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(INSCRIPTIONS.) 


(Front.) 

61ST  REGT.  N.  Y.  INFY. 

1st  brig.   1st  DIV. 

2nd  corps. 

ORGANIZED  SEPTEMBER  1861. 

MUSTERED  OUT  JULY  14th  1866. 

(Reverse.) 

This  position  held  by  the 

6IST  ReGT.  N.  Y.  fNFY. 

on  the  afternoon  of 

July  2,  1863. 

Casualties, 

Killed  6;  Wounded  56. 

Total  Loss,  62. 
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DEDICATION  OF  MONUMENTS. 

61st  regiment  infantry. 

July  I,  1889. 

Oration  of  Lieut.  Charles  A.  Fuller. 

ll  l{t<  Uh  but  a  Hltlc  of  twenty-six  years  since  the  members  of  this  organiza- 
tion, of  Hoinc  of  thcni  —  all  who  could  be  —  were  present  on  this  very  spot, 
IIh'Ii  an  artivc  nicinbcrs  of  a  hardy,  fighting  regiment. 

I  \\ittn'  lintr  to-day  who  responded  to  the  order,  "  Forward,"  on  thje  2d  of 
J  illy,  iM^).<,  if  they  then  thought  of  anything  beyond  the  immediate  present, 
fJKJ  not  InoU  ahead  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  anticipate  this  occasion.  We 
all  U'U  lIuMi  that  a  desperate  encounter  was  before  us,  and  we  were  mostly 
MtixioiiH  to  ac'iiiit  ourNclves  like  men. 

To  day  we,  the  Hurvivors  of  the  Sixty-first  Regiment  of  New  York  Volun- 
{irift,  uwvi  to  dfdicate  a  monument  sacred  to  our  dead  who  fell  on  this  field, 
jttid  in  recognition  of  the  stalwart  services  of  the  regiment. 

'Ilir  htnry  might  be  briefly  told,  and  still  be  wonderfully  eloquent.  We  went 
Intd  tlic  i\^',hi  with  less  than  100  muskets,  and  we  left  on  the  field  over  60 
killrd  and  wotni(!c<I.  Gettysburg  is  by  no  means  the  only  great  battle  in 
wlii<  li  oiir  little  regiment  did  deeds  of  valor.  But  it  is  not  practicable  to  erect 
lonilv  ninnunH'ntN  at  every  place  where  soldierly  acts  were  performed  worthy 
lit  ininnirnioralion. 

'Iliin  In  one  of  the  great  battlefields  of  the  world,  and  is,  so  far  as  post-bellum 
Itllrnlinnpi  >•(),  the  greatest.  There  is  no  other  place  on  this  broad  earth,  noted 
HA  a  battle  nilr,  where  so  much  has  been  done  by  art  and  labor  to  make  it 
woHliv  of  |»ll^{^ilnagc  as  here.  This  expenditure  and  expression  is  not  a 
foil  nl  and  aililifiul  afTair.  No  one  has  said  that  it  is  the  proper  thing  for  the 
ll  (hIiiij;  italion  of  the  world  to  have  a  pet  battlefield,  and  in  assent  selected  this 
out".  Many  tliingn  conjoined  to  make  it  the  place  where  people  from  all  na- 
llnni)  wihiIjI  <lrNire  to  visit.  The  location  was  fitted  by  nature  for  a  great  battle. 
I  Inr  two  well  matched  and  unexcelled  armies  joined  issue,  in  what  each  at  the 
IIMH-  brlli'vcd  might  be  the  decisive  struggle.  With  us  it  was  a  battle  in 
lUUtuv  of  (Jiir  lircfiides;  with  the  enemy,  they  felt  that  to  be  broken  up  and 
lonird  was  the  grave  of  their  cause.  The  number  engaged  was  great,  the 
ll^liUiiH  wan  (irrcc  and  prolonged,  the  dead  and  wounded  on  each  side  were 
innnJMird  by  the  thousands.  It  was  a  time  when  the  people.  North  and  South, 
oiiluhic  I  if  the  armies,  looked  on  with  bated  breath,  and  regarded  the  result  as 
iilniMni  t  onclnsive.  When  the  plans  of  the  enemy  were  here  brought  to  a  halt, 
when,  In  place  of  a  glorious  victory,  he  pulled  out  under  cover  of  night  and 
man  IhmI  fur  n  ford  over  the  Potomac,  which  he  placed  between  himself  and 
oni  lullnwing  troops,  there  was  throughout  the  North  such  a  sense  of  relief 
and  jiialhnde  that  its  remembrance  has  not  faded  away,  but  is  readily  recalled; 
ami,  llicrcforr,  it  is  that  this  has  become  the  place  of  places  in  regard  to  the 
War  ol  the  Rebellion. 
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We  meet  to-day  around  this  granite  pile  in  response  to  a  sentiment.  The 
State  o£  New  York  lias  expended  thousands  on  this  tield  in  response  to 
sentiment.  The  effect  of  all  this  effort  and  expenditure  will  be  considerable 
and  prolonged;  bodies  of  men  such  as  we  are  from  a  dozen  different  States 
cannot  come  together  after  years  of  separation  and  dedicate  a  monument  in 
memory  of  deeds  here  transacted,  without  such  action  having  a  lasting  moral 
effect  that  will  radiate  as  does  light  and  heat  from  tlic  sun. 

Our  patriotism  is  brightened,  our  regard  for  the  land  we  fought  for  is 
enhanced,  and  we  will  return  to  our  homes  better  fitted  to  do  the  remnant  of 
our  work,  part  of  which  is  to  perfect  the  Government  we  saved.  It  is  proper 
that  we  should  briefly  refer  to  the  history  of  the  regiment  that  calls  us  here, 
and  makes  possible  this  occasion.  What  eventually  became  the  Sixty-first 
New  York  Volunteers,  was  at  the  start  named  the  *'  Clinton  Guards,"  and 
Spencer  W.  Cone  was  its  first  colonel.  It  was  organized,  uniformed,  drilled 
and  armed  at  Staten  Island,  between  the  months  of  August  and  November, 
1861.  During  the  time  spent  on  Staten  Island,  difficulties  of  some  sort  re- 
sulted in  a  change  of  officers,  and  in,  what  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
making  of  the  regiment,  the  appointment  of  Francis  C.  Barlow  to  the  lieutenant 
colonelcy. 

I  think  it  was  in  November  that  we  left  the  Island  about  700  strong,  a  fact 
that  convicts  the  State  Government  of  a  blunder,  little  short  of  a  crime.  That 
fact  and  the  later  one,  of  organizing  new  regiments  when  further  requisitions 
were  made  for  men  instead  of  keeping  full  the  ranks  of  veteran  regiments 
whose  numbers  had  been  thinned  by  battle  and  disease,  reduced  the  efficiency 
of  New  York  troops  at  least  one-half.  No  possible  excuse  coidd  be  rendered 
for  such  a  practice,  except  the  desire  on  tlie  part  of  the  Slate  otHcials  to  furnish 
offices  for  ambitious  men  who  wanted  shoulder  straps  without  earning  them 
by  ser\ice  in  the  old  regiments  that  had  received  the  baptism  of  blood. 

The  regiment  arrived  at  Washington  without  incident,  and  went  into  camp 
for  a  week  or  two  on  Kendall  Green.  The  next  move  was  across  the  Potomac, 
where  a  camp  was  made  about  three  miles  out  of  Alexandria,  called  Camp 
California.  Here  the  winter  was  spent  in  drilling,  camp  guard,  and  picket 
duty.  It  was  a  tning  time  to  the  men;  the  measles  took  down  many,  and 
there  were  numerous  deaths  from  tliat  and  other  diseases,  W'e  were  here 
brigaded  with  the  Fifth  New  Hampshire,  the  Fourth  Rho<ie  Island,  and  the 
Eighty-first  Pennsylvania,  under  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard.  During  the  winter  the 
Fourth  Rhode  Island  was  detached,  and  the  Sixty-fourth  New  York  took  its 
place.  The  first  real  campaign  of  the  regiment  was  the  hard  march  to  the 
Rappahannock,  where  the  sight  was  permitted  us  of  a  handful  of  withdrawing 
Jolinnies,  and  where  we  received  a  few  harmless  shots.  This  bootless  move- 
ment was  valuable  in  disposing  of  the  surplus  and  unnecessary  things  which 
the  men  had  received  from  loving  hands  when  they  said  "  good-bye,"  and  had 
up  to  that  lime  deemed  essential  to  their  army  work.  About  the  time  of 
leaving  the  Potomac  for  the  Peninsula,  the  organization  of  the  army  was 
changed  by  corps  formations,  and  our  brigade  was  called  the  First  of  the 
Third  Division  of  the  Second  Corps.  If  there  was  any  burning  desire  in  any 
man  of  the  Sixty-first  to  be  a  fighting  soldier  and  go  where  there  was  likely 
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vj  be  something  besides  brass  bands,  dress  parades  and  grand  reviews,  he 
c/D/S  riStT<i\y  have  been  better  served. 

J>arJf/»'  was  almost  unapproachable  for  bravery,  skill  and  discipline.  Howard 
i.-tj-v/Tiitrated  that  a  godly  man  could  fight,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
fy<r  ¥k kked  to  be  valiant  General  Richardson  —  "  Old  Dick,"  as  we  lovingly 
<jtyi*A  him  —  captured  the  admiration  of  every  man  in  the  division  the  day  they 
yyjV.tA  upon  his  herculean  frame.  And  we  all  cheered  for  Sumner,  the  grand 
'j'A  fji/;hXi:r  from  "  way  back,"  whose  locks  were  bleached  with  years  of  army 
vtrvice,  but  whose  "  eye  was  not  dimmed  nor  his  natural  force  abated."  With 
ti^M;  surroundings,  was  it  likely  that  we  could  return,  go  up  Broadway,  and 
iifi*:  a  reception,  without  a  casualty?  From  the  commander  of  the  corps  to 
li>*:  <  olonel  of  the  regiment,  it  was  believed  that  the  Rebellion  was  to  be 
<>/;.' i^'rrc-d  by  liard  fighting  at  short  range. 

We  were  in  the  second  line  at  the  ridiculous  siege  of  Yorktown.  Willi  am  s- 
h'-iry  arid  West  Point  were  fought  before  we  got  there.  But  few  who  made 
it  V.  ij  ever  forget  the  night  march  from  Yorktown  towards  W^illiamsburg. 

<j!i  Saturday,  May  31,  1862,  we  were  in  camp  at  Cold  Harbor.  It  was  after- 
i.'y/ii.  Suddenly  the  thunder  of  Casey's  guns  greeted  our  ears.  Johnston  was 
liiakjug  St.  njighty  cfTort  to  crush  our  left  before  help  could  come  from  across 
iIj*-  kW'/iUtu  Chickahominy.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  under  arms  and  await- 
ii'j^  '/ur  turn  to  cross  the  log  bridge  that  was  dancing  on  the  surface  of  the 
fcirtaiji.  We  reached  the  battlefield  of  Fair  Oaks  after  dark;  too  late  for  a 
}.ii!id  ill  that  day's  proceedings.  It  was  our  turn  next  day.  Gallantly  we 
w<  re  Jed,  and  the  regiment  was  no  discredit  to  its  colonel.  We  took  in  about 
4fjtj  muhkt^ie.  I  will  not  attempt  a  description  of  that  battle,  suffice  it  to  say 
iliSii  v^e  l<;!5t  feix  offi<  ers  killed.  Colonel  Pox  in  his  valuable  work  on  "  Regi- 
hKiiiiil  i  »!>&*'&  in  llie  War,"  says  that  the  average  is  16  men  killed  to  i  officer. 
'J  liut  ibihnaU'  wouM  make  a  loss  of  102.  Company  C  lost  in  killed,  2  officers 
iih'i  h  hnu.  li  tiiat  rate  was  maintained  in  all  of  the  companies,  it  would  make 
it  *Uuih  lota  of  >ifi.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  loss,  it  was  heavy. 
'i  JM-  I*  {/<</<*  Jii  {5t/>od  like  a  rock,  and  its  reputation  with  every  other  one  in 
iha  |wi£«  JJrigade  wasi  made,  as  a  "fighting  regiment." 

'Hull  i'i\\')'/^i'4  (liree  weeks  in  the  trenches,  with  frequent  picket  duty  that 
Y^Ui  \,ii/iii'\>nia.  J'-arly  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  June,  our  corps  fell  back 
t/h  Mm  Uiti  //f  Ihc  raihoad.  We  passed  the  commissary  depot  where  millions 
//)  t,tii'm^  v^rit'  piled,  U)  which  the  torch  had  been  applied.  A  little  beyond, 
Hi  I'ni'li  '  ^i«  l<ard,  the  advance  of  the  enemy  overtook  us.  We  formed  line 
//I  l;»i»H« ,  jnid  inaiiilained  our  position.  We  were  under  destructive  Rebel  artil- 
Uf/  in*,  but  we  were  not  engaged  with  musketry.  Then  we  fell  back  to 
S>r/;i(M  :  ,(;iij//n,  where  just  at  dark  the  corps  had  a  brisk  fight,  and  repulsed  the 
*'n»iMV.  I  )»i^  »"»  Hm*  plat'e  where  Sumner  was  so  disgusted  that  he  came 
initr  di'.obi-yiiiK  th«*  ohUt  of  the  commanding  general  to  "fall  back."  The 
oM  li|;li(ir  haid  il  was  aj^ainst  his  practice  and  principles  to  run  away  from  a 
bialiii  riMiiiy.  Hul  McClellan  was  down  on  the  gun  boats  seeking  for  a  new 
hpol  ill  wlii«Ii  lo  set  liis  base,  and  the  unwise  order  could  not  be  reversed. 

'I  liiit  iii^Hil  we  trossed  Wiiite  Oak  Swamp,  and  the  next  day  supported  our 
baH<rit'!.  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy's  artillery.    At  this  place  we  lost 
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some  men,  but  H  was  child's  play  with  what  was  to  follow.  As  the  sun  was 
going  down,  orders  came  for  us  to  move.  All  the  aiternoon  tliere  had  been 
heavy  firing  in  the  direction  of  Glendale.  Now  we  were  headed  towards  it. 
Soon  the  order  came,  "  Step  out; "  tlien,  "  Double-quick;"  and  then,  "  Run." 
It  would  take  too  much  time  to  attempt  a  description  of  that  tight  In  it  we 
lost  in  killed  and  wounded,  Deming^,  Moore,  Spencer,  Gregory,  and  a  good 
share  of  our  men.  It  was  fought  after  dark,  and  we  aimed  our  muskets  at  the 
flash  of  the  enemy's  rifles.  Towards  morning  we  withdrew,  and  again  formed 
our  lines  at  Malvern  Hill.  This  was  a  magnificent  battle.  The  enemy  were 
thoroughly  whipped,  hut  there  was  no  one  in  authority  to  direct  an  onward 
movement;  consequently  the  army  fell  back  to  Harrison  s   Landing. 

In  due,  or  rather  dilatory,  course  of  time,  with  our  corps  we  were  again 
on  tlie  old  camp  ground  of  the  winter  before;  then,  at  Arhngton  Heights;  and 
finally,  after  Pope  was  beaten,  we  reached  Centreville.  We  ought  to  have 
been  in  the  Second  Bull  Run.  One  or  more  people  ought  to  have  been  killed 
by  slow  torture,  for  this  damnable  blundering  —  or  worse. 

Again,  movements  were  started  that  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  where 
brave  fighting  was  done  by  piece-meal;  where  Lee  ought  to  have  been  crushed, 
and  where  he  wasn't.  In  this  battle  the  Sixty-first,  I  believe,  did  the  most 
brilliant  thing  in  its  career,  in  the  capture  of  more  of  the  enemy  than  it  had 
men,  and  where  Captain  Greig  took  a  Rebel  battle  flag.  This  was  due  to  the 
generalship  of  Barlow,  Here,  on  account  of  a  dangerous  wound,  we  parted 
company  with  the  man  who  had  up  to  that  date  given  us  a  special  character. 
Barlow  was  to  lead  us  as  colonel  no  more.  When  he  rejoined  the  army,  it 
was  as  general  of  a  brigade  in  the  Eleventh  Corps.  It  was  fortunate  for 
us  that  the  ne.xt  in  command  was  Nelson  A.  Miles.  It  is  rare  that  any  regi- 
ment has  at  one  time  tvvo  such  men. 

While  at  Harper's  Ferry,  or  on  the  way  to  Fredericksburg,  a  new  company, 
under  Captain  Bain,  reached  us,  and  about  doubled  our  numbers.  On  Decem- 
ber 13,  1862,  we  had  a  losing  hand  in  the  slaughter  at  Fredericksburg.  It  is 
said  that  while  we  were  lying  down  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  behind  the 
close- board  fence,  that  Miles  was  prospecting,  and  had  sent  back  for  permis- 
sion to  charge  the  rifle  pits  beyond.  If  such  is  the  case  it  was  lucky  for  us, 
that  a  bullet  clipped  his  throat  in  time  to  prevent  such  an  heroic  act;  had  it  been 
done,  some  of  us,  who  to-day  can  enjoy  a  good  dinner,  would  have  added  our 
names  to  the  list  of  "  killed  in  battle."  Miles  recovered  in  time  to  lead  the 
regiment  at  Chancellorsville,  where  he  gained  great  credit  by  soldiership  while 
in  charge  of  the  picket  line.  Our  losses  were  not  heavy  in  this  campaign 
aside  from  Miles,  who  was  dangerously  wounded  and  never  served  again  with 
the  regiment.    Lieutenant  Colonel  Broady  succeeded  him. 

In  a  few  weeks'  time  we  were  again  in  motion.  We  were  going  where  the 
enemy  led  us,  and  that  happened  to  be  here.  As  I  have  said  before,  we  had 
less  than  100  muskets.  There  was  not  to  exceed  six  in  Company  C,  a  com- 
pany that  started  out  one  of  the  strongest.  Clearly  do  I  now  recall  what 
happened  as  we  reached  this  vicinity  on  the  evening  of  the  ist  of  July;  how 
we  stacked  arms;  ate  supper;  removed  a  rail  fence  and  worked  it  into  a  line 
of  rifle  pits;  went  to  bed,  or  rather  rolled  up  in  blankets  and  slept  the  sleep 
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of  the  just;  how  we  were  called  at  an  early  hour;  prepared  breakfast;  had  a 
thorough  inspection;  and  then  moved  towards  the  town.  I  remember  passing 
our  doctors  in  a  little  piece  of  woods,  and  giving  a  good-bye  shake  of  the  hand, 
and  moving  on.  I  remember  otir  position  in  the  meadow,  between  the  town 
and  tlie  "  wheatfield."  The  brigade  was  closed  in  mass,  the  Sixty-first  with 
97  men;  then  the  Eighty-first  Pennsylvania  with,  perhaps,  150;  then  the  One 
hundred  and  forty-eighth  Pennsylvania  with  300  or  400;  and  the  Fifth  New 
Hampshire  with  about  200.  These  numbers,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Sixty- 
first,  are  estimates.  I  remember,  while  we  were  nervously  awaiting  the  order 
to  axlvance,  the  admonition  of  Colonel  Cross,  commanding  the  brigade.  He 
said:  "  Men,  you  know  what's  before  you;  give'em  hell!"  Sickles'  troops  had 
been  engaged  for  some  time  and  were  falling  back;  then  came  the  order  for 
the  First  Division  to  go  to  the  rescue.  The  brigade  moved  by  the  left  flank, 
and  in  that  formation  reached  the  narrow  cross-road  in  rear  of  the  wheatfield. 
We  deployed  by  filing  right  and  marching  along  the  road.  When  deployed 
to  have  fronted  would  have  presented  our  backs  to  the  Rebels,  and  that  was 
not  the  side  we  had  been  accustomed  to  present  to  them.  There  was  no  time 
to  countermarch.  We,  therefore,  *'  left-faced,"  and  advanced  officers  and  file 
closers  ahead  of  the  men.  We  scaled  the  fence  and  were  in  the  field  —  the 
celebrated  "  wheatfield."  We  advanced  to  our  position,  supposed  to  be  about 
where  this  monument  is  located.  Here  the  officers  and  file  closers  took  their 
proper  place  and  awaited  the  onset.  Soon  it  came.  Well  do  I  remember  the 
first  rebel  that  showed  himself,  and  in  an  instant  the  appearance  of  the  entire 
force.  The  enemy  were  partially  protected  by  the  stone  wall.  We  were  with- 
out any  cover.  Here  we  remained  until  63  of  our  number  were  killed  or 
seriously  wounded.  It  is,  of  course,  but  seldom  that  a  regiment  loses  such 
a  percentage  of  its  men.  Before  the  fight  ended  I  ceased  to  be  an  eye 
witness,  and  what  I  know  of  its  heroism  I  know  from  the  lips  of  others.  But 
history  says  the  old  regiment  was  at  Bristoe  Station,  Wilderness,  Corbin's 
Bridge,  Po  River,  Spotsylvania,  North  Anna,  Totopotomoy,  Cold  Harbor, 
Petersburg,  Strawberry  Plains,  Deep  Bottom,  and  Reams'  Station. 

The  Sixty-first  was  scant  in  muskets  from  the  start.  Before  the  first  battle, 
sickness,  slinks,  and  details  reduced  the  fighting  force  50  per  cent.;  and  be- 
ginning with  Fair  Oaks,  the  bullets  of  the  Johnnies  kept  down  the  number, 
so  til  at  frequently  it  was  less  than  100. 

Colonel  Fox  says  that  the  records  show  that  of  all  the  regiments  in  the  United 
States  service  during  the  Rebellion  —  and  there  were  hundreds  of  them  — 
only  45  lost  200  and  over  in  killed  and  mortally  wounded.  Of  these  the  Fifth 
New  Hampshire  lost  the  largest  number  of  any  regiment  in  tlic  service,  295, 
of  which  18  only  were  officers.  The  Eighty-first  Pennsylvania  lost  208.  The 
Sixty-first  New  York,  189,  and  of  that  number  18  were  officers.  You  will  see 
by  Colonel  Fox's  book  that  few  regiments  lost  over  10  officers  killed.  For 
example;  the  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Pennsylvania  lost  188,  and  but  10 
officers.  Most  regiments  entered  the  field  with  a  plump  thousand,  and  some 
had  a  large  number  of  recruits.  This  tells  the  story.  The  Sixty-first  had  part 
of  the  time  a  full  complement  of  officers;  hence  there  was  the  same  chance  for 
large  losses,  as  if  she  had  carried  full  ranks.    She  was  in  the  battles.    She  never 
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let  go  Iier  grip.  Estimating:  losses  on  the  basis  of  officers  killed,  she  would 
be  ralcd  with  a  death  loss  of  at  least  250.  Few  regiments  graduated  from 
their  numbers.  She  furnished  two  major  generals,  and  such  as  Barlow  and 
Miles.  Among  the  tribes,  she  was  like  Jacob's  Benjamin  —  small  in  numbers; 
but  she  had  in  prodigal  abundance  Sauls  and  Jonathans.  No  good  man  who 
ever  served  in  her  ranks  would  ever  to-day  exchange  her  number  for  that 
of  any  other.  Her  dead  were  found  on  almost  every  infantry  battlefield  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  Fair  Oaks,  June  i,  1862,  to  Appomattox,  April 
6>  1865.  , 

There  was  but  little  in  her  make  up  of  fuss  and  feathers;  but  it  was  solid 
work.  Her  blows  told,  and  if  her  enemy  ever  came  to  personally  know  her, 
he  must  have  respected  her  courage  and  endurance. 

This  monument,  about  which  we  are  now  gaihcTcd,  plain,  solid,  and  en- 
during, well  typifies  her  characteristics.  Here  it  will  stand  for  years  after  the 
last  one  of  her  ranks  has  been  mustered  out  to  join  the  countless  throng  of 
those  who  have  been  and  are  not. 

For  myself,  and  I  trust  that  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  every  one  who  ever 
had  honorable  membership  with  her,  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  had  a 
voluntarj^  hand  in  the  War  for  the  Union,  and  that  my  efforts  were  put  forth 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Sixty-first  New  York. 


TRANSFER  OF  MONUMENT. 

Address  of  Capt.  Lee  Nutting. 
Comrades: 

We  are  assembled  here  this  beautiful  Sabbath  afternoon  to  dedicate  this 
monument  erected  by  the  liberality  of  the  great  State  of  which  we  are  citizens, 
to  the  memory  of  her  sons  of  the  Sixty-first  New  York  Regiment,  who  fell 
on  this  and  other  fields,  in  defence  of  the  Union  and  the  Flag. 

This  monument  by  its  rough  simplicity  fittingly  typifies,  and  by  its  sub- 
stantial outline  shows  forth,  the  sohdity  of  the  regiment  for  which  it  stands. 
The  Sixty-first  New  York  was  a  service  regiment;  when  the  call  to  duty 
came  it  was  always  ready.  On  this  and  many  another  battlefield  it  testified 
its  devotion  to  Country  and  Flag,  and  sealed  that  devotion  with  t!ie  blood 
of  its  members.  Of  the  93  men  who  came  upon  this  field  in  its  ranks  to  battle 
for  the  right,  63  fell,  killed  or  wounded. 

So  stern  was  the  discipline  inculcated  and  commanded  by  Col.  Francis  C. 
Barlow,  and  so  renowned  did  the  regiment  become  by  reason  of  that  dis- 
cipline, that  finally  the  veteran  regiments  of  the  division  dubbed  us  '*  Barlow's 
Regulars."  From  Yorktown  to  Appomattox,  the  colors  of  the  Sixty-first 
were  always  to  the  front,  and  Colonel  Fox,  in  his  book  on  "  Regimental  Losses  " 
puts  the  Sixty-first  in  the  list  of  *'  fighting  regiments,"  who  never  had  soft 
snaps,  but  fought,  and  fought  from  start  to  finish.  The  regiment  while  nomin- 
ally 770  strong  when  it  left  New  York,  numbered  probably  not  over  600  men. 
We  were  sworn  into  the  United  States  service  by  companies,  and  captains 
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York  City,  and  three  companies  from  Hamilton  and  Madison  Counties,  the 
latter  being  largely  officered  by  students  from  Hamilton  University.  The 
seven  city  companies  were  recruited  mainly  in  the  coal  boxes,  and  were  rough, 
insubordinate,  and,  as  it  seemed,  poor  material;  but  under  the  exacting  disci- 
pline they  became  model  soldiers,  and  were  found  to  be  better  able  than  the 
countrymen  to  withstand  the  hardships  and  privations  of  a  soldier's  life.  At 
Kendall  Green,  Lieut.  Col.  Francis  C,  Barlow  joined  the  regiment,  a  medium- 
sized,  slender  man,  with  no  beard,  and  looking  so  much  like  a  boy  that  he 
was  named  the  "  Boy  General  '*  when  he  attained  that  rank.  But  though 
boyish  looking,  tlie  spirit  that  animated  Francis  C.  Barlow  was  a  mighty  one, 
and  the  discipline  which  he  enforced  and,  above  all,  the  gallantry  and  wisdom 
with  which  he  led  the  Sixty-first  into  battle  endeared  him  to  both  officers  and 
men.  As  our  poet,  Quartermaster  Wwn,  says  in  some  doggerel  verse  com- 
posed to  the  air  of  Billy  Barlow  — 

Governor  Morgan,  he  didn't  do  slow 
When  he  gave  us  a  colonel  in  Billy  Barlow. 

The  surviving  members  of  the  regiment  revere  his  memory.  Singularly 
modest,  no  trumpet  proclaimed  his  gallant  deeds.  In  fact,  he  shrank  from 
notoriety;  and,  yet,  the  fact  remains  that  in  our  estimation  no  soldier  from 
this  State  was  his  equal  in  anything  which  goes  towards  the  making  of  a 
great  soldier  or  general,  and  when  New  York  finally  writes  the  history  of  her 
sons  who  fought  in  the  Great  Rebellion,  the  name  of  Maj.  Gen.  Francis  C. 
Barlow  will  occupy  the  highest  niche  in  her  Temple  of  Fame. 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  the  Sixty-first,  then  brigaded  with  the  Fifth  New 
Hampshire,  Eighty-first  Pennsylvania  and  Sixty-fourth  New  York,^ —  the  whole 
forming  the  First  Brigade  of  the  First  Division,  Second  Army  Corps,  under 
the  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard, —  marched  to  Manassas,  and  from 
there  to  the  Rappahannock  River,  in  pursuit  of  the  rear  guard  of  Johnston's 
army.  The  enemy  sent  a  few  shells  back  to  us,  but  we  did  not  get  near 
enough  to  use  our  Enfields. 

Returning  to  Alexandria,  we  took  the  transport  J.  R,  Spaulding,  and  steamed 
down  to  the  Peninsula,  landing  by  wading  ashore  at  Sliip  Point,  and  assisting 
in  various  ways  in  the  Siege  of  Yorktown.  From  Yorktown  we  marched  in 
tlie  night,  and  in  mud  and  rain,  to  the  assistance  of  our  comrades  at  Williams- 
burg. Returning  to  Yorktown,  we  took  transports  up  the  York  River  to 
White  House  Landing,  and  from  there  marched  to  Deep  Bottom  on  the 
Chickahominy. 

Heavy  musketr>'  firing  aroused  us  Saturday  afternoon,  May  31,  1 862,  and 
our  gallant  old  corps  commander,  Gen.  E.  V.  Sumner,  ordered  us  to  fall  in, 
and  marched  us  to  the  bridge  heads.  Farther  he  did  not  dare  to  go  without 
orders,  which  General  McClellan  finally  sent  him,  and  we  started  to  cross  the 
river.  The  rain  had  caused  the  river  to  rise  so  that  the  frail  bridges  were 
afloat;  but  the  marching  column  kept  it  solid  and  we  passed  over.  We  were 
soon  hahed  and  ordered  to  load  with  ball  cartridges,  and  then  it  seemed  at 
least  a  serious  matter.  Getting  on  the  field  about  9  p.  m.,  we  were  too  Intc 
lor  the  fight  that  day,  but  forming  column  closed  in  mass,  we  were  told  to 
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lie  down  behind  our  gun  stacks.  The  Rebel  wounded  lay  on  the  wet  ground 
around  us,  and  we  got  our  first  taste  of  the  horrors  of  war.  I  know  one 
soldier  that,  as  he  rolled  his  blanket  around  him  that  night,  debated  seriously 
whether  he  had  not  mistaken  his  vocation,  and  whether  he  would  be  able 
to  stand  the  storm  of  the  morrow.  Sunday,  June  ist,  broke  bright  and  clear, 
and  French's  Brigade  was  sent  into  the  woods  ahead  of  us.  Then  the  storm 
firokc;  the  air  seemed  filled  with  lead;  and  some  of  us  were  ver>-  much  troubled 
in  mind.  Soon  the  regiment  was  ordered  forward,  and  finally  entered  the 
w<i<>ds  relieving  French's  men.  We  were  received  by  the  Johnnies  with  a 
heavy  fire,  which,  before  we  were  relieved,  struck  down  one-third  of  the  regi- 
ment killed  or  wounded.  French's  men  having  replenished  their  cartridge 
l^oxes,  .started  in  to  relieve  us,  and  when  they  had  nicely  gotten  into  the  woods, 
oi)ened  lire  tm  us.  Ojlonel  Cone  had  some  time  before  tliis  been  dismissed, 
and  (Vjlonel  iiarlow  commanded  the  regiment.  The  tire  in  the  rear  was 
nion:  than  green  tr<x>i>s  eoiild  stand,  and,  supposing  we  were  tlanked,  the 
regiment  bn^kc  and  .starte<l  for  the  front.  Colonel  Barlow  rushed  up  to  the 
color  iiearer,  and  seizing  the  flag  faced  to  the  rear  and  planted  the  staff  in 
the  j^fotmd;  the  regiment  drilled  to  rally  on  the  colors,  faced  to  the  rear,  and 
r.illied  on  the  flag.  (Jne  of  tmr  captains  went  back,  had  the  troops  stop  firing, 
and  Nve  fare*!  about  on<  *:  more  to  the  enemy.  When  relieved,  we  marched  out 
lit  the  eadeticed  Mep  in  cohunn  r>f  fours,  and  through  our  colonel  notified 
the  genet  a!  that  we  were  nady  a^ain  as  soon  as  needed.  General  Howard 
ln-il  iiiN  iiini  ill  tliii;  fi^;lit,  lair  Oaks,  near  tlie  place  we  were  engaged. 

Iheiihtworku  wi-re  built,  and  for  the  next  month  we  did  picket  duty;  and 
III. it  wjh  tliiii^reioiin  work,  as  b'llli  .sides  were  in  a  killing  mood  and  casualties 
w«ie  n\  daily  orniiteiiie.  Later  on,  the  pickets  of  the  contending  forces 
'ImI  not  hie  at  eai  h  other,  twdesH  a  f(jrward  movement  was  iK>ticed.  What 
vii-i  known  an  the  <  \muyj'  tA  ba-'-e,  roimiK-nced  for  us  June  -?9th.  and  at  Peach 
'  Ht  )i.ifd  and  IirtvaK*'  I'latioii  we  ha'l  sliaip  encounters  with  the  enemy.  Cross- 
iift*  While  ( >ak  Swamp,  the  inoiniiif;  r;f  ilur  ,v*tl>  ^^^s  si)ent  in  supporting  our 
l"iM/fw*,  whi«  li  weie  handlrrl  -o  ejfei  fiv«ly  that  "Stonewall"  Jackson  was, 
1f/t  ti,f  whole  /lay,  prevented  hoin  «io!...iiig.  During  the  afternoon  Company 
ft,  f  tpi;i»/i  Mount,  wan  Miit  onl  to  pi' ket  the  further  side  of  the  swamp. 
»'//.,irdft  *vMimj;  fhr  fiiinj;  ^jiew  heavy  in  tlu-  direction  oi  Charles  City  Cross 
^''/A'J«,  ,H(fi  iU*'  ie(/iiiieiit  wan  oidered  at  th*-  double-<iiiiok  to  the  support  of 
yfttu/,  tAti$  w>(«  haid  pies^ed  by  J^»n(^'.liret,  Captain  Broady  had  been 
**i.f  ^//  f  h\\  III  Mount'*;  ni\u\n\uy,  but  /lid  not  siireeed  in  linding  tlie  regiment 
r.,  *'(  ^  'I/ir^ij^ft?  Aii/I  //»»ifii4ioii,  an/I  wan  fmally  /»id<-n<l  to  join  the  compaiiv  to 
'■  ■*  t.'/i,*  f,i  ti,f  /  j/ih  *l,.Yf  Ha/iip!;hiie,  W.I10  /.<  (  ujiied  the  reserve  line  of  the 

,f.  ';■>  ft.fkt>*vfitt-  fh«-  uvjiuiuS  a/lvan/iiif^  ilifou;di  the  woods  in  the  dark- 
f^  ■•  '*■•-♦  •/,  au  '/J/'/i  Ut\tS,  an/l  wae  taluN  'I  \,',  fli»-  *  >,\>,\v\  of  a  (  u-orgia  regiment 
'  ■  ■  *  ,.'.y.,f/  "V,h;»t  tufitutui  )«:  ll.af  :  .ui»*iidir,  or  1  will  blow  you 
'■■■'  '^'"'  '/fit^  tA  '/tir  M»///>*  fti»fcwei/d,  ":.i't,  Uv.x  Wvw  York,"  and  Bar- 
^^.-  y^  -4  '>  *frtt,u,ktA,  "  l'/-adyf  Aim!  I  »f/'  "  |;,,fl.  if.Mineiits  llred  at  this 
"  '.  •  ..*/  >i#  -:>  .^,.v  tkuiff  fh#-  de*fn./li',„  V,;,  ;,  .|i:|,  'jlu.  f„v  ;vas  kept 
vv  V.  ..V  y^iv  f^'^r^uU  0,*iK  uSttiMX  ftni»il>ilai"l,    '1  i,/:  v.iil.-r  wa.s  with  Mount's 
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company,  and  distinctly  remembers  hearing  some  one  say :  "  This  way,  Sixty- 
first  !  "  and  soon  Colonel  Barlow,  carr>  ing  the  regimcnta]  flag  (he  had  looked 
out  for  that  himself  after  the  fall  of  several  color  bearers),  accompanied  by  one 
lieutenant  (Keech)  and  about  thirty  men  made  his  appearance.  Two  of  our 
officers  had  been  lost  in  the  woods,  and  with  that  exception,  and  the  two 
captains  with  the  picket  companies  (Mount  and  Broady),  CTer>'  other  officer 
was  left  on  this  fatal  field.  One  year  afterwards  three  of  this  Georgia  regiment 
deserted  and  came  into  the  picket  post  of  the  Sixty-first,  on  the  Rappahannock. 
They  said  their  colonel  liad  not  got  the  word  "  hell "  out  of  his  mouth  be- 
fore he  wa5  in  hell;  and  that  their  regiment  was  a  shadow  when  we  got 
through  with  them. 

The  morning  of  July  ist  found  us  at  MalTem  Hill,  where  the  last  mighty 
wresUe  of  the  Seven  Days  Battle  was  to  occur.  We  had  time  in  the  morning 
to  get  a  cup  of  coffee  and  to  fill  our  cartridge  boxes,  eiglity  rounds  being 
issued  to  each  man.  At  3  or  4  o'clock  we  advanced  to  the  help  of  our 
comrades,  and  just  before  sundown  became  actively  engaged.  The  eighty 
rounds  were  fired,  and  the  lieutenants  and  sergeants  were  kept  busy  searching 
the  boxes  of  the  dead  and  wounded  to  keep  up  the  supply.  The  rifles  became 
so  hot  that  we  soon  had  to  hunt  for  guns  that  could  be  handled.  1  remember 
seeing  a  Company  H  man  (Carney)  with  a  cartridge  half  way  down  the  barrel 
of  his  gun,  turn  it  upside  down  and  endeavor  to  ram  home  by  striking  the 
ramrod  on  a  rock  at  his  feet;  failing  in  this,  he  recovered  arms  and  fired, 
ramrod,  cartridge  and  all  at  tlie  risk  of  bursting  his  gun.  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  what  the  Johnny  thought  had  struck  him,  if  Carney's  aim  was  true. 
On  the  2d  of  July,  we  reached  Harrison's  Landing.  The  regiment  that 
nine  months  before  had  left  New  York  with  about  600  men,  barely  mustered 
100;  but  they  had  tlieir  flag,  and  one  belonging  to  the  Johnnies  also.  Lieut. 
Col.  Nelson  A.  Miles  here  joined  the  regiment.  Tall,  finely  proportioned, 
handsome  as  a  picture,  and  possessed  of  all  the  fiery  courage  and  admirable 
judgment  that  characterized  Barlow,  he  was  well  fitted  to  take  his  chief's 
place  should  the  occasion  demand.  Rarely  was  a  regiment  officered  as  was 
the  Sixty-first.  Barlow  and  Miles!  The  mere  mention  of  their  names  is 
enough  to  any  Second  Corps  man.  President  Lincoln  reviewed  us  here.  He 
rode  by  our  regiment,  tall,  guant,  sad  eyed,  and  the  boys  gave  him  a  hearty 
cheer. 

Moving  witli  the  rest  of  the  army,  we  left  the  Peninsula  in  the  latter  part 
of  August,  and  after  several  stops,  went  into  camp  in  Virginia,  opposite 
Georgetown,  a  suburb  of  Washington.  Urgent  orders  reached  General  Sumner 
here  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  General  Pope,  who  through  the  lukewarmness 
of  some  of  the  generals,  and  his  own  misapprehension  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments, had  been  defeated.  We  left  Georgetown  at  4  p.  m.  in  light  marching 
order,  leaving  our  blankets  behind,  and  at  i  p.  m.  were  at  Centreville  Heights, 
a  march  of  about  thirty  miles.  As  an  illustration  of  the  disciphne  maintained 
in  the  Sixty-first  it  should  be  stated  that  when  we  stacked  arms  at  9  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  we  had  a  longer  line  of  battle  than  a  regiment  of  our  brigade 
which  started  virith  three  men  to  our  one.  Two  men  fell  out  during  the  trying 
night  march,  and  they  were  each  court-martialed,  and  fined  two  months'  pay. 
30 
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We  covered  the  retreat  of  Pope's  forces,  and  finally  went  into  camp  at  Ten- 
nalKtown,  where  we  remained  for  several  days. 

By  easy  marches  through  Rockville,  Qarksburg,  and  Frederick  City,  we 
came  to  the  Antietam  Creek,  and  on  the  other  side  once  more  beheld  our  old 
antagonists,  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  We  fought  in  the  centre  at  what 
is  called  the  Sunken  Road,  which  was  a  country  road  leading  from  the  Old 
Dunker  Church  to  Antietam  Ford.  The  road  was  three  or  four  feet  lower 
than  the  surrounding  fields,  and  in  it  was  posted  a  brigade  of  Alabama  troops. 
The  Irish  Brigade  went  up  the  hill  first  and  engaged  the  enemy.  They  were 
in  the  open  —  the  Rebels  hidden  under  the  banks  —  and  they  suffered  terribly. 
As  we  passed  over  the  ground  where  they  had  fought,  the  few  survivors  of  the 
brigade  went  to  our  right  and  rear,  and  our  serious  work  commenced.  Captain 
Angell,  Company  E,  was  killed  by  a  sharpshooter  before  our  advance  started. 
Our  line  was  parallel  with  the  road,  but  our  ready  colonel,  who  commanded 
the  Sixty-first  and  Sixty-fourth  New  York,  soon  saw  that  the  men  under  the 
bank  had  the  best  of  the  game,  and  gave  the  order,  "  By  Regiment,  Right  Half- 
Wheel  ! "  This  movement  threw  our  left  flank  over  and  across  the  road,  and 
a  spirited  charge  finished  the  business.  Two  flags  and  more  prisoners  than 
we  had  men  were  the  fruits  of  this  movement.  The  Johnnies  threw  down  their 
guns,  and  getting  on  their  knees  threw  up  their  hands.  Advancing  from  this 
point  into  the  cornfield  beyond,  we  were  met  by  a  heavy  fire  of  canister,  and 
Colonel  Barlow  was  seriously  w^ounded  in  the  hip.  We  had  no  color  guar  J. 
and  a  sergeant  ( Montgomery)  carried  the  colors  betAveen  the  first  and  second 
companies.  Twenty-nine  balls  and  shell  passed  through  the  flag,  and  the  staff 
was  struck  twice,  but  the  brave  Montgomery  came  through  \\'ithout  a  scratch. 
Colonel  Miles  assumed  command  after  Barlow's  mishap,  and  ably  aided  in 
beating  back  an  attempt  to  turn  our  right  flank. 

Lee  retreated  and  we  marched  to  Harper's  Ferrj-,  and  on  Bolivar  Heights 
spent  the  month  of  October,  refitting  and  resting.  General  Richardson,  our 
division  commander,  was  killed  at  Antietam,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott 
Hancock  was  assigned  to  his  command.  Captain  Bain  here  joined  us  with  a 
newly  recruited  company  raised  in  Albany.  Lieutenant  Bain  was  wounded 
at  Fair  Oaks,  and  used  his  enforced  absence  in  re-enforcing  our  depleted  ranks 
with  this  fine  company,  which  we  designated  Company  L  On  October  30th, 
we  started  down  the  Loudoun  \"alley,  reaching  Rectortown,  November  6th. 
General  McClellan  was  here  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  army,  and  Gen. 
Ambrose  E.  Bumside  appointed  his  successor. 

General  McClellan  was  beloved  by  the  army,  and  most  of  us  regretted  his 
departure.  Talking  over  the  matter  at  our  bivouac  that  evening,  one  of  our 
lieutenants  said :  "  Lincoln,  Seward,  Chase  and  Stanton  are  in  Washingfton ; 
they  are  patriots;  they  know  infinitely  more  than  we  do.  They  have  re- 
moved him;  I  think  they  are  right."    Later  I  formed  the  same  opinion. 
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November  17th  saw  us  at  Falmouth  on  the  Rappahannock,  opposite  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  December  13,  we  crossed  and  charged  the  heights  in  rear 
of  the  town.  Genera]  Hancock  and  Colonel  Miles  riding  their  horses  at  the 
head  of  their  commands.  Miles  went  up  the  hill  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
the  only  mounted  officer  in  sight.  I  thought  at  the  time  it  was  certain  death, 
and  was  pretty  near  right.  The  ball  struck  the  point  of  his  chin  and  glancing, 
ploughed  around  his  neck,  just  escaping  the  jugular  vein.  He  put  spurs  to 
his  horse,  and  with  his  front  covered  with  blood  went  to  the  rear.  Capt.  E.  C. 
Kittle  ably  commanded  the  regiment  during  the  rest  of  the  engagement. 

After  our  bloody  repulse  at  Fredericksburg  (and  I  may  say  by  the  way 
that  I  never  saw  so  many  dead  blue  jackets;  the  hills  back  of  the  town  for 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  were  covered  with  them)  we  went  into  winter 
quarters,  the  monotony  being  relieved  by  frequent  calls  from  the  adjutant  to 
go  three  days  on  picket.  Our  division  picketed  above  Falmouth,  The  river 
there  was  fordable  in  places  on  the  rocks,  and  we  sometimes  exchanged  coffee 
for  the  Richmond  papers  with  the  Johnnies,  and  while  patroling  our  line, 
met  the  Rebel  lieutenant  performing  the  same  duty  and  exchanged  salutes 
across  the  stream.  Flooker  was  appointed  to  succeed  Burnside,  and  we  be- 
gan once  more  preparing  to  meet  our  gallant  enemy. 

We  crossed  the  United  States  Ford,  April  30,  1863,  and  marched  to  the 
Chancellor  House,  in  the  Wilderness,  where  the  next  grapple  of  the  giants  was 
to  take  place.  When  our  lines  were  finally  adjusted,  we  found  ourselves  to 
the  left  of  the  Chancellor  House,  and  Colonel  Miles  was  detailed  to  take  charge 
of  the  picket  line.  This  duty  he  accomplished  in  a  manner  that  brought  forth 
the  commendation  of  his  superiors;  but  he  was  finally  carried  in,  shot  through 
the  groin,  and,  as  we  all  supposed,  mortally  wounded.  Afraid  to  trust  him 
in  an  ambulance,  our  boys  carried  him  to  the  river  on  a  stretcher. 

Beaten  once  more,  we  fell  back  over  the  river  and  after  a  brief  rest  started 
on  a  series  of  exhausting  marches,  and  finally  found  ourselves  at  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  with  Lieut.  Col  K.  O.  Broady  in  command  of  the  regiment.  The  Sixty- 
first  suffered  heavily  at  Gettysburg,  but  we  bad  the  consolation  of  winning  the 
fight,  and  of  seeing  our  foes  turning  their  backs  from  the  field  and  start  for 
Dixie.  Lieutenant  Fuller  lost  a  leg  and  shoulder  joint  here,  and  while  lying 
in  a  hospital  tent  awaiting  amputation  was  annoyed  by  a  Rebel  lieutenant 
who  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  crying  and  groaning.  It  is  said  that  Fuller 
finally  threatened  to  get  up  and  kick  him  out  of  the  tent  if  he  did  not 
keep  still,  and  the  Johnnie  subsided.  Private  Jerry  H.  Post  was  wounded, 
and  putting  his  gun  in  one  of  the  wagons,  followed  the  regiment  until  again 
able  to  bear  arms.  This  incident  is  related  because  it  was  rarely  that  officer 
or  man  put  aside  the  chance  for  a  turn  at  home,  when  he  was  wounded;  in  fact 
this  IS  the  only  instance  I  remember  in  my  war  experience.  Post  was  a 
model  soldier.  He  was  shot  through  the  bladder  at  Spotsvlvania,  a  wound 
generally  considered  fatal;  but  as  he  did  not  die,  he  was  finally  taken  to 
Washington.  The  doctors  there  told  him  he  must  die;  but  he  told  them  no, 
and  he  lived  in  spite  of  them,  and  is  living  to-day  near  Newark.  N.  J,,  married 
and  the  father  of  a  family.  His  case  is,  in  the  medical  history  of  the  war, 
classed  as  one  of  the  remarkable  cures. 

We  followed  Lee  into  Virginia,  the  writer  a  first  lieutenant  at  the  time,  com- 
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manding  the  skeletons  of  five  companies  —  the  right  wing  of  the  regiment, 
only  twelve  men.  Lieut.  Isaac  Plumb  commanded  the  five  left  com- 
panies, twelve  men.  The  Sixty-first  by  this  time  had  got  pretty  near  the 
last  ditch.  Every  duty  captain  was  absent,  sick  or  wounded.  The  middle  of 
Septemb^^^  found  our  brigade  commanded  by  Col.  N.  A.  Miles,  picketing 
the  Rapidan.  Lee  took  the  initiatiTc  and  attempted  to  turn  our  right,  which 
necessitated  our  faHing  back,  which  we  did,  our  division  reaching  Auburn,  Va., 
October  14th.  While  getting  our  coffee  in  the  early  morning,  and  just  as 
I  had  put  in  a  spoonful  of  condensed  milk,  which  I  had  carried  many  miles 
in  my  haversack,  we  were  startled  by  the  sound  of  cannon  and  the  bursting 
of  shells.  The  fire  came  from  down  the  road,  which  was  our  line  of  retreat. 
Drawing  my  sword  and  telling  the  men  to  (all  in,  I  with  the  otiicr  hand  held 
the  precious  coffee,  which  I  drank  after  we  had  moved  around  the  hill  and 
laid  down  out  of  fire.  We  were  in  a  field,  which  rose  in  tlie  centre  and 
trended  to  the  different  sides.  General  Caldwell  ordered  up  a  battery  — 
Ricketts's,  I  think  —  and  they  soon  drove  away  the  light  guns  that  Stuart,  the 
Rebel  cavalrj'  leader,  had  trained  upon  us.  But  a  new  danger  threatened;  three 
l>atteries  opened  upon  us  from  otir  rear,  ajid  Ricketts's  guns  were  turned 
around  to  confront  the  new  fire,  while  we  double-quicked  around  the  hill  and 
laid  down  on  the  side  from  which  we  had  just  moved.  The  enemy's  fire  was 
too  much  for  Ricketts,  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  division  was  with- 
drauTi,  and  started  for  Bristoe  Station,  where  we  arrived  to  find  a  desperate 
struggle  going  on  for  the  possession  of  the  railroad  embankment.  We  held 
it.  and  the  Sixt>^-first  was  double-quicked  across  the  run  to  the  support  of 
Brown's  First  Rhode  Island  Batter>',  one  of  whose  caissons  blew  up  just 
before  we  reached  them,  and  the  lieutenant  in  command  had  hard  work  to  keep 
his  men  at  the  gims  without  infantry  support.  Bristoe  w-as  one  of  the  prettiest 
fights  of  the  Second  Corps.  We  captured  a  battery  and  500  prisoners,  although 
the  enemy  outnumbered  us  tliree  to  one.  Gen.  G.  K.  Warren,  who  com- 
manded the  corps  at  that  time,  is  entitled  to  great  praise  for  the  generalship 
he  there  displayed.  The  lieutenant  colonel  sent  for  the  officers  at  nightfall, 
and  told  us  to  caution  our  men  to  save  their  rations,  as  we  were  in  a  tight 
place.  We  had  started  with  six  days'  rations  in  haversacks.  Most  men  on 
a  march  will  eat  six  days'  rations  in  three  or  four  at  the  outside.  Going  back 
to  ottr  commands,  I  asked  Lieutenant  Pkimb  what  he  was  going  to  tell  his 
men.  I  told  him  I  was  not  going  to  bother  my  men,  or  tell  them  we  w^ere 
in  a  tight  place,  for  I  knew  they  did  not  have  any  rations  to  save.  I  confess 
this  was  somewhat  insubordinate,  but  we  reached  Centreville  before  morning, 
and  rations  were  plenty  again.  Lee,  having  failed  in  his  flanking  movement, 
fell  back  leisurely,  and  we  followed.  In  November  we  took  part  in  tlie  Mine 
Run  fiasco.  The  weather  was  so  cold  during  this  movement  that  some  of 
our  men  were  frostbitten,  and  some  of  the  division  frozen. 

Returning  to  our  camp,  wc  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Stcvensburg,  Va, 
During  this  -winter  seven  companies  of  the  regiment  re-enlisted  for  three 
years,  and  tbey  and  their  ofllicers,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Miles,  went  home 
for  a  thirty  days'  furlough.  We  landed  at  the  battery  and  marched  up  Broad- 
way, carrying  the  three  Rebel  flags  wt  had  captured.  The  business  men  in 
Wall  Street  and  vicinity  were  going  home,  and  they  gave  us  an  enthusiastic 
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welcome.  The  officers  went  to  work  to  recruit  our  regiment.  Colonel  Miles 
succeeded  in  getting  from  Provost  Marshal  Maddox,  in  Brooklyn,  one  full 
company,  which  joined  the  regiment  under  the  command  of  Capt  Fred. 
Cochen.  Others  were  fairly  successful,  and  when  the  spring  opened,  tlie 
Sixty-first  had  600  men  following  her  colors. 

Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  led  us  in  this  campaign,  which  opened  May  5th  at  the 
Wilderness.  Our  brigade  was  the  left  infantry  brigade  of  the  army  at  the 
Wilderness,  and  did  no  serious  fighting.  On  May  8th,  at  Todd's  Tavern,  the 
Sixty-first  was  sharply  engaged,  and  lost  heavily  in  officers  and  men.  Captains 
Morrison  and  Collins  were  killed;  Captain  Nutting,  Lieutenants  Owens,  Welsh 
and  Perrington  were  wounded.  May  12th,  at  Spotsylvania,  the  Sixty-first 
led  the  charge,  commanded  by  Col.  N.  A.  Miles,  the  division  being  led  by 
another  Sixty-first  man,  General  Barlow.  This  charge  was  the  most  success- 
ful of  the  war,  and  ended  in  tlie  capture  of  Generals  Johnson  and  Steuart,  with 
5,000  prisoners  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  A  volume  would  be  needed  to 
describe  the  marches  and  countermarches,  and  the  desperate  grapples  which 
ensued  from  this  time  until  we  reached  Petersburg.  On  c\'er>'  field  the  regi- 
ment left  its  dead,  and  on  some  exacted  from  the  enemy  heavy  toll.  The 
corps  sufTered  its  first  serious  reverse  at  Reams'  Station,  losing  there  some 
guns  and  colors.  The  Sixty-first  led  by  Lieut.  Col.  Richard  A.  Brown  and 
^laj.  Theodore  W.  Greig,  removed  some  of  the  stigma  by  recapturing  in  a 
charge  some  of  the  guns  that  had  been  taken.  In  November,  the  veterans  who 
had  not  re-enlisted,  were  mustered  out.  The  re-enlisted  veterans  and  recruits 
were  reorganized,  and  Maj.  George  W.  Scott,  a  capable  and  gallant  officer, 
made  colonel.  In  the  round  up  of  Lee's  army,  culminating  at  Appomattox, 
two  divisions  of  the  corps  were  commanded  by  Sixty-first  men;  Barlow  com- 
manded one,  and  Miles  the  other,  and  between  them  they  fought  the  last 
infantry  battle  of  the  Army  of  tlie  Potomac. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  mention  all  the  gallant  officers  and  men  that 
fought  under  the  old  regimental  banner,  but  space  will  not  permit.  In  my 
judgment,  leaving  out  less  in  number  than  could  be  counted  on  one  hand, 
every  member  of  this  gallant  organization  deserves  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
Congress,  for  distinguished  service,  gave  it  to  Col.  Nelson  A.  Miles^  Ma|. 
Theodore  W.  Greig  and  Capt.  Lee  Nutting.  Mention  should  be  made  of 
our  genial,  whole-souled  quartermaster,  George  W.  Wren,  who,  in  and  out 
of  season,  saw  to  it  that  we  were  fed  and  clothed.  Of  our  Surgeon  Rowland, 
and  his  steward,  Charles  Lowell,  whom  every  man  remembers  for  their  un- 
selfish devotion  to  its  interests.  Priv.  John  Kenney  (one  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  police)  has  a  remarkable  record.  He  fought  in  the  Sixty-first  from 
Bull  Run  to  Appomattox,  was  never  in  hospital  a  day,  and  returned  home 
without  a  scratch.  This  hero  of  fifty  battles  is  as  erect  and  vigorous  as  ever, 
and  looks  good  for  another  war,  if  called  on. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  accurate  data,  I  cannot  give  our  exact  losses  in 
battle,  but  as  near  as  I  can  reckon,  we  lost,  killed  in  battle,  18  officers  and 
190  men. 

Their  bones  are  dust. 

Their  swords  are  rust. 

Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust. 


4/0  New  York,  at  Gettysburg. 
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62  NEW  YORK  INFANTRY. 

(ANDERSON  ZOUAVES) 

3  BRIGADE,  3  DIVISION,  6  CORPS. 

July  2,  1863.    7:15  p.  m. 

"v^    'RprtlMENT    PARTICIPATED    WITH    THE    ArMY    OP    THE 

-  ..,-A,M   IN  ALL  ITS  Campaigns,  as  well  as  in  Sheri- 
r  .X  S  ^  swrAiiJN  IN  THE  Shenandoah  Valley,  1864. 

(Reverse.) 

^  ,  .<-*.  hr  '.-s^*  Monument  the  Regiment,  under  command 
AT  \.\rvr.  Col.  T.  B.  Hamilton, 
.,♦  f/t.+:  ICnkmy  and  hecaptuked  two  guns. 
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DEDICATION  OF  MONUMENT. 

62d  regiment  infantry, 

July  2.  1888. 

Historical  Sketch  by  Edward  Browne, 

The  part  taken  by  the  Sixty-second  Regiment  in  the  great  and  memorable 
Battle  of  Gettysburg  is  briefly  as  follows: 

The  regiment  was  attached  to  the  Third  Division  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps. 
It  reached  the  actual  scene  of  action  on  the  battlefield  about  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  2d  of  July,  1863,  after  a  forced  march  of  thirty-two  miles. 
We  were  moved  from  one  position  to  another  between  that  time  until  4:30 
p.  m.,  when  we  were  directed  to  take  position  on  the  left  of  '*  Rocky  Hill."  This 
was  the  extreme  left  of  our  line.  The  regiment  had  barely  gone  into  position^ 
when  all  of  our  troops  in  front,  except  two  regiments  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Reserves,  were  driven  back  and  up  the  hill,  passing  through  our  lines. 

At  that  moment  we  received  the  order  to  advance  to  the  support  of  the 
two  regiments  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves.  The  command  received,  the 
Sixty-second  dashed  forward  with  eager  enthusiasm,  closed  up  witJi  the 
Pennsylvania  troops,  and  immediately  opened  fire  upon  the  advancing  enemy. 
After  delivering  several  volleys,  we  charged  the  enemy's  columns,  broke  them, 
drove  them  in  disorder  down  the  hill,  and  captured  two  light  twelve-pounder 
guns,  which  had  been  lost  by  the  Fifth  Corps  earlier  in  the  day.  Reaching 
the  front  of  '*  Rocky  Hill  "  the  regiment  advanced  about  100  yards,  and  halt- 
ing, remained  in  this  position  until  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July. 

About  10  o'clock  that  morning  the  enemy  advanced  their  column  in 
reconnoissance.  We  promptly  met  the  advance,  and  by  a  well-directed  fire 
drove  it  back.  At  2  o'clock  p.  m.  our  line  and  the  hills  beyond  were  viciously 
shelled  by  the  enemy,  but  without  any  advance  of  their  troops.  At  6  o'clock  we 
were  moved  forward  to  the  left  in  support  of  a  reconnoissance,  under  General 
Crawford.  Our  regiment  was  actively  engaged  in  this  movement,  and  advanced 
to  the  extreme  left  of  our  line,  where  we  met  some  of  the  enemy's  troops,  which 
we  drove  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  capturing  many  prisoners.  We  remained 
in  our  advanced  position  until  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  of 
July,  when  we  were  ordered  to  support  a  reconnoissance  made  to  the  front 
by  General  Sykes,  This  was  accomplished  without  loss,  and  we  occupied  the 
position  thus  gained  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Col.  David  J.  Nevin,  of  our  regiment,  who  commanded  the  brigade  to  which 
the  Sixty-second  was  attached,  in  his  report  of  the  action  of  bis  brigade,  says: 
"  The  extraordinary  endurance  evinced  by  my  command  and  their  daring 
bravery  at  the  turning  point  of  the  battle  deserve  larger  mention  than  the 
limit  of  the  report  will  allow.  Never  did  troops  advance  upon  the  enemies 
of  their  country  with  more  cheerfulness  and  spirit." 

The  bronze  tablet  on  the  monument  is  illustrative  of  the  moment  when 
the  Sixty-second  New  York  drove  the  advancing  columns  of  the  enemy  down 
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.-  -.    ."sjn-inc  Jse  n*o  twelve-pounder  guns  of  the  Fifth 

;  «.^     xvi    v;fi$  ,:rv:anized  and  mustered  into  tlie  sen-ice 

-    .    •%    ,'i-    ,-4  New  York  on  the  30ih  day  of  June,  1861, 

'    .  •     V  V  continued  in  its  command  until  the  after- 

SCv.  vkhcn  he  was  killed  while  gallantly  leading 

>!>,•  1    •♦^."v:^  t\»  resist  the  advance  of  the  enemy  at  Fair 

^N    -j-ifvtc  vkAs  1. 000  strong  when  it  reached  the  seat 

*      ..       %  ,  M-.'v;  Ki'xcr.  it  was  commanded  by  Col.  David  J. 

.^>,  H      ».    *.    s.'i.    VVcvx!ore  B.  Hamilton,  a  son  of  the  late 

»     ■••itv       "V  :v*:m  of  its  original  enlistment  was  three 

s  -     ■.>».'  .'1  .'c  I'.ivc  years*  term  nearly  all  the  sur\ivors 

.  »     ■    xv«vv*  viuriug  tlie  war. 

\»x»'  V -.'.\c  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  participated 

*.■.  was  always  in  active  field  ser\'ice,  from 

»     .  .      v-  l\»toniac  under  General  McClellan,  until 

.        .        ..      N'.'Ul.'.VW. 

.     >v  Vttsiv  of  the  Potomac  it  was  first  attached 

V       v.*vN.i'>   l\v\cs.  ami  subsequently  to  the  Sixth 

...»       K.'v«i.".  Ji<\lj;wiok.     It  participated  in  the  foUow- 

»     V    ..     '.      X  xv-i\icc.  viz.:     The  Siege  of  Yorktown, 

vv.'     ruu-s    I'uir    Oaks.  Oak    Grove.  Savage 

.  \..vAs««  UiM.  Second  Manassas,  South  Mountain, 

.    VN>  •-     '-...A.%o4  ^■n^lenoksburg,  Mar>e's  Heights.  Salem 

..'...^    tiMik>to\\ii.  Rappahannock  Station,  Mine 

^   ^.    ,       ..   ..    V  .M  lUibor.  Monocacy,  Fort  Stevens,  Stras- 

^     ......  y'is\;ii\«ii,  Fisher's  Hill,  Cedar  Creek,  Siege 

,     V      .  .  sHvJv  M\\\  Appomattox. 

,      ..    Nx.m\>l  At  Marye's  Heights,  The  Wilderness, 

•,    .K-  is>;iiiu'nt  it  lost  in  killed  in  battle  and  by 

,    .!<  t'ne  \»l  diitv.  as  near  as  1  can  gather  the 

\.    w  vwUi-'ive  oi  those  who  were  disabled  by 

,  ^».     '  x.i.nu'l  K***  *"'  appioxiniaic  tigure. 

,    >,      »v.*.»  v  »uileiiuMii.s  ot  the  most  j^eneral  character 

,     .      x     vKiinem  tUiHiiK  tlie  war.     Reference  may  be 

»,v..x    iv'ni   wlmh    I    make  shoil  cxiracis.     These 

,ii;v   ,i;vue»at«ons  lliat  the  Sixty-second  Regi- 

s.»  a  ..i.ii.'i>  .ind  leiiiK>sly  peru»rmed  its  whole  duty 
^   \.»..v..  >  ^  \i.ieiue. 

:^   ..v.i    t  ^.utk  \Vhrat»>ii,  connnaiuling  brigade,  in 

^  ^  ^  J,..y,  ..,  I'usUMiikNbmg.  in  which  he  >ays:     "Just 

^'^       X.     N.  ■«iv4".^'^  woik»  upon  the  Heij"ht.s  of  Fredcricks- 

...x»uJ  \c«Um  U»  feel  them  ami  leani  something 

^•.KvN^  vHvC»  uuiiibei   i»f  KiHia.  etc.     1  .^lelected  the 

X  '«.  ^'   *'■  Hainili*'"    iunmiandiu)^.  and  form- 

'^       *^    .    .^v  v^vaW  uuulieil  up  to  iliaw  the  enemy's  fire. 
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Before  the  regiment  was  200  yards  from  the  brigade  line,  it  was  opened  upon 
by  a  heavy  musketry  fire,  and  apparently  five  pieces  of  artillery  from  the 
Rebel  works  and  rifle  pits.  The  Sixty-second  New  York  and  One  hundred 
and  second  Pennsylvania  were  compelled  to  fall  back  a  few  yards  to  a  line 
where  the  slopes  afforded  them  protection  from  the  enemy's  fire,  and  in  about 
as  many  seconds  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  64  ofHccrs  and  men.  Their 
conduct  is  worthy  of  special  praise  and  notice.  The  Sixty-second  lost  its 
color  sergeant,  its  commander  was  wounded,  and  30  musket  balls  pierced 
its  flag." 

*•  During  the  Battle  of  Salem  Heights,  the  Ninety-eighth  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Sixty-second  New  York  were  necessarily  left  on  the  south  side  of  tlic 
main  road,  where  they  performed  gallant  service  under  the  officer  in  charge 
of  that  portion  of  the  line.  They  lost  heavily,  and  held  their  position  to 
the  last" 

General  Wheaton,  in  dosing  his  report  of  that  battle,  said:  "It  was  im- 
possible for  the  gallant  little  band  —  forty -five  in  number^  of  the  Sixty- 
second  New  York  Volunteers,  under  Lieutenants  Morris  and  Stewart,  to  es- 
cape capture.  Their  fire  as  skirmishers  on  the  advancing  enemy  delayed  his 
movements  and  necessitated  a  more  careful  reconnoissance  which  took  time, 
and  in  my  opinion  the  time  thus  gained,  saved  the  right  of  the  Second 
Division  and  my  owti  brigade  from  capture/' 

Col.  David  J.  Nevin,  who  took  command  of  the  regiment  after  the  death 
of  Colonel  Riker,  at  the  Battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  Va.,  in  his  report  of  the  service 
of  the  regiment  in  that  battle,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  received  and 
delivered  tlieir  fire,  concluded  his  reference  as  follows:  "My  men  behaved 
bravely,  and  while  they  act  so  nobly,  I  have  no  fear  for  the  cause  in  which 
they  are  engaged." 

Like  commendations  of  the  service  of  this  regiment  in  other  battles  of  the 
war  could  be  quoted,  but  enough  has  been  presented  here  to  satisfy  the 
citizens  of  oiu-  great  State  that  the  men  who  composed  the  Sixty-second  Regi- 
ment New  York  Volunteers  rendered  gallant  service  to  the  Empire  State  and 
deserved  well  the  monument  erected  in  their  honor. 

The  "  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  "  was  won  and  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  regiment  for  special  gallantry  upon  the  battlefield: 
Edward  Browne,  James  Evans,  and  Charles  E.  Morse.  Many  acts  of  greater 
gallantry  by  members  of  the  Sixty-second  might  be  pointed  to  at  periods  of 
great  emergency  and  danger,  which  were  probably  tinnoticed  at  the  time  by 
those  who  had  the  power  to  invoke  our  superior  officers  to  give  them  deserved 
reco^rnttTon. 


J.  I»,  l,V>-»  rRl?»T. 


63d,    69th,   and    88th    NEW    YORK    INFANTRY 
111  the  wwkIr  west  nf  ihe  WTi  wit  Held,  and   ni'iir  lli«  "  KfK.'fcy  Kuull." 


1'.  J.   SEVEKEMJK,   I  HuTU. 
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DEDICATION    OF  MONUMENT. 
IRISH  BRIGADE. 

63d,  69th,  and  88th  REGIMENTS  INFANTRY. 
July  2,  i888. 
Address  of  Gen.  Robert  Nugent. 
Mr.  President,  Comrades  and  Survivors  of  the  Irish  Brigade: 

I  am  honored  by  your  distinguished  invitation  to  address  you  as  the  Chair- 
man of  these  proceedings.  I  am  a  soldier  merely,  not  given  to  speak,  and  can 
ill  address  you  in  a  manner  befitting  this  illustrious  occasion,  commemorative 
of  the  services  of  our  heroic  dead. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Empire  State  of  the  Union  and  many  friends 
of  the  Irish  soldier  we  meet  here  to  decorate  the  graves  of  our  fallen  comrades, 
and  to  erect  this  beautiful  monument  in  honor  of  their  gallant  services. 

On  this  spot,  twenty-five  years  ago  to-day,  that  brigade,  of  which  we  are 
the  only  survivors,  took  part  in  this  great  battle  of  the  war,  and  fought  with 
a  gallantry  whose  story  has  been  echoed  from  North  to  South  and  from  East 
to  West. 

The  Irish  Brigade,  comrades,  like  that  famous  old  brigade  at  Fontenoy,  is 
exemplified  in  the  hearts  of  every  true  Irishman  the  world  over,  and  its  name 
and  deeds  are  enrolled  on  the  list  of  the  immortal  military  organizations  that 
took  part  in  the  great  conflict  on  this  field. 

I  win  not  tell  the  story  of  its  many  engagements,  leaving  that  for  the 
distinguished  orator  who  is  to  follow  me,  but  will  only  refer  to  the  details 
connected  with  the  inception  of  the  organization  which  afterwards  became 
so  famous  and  widely  known  as  the  Irish  Brigade. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  Sixty-ninth  Militia  returned  to 
New  York  from  the  battlefield  of  Bull  Run,  in  the  armory  of  that  regiment, 
the  heroic  soldier,  distinguished  scholar,  and  Irish  patriot,  Gen.  Thomas 
Francis  Meagher,  with  myself,  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  an  Irish  Brigade, 
with  the  intention  of  having  for  its  first  conmiander  that  fearless  soldier. 
Gen.  James  Shields. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  absence  of  that  gentleman  from  this  country  and 
the  inability  to  reach  him,  and  the  necessity  of  having  some  representative 
Irish  soldier  to  take  immediate  command,  we  were  unable  to  secure  the 
services  of  General  Shields,  and  so  the  command  devolved  on  that  gallant 
soldier,  the  record  of  whose  life  is  emblazoned  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  Irish 
patriots  —  Gen.  Thomas  Francis    vieagher. 

From  this  time  on  and  until  the  close  of  the  war  the  Irish  Brigade  took 
part  in  neariy  all  of  the  battles  in  which  the  grand  and  gallant  old  Second 
Corps,  under  Sumner,  Couch,  Hancock,  Warren  and  Humphreys  was  engaged, 
and  of  which  it  formed  a  part. 

The  brigade  originally  numbered  about  5,000  men;  but  the  losses  sustained 
on  the  many  battlefields  on  which  it  played  such  a  prominent  pan  so  decimated 
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its  glorious  ranks  that  when  it  reached  the  city  of  New  York  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  its  roll-call  did  not  disclose  as  many  hundreds. 

The  battle  of  Fredericksburg  came  near  wiping  it  out  of  existence;  and 
to  illustrate  the  loss  of  my  own  regiment  at  this  battle,  I  will  state  that  the 
regiment  took  into  battle  210  muskets  and  18  officers.  Of  these  141  were 
either  killed  or  wounded,  and  of  the  18  officers  that  went  in  2  were  killed 
and  14  wounded.    The  loss  in  the  other  raiments  was  equally  as  great. 

But,  comrades,  I  must  give  way  to  the  cermonies  which  are  to  follow.  In 
conclusion  I  only  desire  to  say  that  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion to  know  that  the  only  legacy  that  I  can  leave  to  my  children  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence,  I  was  once  the  commander  of  the 
Irish  Brigade,  which  never  lost  a  color,  nor  had  one  of  its  flags  stained  by 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 


THE  IRISH  BRIGADE  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

By  William  Geoghegan. 

I. 
O  comrades,  step  with  reverent  tread 

Tow'rd  this  historic  mound; 
The  soil  once  wet  with  brave  men's  blood 

Is  always  holy  ground. 
Here  five-and-twenty  years  ago 

An  Irish  phalanx  stood, 
And  here  they  swelled  the  battle-tide 

With  generous  Celtic  blood. 

II. 
Thro*  many  a  fierce,  ensanguined  fight, 

Two  banners  o'er  them  flew  — 
The  emblems  of  the  land  they  left, 

And  the  land  they  came  unto; 
No  stain  e'er  fell  on  either's  folds  — 

No  foeman  e'er  could  say 
He'd  plucked  a  tassel  from  those  stalls, 

Or  snatched  a  shred  away! 

III. 
Though  rent  and  splintered,  flags  and  staffs. 

With  foeman  face  to  face. 
Above  the  vanguard's  fire-swept  line, 
Those  flags  maintained  their  place, 
And  out  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  lips 
The  wrathful  sentence  drew: 
"There  goes  that  damned  green  flag  again 
Beside  the  Yankee  blue!" 
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IV. 

On  Fair  Oaks  field,  on  Maryc's  Heights, 

Through  Fredericksburg's  dread  daya^ 
Well,  well  the  Southland's  veterans  knew 

Those  blended  banners'  blaze; 
Where'er  the  fight  was  desperate 

And  spears  struck  fire  from  spears^ 
Those  flags  flashed  out  above  the  line* 

Of  Irish  Brigadiers. 

V. 

Columbia  hath  a.  memory. 

Generous,  proud,  and  keen. 
That  fondly  holds  remembrance  of 

The  boys  who  bore  the  green; 
So  sleep,  ye  brave,  unselfish  dead, 

Who  fell  within  its  shade; 
This  shaft  will  tell  to  other  time* 

"Hie  sacrifice  je  made. 

VI. 
The  war-dram's  throb  and  bugle  sound 

Ye  loved  to  hear  is  o'er  — 
The  damp,  cold  earth  is  heaped  above 

Your  hearts  forever  more; 
But  memVy  of  your  gallant,  deeds 

Enlivens,  stirs,  and  thrills. 
Like  echoes  of  a  clarion  call 

Around  Killamey's  hills. 
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ORATION  OF  GEN.  DENIS  F.  BURKE, 

COMItADES: 

On  this  great  occasion  I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  possess  the  oratorical 
power  of  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  or  the  poetic  genius  of  "  Miles  0*ReiHy,'' 
to  depict  in  fitting  terms  the  magnificent  behavior  of  those  three  regiments, 
which  we  are  assembled  here  to-day  to  honor  by  unveiling  a  monument  erected 
by  the  great  State  of  New  York  to  mark  the  locality  where  they  so  heroically 
fought  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  Irish  Brigade  when  it  went  into  battle  here 
numbered  only  530  men,  consisting  of  five  regiments  —  the  Sixty-third,  Sixty- 
ninth,  and  Eighty-eighth  New  York  Volunteers,  One  hundred  and  sixteenth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  Twenty-eighth  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  under 
the  command  of  that  brave  and  accomplished  soldier,  Col.  Patrick  Kelly 
of  the  Eighty-eighth  New  York.  To  do  justice  to  that  brigade,  and  to  show 
why  our  ranks  were  depleted  from  nearly  5,000  men  to  the  size  of  half  a 
regiment,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  give  a  synopsis  of  its  achievements  from  the 
time  of  its  organization  until  it  arrived  on  the  held  of  battle,  July  2,  1863. 
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Mill  llik>  tll.->,(Mioii«  Uuito  \«i  r«uU  Run  \va$  fought  and  the  amiy  of  the 
I  iii>>i«  \\.\.^  yUu.wsA  i  k;l*'»*"»>  ks'Im^^.  Ahuvvit  oi  despiir.  filled  the  hearts  of 
Ot>  i'.  .>|»K  ol  »!»»  Iv'\*l  \hmiS  U  vk**  At  that  rlrrte  tha:  a  few  men  who  had 
1 .11  ii- <|<-u> «t  NNi»!»  k-^N  ^>N»v  •.»uu^  \v«  \x*rx  \i'-:r:a  a:  Bull  Run,  chief  of 
,.  I,  ...  ^v, .  s >:....»;  ^  i\»..s',  .i  v  x  ^.10  oi  ^c-:us^  rb^rri*  F.  Meagher,  con- 
»..\,.\  *:»»  ..:\,»  .v;  ■»«.v'-«^  .»;»  "  sO  ■,^:-^acc.  T'^  ScxTi -I'viri  Regiment  was 
,  ..  .v   .^  H-      **      »>^    i'*    -v  •  »v»v    i^c    s'^'     cc  r^eir  c.^ur.innien  of  other 

v\   *  '  •  >-.    *  '-■»*.<  ^.»x  .».vs.i  .v^  .    ail:«.^.    V  :he  srardarsi  of  the  Republic. 

\      ^  ^s  .    \- ^ u    >*v     v.»'»'^    ..rv.    ,^v.-rir.  were  the  le^icing  spirits  in 

•  ^     u    vv .    , .:...!   ».«^..    *  j^  V*  "K-?^ -•^  »'rh  two  batteries  of  artillen-. 

•■  X     ^  t    .u   ,  \^*..s.xA  .»    :'v   >4.  •  V*..     x   "^Tv-tf*  were  sej-araied  from  the 

.   .      ..      ....     .'s.;    %^'xv-     -%  .■■^'*    »*»«>  «^   conspicuous  on    every  battle- 

,N  V    ..  -..v      'n     V  .....    ,.      N      .    .     ..s     '^-N    .'Tj^afo.'!,  as  their  comrades  of 

I.  V  ^...     X. 

-,      '  .s    N...    ''    .-V   x}^     V..X    ..  .»    •.    -x  t-.ir;.;  :n  the  fall  of  iS6i,  and 

^    , ^.    .     ^      ■->*.'^    coii-NrAted  for  its  unswerving 

,.,,  ..         .\     .>v""'  >l*■•^^  v'f  the  Second  Corps,  then 

^  yx     '     X    ..  *  ^    V     v:v>.j.r»';<o::.  Hancock,  and  last, 

V     .  ,    ,^       .     ...  .1...     1  i-.'v       "  ':h  tV.&t  division  and  corps  it 

.     .     ^   .  "'..v     .     «t-r-«.ii7if.rro.x.     History  records  the 

^     ^  .s     ^  ..     ...^    ^    -K-  .Vm:y  of  the  Potomac  at 

-w    ;.^. ..«  *;  M;ilvcni  Hill,  when  the 

.   ,  _     .    li.is  tV  ;v.ake  tlie  final  charge  in 
.  .  ...      ■  .  .c.     if,  >,i$  report  speaks   in  the 

, ..    .»v  vi'^V*^  rwid.  known  in  history 

.*.  v*oit  x'A-Vvi  irvMU  Lleneral  McClellan, 

>.     t*,.s,«.««v«  <>-.•  *-.ij:host  encomiums.   After 

^^.^^»iK  ptsf,  she  V'^ne  hundred  and  six- 

^    .i*<«h?«vv   iv*  the  brigade  and  became 

,.,    a.*.    ,Kx    l\venjber  13.  i8co.  when  in 

.V    >;\\W  s\m|»*.  it  cltarged  tl;e  enemy 

.^  *v.   y>y<<    ot  its   number.     One  year 

\  .,^     ^-»**  Hs.lv."  >vr  Aie  here  .specially  to  honor 

,..*.    o.,\  jvitiblo  battle  an*.;  the  previous 

,.^ss»    N'VN^  -\>o  men  til  for  duty.     It  is 

..v,x .«•"»»  >v«'**'*i:^*  ^*'  ^*"r  brijjiule  that  day. 

O..V    ..    ••*.    V«:.»\'*^,  4«ul  the  war  b.istories  and 

.  ,     <-..-:n   5*  itU'winj;  Ivm u:s  lunv  j-.tajininoent 

V     ...w    .N  ^t\vu  bo\\\ov»d  in  their  caps  in 

,v..     •»',-  s'^Hnci  who  was    dotailevl  to   see 

,    .,^.    „ivi  ihs»  \sxUW,  K»mul  the  fallen  braves 

>     .    Ik  s*'nJ".v'ji  >;mw.  ttud  nearest  to  their 

»  'i..x    :  ''\i^'»vi  «.\»  *U*»n  the  iv'ui  \'t  the  KIcvemh 
^  'WiKi.^    uv*'»  bemi;  vitpt.tuX    And  here  it 
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came  on  that  bright  July  morning  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  with  the  rest 
of  the  heroic  corps,  which  on  that  occasion  was  commanded  by  the  noble 
Hancock.  Here  it  was,  foot  sore  and  tired  from  forced  marching,  depleted 
in  numbers  but  resolute  and  determined  to  do  its  whole  duty,  and  at  every 
cost  to  uphold  the  renown  won  in  all  former  combats  as  if  its  ranks  were 
full.  It  numbered  only  530  men,  but  every  man  was  a  tried  veteran  who 
feraembered  that  the  Irish  Brigade  represented  an  expatriated  race  fighting 
for  the  unity  of  a  nation  that  extended  to  its  countrymen  liberty  and  citizen- 
ship; and  that  if  it  failed  on  this  occasion  to  maintain  the  reputation  formerly 
gained,  the  bravery  of  the  Irish  race  and  standing  as  soldiers  would  be  seriously 
aflfectcd.  It  fought  then  as  it  was  its  wont  to  do.  Each  man  became  equal 
to  ten,  and  the  brigade  on  this  historic  field  of  battle  won  the  plaudits  of  the 
army  and  the  country  for  its  brilliant  conduct. 

To  me  these  surroundings  to-day  bring  back  vividly  the  scene  of  that  great 
struggle  witnessed  here  in  1863.  On  yonder  ground  the  advancing  column  of 
gray,  and  here  the  moving  line  of  battle  of  blue  to  repulse  that  threatened 
stroke  which  is  about  to  be  delivered  by  the  veterans  of  Lee.  Here  we  saw 
a  sublime  sight  just  as  the  order  of  advance  was  about  to  be  given.  The 
brigade  were  kneeling  and  our  faithful  Chaplain,  Father  Corby,  invoked  the 
Divine  blessing  on  their  cause  and  undertaking.  Rising  from  that  posture, 
the  command  "  Forward!  "  is  heard  along  the  line;  and  fortified  with  religious 
consolation  the  Irish  Brigade  advanced,  carrying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
the  old  Green  Flag  of  Erin  —  the  two  flags  they  had  already  followed  through 
so  many  battlefields.  On  and  through  the  wheat  that  covered  the  ground, 
they  advanced  gradually  and  surely,  losing  many  of  their  number,  until 
out  of  the  530  who  advanced,  195  are  killed  and  wounded  before  tliey  are 
brought  to  a  halt. 

Here  twenty-five  years  ago  the  Puritan  and  the  Celt  fought  side  by  side 
for  the  Union  founded  by  George  Washington  and  his  confreres,  just  the 
same  as  they  did  under  Montgomery  in  the  Revolution,  Jackson  at  New 
Orleans,  Scott  at  Lundy's  Lane,  and  Shields  on  the  plains  of  Mexico;  and 
everywhere  during  our  civil  war,  whereever  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floated  in 
battle,  there  were  Irishmen  fighting  for  the  preservation  of  this  Republic,  the 
only  refuge  of  the  oppressed  of  all  lands. 

Yes,  Irishmen  and  the  sons  of  Irishmen  have  stood  nobly  by  the  Republic 
at  every  critical  period  in  its  history*  Americans  of  all  classes  and  sections 
gladly  acknowledge  this  fact.  Witness  the  conduct  of  General  George  G. 
Meade,  the  grandson  of  an  Irishman,  who,  taking  command  of  the  Army  of 
tlie  Potomac  on  its  way  to  this  historic  ground,  accomplished  such  a  victory 
in  less  than  a  week!  I  shall  dare  to  say,  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
military  geniuses  of  the  war.  The  presence  of  mind,  the  coolness,  the  sagacity, 
and  the  indomitable  entrgy  displayed  by  him  at  a  moment  of  extreme  peri! 
to  the  Union  and  Army,  combined  %vith  his  masterly  tactics,  all  go  to  point 
him  out  as  the  very  man  for  that  occasion. 

And  to-day  the  people  of  this  broad  land,  irrespective  of  creeds,  religious 
or  political,  arc  sending  their  prayers  to  Heaven  for  the  recovery  of  one,  who 
by  his  deeds  is  enshrined  an  idol  in  their  hearts;  one  who  in  peace  is  meek 
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and  gentle  as  a  lamb,  but  in  war  a  thunderbolt;  one  whose  valor  and  genius 
shines  with  resplendent  light  on  the  pages  of  American  history,  and  who  has 
added  a  lustre  to  the  military  genius  of  this  free  land,  which  time  cannot  dim 
nor  history  eclipse.  Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan  1  Sprung  from  the  grand  old 
Celtic  race,  filled  with  their  fiery  valor,  he  rose  from  an  humble  station  to  the 
pn>udcst  and  highest  in  our  army.  He  is  of  our  blood.  His  fame  and  name 
are  linked  with  ours,  and  none  render  more  loving  homage  to  his  merits  than 
we  the  survivors  of  the  Irish  Brigade.  From  this  historic  field  we  send  him 
loving  greeting  to-day  and  a  heartfelt  wish  for  his  speedy  recovery. 

During  all  the  battles,  sieges  and  other  operations  in  which  we  were  engaged, 
each  regiment  of  this  brigade  carried  two  flags,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  Free 
America,  and  the  Green  Flag  of  poor  persecuted  Ireland.  They  bore  both  to 
the  frv^nt  in  the  headlong  charges  at  Malvern  Hill,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg, 
Kerf,  the  WDdemess,  and  Spotsylvania,  and  never  lost  or  deserted  either  flag. 
'l>ey  nerer  lost  a  battery  they  were  assigned  to  support,  nor  a  position  given 
Iheu*  K^  hold  until  ordered  to  withdraw. 

\.\>ttiraUes,  we  have  seen  these  two  banners  wave  at  Gaines'  Mill  when 
vles4>dir  and  defeat  were  imminent;  they  waved  at  Malvern  Hill  when  the 
^t\H5»v\l  $hook  beneath  the  charging  legions  of  Lee;  we  have  seen  them  at 
AutKtaiu  breast  the  shock  of  death,  when  their  folds  became  as  gory  as  the 
l^ivHtiKl  oxer  which  we  bore  them,  and,  though  reddened  and  stained  with  the 
w»K^Sk<'  ami  hIvHxi  of  battle,  they  still  maintained  their  position  in  the  front. 
l"t\c>  ^*\e\l  ti^xMhcr  here  when  a  Continent  was  at  stake;  they  flashed  in  the 
\\^WcuK>*  amid  a  revel  of  death;  they  were  the  first  flags  planted  on  the 
*»»K^v*  ai  S|S^*vlvania;  and  at  each  and  every  place,  begirt  by  patriotism  and 
tMUAbvHKNl  by  valor,  they  never  wavered,  never  faltered,  never  quailed  until 
Vhc\  ^:u■.<^^  in  the  sunlight  of  victory  at  Appomattox. 

r»\>.  \\v  \^itne*se\l  scenes  on  every  battlefield  we  participated  in  which  are 
un»4  tN\Nv\\\l  by  historians,  but  which,  nevertheless,  were  as  heroic  as  the 
v'lu  ^vx  o4  tV  brijjiule.  I  refer  to  the  conduct  of  our  chaplains.  Fathers 
vSu  \.  v^H^\  And  Dillon,  in  the  discharge  of  their  sacred  duties.  In  the 
V ,  .VS4  .4i»>!  ^;nM\dt  of  l>attle,  when  terror  and  death  were  nigh  and  many  a 
v.un  A  i-  «>s\t  |\ue»  they  have  been  with  us,  constant  in  their  trust,  faithful  to 
v;ix4i  v:.»u.  *\Kl  ^lc^^^c^l  to  the  flag.  Unwavering  in  their  loyalty  and 
v.u...»,.M.x\\l  iu  ihcir  devotion  to  their  country  and  religion,  these  meek  and 
h.u.NA  Kv:?vvx^vH>  v^  the  Crucified  bore  with  heroic  fortitude  all  the  trials 
4ua  ^v.ix.u^N'*^  ^hich  surrounded  their  perilous  mission.  When  night 
vAs.^xi  ,v**  /v  vwUM  ami  vanquished  we  have  seen  them,  lantern  in  hand,  visit- 
v»^  V  u  \x>^.  ik'ssL  WmvUng  beside  them,  consohng  those  in  pain  and  shriving 
^.«?  >.\..s  l^v>  \vct^  the  custodians  of  the  last  message  from  the  departing 
.  »,i  .M  v^c  >'>^^^  *v*Klier  to  loved  ones  at  home.  It  mattered  not  to  them 
vv\.  v  »,;^iv^/vhc  uuKxrtunate  sufferer  professed,  their  generous  souls  went 
.  .  .«i  .,v\..>^o.\^  'v^  ^w  ««o"y'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  comrades,  the  brave 
.  xv.  ..    t  sxiv   v^>nm\  wdUiv^  lil^  would  this  day  swell  the  glorious  testimony  to 

sS  ,.,.»  ,.v,^si  hs^NS^*  wIh^  led  us  in  that  mighty  struggle,  Meagher,  our  first 
r  .i\>,  w»  vhv*  ou\>  vwe  who  did  not  meet  death  on  the  battlefield  at  the 
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head  of  the  brigade  he  loved  so  well.  The  turbid  waters  of  the  Missouri  en- 
gulphed  him;  he  was  lost  by  an  accident  and  the  resting  place  of  his  coffinSess 
corpse  is  unknown.  But  to-day  in  every  land  where  civilization  extends,  the 
name  and  fame  of  this  orator,  soldier,  and  pioneer  of  Freedom  is  known  and 
revered.  No  monument  is  erected  to  perpetuate  his  genius;  but  his  fame  is 
ever  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  two  continents,  and  his  burning: 
words  in  the  cause  of  the  Union  which  aroused  the  lethargic,  gave  valor  to 
the  patriot,  and  compelled  the  wavering  to  leap  to  arms  in  defence  of  their 
country,  are  rcmenibcred  and  prized. 

And  Col.  Patrick  Kelly,  who  so  valiantly  led  us,  here  deserves  to  he  re- 
membered with  veneration  and  love  by  every  soldier  of  the  Irish  Brigade. 
He  was  with  us  from  the  commencement,  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the 
brigade  in  ail  its  weary  marches  and  fighting  till  he  came  to  Petersburg,  where 
he  fought  his  last  battle.  On  that  June  afternoon  in  1864,  when  we  advanced 
to  storm  the  intrcnchmcnts  of  that  city,  while  at  the  head  of  his  command 
leading  the  charge  with  the  colors  of  his  old  regiment  in  his  hands,  a  shell 
struck  him  and  he  fell  without  an  utterance.  So  died  one  of  the  bravest 
soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  went  to  his  grave  having  filled  a 
measure  of  usefulness,  beloved  by  his  comrades  and  mourned  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  Second  Corps  without  regard  to  rank. 

And  the  splendid  hero  and  magnificent  soldier  vihose  name  is  as  familiar 
among  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  that  of  the  organizer 
of  that  patriotic  body  himself!  How  can  I  find  language  to  depict  to  you 
his  briUiant  services?  Suffice  to  say  that  Gen,  Thomas  A.  Smyth  was  one 
of  the  grandest  soldiers  of  our  race.  He  came  to  us  prior  to  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  and  commanded  us  in  tliat  fearful  battle  and  at  Spotsylvania.  In 
both  encounters  he  added  to  his  own  splendid  reputation  as  a  soldier  and 
shed  fresh  lustre  on  our  brigade.  He  left  us  for  a  higher  command.  He  fell 
two  days  before  the  surrender  of  Lee  a-  the  head  of  his  troops,  respected  and 
mourned  by  the  whole  army.  As  a  patriot  and  as  a  soldier.  General  Smyth 
was  an  example  worthy  of  study,  emulation  and  commemoration.  As  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  his  adopted  country,  his  glory  belongs  to  the  United 
States;  bu  we  of  the  Irish  race  reverence  his  memory  for  the  love  he  bore 
the  land  of  his  birth,  and  his  unsurpassed  fidelity  to  all  trusts  imposed  upon 
him  during  his  brilliant  career  as  a  soldier. 

And  next  comes  Col.  Richard  Byrnes  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Massachusetts. 
There  was  not  a  braver  or  more  accomplished  soldier  in  the  army  than  he. 
He  joined  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States  when  but  a  boy,  and  rose 
by  attention  to  duty  and  good  conduct  to  the  position  of  captain.  He  was 
subsequently  commissioned  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusettts  as  colonel 
of  our  old  comrades,  the  Twenty-eighth  Massachusetts.  He  conmianded  us 
after  the  departure  of  General  Smyth,  and  met  his  death  wound  at  the 
terrible  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  June  3,  1864. 

Peace  to  the  souls  of  all  the  brave  men  of  our  organization!  No  matter 
whether  they  ranked  as  officers  or  carried  the  rifle,  they  were  ever  faithful  to 
honor,  duty  and  country.  , 
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Comrades,  our  task  is  pcriom'.evll  We  have  unveiled  this  pile,  and  it  will 
s!.-."  i  lo  perpetiiaie  the  fame  of  those  heroes.  To  keep  their  memory  green 
•.;•  lite  AiiierivMU  lieari.  tliis  Cc!:ic  cros*  has  hci-n  erected.  It  is  an  emblem  of 
■.:>-:.i'.u!.  t\pical  of  laiih  and  devotion,  and  il;e  most  appropriate  that  could 
.■^  v.i'>^\l  t».»  hand  down  to  posterity  the  bravery  of  our  race  in  the  great  cause 
\.!v.^-:iv\in  liluTiy.  To  v»ur  dead  it  will  be  unknown:  for.  all  the  plaudits 
w-  c.;:v  ■'•(•oak.  all  ilie  lienors  we  can  give,  all  the  monuments  we  can  raise 
v..  ''v':  .iw.ikv-u  i!io  vlreamlcss  sleep  of  the  tomb.     Still,  in  the  coming  years 

.  wV.  i.i'.>c  i:>  iwnxi  \.o  heaven,  and  in  lettered  language  tell  to  those  who 

>  m";  vO-.-.'c  at'.v-r  us  how  bra\oly  their  fatlicrs  battled  and  bleil  for  the  old  liai; 

.1 'vi  !v.v\f.i  h'.'ciiy!     .\nd  as  ihe  sympathetic  ivy  clings  around   it  and   the 

■ '  •>  \\«.»iii  b\   lite  K»v»tsteps  oi  Freedom's  worshippers  v.ho  shall  visit  here, 

.  u:i  nMMv!  .1  shune  at  \\lu»>e  footstool  the  patriot  shall  be  buoyed  with  hope 
.i  ■»■  .  \«>^'  whv*  .ue  vci  ^laves  in  their  native  land  will  be  ner\ed  with  earnest 
;  .V :MxMvMu-d   \.ilvM    lo  meet   the   foeman   who  oppress   them,  as  did   the 

■  j;.i.  v'  A'.u'.  ilu'M  cvMiM.ulos  on  this  r.eki  of  renown  where  the  libenies  of  the 
\  .  xM  wciv  >a\ed  and  peiiniuaied  for  the  glory  and  benefit  of  millions  ye: 

.   ..S\'J. 


*'v.i  v'.'.ow^'vl  the  l»K■^^iug  of  the  Monument  by  the  brigade  Chaplains. 
»  ■<.»  \\  IImmi  i\Mb\.  K'.  ^.  r..  I'ighty-eighth  X.  Y.  V.,  and  Rev.  Thomas 
v.vv  -N  1  .  .s»\i\  uiiuh  N.  Y.  V. 


i>l'K   V.W  I  FN'  COMR.^DES. 

Uv  WiiiiAM  Collins. 

I. 
k\.uc  «)Mt-.uK  lu-t  wiii^s  \>i  .>iiiowy  whitS 

\».  „>kiii«l  11  \uM\\  «>l  i-iMiMiii;  iii^ht. 

\,.  Ill  II  -,li.tllui>;  li>t  tlu'  ii.t>  : 
\\  II  .  ..tiiii  ImK.iIumin  iiiiMiM  no  more 

Vk  iii«<iii  llii'  iiH-  i\*  ktii'i't; 
\u^   '.Mi^:    U'lii:  tiiiiil  >iiiii'  IS  o'er, 
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Of  those  who  in  their  manhood  died 

To  blot  out  Slavery's  stain, 
And  rear  aloft  in  all  its  pride, 

Fair  Freedom's  flag  again! 
Tis  ours  to  raise  this  cross  on  high 

Above  the  Irish  dead, 
.Who  showed  mankind  the  way  to  die, 

When  Truth  and  Freedom  led. 

IV. 

They  came  from  a  land  where  Freedom  was  only  known  by  fame. 

Where  Slavery's  spell,  like  a  breath  of  hell,  had  banned  and  barred  her  name, 

Where  the  brave  man  moaned  in  fetters,  and  the  patriot  wept  in  thrall. 

And  red  with  the  blood  of  martyrs  the  despot  ruled  o'er  all ! 

But  when  on  Freedom's  soil  they  stood  and  saw  her  banner  soar. 

And  heard  the  foemen's  mustering  shout  re-echo  on  our  shore, 

They  leaped,  as  leaps  the  lightning's  flash  athwart  the  storm-tossed  sky. 

For  that  old  flag,  with  bosom  bare,  to  triumph  or  to  diel 

V. 

This  soil  13  the  graLve  of  heroes,  it  is  not  common  mould  I 

Each  foot  is  dyed  and  sanctified  with  the  blood  of  the  brave  and  bold ; 

And  an  incense  rises  from  their  graves  to  light  us  on  to  fame. 

And  mingles  in  each  patriot  soul  and  sets  his  heart  aflame, 

And  ner\'cs  the  veriest  slave  that  e'er  shrank  from  a  tyrant  foe. 

To  leap  to  life  with  armed  hand,  and  give  him  blow  for  blow  — 

To  strike  the  despot  to  the  death  though  bulwarked  round  in  steel. 

And  right  with  fierce  and  desperate  strength  the  wrongs  that  brave  men  feel  I 

VL 

Here,  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  where  treason*s  banner  flew, 

Where  rushed  in  wrath  the  Southern  Gray  to  smite  the  Northern  Blue, 

Where'er  that  Blue,  by  valor  ner^xd,  in  serried  ranks  was  seen. 

There  flashed  between  it  and  the  foe  the  daring  Irish  Green  I 

And  never  yet  on  any  land  rushed  forth  to  Freedom's  aid, 

A  braver  or  more  dauntless  band  than  Ireland's  brave  brigade. 

Pause  on  their  gravest    'Tis  holy  dust  ye  tread  upon  to-day, 

tThe  dust  of  Freedom's  martyred  dead  whose  souls  have  passed  away  1 


vn. 

No  more  the  ringing  bugle  blast 
Shall  fright  the  trembling  air ; 

No  more  the  squadrons  hurrying  fast 

To  meet  the  charge,  perchance  their  las^ 
Amid  the  battle's  glare; 

Their  pride,  their  strength,  all,  all  arc  past. 
In  peace  they  slumber  there. 
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And  comrades  true  beside  them  He, 

Who,  oft  on  field  and  flood. 
Fought  in  the  strife  for  Liberty, 

And  sealed  their  faith  in  blood; 
But  never  yet  beat  hearts  as  proud 

As  those  which  Ireland  gave  — 
Night's  sable  mantle  was  their  shroud, 

The  battlefield  their  gravel 

VIII. 
But  though  from  earth  has  passed  away 

Their  spirits  .bold  and  true. 
And  tombed  in  cold  and  senseless  clay 
The  hearts  that  bounded  warm  and  gay 
In  war's  wild  wassail,  every  fray 

Where  men  could  dare  and  do, — 
Their  deeds  will  shine  in  Freedom's  ray 
To  light  the  foeman  on  his  way. 

While  tyrants  stand  appalled. 
Their  name  and  fame  shall  last  for  aye. 
And  brighter  burn  from  day  to  day 
Till  the  sun  sinks  into  eternity. 

And  the  Judgment  Roll  is  called! 


TRANSFER  OF  MONUMENT. 
By  Col.  James  D.  Brady. 

Members  of  the  Gettysburg  Commission  : 

The  fame  of  Gen.  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  patriot,  orator,  soldier,  com- 
mander of  the  Irish  Brigade  is  imperishable.  Would  that  he  were  here  to- 
day to  present  this  magnificent  monument  to  youl  None  could  match  him 
upon  such  an  occasion  as  this.  How  eloquently,  how  appropriately,  how 
ably  he  would  perform  the  duty !  The  recollection  of  the  noble  deeds  of  valor 
of  his  own  dearly  beloved  brigade  would  inspire  him;  and  our  illustrious 
patriot  and  grand  hero  would,  if  he  were  here,  give  us  even  a  more  touching 
and  beautiful  word-picture  than  his  famous  and  soul-stirring  apostrophe  to  the 
sword. 

These,  my  comrades,  were  the  thoughts  that  rushed  through  my  mind  upon 
my  arrival  on  these  grounds  a  tew  moments  ago,  when  as  I  jumped  from  the 
wagon  I  was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  Father  Corby,  whom  I  have  not  met  since 
the  end  of  the  war,  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 

I  behold  for  the  first  time  since  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  a  number  of 
my  dear  companions  of  the  old  brigade,  and  as  my  thoughts  wander  back  to 
my  boyhood  days,  when  side  by  side  we  were  at  the  front  fighting  together 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  American  Union,  I  am  bewildered.    Amid  such 
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surroitndings,  in  such  presence,  with  such  reflections,  thoughts  smother  words, 
and  1  really  do  not  know  what  to  say. 

In  1861,  when  the  war  broke  out,  I  was  a  Virginia  boy  in  New  York.  My 
first  service  was  in  the  Sixth  New  York  Militia;  afterwards,  in  the  Thirty- 
seventh  New  York;  and  from  December,  1861,  to  August,  1865,  when  the 
regiment  under  my  command  was  mustered  out,  I  was  an  offtcer  of  the  Sixty- 
third  New  York  Volunteers.  Allliough  my  service  with  the  Irish  Brigade 
was  curtailed  by  assignments  to  staff-duty  with  other  commands,  I  regard  it 
as  an  honor  that  any  man  may  be  proud  of,  to  have  been  a  soldier  in  the 
Irish  Brigade;  and  to  me  it  was  a  still  greater  honor  and  mark  o£  distinction 
to  have  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  as  I  did  for  a 
time  as  acting  adjutant  general  of  the  brigade. 

This  grand  monument  which  we  are  to-day  dedicating,  is  the  living  witness 
of  the  devotion  of  Irishmen  to  the  American  Union,  and  the  great  sacrifice 
made  by  them  in  the  desperate  struggle  of  the  American  Nation  for  existence. 

Irishmen  everywhere,  and  at  all  periods  of  time,  have  been  conspicuous  for 
their  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  How  well  I  remember  in 
New  York,  in  1S61,  how  they  were  inspired  by  the  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
Union  when  the  flag  of  our  country  was  fired  upon  at  Fort  Sumter. 

Shields  and  Meagher,  Corcoran,  Lyons,  and  Aiulligan,  did  not  hesitate, 
but  immediately  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Union ;  and,  as  has  been  truly  said 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  Archbishop  Hughes  of  New  York  rendered  as  valuable 
service  to  the  Government  as  any  patriot  in  the  land. 

The  Irishmen  of  the  North,  in  1861,  were  inspired  by  the  fame  and  glory 
of  their  countrymen  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  They  remembered  Jeremiah 
O'Brien  and  General  Sullivan,  Commodore  Barry  and  General  Pickens,  Gen- 
eral Stark  and  the  Rutledges,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  and  Anthony 
Wayne,  Sergeant  Jasper  and  Gen.  Richard  Montgomery,  General  Knox  and 
Charles  Thompson;  and  many  other  Irish  patriots  were  upon  the  lips  and 
deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  patriots  of  1861.  They  cheerhdly  volunteered 
and  were  ready  to  freely  shed  their  blood  in  the  battles  for  Liberty  and  Union. 
Under  such  patriotic  sentiments  as  these  the  Irish  Brigade  was  organized. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  recite  the  story  of  its  heroic  deeds  from  1861  to  1865. 
In  all  the  great  battles  in  which  the  Army  of  the  F*otomac  was  engaged,  the 
Irish  Brigade  was  to  the  front,  and  performed  its  duty  faithfully.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  write  the  history  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  without  giving 
the  highest  of  praise  to  the  gallant  Irish  Brigade.  At  Antietam  it  was  to  the 
front,  nearest  "  Bloody  Lane."  At  Fredericksburg  the  men  with  the  green 
sprig  in  their  hats  were  found  dead  nearer  the  stone  wall  than  any  other  of  the 
Union  troops.  At  Gaines'  Mill  it  stopped  and  held  back  the  exultant  and 
victorious  foe,  and  magnificently  covered  Porter's  retreat  from  that  bloody 
field.  At  Savage  Station  the  well  directed  and  steady  fire  from  the  Irish 
Brigade  staggered  and  drove  back  the  enemy. 

Magruder,  in  his  terrific  assault  upon  Malvern  Hill,  rushed  over  other  troops, 
but  the  yell  of  the  Irish  Brigade  and  its  volley  after  volley  into  the  Confederate 
ranks  brought  them  to  bay.  Here  upon  this  battlefield,  although  reduced 
in  numbers,  it  not  only  held  its  own,  but  drove  the  enemy  from  their  position. 
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race  which  fought  so  nobly  on  the  fields  of  Fontenoy  —  the  Irish  Brigade  was 
distinguished  by  its  insignia,  its  red  trefoil,  its  green  feather,  and  above  all, 
by  its  glorious  standard,  the  flag  of  its  adopted  country  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
which  we  carried  successfully  through  so  many  battles,  unstained  by  ihe 
hand  of  the  enemy.  The  tattered  remnants  of  our  colors  now  in  the  Armory 
of  the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment,  in  New  York  City,  are  the  only  vestiges  of  what 
remain  to  exemplify  the  deeds  of  fallen  comrades,  the  memory  of  which 
exalts  us  to  the  highest  pitch  of  patriotism. 

The  brigade  remained  at  Camp  California  until  the  loth  day  of  March, 
1S62,  when  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  moved  on  to  Manassas  under  command 
of  that  able  and  gallant  soldier,  the  late  General  George  B.  McGellan.  The 
army  did  not  meet  the  enemy  at  Manassas,  and  returned  to  Alexandria,  em- 
barking for  Fortress  Mom-oe,  and  sailing  thence  up  the  York  River  to  Ship 
Point,  and  thence  to  Yorktown.  The  Siege  of  Yorktown  was  this  brigade's 
baptism  of  fire.  The  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  came  next,  followed  by  Gaines' 
Mill,  Savage  Station,  Peach  Orchard,  White  Oak  Swamp,  Glendale,  Malveni 
Hill,  Antietam,  the  famous  charge  at  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettys- 
burg, Bristoe  Station,  Mine  Run,  Wilderness,  Po  River,  Spotsylvania,  North 
Anna,  Totopotomoy,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg,  Strawberry  Plains,  Deep  Bot- 
tom, Reams'  Station,  Skinner's  Farm,  Siege  of  Petersburg,  White  Oak  Road, 
Hatcher's  Run,  Boydton  Road,  Sutherland's  Station,  Sailor's  Creek,  Farmville, 
and  finally  Appomattox,  where  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  under  com- 
mand of  General  Lee,  surrendered  to  General  Grant  on  the  9th  day  of  April, 
1865. 

And  here  I  am  proud  to  state,  that  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  April,  the  first 
communication  sent  by  General  Grant  to  General  Lee  requesting  a  cessation 
of  further  hostilities  was  delivered  to  me  by  Gen.  Seth  Williams,  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  accompanied  by  General  Miles,  with 
instructions  to  deliver  the  same  to  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Confederate 
picket  line.  Accompanied  by  Capt.  John  Oldershaw,  one  of  my  aides,  we 
passed  through  our  lines  and  hailed  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Con- 
federate pickets.  The  importance  of  this  letter  can  be  realized  when  I  say 
it  was  General  Grant's  first  letter  to  General  Lee,  asking  the  surrender  of  his 
army ;  and,  being  of  so  much  interest^  I  will  quote  it  in  full. 

*•  April  7,  1865. 
*'  General, — 

"  The  result  of  the  last  week  must  convince  you  of  the  hopelessness  of  fur- 
ther resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  this  struggle. 
I  feel  that  it  is  so,  and  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  shift  from  myself  the  respon- 
sibility of  any  further  efifusion  of  blood,  by  asking  of  you  tlie  surrender  of 
that  portion  of  the  Confederate  States  Army,  known  as  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia. 

«U.  S,  GRANT, 

"  Lieui.  General. 
"  General  R.  E.  Lee." 


The  letter  was  duly  delivered  to  a  major  in  charge  of  that  portion  of  the 
picket  hne  directly  opposite  my  brigade's  line  of  battle,  where  we  had  fought 
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different  elevations,  and  the  top  or  crest  was  garnished  with  artillery.  At  the 
base,  or  foot  of  the  Heights,  there  runs  a  stone  wall,  and  behind  this  was 
posted  a  strong  force  of  infantry.  From  the  point  where  the  brigade  formed 
its  line  of  battle  to  this  stone  wall  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  ground  inclines 
in  a  gentle  ascent  throughout  the  whole  distance.  Now,  the  slope  between 
the  point  where  the  brigade  formed  its  line  of  battle  and  the  stone  wall  con- 
stitutes the  battlefield.  The  view  revealed  an  impenetrable  barrier,  an  im- 
pregnable wall. 

Previous  to  the  attack,  and  before  the  final  orders  were  given  to  advance 
on  the  works.  General  Hancock,  then  in  command  of  the  First  Division,  Second 
Corps,  sent  for  the  colonels  of  the  First  Division,  some  fourteen  in  number, 
aod  thus  addressed  them :  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  called  you  together  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  to  you  the  orders  of  the  commanding  general. 
They  are  imperative  and  must  be  carried  out  at  all  hazards  and  at  all  costs," 
Describing  how  the  battle  would  be  opened,  he  said:  "General  French's 
Division  will  lead  the  advance,  supported  by  the  First  Division,  Zook's  Brigade 
supporting  French,  and  the  Irish  Brigade  supporting  Zook.  Caldwell's 
Brigade  will  support  the  Irish  Brigade,  and  if  one  or  either  line  should  fail, 
the  other  should  pass  on  and  over,  and  so  on  until  the  works  of  the  enemy 
were  carried."  He  advised,  however,  that  all  mounted  officers  should  go  in 
on  foot,  as  we  were  going  to  encounter  some  hot  musketr>%  and  '*  that  scarcely 
a  pigeon  could  live  through  it."  When  the  general  had  finished  his  short 
address  the  fourteen  colonels  shook  each  other  by  the  hand,  many  of  them 
for  the  last  time. 

The  gallant  Cross  of  the  Fifth  New  Hampshire  was  standing  by  my  side 
and  on  my  right.  Turning  around  and  taking  him  by  the  haud^  I  said,  "  Cross, 
we  are  going  to  have  hot  work  to-day;  but  if  you  get  into  Richmond  before 
I  do,  order  dinner  at  the  Spottswood  House  and  I  will  dine  with  you."  Cross, 
who  was  a  good  fellow  and  a  verj'  gallant  soldier,  a  little  profane  at  times, 

replied  to  me  in  very  strong  and  emphatic  terms,  "  So and  so Nugent, 

we  are!  "  We  did  not  carry  the  works;  we  did  not  get  into  Richmond  that 
day;  the  dinner  has  never  been  ordered.  At  his  next  fight,  Gettysburg,  that 
brave  and  gallant  soldier  gave  up  his  Hfe  for  his  country's  cause.  The  Freder- 
icksburg fight  was  terrific;  no  pen  can  describe  with  accuracy  the  horrors  of 
this  battle.  The  casualties  were  enormous.  It  was  a  living  hell  from  which 
escape  seemed  scarcely  possible.  I  was  myself  carried  ofT  the  field,  having 
been  shot  through  the  right  side  while  I  was  leading  the  charge.  Owing  to 
tlie  commanding  position  of  the  enemy  no  attack  could  have  been  successful. 

Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  in  his  history  of  the  Second  Corps,  reports  that 
Gen,  John  R.  Brooke  says  that  the  bodies  found  nearest  the  celebrated  stone 
wall  were  recognized  as  those  belonging  to  the  Sixty-ninth  New  York,  the 
Fifth  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Fifty-third  Pennsylvania.  In  the  campaigns 
of  1862,  from  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  to  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  there 
were  killed  and  wounded,  in  officers,  96;  and  in  enlisted  men,  1,521;  making  a 
total  of  1,617. 

The  brigade  participated  in  no  less  than  34  battles  throughout  the  war.  and 
had  enlisted  in  its  organization  no  less  than  7,000  men.     When,  at  the  ces- 
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eighth  Massachusetts  stand  side  by  side  as  they  have  stood  in  many  hard 
fought  battles,  both  being  regiments  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  Sixty-ninth  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  New  York  regiments, 
it  having  lost  more  men  killed  and  mortally  wounded  in  action  than  any  regi- 
ment from  the  State. 

It  is  a  grand  and  glorious  record.  It  needs  no  words  of  praise.  Its  name 
will  live  in  history.  Its  record  was  unsurpassed.  I  might  go  on  and  record 
the  deeds  of  this  splendid  militar)'  organisation,  and  the  brave  fellows  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  this  country's  cause,  but  space  will  not  permit  me  to 
go  into  all  the  t"  -tails  of  the  Battles  of  Chanceltorsville,  Gettysburg,  Bristoe 
Station,  the  Wilderness,  and  those  that  followed  up  to  the  surrender  at 
Appomattox. 


63d  regiment  infantry 
Historical  Sketch  by  Maj.  John  Dwyer 

After  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  Va.,  July,  1861,  and  the  repulse  of  the  Union 
army,  it  became  evident  to  the  "  powers  that  be  "  that  to  conquer  the  Con- 
federate States  was  something  besides  an  "  excursion  "  to  the  land  of  Dixie. 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  called  for  500,000  volunteers  "  for  three  years,  or 
the  war/'  in  addition  to  the  75,000  already  raised  ''  for  two  years."  During  the 
summer  Gen.  Thomas  Francis  Meagher  was  urged  to  raise  a  brigade  "  for  the 
war."  Having  decided  to  do  so,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  neces- 
sary authority  from  the  Adjutant-General's  office,  Albany,  Headquarters  were 
accordingly  opened  in  New  York  City,  and  recruiting  officers  began  to  raise 
companies  for  Irish-American  regiments.  As  soon  as  thirty-two  men  were 
formally  mustered,  an  officer  received  a  commission  as  captain,  with  pay  dat- 
ing from  the  day  of  muster.  His  two  lieutenants  were  subsequently  commis- 
sioned as  the  company  increased. 

After  some  time  spent  in  recruiting.  General  Meagher  determined  to  have 
three  regiments  in  his  brigade.  The  Sixty-third  was  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service  in  September,  October,  and  November,  1861.  Several  of  the 
officers  had  been  recruiting  for  some  months  previous  to  the  authority  being 
given  for  the  formation  of  the  brigade,  with  a  view  to  organizing  an  Irish- 
American  division,  to  be  commanded  by  Gen.  James  Shields,  an  officer  who 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Mexican  War.  The  original  scheme,  however, 
was  abandoned. 

David's  Island,  in  the  East  River,  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  camp,  where 
the  men  were  taught  the  first  duties  of  the  soldier.  The  other  regiments  were 
designated  the  Sixty -ninth  and  Eighty-eighth  New  York  Volunteers.  They 
had  their  camps  on  Staten  Island. 

Some  friends  of  the  Sixty-third  Regiment  in  New  York  City  procured  the 
necessary  funds,  and  having  purchased  two  beautiful  flags  (regulation  size) 
came  to  the  Island,  November  6,  1861,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  same. 
Quite  a  delegation  accordingly  chartered  a  steamer,  headed  by  General  Meagher 
and  the  crack  band  of  the  Metropolis  —  Dodworth's.     One  of  the  flags  was 
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the  latter  place  the  army  was  formed  into  divisions 

|^^clves  in  the  Second  Coqjs,  Major  General  Sumner; 

Richardson;  Second  Brigade,  General  Meagher.     The 

1  Alexandria,  and  after  an  unpleasant  experience  on  the 

s's,  the  weather  moderated  and  the  troops  disembarked 

rmy  the  Second  Corps  sat  down  before  Yorktown,  the 
surrendered  his  army  to  the  united  forces  of  America 
r.  1 781.     Gens.  Joe  Johnston  and  Magruder  in  command 
limisted  their  engineering  skill  to  make  the  fort  and  oiit- 
r  is  about  seventy  miles  from  Richmond  on  the  right 
T,  and  ten  miles  from  its  mouth.     McClellan  had  three 
Sumaer's,  Hetntzelman's,  and  Keycs's,  and  probably 
rst  Corps,  under  McDowell,  was  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
burg  for  the  protection  of  Washington, 
with  15,000  men  held  the  works  at  Yorktown,  but  the 
;r  threatening  his  rear  compelled  him  to  evacuate,  which 
At  daylight  the  brigade  was  under  arms,  preceded  by  the 
. .     It  rained  incessantly,  rendering  the  road  from  York- 
:  almost  impassable.     The  contest  for  the  possession  of 
I'.-it  of  the  old  capital  of  Virginia,  was  "shorty  sharp  and 
'   luon  loss  being  2,228.     The  enemy  suflfered  severely. 
re  left  behind  as  were  their  guns  in  the  fort. 
I  on  towards  Richmond  after  the  fall  of  WiHiamsburg, 
u'  their  steps  to  Yorktown  (the  Si.xty-third  among  them) 
T  West   Point   on  the   York   River.     The   wife    of  an 
rigade  was  conspicuous  on  horseback  on  the  way  back 
lense  green  feather  in  her   hat  and   dark-green    riding 
'  ■:■  attention.     She  went  aboard  with  the  troops.     A  week 
a  contrast  in  her  appearance,  before  we  reached  the 
.>nd  the  Union  line  of  investment.     The  writer  observed 
cr  to  adjust  her  wall-tent  in  the  woods,  in  a  drenching 
irary  absence  of  her  husband  with  his  regiment  at  the 
lit  and  green  feather  were  missing,  as  were  **  the  pomp 
I  war."     The  trials  and  privations  of  camp  life  were  too 
woman,  and  she  left  for  her  home  in  New  York,  per  trans- 
r,  satisfied  with  her  taste  of  war,  which  quite  dispelled  all 


!  considerable  difficulty  in  crossing  the  Chickahominy,   in 

if  Cold  Harbor,  owing  to  the  river  overflowing  its  banks. 

all  Hooded.     Before  the  troops  were  well  over  Johnston 

jc  Cnion  right  {May  31st).     Temporary  bridges  were  built, 

t)attle  of  Fair  Oaks  found  the  Union  .'Krmy  on  both  sides 

uy.    At  the  close  of  the  first  day's  battle  the  brigade  ar- 

in  a  rain  storm,  after  much  difficulty.     The  Confeflerates, 

ming  num!)ers,  drove  the  Union  troops,  and  captured  the 

division  the  first  day. 
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his  feet  in  the  water,  and  both  the  sun  and  water,  too,  very  hot.     As  we  rode 
by  he  called  out  to  know  if  we  had  ever  seen  a  '  boiled  Irishman/  " 

A  few  days  after  the  battle,  General  Prim  of  the  Spanish  army  was  a  guest 
at  army  headquarters.  He  accompanied  McClellan  through  the  camps.  As 
he  passed  the  brigade  in  hne,  the  Castilian  (himself  a  distinguished  soldier) 
was  struck^by  the  appearance  of  Meagher  and  his  men.  He  inquired  of  the 
latter,  "What  troops  are  these?"  He  was  infonned  "  the  Irish  Brigade, 
Sir."  "  Fine  material,  fine  material,  General."  Meagher  promptly  called  for 
"  Three  cheers  for  the  Spanish  General,"  They  were  given  with  a  tiger.  It 
startled  and  pleased  the  gray-headed  soldier,  who  said  to  Meagher,  in  good 
English:  "  Soldiers  who  can  cheer  like  that  must  fight  well.  Such  cheers  are 
better  than  cold  lead." 

After  Fair  Oaks  the  siege  of  Richmond  faidy  began.  The  Union  right 
was  thrown  across  the  Chickahominy,  the  left  swinging  round  in  the  shape 
of  a  crescent,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles.  Sumner's  Corps  held  the  centre,  with 
the  First  Division  placed  across  the  field  at  Fair  Oaks.  The  men  were  em- 
ployed for  weeks  in  throwing  up  breastworks.  In  our  front  was  slashed 
timber  to  prevent  surprise;  our  line  was  carefully  picketed.  On  one  occasion 
an  amusing  incident  occurred,  but  serious  withal.  Secret  information  having 
reached  the  ears  of  General  McClellan,  on  the  afternoon  of  June  25th,  that 
the  enemy  would  make  an  attack  on  Sumner's  front  that  night,  he  took  steps 
to  meet  the  emergency.  The  Sixty-third  took  position  in  front  of  our  breast- 
works, beyond  the  slashed  timber  in  the  woods,  at  the  junction  of  two  old 
roads  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  Rebel  lines. 

During  the  night,  the  company  cook  (of  "  G  "  company)  came  out  to  the 
regiment  carrying  welcome  coffee  and  a  camp  kettle  filled  with  apple  sauce, 
a  rich  treat  at  any  time  for  hungry  soldiers.  About  the  time  the  cook  reached 
the  rear  and  left  of  Company  G,  a  shot  from  the  pickets  in  front  broke  the 
dead  silence  of  the  summer  night.  Another  followed,  and  another,  and  im- 
mediately firing  became  general  along  the  whole  front.  This  was  in  dense 
woods,  and  the  night  being  dark  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  flash  from 
the  rifles  of  the  pickets.  The  men  of  the  command  were  lying  quietly  on  the 
ground,  in  battle  line,  but  the  first  shot  brought  every  soldier  to  his  feet.  The 
pickets  of  the  Sixty-third  had  scarcely  reached  the  regiment  when  a  heavy 
volley  of  musketry  from  apparently  a  full  regiment  was  fired  in  the  faces  of 
our  men.  Several  soldiers  fell  A  prompt  fire  was  returned  from  at  least 
600  muskets.  The  officers  shouted  to  their  men  to  "  keep  cool,  fire  low,  and 
stop  talking."  The  musketry  fire  was  kept  up  for  some  time,  numbers  of  our 
men  having  fallen,  when  the  ringing  voice  oE  Col.  John  Burke  was  heard  above 
the  dinr  "Charge  bayonets-"  and  at  them  we  went,  pell  mell  through  the 
timber  and  underbrush.  The  Rebel  line  was  so  near,  and  this  move  being  so 
entirely  unexpected,  we  were  upon  them  in  an  instant.  Those  who  did  not 
llirow  down  their  arms  took  to  their  heels  and  ran  for  their  lives.  In  ttic 
melee  our  precious  coffee  and  apple  sauce  were  forgotten.  While  occupying 
our  old  line,  and  the  tumult  having  ceased,  I  was  on  the  left  of  the  company 
when  I  stumbled  over  something  in  the  darkness  and  underbrush.  I  stooped 
down  to  ascertain  what  it  was,  when  there  lay  a  man  at  full  length,  face  down- 
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ward.  "  Captain  Condon!  here  is  another  man  killed  or  wounded,"  I  called 
to  that  officer  who  was  on  the  right.  He  canie  running  down  to  the  left. 
"  Indade  1  am  not,  sergeant,  dear,"  said  the  supposed  ''  dead  "  man,  "  but  I 
am  suffering  from  a  bad  stomachache,  so  I  am,  and  I  must  have  the  docther, 
at  once."  **  Corporal  Tinsley,  as  sure  as  I  am  a  living  man,"  was  the  captain's 
exclamation  of  surprise.  "  You  are  skulking,  sir."  "  No,  indade,  Captain, 
honey,  I  am  sick,  and  must  have  some  medicine."  The  apple  sauce  kettle 
was  kicked  over  when  the  music  began.  Tinsley  saw  his  opportunity.  He  lay 
on  his  stomach,  in  the  dark,  and  went  for  that  demoralized  apple  sauce.  In 
the  meantime  he  thought  he  would  be  excused  from  fighting,  at  least  would 
not  be  missed  out  of  seventy  in  his  company.  A  court-martial  brought  these 
facts  out  some  days  later,  when  Corporal  Tinsley  was  reduced  to  the  ranks, 
and  deprived  of  his  pay  for  three  months.  All  of  which  was  caused  by  the 
tempting  and  toothsome  apple  sauce. 

The  right  of  the  Union  army  having  been  attacked  by  Stonewall  Jackson 
o<i  the  26th  of  June,  and  overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers,  the  conmianding 
general  reluctantly  decided  on  a  '*  change  of  base  "  to  the  James  River.  The 
sick  and  wounded,  and  baggage  trains  were  ordered  to  the  rear,  the  objective 
point  being  Harrison's  Landing. 

The  Confederates  had  sufficiently  reinforced  their  left  by  the  arrival  of 
Jackson's  force  from  the  \^alley,  when  a  forward  movement  was  commenced 
with  a  view  to  crush  Fitz  John  Porter,  who  held  McClellan's  right  wing  north 
of  the  Chickahominy.  They  came  on  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  but,  the  onset 
was  met  bravely  by  the  Union  general.  In  addition  to  other  troops  tlie 
division  of  regulars  was  in  his  command.  Regiments,  brigades,  and  divisions 
fought  manfully,  but  Jackson  attacked  with  determination  to  win.  His  superi- 
ority of  numbers  gave  assurance  of  success.  To  augment  his  left,  the  lines 
in  front  of  McClellan's  main  army  were  denuded  of  troops  for  the  lime  being, 
knowing  that  the  Union  general  would  strongly  reinforce  his  right. 

Line  after  line  of  the  Federals  gave  way.  The  reserves  were  brought  up, 
and  after  repelling  repeated  assaults  they,  too,  were  forced  to  retire.  It  was 
near  dusk,  when  Porter  was  almost  in  despair  at  the  rout  of  his  noble  army, 
and  he  called  frantically  on  McClellan  for  help.  It  was  given.  Meagher's 
and  French's  Brigades  of  the  First  Division,  Second  Corps,  were  ordered  to 
vacate  their  Unes  at  Fair  Oaks  and  go  to  the  rescue,—  ten  of  the  oldest  regi- 
ments of  the  Union  Army.  Five  minutes  from  the  time  the  orders  were  given 
these  brigades  were  on  the  way  —  a  distance  of  between  three  and  four  miles  — 
in  light  marching  order.  It  was  a  forced  march;  not  a  man  of  either  brigade 
fell  out  of  the  ranks.  As  they  advanced,  wounded  officers  and  men  began 
to  appear,  and  before  the  sluggish  Chickahominy  was  reached  the  dusty  road 
was  filled  with  the  fugitives  from  the  battlefield.  Guns,  cartridge  boxes,  haver- 
sacks and  clothing  were  to  be  seen  all  round.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Porter's 
force  to  say  that  the  wounded  far  outnumbered  the  others. 

In  a  tuni  in  the  road,  and  not  far  from  Woodbury's  Bridge  —  the  only  one 
available,  a  temporary,  wooden  affair,  erected  by  our  engineers  —  the  sound 
of  the  conflict  was  quite  distinct.  The  loud  boom  of  the  field  guns,  the  crash 
of  the  musketry,  and  the  cheers  of  the  combatants  were  plainly  heard.     Reach- 
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ing  the  bridge  it  was  choked  bv  a  disorganized  mass  of  soldiers,  in  their  efforts 
to  escape  from  the  exultant  foe.  It  required  the  efforts  of  the  right  company 
at  a  "  charge  bayonet,"  to  clear  the  bridge  to  let  the  troops  pass,  which  they 
soon  did. 

The  hill  on  this  battlefield  comes  almost  to  the  river.  Its  whole  face  was 
covered  with  the  shattered  remnants  of  Porter's  force  —  infantry,  cavalry  and 
artillery  =  in  one  jumbled  mass,  tlccing  for  their  lives.  As  soon  as  the  new- 
comers were  seen,  panting  for  breath  and  covered  with  dust,  after  their  run 
of  four  miles,  the  brave  fellows  who  fought  nobly  all  day  took  courage  and 
began  cheering  as  they  never  did  before. 

"  What  troops  are  these?  "  a  soldier  called  out,  as  the  head  of  the  Sixty- 
third  came  toward  him.  His  appearance  inxlicated  he  had  done  his  duty,  as 
his  head  was  bandaged  and  his  face  was  covered  with  blood  and  dust. 

"  This  is  Meagher's  Brigade,"  was  the  response  of  a  sergeant  of  the  regi- 
ment. 

'•Hurrah  for  the  Irish  Brigade!  Hurrah  for  Tom  Meagher!  Boys,  three 
cheers  for  the  Union  I"  shouted  the  poor  fellow  with  the  gash  in  his  head. 
They  were  given,  and  three  times  three. 

As  the  troops  neared  the  top  of  the  hil!  the  exulunt  Rebel  yell  was  heard 
on  the  other  side.  Shells  from  the  enemy  began  to  drop  among  the  fugitives, 
but  the  appearance  of  the  fresh  troops  changed  the  situation  materially.  Each 
regiment  was  thrown  into  line  of  battle  promptly,  and  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  it,  these  ten  fresh  regiments  were  going  down  the  hill  at  a 
"  right  shoulder  shift."  bayonets  fixed.  The  efTect  was  magical.  From  being 
the  pursuers  the  Rebels  were  now  the  pursued,  and  they  had  the  good  sense 
not  to  hestitate  on  the  order  of  their  going,  but  ran  hclter  skelter  before  the 
advancing  blue  coats.  Here  is  McClellan's  recognition  of  the  conduct  of  these 
brigades  when  they  charged  on  the  enemy: 

'*  This  gave  an  opportunity  to  rally  our  men  behind  the  brigades  of  French 
and  Meagher,  and  tliey  again  marched  up  the  hill  ready  to  repulse  another 
attack." 

Being  efTectually  checked  for  the  time  being,  Meagher  and  French  halted 
their  men,  and  thus  gave  the  troops  of  Porter  a  chance  to  cross  the  river  in 
safety  —  a  rather  difhciUt  task  where  there  was  only  one  apolog>'  for  a  bridge. 
The  soldiers  of  the  two  brigades  were  ordered  to  lie  down,  which  they  did 
and  slept  soundly  until  about  3  in  the  morning.  They  were  then  quietly  moved 
oft"  the  field,  their  departure  being  unnoticed  by  the  enemy  until  daylight.  As 
the  last  regiment  crossed  the  bridge  a  troop  of  Rebel  cavalry  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  fired  a  harmless  volley  at  the  retreating 
foe.  The  horsemen  continued  to  advance,  and  as  they  neared  the  frail  struc- 
ture, one  of  tlie  regiments,  detailed  for  the  purpose,  fired  a  train  of  powder, 
and  Woodbury's  Brigade  went  into  the  air,  leaving  the  muddy  Chickahominy 
between  the  contending  armies. 

Jackson's  trophies  were  considerable  —  field  guns,  thousands  of  muskets, 
standards,  ammunition  wagons,  as  well  as  tlie  killed  and  badly  wounded.     But 
the  remnant  of  Porter's  splendid  fighting  force  was  saved.     Had  the  reinforce- 
ments not  arrived  at  the  opportune  moment,  and  charged  the  victorious  foe, 
32 
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there  was  no  organized  force  between  him  and  the  river,  thousands  would 
have  Ijcen  drowned,  and  those  who  niiglit  have  escaped  death  in  that  form 
wtrnld  have  been  prisoners  of  war  that  niglit,  most  of  them  to  perish  in  Rebel 
prisons. 

All  stores  that  could  not  be  transported  were  given  to  the  flames,  at  Savage 
Station,  when  the  retreat  began.  Sumner's  Second  Corps  held  the  rear,  and 
awaited  the  advance  of  the  enemy  at  Savage  Station,  Sunday  evening.  June 
29th,  the  Rebel  advance  appeared  in  an  attack  on  Sumner.  It  was  desperate 
while  it  lasted,  the  Sixty-third  taking  its  full  share  in  repulsing  the  enemy, 
after  which  the  retreat  continued  to  White  Oak  Swamp,  our  dead  and  wounded 
lying  where  they  fell. 

An  impressive  scene  took  place  on  this  evening.  The  Confederate  advance 
niatle  a  desperate  attack  at  twilight.  Richardson's  Division  met  the  onset. 
Several  brigades  were  already  engaged,  when  General  Meagher  was  directed 
to  attack  and  stem  the  enemy's  advance.  The  fire  from  their  batteries  was 
heavy,  thoroughly  sweeping  the  field.  The  Eighty-eighth  and  Sixty-nint!i  were 
ordered  in  and  they  made  a  gallant  charge,  losing  many  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.  Just  before  the  order  came  to  Colonel  Burke  of  the  Sixty-third,  that 
officer  massed  his  command  by  division,  right  in  front,  in  a  clearing.  Chaplain 
Dillon  was  on  the  right.  He  (the  chaplain)  told  his  men  they  were  about  to 
be  called  into  action,  and  that  a  part  of  the  brigade  was  already  engaged. 
Many  of  his  hearers  would  stand  before  their  Creator  within  an  hour,  and  he 
wanted  they  should  be  prepared  for  that  dread  moment.  *'  Let  every  soldier," 
said  the  good  man,  *'  officer  and  private,  Catholic  and  Non-Catholic,  fall  on  his 
knees  and  repeat  with  me  a  sincere  act  of  contrition  for  their  past  sins,  after 
which  I  will  impart  absolution  in  the  name  of  Christ/'  The  regnnent  ot 
bronzed  soldiers  were  promptly  on  their  knees,  and  then  to  the  music  of 
bursting  shells,  the  swish  of  round  shot,  and  the  buzz  of  rifle  balls,  the  solemn 
act  of  devotion  was  performed.  No  sooner  done  than  the  voice  of  Colonel 
Burke  rang  out  his  words  of  command  above  the  din  of  battle,  and  the  regiment, 
in  less  than  five  minutes,  were  led  against  the  enemy. 

The  next  day,  Monday  (White  Oak  Swamp),  was  a  repetition  of  the  scenes 
of  Sunday,  witli  a  like  result  —  the  enemy  being  driven  back  at  every  point. 
At  midnight  the  retreat  was  continued  to  Malvern  Hill  —  the  last  of  the 
Seven  Days'  battles. 

While  the  battle  raged  all  day  at  Malvern,  the  Irish  Brigade  remained  in- 
active. In  the  gathering  twilight  an  aide  came  to  summon  them  to  the  left. 
It  was  threatened,  and  the  only  road  over  which  the  army  could  reach  the 
James.  In  a  short  time  they  were  on  the  *'  double-quick  "  to  where  the  fight 
was  hottest.  The  Eighty-eighth  New  York,  Sixty-ninth  New  York,  and 
Twenty-ninth  Massachusetts  (the  latter  having  been  added  to  the  brifjade  a 
few  weeks  before)  were  already  engaged.  The  Sixty-third  was  the  left  regi- 
ment. A  musketry  fire  from  the  left  flank  killed  and  disabled  several  officers 
and  men,  Colonel  Burke  among  the  former,  who  was  shot  in  the  knee.  He 
fell  from  his  horse.  The  command  devolved  on  Lieut.  Col.  Henry  Fowler. 
While  advancing  by  the  flank  to  take  position  in  line,  General  Fitz  John  Porter 
halted  the  regiment.     He  ordered  the  column  to  remain  tliere,  and  support 
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a  battery  now  coming  (Pettit's)  a  short  distance  in  the  rear.  It  came  like  a 
whirlwind,  took  position  on  the  hill,  the  Sixty-third  in  front,  the  guns  belching 
death  and  destruction  over  them  as  they  lay  on  their  faces.  They  continued 
to  do  so  until  the  enemy  gave  utp  fLirther  efforts  to  storm  the  heights  and 
capture  the  battery.  The  next  morning  the  Union  army  lay  bleeding  and 
hungry  on  the  banks  of  the  James,  under  the  guns  of  our  war  ships,  com- 
pletely exhausted.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  saved,  but  at  what  a  cost. 
Union  loss,  15.249;  Confederate,  17,583. 

The  army  soon  recuperated,  and  on  the  16th  of  August  \vc  left  Harrison's 
Landing  behind,  preparatory  to  taking  steamers  at  Newport  News  for  Alex- 
andria, to  reinforce  Pope,  who  was  sorely  pressed  at  Manassas,  The  Second 
Corps  reached  Centrevillc,  and  met  the  broken  battalions  of  Pope  on  the 
retreat  to  Washington.  Sumner  held  the  enemy  in  check  to  allow  the  Union 
troops  to  get  safely  to  the  rear,  when  he,  too,  got  under  the  protection  of  the 
defences  of  Washington. 

On  the  17th  of  September  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies  again  con- 
fronted each  other  at  Anlietam, —  this  time  the  Federal  forces  in  command  of 
**  Little  Mac,"  who  had  been  reinstated.  That  part  of  the  line  in  front  of 
"  Bloody  Lane  "  was  assigned  to  the  Irish  Brigade  to  carry.  The  brigade  was 
in  this  order:  Sixty-ninth  New  York,  Twenty-ninth  Massachusetts,  Sixty- 
third  New  York,  and  Eighty-eighth  New  York.  The  losses  of  the  brigade  in 
this  battle  were  fearful,  but  they  captured  the  position  held  by  the  enemy. 
The  total  loss  of  the  Sixty-third  here  was  202  out  of  341  brought  into  action  — 
35  killed,  165  wounded,  2  missing.  No  less  than  5  of!icers  were  killed  in  front 
of  Bloody  Lane,  and  16  men  fell  successively  while  carrying  tlie  colors. 

An  exciting  incident  occurred  on  the  i6th.  The  Sixty-third  was  supporting 
a  German  battery  on  our  extreme  left,  before  the  infantry'  was  engaged.  On 
an  opposite  hill  the  Confederates  also  had  a  battery',  and  an  incessant  cannonade 
was  kept  up.  At  times  it  was  round  shot;  then  again  bomb-shells  were  thrown. 
The  infantrj-  was  a  few  rods  in  front,  down  the  slope,  on  the  edge  of  a  corn- 
field, the  men  lying  down.  A  twenty-pound  shell  was  throw-n  by  the  enemy. 
It  fell  short,  struck  in  front  of  the  guns,  but  did  not  explode.  It  commenced 
roUing  slowly  down  the  hill,  directly  for  the  centre  of  the  Sixty-third  line,  the 
fuse  burning.  The  men  all  saw  it,  but  could  do  nothing.  Not  a  man  spoke, 
but  that  dreaded  Rebel  messenger  of  death  continued  to  roll.  It  came  right 
on  until  it  struck  the  foot  of  Sergt.  Matthew  Hart,  of  Company  K  (an  Albany 
boy),  who  like  the  rest  was  lying  on  his  face.  It  stopped.  Moments  of  in- 
tense agony  followed  for  ever}'  man  and  officer  in  the  regiment,  but  still  that 
stranger  said  not  a  word.  The  fuse  failed  to  reach  the  powder.  There  w^as 
rejoicing  in  that  regiment  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

On  the  1 2th  of  December,  1862,  Burnside's  army  forced  its  way  across  the 
Rappahannock  at  Fredericksburg.  They  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  houses 
and  through  the  streets.  Lee  held  the  heights  back  of  the  city.  The  same 
day  a  committee  of  New  York  citizens  arrived  with  tv;?o  sets  of  colors  for  the 
Sixty-third  and  the  other  New  York  regiments,  their  old  flags  being  nearly 
all  shot  away.  A  caterer  with  a  sumptuous  spread  had  accompanied  them. 
The  only  theatre  in  the  place  was  confiscated,  where  the  collation  was  laid  out. 
Many  of  the  leading  officers  of  the  Right  Grand  Division  were  guests.     The 
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vants  of  the  inner  man  were  first  looked  after,  when  the  presentation  vi'as  made 
in  dam  form.  General  Meagher  responded,  and  had  hardly  concluded  when 
CJimuumimg  was  beard  on  the  heights.  Presently  shells  commenced  to  burst 
all*  afounii  tiie  bam^oet  hall,  and  several  round  shot  struck  the  same.  Con- 
iMBii:  v"'^— '^  jpBHMd  the  dinner  tables,  and  in  short  order  the  place  %vas 
titfRscnted  an  array  o£  empty  seats,  champagne  bottles,  and 
s  oc  a  feast  The  enemy  noticed  the  assembling  of  so  many 
particular  spot,  suspected  some  scheme  was  being  concocted, 
to  break  up  the  gathering,  which  they  effectually  did. 
13,  1862,  the  Sixty-third  participated  in  tlie  battle  of  Fredericks- 
kr  Bumsidc.  It  took  into  action  100  men  and  18  officers,  under 
of  Maj.  Joseph  O'Neill.  In  charging  up  the  heights  O'Neill  was 
tedhr  vomMled  in  the  arm,  the  brigade  at  the  time  being  under  a  heavy 
UtSkry  fire.  CapL  P.  J.  Condon  assumed  the  command  after  the  disabling 
of  \ht  major. 

War  histories  have  graphically  described  this  onslaught  of  the  Right  Grand 
Division  o(  the  Union  Army  on  the  Confederate  works.  They  were  natural 
heights  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  mostly  wooded,  over  two  miles  in  extent 
From  base  to  summit  Lee  had  his  artillery  planted  behind  redoubts,  his  infantry 
occupying  every  available  spot,  lying  securely  behind  breastworks.  At  the 
base  of  the  heights,  in  a  sunken  road,  was  a  stout  stone  wall,  five  feet  high, 
beliind  which  lay  several  lines  of  riflemen,  besides  numerous  field  guns.  On 
tlic  plain  beyond,  out  of  sight  and  in  no  danger,  was  massed  the  superb  infantry 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Had  Sumner's  troops  succeeded  in  forcing 
this  impre£^ablc  wall  of  steel  they  had  to  encounter  the  fresh  battalions  on 
the  plain  beyond.  This  was  a  task  never  before  assigned  to  any  army  in  die 
world'!  history,  and  it  had  but  the  inevitable  ending  —  failure! 

The  Union  artillery,  on  the  bluflf  across  the  river,  and  on  the  plain  behind 
the  city,  although  >vcll  sensed,  did  but  feeble  execution,  owing  to  the  Rebel 
batteries  being  all  protected. 

Hancock's  assault  was  made  in  brigade  lines,  French  in  the  advance.  When 
he  had  covered  half  the  plain  —  a  third  of  a  mile  in  extent  —  French's  com- 
mand threw  themselves  on  the  ground,  where  they  remained.  Meagher's 
Brigade,  in  the  order  of  the  day,  was  to  support  French.  In  the  rush  up  the 
iJopc  French's  men  were  overtaken,  hugging  the  earth.  Meagher's  troops 
mshed  on.  From  right.  left,  and  centre,  a  plunging  fire  from  the  heights 
lore  tlirruigh  their  ranks.  Canister  shot,  shrapnel,  and  shells  ploughed  the 
eround  all  round  this  devoted  brigade,  but  they  faltered  not;  they  ruslied  on 
to  Ihcif  doom.  Arriving  a  few  rods  from  the  famous  stone  wall  sheets  of 
f!amc  from  thousands  of  muskets,  withheld  until  this  moment,  assauUed  them. 
Men  fell  in  Rt^'^^P*  *^*^"^  *'^^  ^"^''**^  ^^°"^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  regiments,  until  nothing 
rcroaincti  but  skeletons  of  companies. 

The  order  wa*  given:    "  Lie  down  and  fire."    Fortunately  it  came,  or  not 
an  or  officer  would  have  lived.    The  soldiers  then  loaded  their  pieces  on 
Jw  backs,  turned  over,  and  fired.    This  was  a  slow  process,  but  still  it  did 
sr  ntion.  ^^    . 

,  „nies  liclp.  boys!     some  one  called  out.    Away  in  the  rear,  through 
the  powder  jmoke,  could  be  seen  a  thin  blue  line;  it  was  Caldwell's  Brigade,  of 
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Hancock's  Division.  They  came  on  nobly.  The  artillery  of  the  enemy  trained 
their  guns  on  Caldwell.  How  his  ranks  were  thinned!  But  they  halted  not 
until  they  reached  Meagher's  men,  and  then  advanced  a  few  paces  beyond. 
Then  the  whole  fury  of  the  Rebel  fire  was  concentrated  on  this  veteran  brigade. 
The  dead  were  piled  in  heaps.  It  seemed  as  though  not  a  soul  could  survive. 
Then  the  miserable  remnant  was  ordered  to  retire,  carr^'ing  their  colors  with 
them,  ajid  leaving  the  Irish  Brigade  where  it  lay,  fighting.  Our  men»  too, 
were  soon  ordered  to  go  to  the  rear,  where  they  suffered  as  much  as  in  the 
advance,  the  field  being  still  swept  by  a  hurricane  of  iron  and  lead.  The  colors 
of  the  Sixt}'-third  were  torn  into  shreds  and  a  canister  shot  shattered  the  staff. 
Color  Sergeant  Chambers  (an  Albany  man)  had  his  coat  honey-combed  with 
bullets  and  grape-shot,  but  he  miraculously  escaped. 

Fredericksburg  will  forever  stand  as  the  monumental  blunder  of  the  com- 
manding general.  The  Sixty-third,  with  the  rest  of  the  Right  Grand  Division, 
suffered  heavily.  In  the  famous  charge  on  Marye's  Heights  it  left  44  of  the 
118  men  taken  into  action  on  the  field —  i  ofiicer  and  1  enlisted  man  killed; 
7  oi^cers  and  31  enlisted  men  wounded;  missing,  4. 

On  the  morning  of  December  13,  1862,  when  Hancock's  Division  was 
drawn  up  in  the  streets  of  Fredericksburg,  running  parallel  to  the  Rappahan- 
nock River,  the  left  of  the  Sixty-third  rested  on  the  dock.  The  commissioned 
officers  of  Company  B  were  absent,  sick  and  wounded.  Capt.  Joseph  O'Neill 
was  in  command  of  the  Sixty-third.  He  made  an  order  detailing  Lieut.  John 
Dwyer,  of  Company  K,  temporarily,  to  command  Company  B. 

Just  before  the  brigade  moved  ofT  to  charge  the  enemy's  works,  Lieut.  J.  D. 
Brady,  formerly  adjutant,  came  to  the  front  of  Company  B  and  remarked: 

'•  Lieutenant  Dwyer,  are  you  aware  of  the  fact  tliat  my  commission  as  first 
lieutenant  antedates  yours?  " 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  that  fact,  Lieutenant  Brady.    What  if  it  does?  " 

"Then  I  should  be  in  command  of  this  company  as  your  senior.  I  just 
came  from  Captain  O'Neill,  and  convinced  Iiim  Vk-hat  I  say  is  true,  and  he 
desired  me  to  see  you  and  ascertain  your  wishes,  as  he  had  assigned  you  to  this 
company.    Do  you  vnsh  to  see  the  captain?  " 

Tlie  officer  addressed  said  it  was  immaterial  to  him  whether  he  was  in  com- 
mand or  not;  he  had  been  assigned  without  his  knowledge;  he  would  see  the 
commanding  officer.  Brady  and  Dwyer  waited  on  the  latter,  when  the  cor- 
rectness of  Brady's  statement  was  apparent.  O'Neill  then  directed  Dwyer  to 
go  back  to  his  own  company,  and  Brady  took  command. 

An  hour  later,  when  the  brigade  was  charging  up  the  heights,  exposed  to 
a  withering  fire  from  cannon  and  musketry,  the  wounded  were  streaming  to 
the  rear.  Wliile  getting  his  men  up  into  the  battle  line  Dwyer  met  his  friend 
Brady  staggering  and  making  his  way  as  best  he  could  to  the  shelter  of  the 
town.  A  crimson  streak  of  blood  ran  down  his  face  from  a  wound  in  the 
forehead,  a  bullet  having  struck  him  a  glancing  blow  between  tlie  eyes.  A 
word  of  recognition  passed  between  them. 

Dwyer  supposed  that  was  the  end  of  Brady,  but  it  was  not  The  latter  was 
sent  to  a  hospital  at  Washington,  and  was  back  again  within  a  few  weeks, 
ready  for  duty,  after  his  close  call  from  instant  death. 
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"  Lieutenant  Dwyer!  *'  was  Brady's  salutation  the  day  he  arrived  in  camp» 
"  Why  did  you  not  insist  on  commanding-  Conrpany  B  that  clay  in  the  streets 
of  Fredericksburg?  Had  you  done  so,  and  staid  with  the  company  you  would 
have  stopped  that  Rebel  bullet  instead  of  me." 

**  Oh,  you  insisted  on  your  '  rights,'  "  was  the  reply,  "  and  you  got  them." 

Back  to  the  old  camps  at  Falmouth  after  the  evacuation  of  Fredericksburg^ 
where  the  regiment's  numerical  strength  was  increased  by  the  return  of  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1863,  the  movement  under  Hooker  began,  preliminary 
to  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville.  The  object  was  to  get  in  the  rear  of  Lee's 
army  in  Fredericksburg.  To  accomplish  this,  one-half  of  Hooker's  force  was 
held  in  front  of  Fredericksburg,  and  the  remainder  effected  a  crossing  at  fords 
up  the  river.  The  Union  general's  plan  of  campaign  proved  dbortive,  and 
after  severe  fighting  he  was  compelled  to  rccross  the  Rappahannock,  May  6tli, 
losing  in  the  campaign  1,512  killed;  9,518  wounded;  missing,  5,000;  total, 
16.030.    The  Sixty-third  lost  6  in  killed  and  wounded. 

On  Sunday,  May  3d,  the  Si.xty-third,  with  the  rest  of  the  brigade,  distin- 
guished itself  in  saving  the  Fifth  Maine  Battery,  near  the  Chancellorsville 
House.  It  was  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire,  but  the  guns  were  nobly  worked 
until  every  officer  and  man  were  killed  and  wounded;  but  Corp.  H.  Lcbroke 
and  one  private  remained.  The  horses  were  all  killed-  The  two  brave  can- 
noniers,  seeing  there  was  no  prospect  of  saving  the  guns,  blew  up  the  caissons. 
Volunteers  were  called  for  by  General  Meagher,  when  the  whole  command 
(less  than  600)  rushed  forward;  at  the  same  time  the  Rebels  made  a  charge 
to  seize  the  guns.  Meagher's  men  halted,  gave  them  a  volley,  seized  the  ropes, 
and  hauled  the  guns  to  a  place  of  safety,  getting  a  rousing  cheer  for  the  brave 
act  from  their  comrades  of  the  First  Division. 

General  Hancock  authorized  Meagher  to  command  the  retreat,  and  his 
brigade  held  the  rear,  the  Sixty-third  holding  the  post  of  honor — ^the  left  — 
which  was  commanded  by  Capt.  P.  J.  Condon. 

During  the  spring  of  1863,  there  being  no  prospect  of  recruiting  the  New 
York  regiments  of  the  brigade,  to  make  good  the  losses  from  casualties  in 
battle,  it  was  decided  to  consohdate  the  three  regiments  into  a  battalion  of 
six  companies.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  in  June  the  supernumerary 
officers  of  the  Sixty-third  and  the  other  two  New  York  regiments  were  mus- 
tered out  General  Meagher,  previous  to  this,  asked  leave  to  resign,  as  his 
brigade  no  longer  had  an  existence  except  in  name.  On  the  march  to  Gettys- 
burg the  supernumerary  officers  took  their  leave  from  tlieir  comrades,  the 
parting  being  an  affecting  one.  They  had  fought  and  suffered  together  through 
all  the  fortunes  of  war  from  the  day  they  first  broke  camp  in  front  of  Wash- 
ington to  the  present,  and  otdy  a  handful  of  their  brave  comrades  now  were 
present  for  duty.  Those  remaining  alive  a  year  from  that  time  were  *'  few  and 
far  between." 

At  the  Wheatfield  at  Gettysburg,  the  remnant  of  the  old  brigade  acted  their 
part  nobly.  The  three  monuments  erected  to  the  memorj'  of  their  dead  tell 
their  mute  but  undying  story.  Of  the  80  men  in  the  two  companies  of  the 
SLxty-tJiird  brought  into  the  fight,  23  were  put  liors-de-combat.     But  57, 
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alone,  remained  of  the  gallant  regiment  when  Gettysburg  was  won,  "  present 
and  accounted  for." 

The  Sixty-third  entered  the  Wilderness  campaign,  May,  1864,  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  ranks  having  been  recruited  by  the  addition  of  three 
new  full  companies,  C,  D  and  E,  recruited  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  during 
the  winter  and  spring.  The  old  companies  of  the  battalion,  A  and  B,  were 
also  considerably  augmented.  In  June,  Company  F  (recruits)  also  were  added. 
By  the  addition  of  recruits  to  the  other  four  regiments  —  Sixty-ninth  and 
Eighty-eighth  New  York,  Twenty-eighth  Massachusetts  and  One  hundred 
and  sixteenth  Pennsylvania,  the  brigade  attained,  numerically,  its  original 
strength,  or  nearly  so. 

From  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  May,  1864,  through  all  the  battles  to 
Petersburg,  the  Sixty-third  was  constantly  on  duty,  the  battalion  being  com- 
manded by  Maj.  Thomas  Touhy  (who  died  May  30,  1864,  of  wounds  received 
in  action  in  the  Wilderness),  and  subsequently  by  Col.  James  D.  Brady.  It 
participated  in  all  the  vicissitudes  and  successes  of  the  Second  Corps,  until  the 
final  victory  at  Appomattox,  and  the  surrender  of  Lee  in  April,  1865.  In  July, 
1865,  the  remnant  was  mustered  out  at  Hart's  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  honorably 
discharged. 

This  is  how  Sergeant  Sheridan  stopped  a  Rebel  "  punkin:"  The  regiment 
was  getting  into  position  under  direction  of  Colone!  Drady,  preparatory  to  mak- 
ing a  charge.  There  was  a  hill  between  us  and  the  enemy,  the  Sixty-third  a 
few  rods  down  the  slope.  A  round  shot  fired  from  a  Rebel  battery  struck  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  and  came  ricocheting  down  the  incline.  It  came  for  Com- 
pany G,  but  was  almost  spent. 

'*  Boys,  let's  stop  the  Rebel  '  punkin,'  "  said  Sergeant  Sheridan,  and  he  at- 
tempted to  give  the  stranger  a  vigorous  kick.  He  was  successfid.  When  lie 
recovered  an  hour  later,  after  lying  under  the  shade  of  an  oak  tree,  his  first 
exclamation  was:  "  Oh,  Docther,  did  I  sthop  the  d  -  d  '  Rebel  punkin?  '  "  He 
was  told  he  certainly  did,  "  Thin  oi'ni  satisfied  I  "  Poor  Sheridan  had  his  leg 
broken,  and  it  finished  his  soldiering  days  in  the  Sixty-third  for  the  rest  of 
the  war. 

In  Colonel  Fox's  work  on  "  Regimental  Losses,"  tiie  Sixty-third  is  classed 
with  the  "  Three  Hundred  Fightitig  Regiments,"  and  its  losses  are  of^cially 
given  thus:  Killed  or  mortally  wounded,  officers,  15:  enhsted  men,  141;  total, 
156.  Died  of  disease,  accidents,  etc.,  officers,  i;  enlisted  men,  62;  total,  63. 
Died  in  Confederate  prisons,  enlisted  men,  16.  Total  deaths,  249.  Percentage 
of  killed  during  service,  11  per  cent.  The  total  enrollment  was  1.411.  Total 
casualties,  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  657. 

Discretion  is  always  '*  the  better  part  of  valor."  While  holding  the  dearly- 
botight  and  bloody  salient  at  Spotsylvania,  and  the  Rebels  massing  for  a  last 
desperate  charge  for  its  recapture,  Corporal  O'Ncil  of  Company  D  got  his  fight- 
ing blood  up.  His  comrades  Avere  hugging  the  earth  waiting  for  the  onslaught 
of  the  enemy.  Not  so,  the  corporal.  He  jumped  to  the  top  of  the  breast- 
work of  logs  and  earth  and  yelled  at  the  top  of  his  voice:  "  We  have  licked 
you  before,  you  blankety.  blanked  Rebs,  and  we  can  do  it  again.  Come  on! 
We  are  ready  for  you!"     The  last  words  were  hardly  uttered  when  smack 
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came  a  bullet  from  a  sharpshooter  perched  in  a  tree.  It  struck  the  en- 
thusiastic Gahvay  man  in  the  mouth,  which  sent  him  to  grass  hke  a  flash.  As 
he  was  borne  to  the  rear,  his  mouth  filled  with  gore,  he  shook  his  fist  at  the 
Johnnies  and  yelled  back,  "  I'll  pay  you  for  that  some  day! " 

It  is  officially  announced  tJiat  the  regiment  participated  in  these  battles: 
Yorktown,  Va.;  Fair  Oaks,  Va.;  Seven  Days'  Battle,  Va.;  Gaines'  Mill,  Va.; 
Peach  Orchard,  Va.;  Savage  Station,  Va.;  White  Oak  Swamp,  Va,;  Malvern 
Hill,  Va.;  Antietam,  Md.;  Fredericksburg,  Va.;  Chancellorsville,  Va.;  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.;  Bristoe  Station,  Va.;  Wilderness,  Va,;  Spotsylvania,  Va.;  Po  River, 
Va.;  North  Anna,  Va.;  Totopotomoy,  Va.;  Cold  Harbor,  Va.;  Siege  of  Peters- 
burg, Va.;  Deep  Bottom,  Va.;  Reams'  Station,  Va.;  Sailor's  Creek,  Va.; 
Farmville,  Va.;  Mine  Run,  Va.;  Strawberry  Plains,  Va.;  Boydton  Road,  Va.; 
Hatcher's  Run,  Va.;  Appomattox,  Va. 

W'c  will  conclude  this  sketch  with  an  incident  that  occurred  between  the 
lines,  which,  probably,  had  not  its  counterpart  in  the  whole  war.  Also  with 
one  selection  of  poetry  from  the  "  Poet  of  the  Sixty-third." 

Privale  Michael  DeLacy  did  his  share  in  crushing  the  Rebellion  by  a  con- 
spicuous act  of  heroism,  in  this  way:  June  i8,  1864,  a  bloody  assault  was 
made  on  the  enemy's  works  along  the  lines  in  front  of  Petersburg.  Tons 
of  shot  and  shell  were  rained  on  the  enemy's  works.  The  compliment  was 
returned.  In  the  afternoon,  Grant's  infantn,'  columns  emerged  from  their 
covering,  and  made  a  desperate  assault,  to  be  hurled  back  after  effecting  a 
lodgment  in  many  places,  leaving  the  ground  littered  with  the  Union  dead 
and  dying.  The  Federals  were  not  discouraged,  but  they  were  desperate  at 
the  loss  of  many  brave  comrades. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Union  line  the  Sixty-third  held  one  of  the  chain  of 
forts,  closer  than  usual  to  the  Confederates.  The  latter  were  exultant,  and  did 
everything  to  aggravate  their  Yankee  opponents-  The  day  following  the  un- 
nucccssful  assault,  Private  DeLacy  of  Company  G  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
He  was  in  an  advance  rifle  pit  with  six  other  comrades.  Before  nightfall,  after 
cmluring  the  taunts  of  the  Rebels  for  several  hours,  he  called  out  to  the  men 
in  the  nearest  rifle  pit  on  the  other  side:*  "Say,  Johnnies?  You  are  a  low- 
lived lot  of  spalpeens.  You  face  the  Yankees  in  the  open,  and  we'll  knock 
the  devil  out  of  yees.     We  can  lick  yces  every  time." 

rhu.s  spoke  DeLacy.  A  voice  from  the  Rebel  rif!e  pit  came  with  this  re- 
jtiiiuler:  "Do  you  hear  the  Yankee-Irishman!  Go  soak  yotu-  head,  Pat! 
Vov»  Uccp  stilt  or  we'll  send  a  niggah  after  you!  " 

"  I  won't  fight  your  nagur,  but  I  will  and  can  whip  the  best  man  in  your 
nK*fl»lv  gang.     You  infernal  slave  drivers;  meet  me  half  way  and  Til  show 

"  Aijrccd,  Yank,  come  on!  " 

''  \\o  you  mane  it?     Bring  your  gun  and  bayonet!     Man  agin  man!     No 

•0>  .HMin."  spnkc  up  Michael,  and  he  jumped  from  the  pit.     A  stalwart  Rebel 

,S<»  Mmc,  bayonet  fixed.     By  common  consent  the  pickets  on  both  sides 

'  their  heads  over  the  slight  protection  of  earth  to  witness  the  singular 

\':nik   and   Johnny   dehberately    marched   towards    each   other   at 

**>;%.  Mict."     When  within  a  few  paces  they  halted.     Michael  first  spoke: 

^  NvM  mm,  prove  yourself  a  man,  you  d^ d  Rebel!  " 
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"  VU  stiow  yoti,  you  green  Yankee-Irishman,"  came  from  the  man  in  gray. 
At  it  they  went.  They  moved  in  a  circle,  the  points  of  the  bayonets  touching 
each  other.  It  was  certain  death  for  one  or  both,  and  they  feh  it.  The  specta- 
tors on  either  side  kept  up  a  constant  shout  of  approval  for  their  respective 
friends. 

The  suspense  was  becoming  painful,  while  the  combatants  went  round  and 
round,  glaring  at  each  other,  with  vengeance  in  their  eyes.  Suddenly  the 
butternut  made  a  lunge  at  his  opponent,  expecting  to  dispatch  him  with  a 
desperate  thrust,  aimed  at  his  heart.  The  man  in  blue  nimbly  jumped  to  his 
left,  and  before  his  enemy  could  recover  himself  from  his  effort  the  butt  of 
Michael's  musket  took  him  in  the  chin,  delivered  with  the  strength  of  an  ox, 
Mr.  Rebel  staggered  from  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  fell  full  length  on  his 
back,  his  gun  going  into  the  air.  In  an  instant  DeLacy's  foot  was  on  his 
neck,  his  tlxed  bayonet  pointed  at  his  heart,  where  he  held  it  for  a  moment 

"  Now,  Rebel,  who  is  the  best  man,  Yankee  or  Johnny?" 

"  You\ne  won,  Yank;  and  I  give  up." 

"  Thin  you  lam  to  behave  yourself,  and  remember  a  Yankee- Irishman  can 
fight  and  be  generous  too.     If  you  are  not  satisfied,  send  on  your  nagurs!" 

With  that  the  Sixty-third  man  threw  his  cap  in  the  air,  caught  it  on  the 
point  of  his  bayonet,  and  marched  back  to  his  dugout  with  the  air  of  a 
Roman  conqueror.  The  soldiers  on  both  sides  gave  him  a  rousing  cJieer, 
after  which  the  shooting  of  the  pickets  was  again  resumed.  It  is  proper  to 
say  here  that  the  victor  after  that  day  was  borne  on  the  rolls  as  "  Sergeant " 
Michael  DeLacy,  an  honor  he  honestly  and  bravely  won. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Reynolds,  surgeon  of  the  Sixty-third,  was  a  born  poet.  He 
stood  deservedly  high  in  his  profession  as  a  surgeon.  In  the  beginning  of 
Grant's  campaign,  Col.  Thomas  A.  Smyth,  of  the  First  Delaware,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  command  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  temporarily.  His  daring  and 
soldierly  quaHties  endeared  him  to  every  man  in  the  brigade.  His  departure 
from  the  command  called  forth  the  verses  below  by  the  talented  surgeon  of 
the  Sixty-third,  to  show  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  Sad  to  tell,  General 
Smyth  was  killed  two  days  before  Lee's  surrender  while  leading  his  men  in  a 
charge.  His  early  death  was  universally  regretted  hy  every  officer  and  man 
in  the  First  Division. 


TOM  SMYTH  OF  THE  IRISH   BRIGADE. 

Must  friendship  be  strengthened  by  time? 

Is  the  growth  of  affection  so  slow? 
Ah,  no,  'tis  a  feelingr  sublime, 

Like  the  sun  bursting  forth  in  full  glow; 
Though  few  are  the  days  you  are  here, 

Your  memory  never  shall  fadej 
For  no  one  on  earth  is  more  dear  ' 

Than  "Smyth  of  the  Irish  Brigade," 
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the  Sixty-third  and  Eighty-eighth  Volunteers  from  New  York  State,  Twenty- 
eighth  Massachusetts  from  Boston,  and  the  One  hundred  and  sixteenth  Penn- 
sylvania from  Philadelphia.  There  were  also  two  batteries  of  artillery  organ- 
ized— ^Hogan's  and  McMahon's  —  that  served  to  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
numerical  designation  assigned  to  the  Sixty-ninth  was  given  in  order  to  indi- 
cate its  identity  with  the  militia  regiment  from  which  it  orginated,  and  which 
had  won  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Bui!  Run. 

The  regiment  passed  through  Philadelphia  and  Bahimore  on  its  way  to 
Washington,  where  it  encamped  for  a  short  time  on  Meridian  Hill,  It  was 
then  assigned  to  the  division  of  Maj.  Gen.  E.  V.  Sumner,  which  was  stationed 
at  Camp  California,  on  the  Little  River  Turnpike,  a  short  distance  west  of 
Alexandria,  Va.  The  regiment  was  joined  soon  after  by  the  Eighty-eighth 
New  York,  and,  later,  by  the  Sixty-third. 

The  brigade  was  commanded  by  Col,  Robert  Nugent,  of  the  Sixty-ninth,  up 
to  March,  1862,  when  Gen.  Thomas  Francis  Meagher  was  assigned  to  its  com- 
mand. It  was  engaged  in  drilling,  guard  duty  in  camp,  and  picket  dtity  at 
Edsall's  Hill,  up  to  about  March  10,  1862,  when  we  broke  camp  and  marched 
to  Union  Mills,  Centreville,  Manassas,  and  to  the  Rappahannock  River,  where, 
after  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  we  returned  to  Camp  California,  We  then 
marched  to  Alexandria,  where  we  embarked  on  the  steamer  Ocean  Queen,  and 
were  taken  to  Fortress  Monroe,  arriving  there  the  night  after  the  attack  of 
the  Rebel  ram  Merrimac  on  the  frigates  Cumberland  and  Congress.  Early 
in  the  morning  our  steamer  proceeded  to  Pohick  Creek,  or  Ship  Point,  where 
we  disembarked  and  marched  to  Yorktown, 

The  regiment  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  Engineer  Brigade,  General 
Woodbury,  and  was  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  mortar  battery,  in  mak- 
ing gabions,  fascines,  etc.;  also  on  guard  and  picket  duty.  After  the  evacua- 
tion of  Yorktown  we  moved  with  the  division  up  the  Peninsula,  passing  York- 
town,  Williamsburg,  White  House  Landing  and  St.  Peter's  Church.  We 
crossed  the  Chickahominy  River  at  Grapevine  Bridge  on  the  afternoon  of  May 
31,  1862,  and  marched  to  the  battlefield  of  Seven  Pines.  Were  engaged  at  the 
Battle  of  P'air  Oaks,  June  i,  1862. 

June  I  St  to  26th  we  were  on  picket,  guard,  and  other  duties.  On  June  26th, 
in  the  afternoon,  the  brigade  moved  on  the  double-quick  to  Gaines'  Mill,  to 
the  relief  of  General  Porter.  June  27th,  recrossed  the  Chickahominy,  and  back 
to  camp  at  Fair  Oaks.  June  28th,  the  army  marched  towards  the  James  River, 
leaving  the  Si.xty-ninth  Regiment,  under  command  of  Col.  Robert  Nugent,  as 
an  advanced  picket  in  extended  order  to  occupy  and  hold  the  position  while 
the  army  was  retiring.  Colonel  Nugent,  with  his  regiment,  held  this  position 
until  long  after  the  last  of  our  troops  had  retired,  and  then,  when  the  ruse  was 
discovered  by  the  enemy,  successfully  withdrew  his  men  in  time  to  escape 
capture  and  rejoined  the  brigade. 

Engaged  in  actions  at  Peach  Orchard,  Savage  Station,  and  other  points; 
crossed  White  Oak  Swamp  at  night,  and  halted  at  Nelson's  Farm  next  morn- 
ing; during  the  day  was  in  line  of  battle,  under  fire,  supporting  the  artillery 
who  were  resisting  the  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  cross  the  Chickahominy  River; 
in  the  afternoon  marched  to    Charles    City  Cross    Roads,  and    engaged  the 
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enemy;  marched  to  Malvern  Hill,  arriving  (liere  July  Tst;  engaged  in  the 
battle  at  tliat  place,  the  fighting  extending  into  the  night;  our  losses  there 
were  very  severe;  marched  to  Harrison's  Landing  and  went  into  camp  in  a 
very  heavy  rain;  troops  all  drenched;  encamped  here  with  usual  drills,  guard, 
and  picket  duty. 

August  5th.  Went  on  a  reconnoissance  to  near  Malvern  Hill;  skirmished 
with  the  enemy  and  returned  to  camp.  August  nth.  Broke  camp  and  marched 
southeast,  passing  through  Charles  City  Court  Plouse  to  the  Chickahoniiny 
River,  where  we  crossed  on  a  pontoon  bridge;  passed  through  Williamsburg 
to  Newport  News,  where  we  embarked  on  transports;  were  landed  at  Aquia 
Creek  on  the  Potomac  River;  marclicd  to  Falmouth,  Va.;  received  orders 
wnthin  one  hour  after  arrival,  and  marched  to  Alexandria;  thence  to  Arlington 
Heights,  Falls  Church,  F'airfax  Court  House,  and  Centreville. 

Marched  with  the  rear  guard  on  the  retirement  of  the  army  to  Washington, 
crossing  the  Potomac  at  Chain  Bridge;  marched  to  Tennallytown,  Rockville 
and  Frederick  City,  Md,  alteniately  in  Une  of  battle,  and  advancing  westerly; 
in  the  advance  with  the  cavalry,  crossing  South  Mountain  at  South  Pass  the 
morning  after  General  Reno  was  killed;  skirmished  through  Boonsboro  and 
lip  to  a  point  near  Antictani  Creek;  assigned  to  support  the  battery  of  twenty- 
four-pounder  howitzers  on  a  hill,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sharpsburg  Road  and 
near  Antietam  Creek. 

September  17th.  Left  knapsacks  in  camp  and  marched  to  and  crossed  the 
Antietam  at  a  farm  ford.  Took  position  on  a  hill  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
creek,  in  line  of  battle;  were  moved  to  the  left  and  put  into  action  in  front  of 
the  sunken  road.  General  Richardson,  commanding  our  division,  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  line  near  the  regiment;  Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock  succeeded  to  tlie 
command  of  the  division.  The  losses  in  the  brigade  were  very  hea\'y.  In  the 
regiment  201  were  killed  and  wounded  out  of  320  officers  and  men  taken  into 
action;  no  men  missing. 

September  20th.  Marched  to  and  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry; 
marched  to  Bolivar  Heights  and  encamped;  drill  and  picket  duty;  marcheVl 
"with  the  division  on  a  reconnoissance  to  Hailtown  and  Qiarlestown,  Va.,  and 
returned  to  our  camp  on  Bohvar  Fleights.  Broke  camp  November  5,  1862; 
marched  to  Falmouth,  Va.,  passing  through  Warrenton,  Rcctortown  and 
Manassas  Gap;  arrived  at  Falmouth  November  17th,  and  went  into  camp,  as 
we  supposed,  for  the  winter.  Many  officers  were  here  detailed  to  go  North 
for  recruits. 

Preparations  being  made  for  an  advance,  we  crossed  the  Rappahannock  in 
front  of  Fredericksburg  on  pontoons  under  fire.  On  December  12th  the 
regiment  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  stand  of  colors,  in  the  opera-house  in 
Fredericksburg.  December  13th  engaged  in  the  battle  and  assault  on  Mar>'e's 
Heights,  where  the  loss  in  the  brigade  was  ver>'  heavy.  The  men  of  t!ie  Irish 
Brigade  wore  sprigs  of  boxwood  in  their  hats;  during  a  flag  of  tmce,  ordered 
to  enable  both  parties  to  bun-  the  dead,  with  which  the  entire  field  was  cov- 
ered,—  the  Union  details  being  under  command  of  Gen.  John  R.  Brooke, — 
the  dead  fonnd  nearest  the  stone  wall  and  in  the  advance  were  those  who  wore 
the  boxwood  in  their  hats.    One  of  the  color  bearers  of  the  Sixty-ninth  was 
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found  dead,  and  near  by  the  staff  of  the  regimental  color.  On  examination 
the  flag  was  found  buttoned  up  inside  ol  the  dead  color  bearer's  blouse,  and, 
with  its  staff,  was  recovered.  Back  to  camp  at  Falmouth,  with  picketing  on 
the  river,  guard  duty,  and  drilling  through  the  winter. 

April  30,  1863.  Marched  to  Banks'  Ford;  May  ist,  marched  to  United 
States  Ford  and  crossed  the  river  there;  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Chancellors- 
inlle;  returned  to  camp  at  Falmouth,  and  resumed  picket  duty  on  the  river. 
Here  occurred  the  resignation  of  our  brigade  commander,  Gen.  Thomas 
Francis  Meagher. 

Owing  to  the  small  number  of  men  present  for  duty  in  the  three  New  York 
regiments  of  the  brigade  {Sixty-ninth,  Sixty-third  and  Eighty-eighth),  the 
result  of  casualties  in  the  field,  each  oi  these  regiments  was  consolidated  into 
a  battahon  of  two  companies,  each  to  have  but  one  field  officer,  with  the  proper 
proportion  of  staff  and  company  officers;  all  supernumerary  officers  were  mus- 
tered out  and  sent  home  by  order  of  the  War  Department. 

Broke  camp  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  1863;  marched  with  the  division  to 
and  crossed  the  Potomac  River;  thence  to  Monocacy  Junction,  Md.,  and  then 
in  one  continuous  march  to  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  arriving  there  in  the  night  of 
July  1st;  engaged  in  battle  at  the  Wheatfield.  near  tlie  foot  of  Little  Round 
Top,  on  July  2d;  when  formed  in  line  of  battle,  tlie  left  of  the  regiment  was 
joined  by  the  right  of  the  Fourth  United  States  Infantry;  after  this  action  we 
returned  to  the  position  first  occupied,  which  we  held  during  Pickett's  charge 
on  July  3d. 

Marched  with  the  army  to  and  recrossed  the  Potomac  River;  through 
Loudoun  Valley,  Culpeper  Court  House,  Cedar  Mountain,  Rapidan  Station,  and 
other  points;  in  action  at  Auburn  Ford  and  Bristcne  Station;  participated  in 
the  Mine  Run  campaign,  and  then  recrossed  the  Rapidan  and  went  into  camp 
near  Brandy  Station,  under  orders  received  from  the  War  Department,  rela- 
tive to  Veteran  Enlistment  Act  The  regiment  re-enlisted  under  that  act  for 
three  years  or  the  war,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the 
first  regiment  in  the  army  to  do  so.  In  accordance  with  orders  the  Sixty-ninth 
received  a  thirty-days*  furlough  and  proceeded  to  New  York  City,  arriving 
there  January  2,  1864.  The  regiment  returned  to  the  field  largely  recruited 
by  new  members  and  convalescents.  It  resumed  camp  duties,  new  recruits 
being  constantly  received,  owing  to  the  interest  in  the  regiment  taken  by  our 
late  colonel,  Robert  Nugent,  then  captain,  U.  S.  A.,  and  mustering  officer  in 
New  York  City. 

On  May  4,  1864,  we  crossed  the  Rapidan  at  Germanna  Ford;  May  6th,  and 
afterwards,  marching,  battles  and  skimiishir.g  with  the  enemy  every  day;  May 
lith,  night  march  in  front  of  the  enemy's  intrenched  position  at  Spotsylvania, 
which  was  assaulted  at  daybreak.  May  12th,  and  carried  with  great  slauglitcr, 
the  brigade  participating;  many  thousands  of  prisoners  and  twenty  guns  cap- 
tured ;  continually  engaged  in  advanced  and  close  range  picket  duty,  so  severe 
tliat  the  men  could  be  relieved  only  after  night.  May  i8th,  stormed  and  caixied 
another  line  of  the  enemy's  intrench ments  in  rear  of  the  one  carried  on  the 
I2th  instant.  Moved  to  North  Anna  River,  May  22d;  engaged  at  Totopotomoy 
Creek.  May  27th;  on  June  3d  the  Battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  with  severe  losses; 
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crossed  the  James  River  on  pontoon  bridge,  and  engaged  in  the  battles  and 
assaults  on  the  enemy's  works  at  Petersburg^  June  i6th  and  17th;  many 
casualties  occurred  in  carrying  the  works;  Col.  Patrick  Kelly,  commanding 
brigade,  and  many  officers  and  men  killed  and  wounded;  continually  advanc- 
ing and  skirmishing  with  the  enemy;  engaged  June  22d,  afterwards  intrench- 
ing, with  usual  picket  and  guard  duty;  participated  with  the  division  in  all  its 
marches  and  engagements,  including  the  battles  at  Strawberry  Plains  and 
Deep  Bottom,  on  the  north  side  of  the  James  River;  August  25th,  engaged  at 
Reams'  Station  on  the  Weldon  Railroad;  losses  very  heavy.  More  recruits 
arriving,  the  regiment  was  entitled  to  its  full  complement  of  companies  and 
officers. 

Capt.  James  E.  McGee  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  but  resigned 
soon  afterwards  on  account  of  disability.  Capt.  Richard  Moroney  was  pro- 
moted major.  Capt.  Robert  Nugent,  of  the  Thirteenth  United  States  Infantry, 
our  former  colonel,  was  recommissioned  colonel  and  placed  in  command  of 
the  brigade,  and  many  other  old  officers  returned  and  were  recommissioned. 
James  J.  Smith,  formerly  adjutant  of  the  regiment,  was  commissioned  as  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Returning  to  duty  he  was  mustered  February  16,  1865,  and 
assumed  command  of  the  regiment.  The  Sixty-ninth  was  engaged  at  Skinner's 
Fann,  March  2^,  1865,  and  participated  also  with  the  division  in  all  its  marches 
and  battles  at  Hatcher's  Run,  Five  Forks,  Sutherland's  Station,  South  Side 
Railroad,  Amelia  Springs,  Farmville,  and  Appomattox.  It  was  present  at  the 
surrender  of  General  Lee  and  the  Confederate  forces,  comprising  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  It  participated  with  the  corps  and  division  in  the  march 
to  Washington,  and  in  the  Grand  Review  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Return- 
ing to  New  York  it  was  mustered  out  at  Hart's  Island,  New  York  Harbor, 
July  2,  1865. 

The  writer  looks  back  to  the  days  of  the  war  with  feelings  of  profound  regret 
for  the  loss  of  the  noble  soldiers  whose  names  are  on  the  rolls  of  this  grand 
old  regiment;  but  this  feeling  is  softened  by  the  knowledge  that  their  sacrifice 
was  made  for  their  country,  and  that  at  no  time  did  the  regiment,  either  in 
camp  or  field,  fail  to  deserve  the  confidence  or  merit  the  approbation  of  tlK;ir 
commanding  general,  or  the  friendship  and  esteeut  of  their  fellow  soldiers  of 
the  army. 


88th  REGIMENT  INFANTRY. 

Historical  Sketch  by  Capt.  W.  L.  D.  O'Gr.'vdy.* 

The  Eiglity-eighth  New  York  Volunteers  of  Meagher's  Irish  Brigade,  some- 
time!* styled  the  '*  Connaught  Rangers  "  (from  the  British  Regiment  of  Foot 
hiildiug  that  number),  the  **  Faugh  a  Ballaghs,"  the  "Fourth  Irish,"  which 
litiig  apiH'ared  on  the  guidons,  and  "  I^lrs.  Meagher's  Own,'*  was  raised  in  the 
(nil  of  1K61  by  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  and  rendezvoused  at 
l'*urt  Schuyler,  on  Long  Island  Sound.    Their  colors  were  presented  to  them 


•Cnpmln  in  the  Eighty-cighdi   New  York,  and  previously  second  lieutenant   Royal 
Mnrinri  (Liisht  Infantry),  British  array. 
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on  November  i8th  by  Mrs.  Meagher,  in  front  of  the  Archiepiscopa!  Palace 
on  Madison  Avenue,  and  late  in  December  the  regiment  went  to  the  front. 
The  winter  was  spent  in  Camp  California,  near  Alexandria,  Va.,  with  plenty 
of  drill,  picket  duty  and  fun. 

As  a  part  of  Richardson's  Division  in  Sumner's  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  they  proceeded  on  March  lo,  1862,  to  investigate  tlie  deserted  camps 
of  the  Rebels  as  far  as  Warrenton ;  then  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  embarked 
for  Yorktown  and  the  Peninsular  campaign.  The  regiment  was  armed  with 
buck-and-ball  muskets,  as  were  the  Stxty-third  and  Sixty-ninth  New  York;  for 
General  Meagher  had  a  theory  that  most  of  our  fighting  would  be  at  very  close 
quarters.  So  it  was;  but  sometimes  our  short-range  weapons  were  a  disadvan- 
tage. The  baptism  of  fire  came  at  Fair  Oaks,  where  the  splendid  volleys  of 
the  brigade  were  conspicuous  and  effective. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  regiment  was  practically  as  ahen  as  the  old 
Irish  Brigade  in  the  French  service,  comparatively  few  being  citizens  by  birth. 
Fully  a  third  were  old  British  soldiers,  many  of  whom  had  seen  service  in 
the  Crimean  war  and  the  Indian  mutiny.  One  private  had  been  a  British 
officer,  and  a  few  spoke  nothing  but  Gaelic  when  they  enlisted  from  the  very 
gates  of  Castle  Garden.  The  officers  at  first  were  nearly  all  ex-ofBcers  or  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Militia,  S.  N.  Y.,  who  had  smelt 
powder  at  First  Bull  Run.  There  was,  therefore,  a  leaven  of  veteranism  about 
the  regiment  at  the  start,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  their  steadiness  excited 
the  warm  appreciation  of  the  grim  old  Sumner. 

In  the  famous  change  of  base  on  the  Peninsula  the  regiment  was  hotly 
and  frequently  engaged.  At  Gaines*  Mill  they  checked  the  rush  of  the  enemy 
at  nightfall.  At  Savage  Station  they  were  detached,  under  Maj.  James  Qulnlan, 
to  reinforce  the  Philadelphia  Brigade  of  General  Burns,  which  was  hard  pressed, 
and  made  a  memorable  charge  on  a  battery  which  they  captured,  and  held  the 
ground  as  the  last  of  the  rear  guard  of  the  army  for  the  second  time  in  three 
days.  Major  (now  Colonel)  Quintan  got  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  superb 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  as  skillful  as  it  was  dashing,  deploying  at  the  double 
from  quarter  distance  column  on  passing  Burns'  men,  and  charging  home 
with  a  rush  that  was  not  to  be  denied.  Their  mettle  was  again  tried  at  White 
Oak  Swamp,  and  at  Malvern  Hill,  where,  after  doing  their  full  share  in  the 
action  by  day,  the  regiment  got  into  a  regular  Donny brook  scrimmage  at 
night,  in  which  clubbed  muskets  were  the  favorite  tools.  The  next  morning 
General  Sumner  was  invited  to  inspect  a  pile  of  broken  muskets,  and  asked 
to  order  new  ones,  which  excited  an  outburst  of  wrath,  very  profanely  ex- 
pressed, until  he  was  made  aware  that  the  damage  was  not  occasioned  by 
stragglers  disgracefully  abandoning  or  spoiling  their  weapons,  but  because 
"  the  byes  wint  for  the  Rebs  in  the  way  they  wor  used  to."  The  general  aever 
forgot  this  nor  failed  to  remind  us  of  the  incident,  adding  more  than  once 
that  he  wagered  his  shoulder  straps  on  us.  We  were  certainly  favorites  with 
the  old  dragoon. 

After  recuperation  at  Harrison's  Landing  and  the  march  to  Newport  News 
we  embarked  for  Aquia  Creek,  packed  like  sardines,  and  so  harassed  had  wc 
been  by  incessant  marching  and  fighting,  that  on  a  musket  being  accidentally 
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or  otherwise  discharged  on  another  boat,  two  poor  fellows  who  had  been 
sleeping  on  one  of  the  paddle-boxes,  started  up  and  stepped  overboard,  where 
they  sank  like  stones.  From  Aquia  Creek  we  went  to  Fredericksburg,  crossing 
very  gingerly  in  the  first  train  over  tlie  wonderful  trestle  bridge  erected  by 
General  Steinmctz  over  Potomac  Creek  with  pine  trees  cut  on  the  spot,  lashed 
Willi  ropes,  to  replace  an  iron  structure  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  Our  stay 
was  short,  for  we  rc-cnibarkcd  the  next  day  for  Alexandria,  and  thence  hur- 
ried to  the  music  of  the  guns  at  Second  Bull  Run,  and  were  in  time  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  the  army  which  Pope  had  well-nigh  destroyed.  So  tired  were  the 
men  that  they  slept  as  they  marched,  waking  up  in  a  dazed  way  at  the 
frc<iucnt  halts  occa*iot»cd  by  the  numerous  obstructions,  such  as  dead  mules 
And  wagons  in  mudholes. 

'iljen  cfltnc  tlic  march  in  fine  weather,  through  lovely  Marvdand  and  its 
peach  and  apple  orchanU  towards  Antietanu  We  left  Frederick  on  Septem- 
lirr  J,),  iHf>j,  and  as  wc  were  crossing  North  Mountain,  our  restored  com- 
niutnh'i,  MrClrjlnn,  dashed  past  us,  and  was  greeted  with  such  fervor  that  he 
lv\\{  wuvin^j  hi!«  cap  till  out  of  sight.  We  had  a  glorious  view  of  the  battle 
o(  ♦South  Mountain  »«  we  were  winding  down  the  slopes  on  the  other  side  of 
thf  Vttllcy.  At  nightfall  wc  were  deployed  with  bayonets  fixed,  and  made  a 
iratllint  tl»flrj»c  over  fences  ami  (litches  with  sundry  casualties  to  our  front 
rniika  (n»nj  the  harnifnl  and  decidedly  unnecessary  bayonets  of  the  men  behind 
tilt  wr  luniiKlit  up  in  a  mar«h  —  a  mojit  absurd  exploit  for  which  we  could 
iii'vrr  lix  Ihr  rrfcpirndilulity  —  where  we  camped  for  the  night,  or  rather  alter- 
imlrly  icptattcd  or  walked  about,  as  the  mud  was  very  wet,  solacing  ourselves 
with  tMiffecf. 

Itrfnro  daybreak  on  the  15th  wc  were  sent  in  advance  to  storm  the  heights, 

bitl  (lUHul  no  rnriiilrii  bn(  *U*.'nl  onc».    Then  came  the  pursuit  in  hot  haste,  the 

I'ilylity  «lKhlh  «ihcud  of  the  army,  an<l  we  crossed  the  bridge  at  Keedysville  as 

It  WMfe  )m*(  lit'Uiiiiiiittf  (o  blaze  up,  with  the  rear  guard  of  the  Johnnies  just  before 

t(i,     All  lhi«  llnio  wr  had  hern  ^^athering  up  Rebel  stragglers  and  packing 

thiiin  III  thp  rpttf,     'I  lie  I.ijihth   lllinoi*  Cavalry  (a  regiment  with  which  we 

Imd  10  ♦jH'H  br«n  In  C(Mnp»ny  that  wc  were  collectively  known  as  the  three 

|Uljhl«)  uidloprd  puat  111.  fnllMwrd  at  a  swinging  pace  by  the  Fifth  New  Hamp- 

|hH»»»  *»l  »'*tr  division,  a  rtpliMidjd  hndy  of  gtjod  shots  with  rifles.    Under  cover 

mjI  \\\\§  imrniUhiuif  we  tn^^n  reached  the  outskirts  of  Sharpsburg,  formed  line 

;  i  i  ,    !     |.,  to  lind,  on  being  aroused,  that  a  cannonade  and 

■  ill  for  a  or)nf>le  of  hours,  and  that  the  neighbor- 

.  •k«nMly  ocfupird  at  our  arrival  wai  thronged  by  dense  masses  of 

\\  c  wcrp  moved  a  lililc  to  the  right  an<l  there  remained  during  the 

\w\  mI  the  H'lh. 

iU^daVi  ,Si|»Ujmlicr   17,   iROj,  General   Meagher,  gotten  up  most 

i<\  9^  UMincwhttl  (anty  unilnrtn,  with  a  gold  shoulder-belt,  was  care- 

,1  by  ^\\  orderly,  and  h-iiiqi  kcd  that  "  we'd  all  have  a  brush  soon." 

W.    \V«  iMtvl^d  the  iivvk,  by  (icneral  Meaphcr's  orders,  taking  ofT  our 

v\ho  cotdd,  many  were  barefoot,  and  some,  like  the  writer,  were 

thcv  had  not  been  able  to  take  off  their  shoes,  or  what  re- 
tor  a  week),  to  wring  out  tlieir  M)ck»,  »o  as  not  to  incumber 
ii.L.vLiuLui3.  uud  Lviiv  iiKiii  u.is  rc(|uircd  to  fill  his  canteen. 
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While  not  excellent  as  a  tactician,  General  Meagher  was  most  thouglitfiil 
of  his  men,  and  his  magnetism  in  recruiting  not  only  our  brigade,  but  induc- 
ing the  Irish  to  flock  to  the  defence  of  the  Union,  was  worth  thousands  of  men. 
He  was  a  victim  of  jealousy;  and  his  men  suffered  too  by  coldness  and  lack 
of  promotion,  instead  of  receiving  the  recognition  they  had  earned.  The 
Eighty-eighth,  for  instance,  had  but  one  Medal  of  Honor  man  beside  Colonel 
Quinlan,  the  late  Captain  Ford,  who  was  allowed  to  die  in  poverty  without  a 
pension,  though  most  grieviously  wounded,  and  on  whose  breast  Lincoln  him- 
self had  pinned  the  coveted  decoration. 

The  bullets  were  whistling  over  us  as  we  hurried  past  the  general  in  fours, 
and  at  the  double-quick  formed  riglut  into  line  behind  a  fence.  We  were 
ordered  to  lie  down  while  volunteers  tore  down  the  fence,  and  some  with 
rifles,  for  which  they  had  surreptitiously  exchanged  their  muskets,  picked  off 
some  sharpshooters  in  trees.  Then,  up  on  our  feet,  we  charged.  The  Bloody 
Lane  was  the  witness  of  the  efficacy  of  buck-and-ball  at  close  quarters.  We 
cleared  that  and  away  beyond,  leaving  on  the  ground  a  lot  of  flags  which  we 
were  too  busy  to  pick  up,  for  the  capture  (?)  of  which  Medals  of  Honor  were 
freely  bestowed  on  the  men  of  another  regiment,  whose  commander  was  an 
able  performer  on  the  trumpet  of  self-laudation.  When  our  ammunition  was 
exhausted,  CaldwcH's  Brigade  relieved  us,  the  companies  breaking  into  fours 
for  the  passage  as  if  on  parade,  as  specially  reported  by  General  McClellan,  who 
was  watching  our  steady,  unwavering  advance  through  field-glasses.  When 
we  got  ammunition  we  returned  to  the  front.  By  some  misunderstanding,  part 
of  the  Sixt\'-lhird  New  York  with  their  colors  were  massed  on  our  right  for 
a  few  minutes,  during  which  our  two  right  companies,  C  and  F,  were  simply 
slaughtered,  suffering  a  third  of  the  entire  casualties  of  the  regiment.  We 
were  always  proud  of  Antietam. 

Our  next  affair  was  the  failure  —  more  glorious  for  us,  perhaps,  than  a  vic- 
tor)', in  which  our  behavior  received  the  commendation  of  foes  as  well  as 
friends,  and  the  story  is  embodied  in  the  histories  supplied  to  the  children  in 
our  pubhc  schools,— at  Fredericksburg.  Here,  in  the  absence  of  our  new 
green  flags  (the  old  ones  torn  by  shot  and  shell  having  been  sent  to  New 
York),  which  were  lying  in  boxes  at  Falmouth  Depot,  and  in  honor  of  the 
presentation  of  which,  with  the  true  Hibernian  spirit  a  banquet  was  held  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  we  were  decorated  by  General  Meagher  and  his  staff 
with  sprigs  of  boxwood,  while  he  harangued  each  regiment  separately,  giving 
us  the  idea  we  were  on  a  forlorn  hope,  and  that  we  should  be  engaged  in  street 
fighting  with  batteries  to  storm.  The  actual  conflict  was  not  exactly  this 
way,  but  it  sufficed  to  nearly  annihilate  us.  We  crossed  the  Rappahannock, 
after  a  cold  night  m  the  open  air  on  the  nth,  in  the  morning  of  the  12th  with 
the  frost  so  hard  that  Captain  (afterwards  General)  Burke  consolingly  re- 
marked that  the  ricochet  shots  would  be  bound  to  hit  all  that  were  othenvise 
missed.  Some  lives  were  saved  by  breastplates  of  plug  tobacco,  garnered  from 
sunken  barges,  a  luxury  which,  owing  to  the  several  months'  arrears  of  pay, 
had  become  exceedingly  scarce  and  correspondingly  precious.  The  night  was 
remarkable  for  a  wonderfully  brilliant  aurora  borealis,  which  was  supplemented 
by  the  flames  of  the  burning  town  and  the  glowing  trains  of  bursting  shells. 
33 
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The  morning  of  the  13th  was  foggy  and  cold,  which  made  it  worse  for  the 
wounded,  who  could  not  drag  themselves  from  the  field.  The  oft-told  stor\' 
of  that  fatal  day  need  not  be  repeated  here.  But,  it  may  be  stated  with  em- 
phasis, despite  the  contrary  statements  made  by  two  proHfic  writers  of  Massa- 
chusetts, that,  on  official  authority,  the  dead  found  nearest  the  stone  wall  at 
Marye's  Heights  wore  the  boxwood  of  the  Irish  Brigade ;  that  the  two  nearest 
of  all  were  Maj,  William  Horgan  and  Adjutant  Young,  of  the  Eighty-eighth 
New  York;  and  that  the  nearest  man  who  got  out  alive  (with  three  w^ounds) 
is  truthfully  reported  on  page  322  of  "  Field,  Fort  and  Fleet,  by  M.  Quad,"  as 
having  fired  six  shots  with  careful  deliberation  and  fatal  execution  after  the 
withering  hail  of  shot  had  swept  away  everj^  living  thing  from  his  neighborhood. 

At  our  next  inspection  by  General  Hancock,  one  company  presented  seven 
men.  A  solitarj'  private,  standing  at  company  distance  in  the  column,  was 
angrily  accosted  by  the  general,  who  wanted  to  know  "  Why  the  etc,  he  didn't 
parade  with  his  company?"  The  convincing  reply  was  that  "This  is  all  my 
company,  sir."  In  truth  we  were  shattered,  and  while  other  troops  were  allowed 
to  go  home  on  short  furloughs  to  recruit,  the  unhappy  dislike  entertained  by 
Stanton  for  Meagher  and  ourselves  operated  to  keep  us  in  this  condition.  And 
we  had  to  do  our  full  brigade  picket  duty,  which  meant  forty-eight  hours  at  a 
stretch  ever)'  alternate  day  for  several  weeks. 

Gradually,  convalescents  rejoined  us,  but  it  was  not  until  the  further  losses 
at  Chancellors vtlle  that  the  absurdity  of  a  regimental  organization  under  such 
conditions  became  too  palpable  to  be  overlooked.  At  that  miserable  fiasco,  the 
Eighty-eighth  was  separated  from  the  brigade  during  most  of  the  fighting, 
and  even  all  the  regiment  was  not  together.  Suddenly  detailed  as  part  of 
a  baggage  guard,  with  the  Fifth  New  Hampshire  and  Eighty-first  Pennsyl- 
vania, under  Colonel  Cross,  of  the  Fifth  New  Hampshire,  we  left  behind  us  a 
large  detachment  with  several  officers,  including  the  adjutant,  on  picket  at 
Banks'  Ford,  where  they  remained  and  were  entangled  in  Sedgwick's  struggle. 
The  rest  of  us  never  saw  any  baggage,  but  held  the  front  of  Hancock's  Division 
on  the  2d  and  3d  of  May,  1863. 

We  were  rushed  about  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  salient  in  front  of 
the  Chancellor  Mansion,  under  the  worst  cross-fire  of  shells  we  were  ever 
under;  were  abused  as  "cowards"  by  General  Geary,  while  we  were  quietly 
waiting  for  his  division  to  finish  their  hurried  retreat  over  our  bodies  to  allow 
us  to  open  fire,  for  which  he  was  nearly  bayoneted  by  a  sergeant  whose 
weapon  the  writer  struck  aside,  and  General  Hancock,  who  was  with  us, 
savagely  informed  Geary  that,  "I  command  here;"  then,  from  literally  the 
last  ditch,  where  the  Rebels  got  at  us  with  the  bayonet.  t!ie  Eighty-eighth  were 
the  very  last  troops  of  the  army  in  front  of  the  Chancellor  House,  incidentally 
taking  off  the  last  gun  of  the  Fifth  Maine  Battery,  the  w^heel-team  of  which 
was  alone  able  to  stir.  This  team  was  mounted  by  Sergt.  John  Sparks,  an 
old  regular,  and  the  gun  saved.  The  sergeant  was  so  injured  that  he  did 
not  rejoin  the  regiment  for  a  year.  By  an  extraordinary  coincidence  we  found 
it  was  the  Irish  Brigade  we  fell  among,  and  among  them  they  had  saved  the 
rest  of  the  batten,'.  It  was  here  the  One  hundred  and  sixteenth  Pennsyl- 
vania, under  Major  (now  General}  Mulholland,  won  its  numerous  Medals  of 
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Honor,  richly  deserved;  but  there  are  others  who  did  not  get  them.  Cringing 
in  the  woods,  disgusted  with  the  imbecility  that  put  us  on  the  defensive,  tor- 
mented by  sharpshooters,  pehed  by  rain,  lying  in  trenches  filled  by  the  storm, — 
even  the  horrible  night  march  through  fathomless  mud  and  treacherous 
stumps  to  the  swollen  river,  and  thence  to  our  old  dismantled  camp  at  I'al- 
niouth,  seemed  a  relief. 

The  brigade  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  and  Meagher  resigned.  His  farewell 
on  May  19,  1863,  was  touching.  T!ie  brigade  was  drawn  up  in  a  hollow 
square  to  receive  his  address,  at  the  close  of  which  he  bade  an  individual  fare- 
well to  every  officer.  Col.  Patrick  Kelly  succeeded  to  the  command.  He  was 
a  father  to  the  brigade,  as  he  was  always  to  hi.s  own  regiment,  a  brave,  gentle, 
splendid  soldier.  The  three  New  York  regiments  were  now  reduced  to  two 
companies  each,  and  the  superfluous  officers  mustered  out.  This  was  not  en- 
couraging to  those  who  went  or  those  who  stayed.  The  diflferent  policy 
pursued  in  the  Twenty-eighth  Massachusetts  and  One  hundred  and  sixteenth 
Pennsylvania  made  it  the  more  galling.  As  a  second  lieutenant  I  had  a 
Twenty-eighth  Massachusetts  sergeant  under  me  on  picket;  was  under  his 
command  as  first  lieutenant  the  week  after;  and  found  him  field  officer  of  the 
day  after  Gettysburg. 

We  left  our  old  winter  camps  on  June  13,  1863,  for  a  long  and  tortuous 
march,  including  a  considerable  deviation  to  Thoroughfare  Gap,  where  some 
trifling  skinnishing  took  place,  and  brought  up  at  Gettysburg  on  the  night 
of  July  1st.  Our  "butcher's  bill  "  was  not  imposing  there,  but  we  managed  to 
lose  a  third  of  our  few  men,  and  captured  twice  as  many  prisoners  as  we  took 
men  in,  during  the  struggle  in  the  Wheatfield  on  the  2d.  So,  though  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg  is  not  one  our  brigade  is  proudest  of,  for  many  of  our  bravest 
and  best  were  not  there,  the  little  contingent  present  did  its  share  to  maintain 
the  glories  of  the  earher  days.  And  the  absolution  under  fire  by  our  chaplain, 
who  hasn't  received  a  Medal  of  Honor  (Father  WilHam  Corby,  now  the  Right 
Rev.  General  C  S.  C,  Notre  Dame  University,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana),*  is.  per- 
haps,  the  most  picturesque  as  well  as  solemn  of  any  incident  of  the  war,  and 
one  of  the  best  known.  4. 

In  the  fall  raid  of  Lee  we  came  in  for  the  opening  of  the  brisk  little  surprise 
at  Auburn,  on  October  14,  1863,  where  Stuart,  who  had  been  sandwiched 
during  the  night  between  our  marching  columns,  spoilt  our  breakfast  on 
*'  Coflfee  Htll  "  with  his  artillery,  when,  to  show  our  steadiness,  we  went 
through  the  manual  and  gave  General  Warren  a  marching  salute  in  great 
shape.  Later,  on  the  same  day,  at  Bristoe  Station,  the  Eighty-eighth,  who  had 
been  flankers  for  the  First  Division,  Second  Corps,  all  day,  and  sharply  en- 
gaged at  the  halt,  was  left  after  nightfall  as  extreme  rear  guard;  but  the  regi- 
ment stole  softly  away  in  the  darkness,  and  then  stretching  out  at  a  rapid 
gait,  caught  up  with  the  rest. 

The  Mine  Run  campaign,  from  November  24th  to  December  5th,  gave  us 
some  more  marching  and  picket  duty  in  weather  so  unseasonably  cold,  that 
with  sentries  relieved  every  half  hour,  some  men  were  actually  frozen  to  death 
on  post.    We  didn't  fire  a  shot.    Then  came  the  veteranizing,  when  nearlv  all 

♦Recently  deceased. 
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the  men  re-enlisted  for  the  war.  We  had  a  month's  furlough  in  New  York 
city;  bounties  abounded;  the  officers  banqueted  the  men  at  Irving  Hall,  where 
Meagher  delivered  perhaps  the  best  of  all  his  speeches:  and  recruits  were 
gathered  in  so  that  we  were  again  cxj^anded  to  ten  companies. 

Capt.  Denis  F.  Burke  succeeded  Colonel  Kelly  in  command  of  the  regiment, 
which  did  its  duty  under  Grant  in  the  Wilderness,  Spotsylvania,  Totopotomoy, 
Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg,  Deep  Bottom,  Reams'  Station, —  where  a  number 
were  captured,  which  gave  Lieutenants  Granger  and  Wall  a  chance  to  honor 
their  regiment  in  an  unusual  way  by  the  superb  skill  and  gallantry  displayed 
in  a  marvelous  escape  from  Columbia,  S.  C, —  Boydton  Road,  and  the  hard 
but  exhilarating  chase  to  be  in  at  the  death  of  the  Rebellion,  from  Sailor's 
Creek  to  Appomattox. 

To  name,  with  even  brief  mention  of  their  idiosyncrasies,  the  gallant  officers, 
and  those  more  especially  distinguished  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  regiment, 
would  not  only  take  much  space  but  be  invidious,  and,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
tlie  deficiencies  of  memory  might,  by  unintended  omission,  inflict  injustice  on 
the  deserving  and  pain  the  relatives  who  are  proud  of  them.  In  general  terms 
it  may  be  said  that  the  regiment  was  one  of  *'  300  fighting  regiments,"  and  that 
its  health  was  good,  the  percentage  of  loss  by  sickness  being  extremely  low, 
thus  betokening  military  stamina  and  cheerfulness.  It  was  certainly  a  cheerful 
regiment,  playing  cards  under  fire,  joking  while  actually  engaged  in  file  firing, 
and  in  camp  ready  for  anything  from  a  snowball  fight  to  tossing  pie  peddlers  in 
blankets,  or  driving  a  mule  in  full  uniform  into  the  colonel's  tent.  In  the  St. 
Patrick's  Day  functions,  begim  with  the  solemn  celebration  of  high  mass,  with 
all  the  imposing  ceremojiies  possible  in  a  camp  and  continued  with  unique 
festivities,  which  attracted  the  whole  army  (what  a  scattering  there  was  of 
generals  and  everybody  else  at  Falmouth,  March  17,  1863,  when  the  guns  of 
the  cavalry  fight  at  Brandy  Station  were  heard),  they  held  their  own. 

They  were  a  well-drilled  regiment,  with  clean  brasses  and  muskets,  even  ii 
they  hadn't  been  ahle  to  wash  for  a  week.  They  had  no  idea  of  being  second 
to  any  other  in  anything.  For  instance,  at  Stevensburg,  in  December,  1863, 
when  the  disagreeable  work  of  building  log  and  brush  bridges  was  pretty 
generally  shirked,  the  Eighty-eighth,  at  the  desire  of  an  ofllicer  for  whom  they 
had  some  regard,  turned  to  and  built  a  wooden  bridge,  staked  and  picketed  in 
the  most  approved  fashion,  the  best  by  far  ever  built  by  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  it  undoubtedly  exists  to  this  day.  Mention  might  be  made  of 
our  two  mascots:  **  Fan,"  a  little  slut  decorated  with  a  silver  collar  for  many 
wounds,  and  "  Big  Mary "  Gordon,  one  of  the  joiliest  and  handsomest  of 
young  Irishwomen,  a  very  practical  cantiniere.  whose  little  husband  minded 
the  colonel's  famous  horse,  "  Faugh  a  Ballagh,"  while  she  washed  his  shirts 
and  those  of  several  other  officers  whom  she  favored. 

Above  all.  while  they  loved  the  Green  Flag  of  Erin,  whence  they  sprung, 
they  upheld  with  devoted,  undying  afTcction  and  loyalty  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
of  America,  the  country  of  their  adoption. 
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(INSCRIPTIONS.) 


(Front.) 

64th  N.  Y.  infantry, 

4th  brigade  second 

1st  division  corps. 

July  2nd  1863. 

(Reverse.) 

Casualties, 

Killed, 

Officers  4, 

Enlisted  Men     ii,    Total  15. 

Wounded, 
Officers  7, 

•Enlisted  Men    57,    Total  64. 

Missing, 
Enlisted  Men  19 

Total  98. 
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DEDICATION  OF  MONUMENT. 

64th  new  YORK  INFANTRY  —  "  CATTARAUGUS  REGIMENT." 

July  2,  1890. 

Oration  of  Gen.  William  Glenny. 

Comrades  and  Veterans  of  the  Sixty-Fourth  Regiment,  N.  Y.  Vols., 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

When  informed  by  the  chairman  of  your  committee  of  arrangements,  for 
the  dedication  of  this  monument  to  the  memory  of  our  dead  comrades,  that  I 
had  been  chosen  to  deliver  the  oration  upon  this  occasion,  it  was  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  me,  having  previously  indicated  my  inability  to  be  present  at  that 
meeting,  and  almost  certain  impossibility  of  being  here  at  the  time  set  for  the 
occasion.  Furthermore  it  must  have  been  apparent  to  you  that  to  do  justice 
to  the  memory  of  our  fallen  braves,  and  recount,  even  in  a  small  degree,  the 
heroism,  individual,  and  collective,  of  the  Sixty-fourth  Regiment  New  York 
Volunteers,  required  an  orator  of  elegant  diction  and  eloquent  power.  How- 
ever, the  most  humble  veteran  who  bore  his  part  of  the  aggregate  service,  and 
filled  his  place  as  one  of  the  component  numbers  of  this  organization,  though 
not  versed  in  poetry  or  prose,  can  relate  a  history  eloquent  with  meaning  and 
unsurpassed  by  valorous  deeds. 

Comrades,  we  have  come  together  and  meet  here  on  this  historic  field  on 
this  twenty-seventh  anniversary  of  tlie  battle  of  Gettysburg  to  <ledicate  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  those  of  our  number,  who  in  order  that  our  Government 
and  its  institutions  might  live  and  be  perpetuated,  gave  here  as  the  price,  their 
lives,  their  all.  And  the  ground  whereon  we  stand  is  sacred  to  their  memory, 
made  so,  by  having  here  freely  yielded  up  their  lives. 

Among  the  great  number  who  served  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  and  where 
each  did  so  much,  and  each  performed  so  well  his  part,  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  every  individual,  or  even  every  organization,  to  receive  its  just  and  merited 
praise.  So  we  shall  be  excusable  if  we  become  our  own  historian  and  make 
mention  of  a  few  of  the  many  honorable  and  brave  deeds  of  our  command. 

We  need  have  no  fear  and  may  feel  at  liberty  to  ask  the  question:  "  Has 
the  Sixtv-fourth  New  York  Volunteers  a  record?  "  Let  us  for  a  few  moments 
contotnp'latc  its  i>ersonncl. 

The  basis  of  its  formation  was  a  militia  regiment  of  eight  companies  from 
the  counties  of  Cattaraugi"  ami  Allegany,  under  command  of  Col.  Thomas  J. 
Puker  wlueh  was  acceptwl  by  the  State  as  volunteers  and  allowed  to  retain  its 
oriirinal  luiinbor.'  It  was  filK*«l  '>y  «w(>  companies  of  volunteers,  one  each  from 
Ifl  •  •'  •  1  ()wcjr<>.  **"^  rccruitc'l  to  a  little  over  the  minimum  standard.  Its 
nersonnel*  was  aluwo  the  averuKo  of  the  citizen  volunteer,  having  among  its 
'     '  "  f    j^j  t|,(  varic«l  professions,  also  the  mechanic,  the  artisan,  the 

number,  inen^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^jj  ^^^^,  ^^^,^^^^  ^,j  ^^^^  magicians.     I  think  I  hear 

\ri\i  esman.  1    <  ^^^  ooni|>Iinieiitary.     Well,  I  can  assure  you  it's  a  very 

yon  say.  t nat  s  n        ^         ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  discipline  of  the  Potomac 
luKh  onler  of  taWn»«    *^*  ' 
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ven'  strict;  at  times,  even  severe.  They  were  no  sooner  in  camp  after  a 
march  or  a  fight  than  orders  came  to  poHce  the  grounds;  the  next  day  they 
must  drill;  and  by  the  next  day,  they  must  appear  on  parade  and  for  review, 
with  white  gloves  and  shoes  blackened ;  and  when  ordered  to  move  again  the 
men  were  required,  in  addition  to  their  sixty  rounds,  etc.,  to  carry  a  full  uniform, 
regulation  cap,  and  army  shoes.  They  would  march  for  a  day  through  a 
sparsely-settled  country^  pass  but  a  few  business  places,  and  come  into  camp  at 
night,  about  one-hall  with  slouch  or  straw  hats,  and  the  other  half  with  boots. 
I  call  this  a  high  order  of  talent.  That  brave,  fighting  old  Irish  Brigade,  how- 
ever, could  beat  us  by  one  or  a  length;  as,  in  addition,  they  usually  came 
into  camp  with  their  bayonets  ornamented  with  a  pig. 

We  will  not  go  back  to  the  time  of  rendezvous  and  organization  at  Elmira, 
where  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  crack  regiment  of  all  that  formed  there,  and 
received  more  praise  from  the  citizens  and  smiles  from  the  ladies  than  any 
that  left  that  city  for  the  war  save  their  own,  the  Twent>-third  under  Colonel 
Hoffman.  This  regiment  came  into  the  iield  under  the  second  proclamation* 
by  the  President,  calling  for  300,000  men,  and  formed  a  component  part  of 
that  mighty  host  which  the  poet  phrased  into  song  and  verse, — 

**  We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham, 
Three  hundred  thousand  more." 


We  will  take  up  its  record  from  the  time  it  left  Camp  California  (near  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  where  it  wintered)  in  the  spring  of  1862,  where  the  entire  Potomac 
army  was  set  in  motion  with  the  refrain,  "  On  to  Richmond." 

The  brigade  to  which  we  belonged,  under  command  of  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard, 
was  sent  in  advance  to  repair  the  Orange  &  Alexandria  Railroad.  Here  it 
became  necessary,  as  a  safeguard,  to  estabhsh  an  outpost,  and  for  that  service 
two  companies  were  selected  from  our  regiment.  While  occupying  this  ad- 
vanced position,  the  enemy's  cavalry  came  up  and  demanded  to  know  who 
we  were.  The  response  from  our  picket  post  w^as  an  order  to  dismount  and 
come  in  as  prisoners.  As  they  wheeled  to  retreat,  one  replied :  "  To  hell  with 
your  dismount !  "  He  had  no  sooner  uttered  the  words  than  one  of  our  boys 
took  him  out  of  his  saddle  with  a  minie  ball.  This  was  the  first  blood  drawn 
in  that  campaign,  and  the  honor  belongs  to  the  Sixty-fourth  New  York.  At 
our  first  regular  battle.  Fair  Oaks,  we  were  in  line  with  our  brigade  when  it 
made  the  charge.  It  suffered  as  a  whole  severely,  and  our  regiment  was  un- 
fortunate in  having  to  fill  a  gap  where  another  had  been  repulsed,  meeting 
them  on  their  retreat.  We  faced  the  enemy  at  a  point  where  their  troops 
were  temporarily  flushed  with  victory,  but  succeeded  in  putting  them  to  flight. 
It  was  here  that  the  brave  General  Howard  led  the  brigade  into  the  maw  of 
death  with  a  spirit  that  said,  as  he  flourished  his  sword  and  encouraged  his 
men:  "Perish  my  right  arm  rather  than  defeat!"  And,  it  was  severed.  It 
was  also  here  that  others  learned  the  lesson  that  their  place  was  in  the  rear 

♦The  Twenty-third  New  York  enlisted  under  the  first  call  in  1861.  The  speaker  may 
have  had  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  New  York  in  mind.     tEd.] 


'■^  ^iW   ins  iT   ItrrrsarHG. 

^^-*^"    -   sat'ir^  •fecr  — nnEans.    Ir  'vas  arfef :  z^mposed  of  two  words  only, 

-~  '--  ^~oic  "iw  •^■:-g'::  -«a5  grrni^  pretty  ijood  anstactfon.  As  a  re- 
TSTTT  -T  -rcTTi.  iel:  t!  *jTe  -sx  yays  a  -nance  :d  take  :t  eas^-.  in  the  Seven 
-s."'"^  "irm  IT'-  .ci.di  IS  ^arrssms  I^miins,  die  regfment  was  given  the  post 
•1  :-n-:r.  n  -i:e  -earzj  -j»g  rmt  nereat  Jrom  thence  we  marched  to  Antie- 
sn:.  v~rrr-  z  vas  s^aai  ^ra  a  Tcmt  pusticn.  with  "  staniiint^  room  only.*' 
■SI-',  lamlr  Tar.  Ir  ^ere  3prr«  :»o  scmds  jf  coiors  and  several  himdred 
'rTj*:nerT=.  Ir  i  aiefkate  as  s«ak  or  rear  :»  personal  achievements:  but  I 
"intj-w  -»7u  xxU.  TariOK  dc  xjt  jbc.  and  I  "tuI  go  back  a  Ittde.  On  onr  arrival 
it  -djirsjrsas.  i&  xTi  idl  -p-  f'.rag-  dre  sncaiv  '.rad  ^cwn.  Lieutenant  Marsh, 
ji  TV  .-vmrairr.  was  tra«?t^  ^«  >=n«  sacrt  or  provisions,  and  he  brought 
n  i  —  *  "A  'zaz  s-  r:  *  ".'  ^»«?  a  ^ftat.  c-jarse  Slianghai,  with  faalf-aded. 
•n>t-Mtrta.  -r«i  rjaa?.  'xs  ^c  iresaed  and  boiled  it  in  an  old  tin  pail,  and 
^'c  t  ^acT  cr  ssnw  xDuvr  3sc  tmse  we  -nignt  :o  have  been  eating:  an  early 
-^reaKrasc  >?.  «c  ^asnt  :ne  itscnctxon  ,>i  ha'-'n^  cu^jrired  and  eaten  the 
oU:e>c  i»a  x'uapwss  -wnscr  e»«r  -ai«d    n  \"-r^nia.     But.  to  resume. 

\-  ,«'^iefTc«c«rs  "fic  T^gmw*  '*»Ki  lh?I^?^^i  with  an  early  invitation  to 
on  i.\crar>»«  >  xtkvvu  ?r^:^  x>  aKc  a  •Tew  ,>i  ttie  city.  Later,  at  Chan- 
c^':kT>*afe.  t  -<rv*tT5»i  1  '<'*x-!;  aireuuoied  b^  aitv  other,  there  or  at  any^ 
'line  iurt^  t^:  »«.  Wu*  n  ^  >iuilov%  :re«hHi  and  Ivlwud  a  slight  barricade 
i  ^rniisei  :tu^  sjc^xsj«*e  .-'U;|i«s  ,>4  jiixx  >^-?»4nice  Iitros  and  finally  a  massed 
.viuiRtt  A  %?«Jr  »ws  J*:'i  .*»v>  .itx;\  v»*^njai>o  a  bn^ade:  and  this  regriment 

V-.ij   cs  .xiwiJvnfc    ^  -^^^^  ■***'^  '*'^  *'^***'  ^•***  **^'*"'  "^^"^  '^^  ^^"*^  ^''"^  ^^^ 
.ii>^:'*»er  :t^  iK  "^a  a  w  tiK  »*d  -eitixxi,  ^iv»t  rtve!\ titbit:  the  order  ourselves. 

liw    •>«*  vt  tftf'i     -3^*.  *  '»»^^«^  '  ''"•^*'  -'^^  ^'^^  *'^''*^*"  ^'  ^'  ^'■^'^  ^™ 

MK     V*      i    N»*ft»^       "^^   •»**^  -**   '**'  *"  '^'  ■**^^^  ^"*^   ^^^^"'^  ^^*  ^"^  ^** 

..  ot  v».»v>i  «**»»»  »V  V*-     ->»*«»"  '''^"*  -^  ''■^'  ^**"*>  '*'**^'  ^  vlistinctly  reme-iber 

•  K.  ».H.«HMt  v^^v   ~*-     '»^<^  ^  ■»^'  "*'*>  ^'^  ^>^*^'**  excvTt  ihrousrh  the 

w.   ^,^.  iK  -^ivdkiHtt^   .♦>*cmrt  kori»*  a»w  the   Keoels    nre 

^,^iv.    ^.  ^  waaMWM*  »K  -*^v*  '»*<^  v**»  *^t  ilHr*  catt  a  sXip.     In  other 

Mist    WVtl*    ,>**    'V*    l*^*^*  ...  1  T    u 

.         ^     W^V*^^^*^*"^  A.u^v'*'  ■ivvr*'  Jtv'v**'*  vvm^^anv.     I  ha^*e 
\\,s.  N»  *v  >»^i  ^     '^  0*t»*-  '^  ^'V':*'^  >^»   ^ttv>4*»  thv  Otte  hundred  and 


^'''''^'**  ^     V  1^.^     iJK  *0  >i^^»^»   vvi  i*KU  I  ha^e  cast  a  rejection.  I 
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than  a  detail  was  called  for  which  took  nearly  every  able-bodied  man,  among 
them,  one,  I  remember  in  particular,  whose  feet  were  so  blistered  and  sore  that 
he  cried  from  pain  when  pulling  on  his  boots.  His  sufferings  were  relieved 
next  day  by  death.  As  w-c  came  up  to  this  battlefield  on  that  eventful  morn, 
a  lady,  with  others  going  in  the  opposite  direction  for  safety,  when  opposite 
to  me  said,  in  a  general  way,  "  God  bless  you ;  how  glad  we  are  to  see  you 
come,"  These  words  from  a  woman's  lips  were  so  electric  and  full  of  inspira- 
tion that  I  knew  no  weariness,  no  hunger,  or  even  thought  of  danger  until 
after  this  battle  was  fought  and  won.  It  was  an  electric  spark  that  would 
have  sent  me  voluntarily  into  the  cannon's  mouth,  or,  if  need  be,  into  the 
very  jaws  of  death. 

It  was  here  that  this  regiment  sealed  again  its  vows  to  the  Union  by 
pouring  out  its  blood. 

Pouring,  did  I  say?  Yes,  literally  so.  The  brave  and  lamented  young 
Captain  Fuller,  who  reached  the  extreme  front  on  that  day,  here  received  the 
missile  of  death  and  poured  out  his  blood,  I  saw  it,^ — ^not  trickle,  but  flow 
from  his  breast  like  a  river.  Lieutenants  Thurber,  Lewis,  and  Babcock  also 
fell,  as  did  many  others  of  the  rank  and  file,  of  whom  time  will  not  permit  us 
fittingly  to  speak.  Tliis  was  the  most  awful,  yet  the  grandest  battle  ever 
fought  by  mortal  man.  This  field  attests  the  bravery  of  the  American  soldier, 
whether  fighting  in  the  right  or  the  wrong  cause,  and  shows  to  the  nations 
of  the  earth  that  if  we  are  united,  in  time  of  trouble  they  may  siand  aghast. 

This  monument  again  witnesses  the  heroism  and  bravery  of  this  command 
by  standing  farthest  to  the  front  of  any  who  fought  on  that  day.  While  this 
was  the  greatest  and  most  decisive  battle  of  the  war,  yet  the  story  is  not  half 
told.  VVe  pass  from  this  scene  of  carnage  and  death  to  a  succession  of  en- 
gagements, of  which  time  will  permit  here  only  a  reference. 

Subsequently  we  followed  with  others,  the  lead  of  that  great  chieftain,  Gen. 
U.  S.  Grant,  whose  every  attribute  was  chiidHke  and  kind,  but  combined  with 
a  determined  and  iron  will.  Unconditional  right,  as  well  as  surrender,  was 
the  mainspring  which  prompted  his  every  act.  From  that  time  forward  we 
were  never  out  of  business  until  work  was  at  an  end. 

We  fought  at  Strawberry  Plains,  and  again  got  left  to  fight  the  battle 
alone,  while  others  who  had  withdrawn  long  before  us  eventually  turned  up 
prisoners  of  war.     We  immediately  took  the  chances  of  bullets  by  getting  out. 

We  were  at  the  Wilderness  six  days  without  rest,  and  ten  successive  days 
under  fire.  In  this  period  is  included  the  battle  of  Spotsylvania  Court  House, 
where  in  the  twilight  of  the  morning  our  troops,  massed  in  closed  columns, 
charged  the  enemy's  works.  The  Sixty-fourth  again  being  in  the  front  line, 
were  the  first  to  reach  and  scale  them  at  the  angle.  The  works  were  carried, 
but  with  fearful  slaughter.  For  a  time,  it  was  a  hand-to-hand  encounter.  It 
was  here  that  Lieutenant  Fisk  while  acting  as  adjutant  fell  with  a  bullet 
through  his  heart.  It  was  also  here  that  Colonel  Fassett,  then  commanding 
Company  I,  was  taken  prisoner  and  ordered  to  surrender,  but  escaped  without 
giving  up  his  sword.  It  was  here,  also,  that  Lieutenant  Bockoven  gave  a 
practical  demonstration  of  what  getting  up  on  your  ear  means.  While  con- 
tending for  the  possession  of  a  battery,  with  his  sword  he  cHpped  oflF  the  Rebel 
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■I?:.-*--;  *ir.    This  engagement  was  another  harvest  of  death,  and  so  great 

V  *r-  v.-i  r. urr.bers  slain  that  a  year  after  they  lay  in  ranks  yet  unburied.  Some 
-  r:,*^-:.-  A  :he  severity  of  this  battle  may  be  gained  from  the  fact,  that  so 
z:irz'-  iT-i  ic-  :h:ck  and  continuous  did  the  missiles  fly,  that  at  one  particular 
:  T.  ■-- :Triz:r-  of  tire,  a  tree  twenty-two  inches  in  diameter  at  its  base,  was 
i7::nl-  :l:i-::ered  in  two.  This  is  no  fairy  tale,  for  the  stump  can  be  seen 
:--  IT."  :-e  -.vho  will  take  the  pains  to  visit  the  Patent  Office  at  Washington 
v:.--:    :  rriy  be  found. 

1-  -•--;  ir.;  :l::ng  in  premonitions?  Lieutenant  Fisk  came  to  me  before 
:::-:  ■  .;  :^--:r-.<:r.:.  and  said  that  it  would  be  his  last  fight.  He  gave  into  my 
:■:>-->-    -   ;•  ir^:h::'.g  he  had  about  him  of  value,  with  minute  instructions 

V  :^  ■  ~.  \::h  :':om.  and  what  to  say  to  his  parents  and  his  affianced. 

".  -    -:  \:-j  o\»:r  a  number  of  important  battles,  and  fierce  ones,  too, —  Cold 

:  ;.-■    -    .\:iv>"  SmiIvmi.  Petersburg,  and  others.    Suffice  it  to  say,  this  regi- 

rx-     .;  -  :  mIvV  i'.i  all  the  campaigns  and  battles  of  the  famous  Second  Coqjs, 

«:-.    •  ..-  i  •  --.  s  .i:  il:o  trvMit.     At  the  taking  of  the  Southside  Road  the  Sixty- 

•  .-        :>  :'.-  r:s:  ir.i.uury  to  roach  it.     We  were  sent  out  by  General  Miles 

^"-  «  >.v  "  >.'    vv".     Kiihor  through  his  own  knowledge,  or  word  sent  to  him 

:     r-.,     'j:  ,  \:  v-v.o:v\  were  in  loo  strong  force  for  a  skirmish  line,  he  sent 

T.-  V     <.:-i.v:":  Ji  Tvj:*.tr.cui  irom  this  State,  when  I  immediately  advanced  the 

S.\: --•.-.•■'  V  :Vx  rv\u!  at  Sulhcrland's  Station,  and  passing  down  the  road 

\v..T..   V  •<■     *  Jkoxiuwe  \.^i  sonu'  of  the  enemy,  whom  I  ordered  to  lay  down 

!:v!    «  •■>  w^v>.  '.'.'.ox  did.  atul  friiMuily  like,  we  took  them  in.    Just  at  this 

\u',\  Sv  •,.>".>.  x'ji\.r»:\  nude  its  appearance  coming  up  the  road.    Captain 

S1m»::  I'.vv  wv  ^;;^vu  piisonrrs,  for  wlu»m  I  yet  hold  the  provost-marshal's 

jv.vi'v      •  <^.  .Vk*-«      ^^'w  we  c«>MU'  to  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Lee's 

a.n.v        v,^  ,'»Ax>  :.".^M.  a\ul  NX  hill'  sl<»wly  following  up  the  retreating  Rebels, 

;ii.  .^  :.  vi».  .'v   ,V\  o\vuo»l  rt  lutliTv  tui  our  marcliiug  column,  and  took  the 

btu*.»'»'   ^^ivv*»^  ■'^  ■**'*''  **'^  ^^"'*  •'  *''»•""'"  1>^^^-     General  Miles  came  riding 

x|vs'.liV   .».v.    ."v  ;ms'  u\»p»nmK  cMitcilly,  "Where's  the  Sixty-fourth  New 

Noi'k        \Mv   *^^«v»vd  iMoinptlv.  "  Ilrre,"  he  ordered  it  to  charge  upon 

jh«-  btiiJoi^    wl)s>.  u  »^.»-'.  «»"»>  y\i\\\w*\  piis'.rssinti  lA  it;  but  not  being  followed 

h\  -univ*  »    vv  Ivs.l  <o  xu'td  U.  uilli  a  luss  {n  our  conmiand  of  14  men  in 

I  H,«il  lo.i  w.»n?NUNi.  *  »*t  \\w\\\  voMUiiiviimird  ollicors,  one  of  whom  was  the 

Jni.Mif.^l  v,Mi.iw  *"n!M.v«  \\nb\.      l'l«>'»  wa-»  thr  last  battle  of  the  Potomac  army, 

,„  l„...h^'  »!t.M  «W«'V«">   MUirudnnl  lo  (irnrral  Crant. 

II,,..  «•,  div«  Ot»'  t"M  Mood  ill  liu'  npniing  of  the  campaign  in  1862,  and 

I  |„K  ,»  l.,ii  n  Uw\  Mm>o>.M\  »♦!  'MM  woik.     VVIial  is  our  record  and  where  do 

,1      111  iht   tiv.ihx  A\\^\  »l«»l»>  ••"   !•>•■'•> i»'.«'  these  fsiimates  have  been 

^  '  r?,<  nM«»  NK  ii  i^^Umu^l  XN«'H«  l.d.rn  iioiu  the  reconls.     Consequently, 

T" '"  '  n.«.M.V.I  to  \^  »mp<»""»'      "••"^'  ''''"^^■'  =''•  '  ^'•'^'*'  ""^*^'  ^^^"^^''"'^  ^^^^*^^^' 

i"  ■  ""  "1  ih.   '-^^"^  .vKiMu^H  ihiit  louitlil  Ml  Ihr  war.  but  two  otliers  fought 

;'7hi-m .l-.«"'»«\u ' ;•  -I-'  --•'"•r.  -f  ^>^ttlcs.    This  is 

"'  "  t*  ^^^^^y  ^^j     \\yys  \\  \\\%'  ii I«»  i:«vt-  iIh-  oiIums  correctly,  we  have 

"'"l"'!'"    'o'nM '««""'^''  '''•*"  '"*^  '"  " """  """^''  '"*  ''*'  '"'"  '■'*^""*  ^^^^ 

V,iH»»iMim  l»  •  i.MvijoUui  •'iiiiiiiiii.  iiulliiig  MS  two  ahead  of  all 

r:;:::;:i:S";-.-->'' -"« ~ 
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That,  gentlemen,  tells  the  story  where,  estimating  losses,  we  stand  on  an 
average  with  a  half  dozen  usually  named.  Thos.  S.  Townsend  in  his  com- 
pilations and  history  of  New  York  State  volunteer  regiments  says:  "  No  regi- 
ment from  the  State  has  a  more  enviable  reputation  than  the  Sixty-fourth.  Few 
participated  in  a  greater  number  of  battles,  or  lost  a  larger  percentage  of  its 
men  and  officers.  The  regiment  was  engaged  in  nearly  all  the  great  engage- 
ments of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  Yorktown  to  Reams'  Station." 

What  are  the  lessons  to  be  gained,  and  what  are  the  results  of  this  gigantic 
war  which  we  have  been  contemplating?  They  are  stupendous.  It  effected 
the  freedom  of  4,000,000  of  bondmen,  and  effaced  from  our  fair  Columbia 
that  foul  blot  of  slavery  forever  and  forever.  Its  influences  are  extending  and 
will  continue  its  freedom- loving  work  until  nowhere  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  will  a  man  liold  in  bondage  his  fellow.  It  tested  the  strength  of  our 
people  for  self-government,  and  showed  that  our  resources  of  power  and 
wealth  were  beyond  that  of  any  other  country,  and  proved  that  we  are  the 
strongest  nation  on  the  globe. 

What  is  our  status  as  citizens,  and  what  are  our  rights  as  veterans?  Well,  we 
are  equal  before  the  law,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  others 
enjoy.  Anything  more?  Yes!  To  that  honor  which  attaches  to  the  few 
among  the  many  who  do  honorable  and  patriotic  service  for  their  fellows,  and 
in  behalf  of  the  Government  and  its  beneficent  institutions.  Anything  more? 
Yes!  We  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  special  enactments  in  our  behalf. 
Anything  more?  Yes!  Governments  and  peoples  in  their  patriotism  and 
wisdom  pass  laws  sometimes  anticipating  emergencies.  But  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  human  wisdom  to  foresee  all;  hence,  from  time  to  time  they  pass 
laws  applicable  to  circumstances  which  arise.  We  now  ask  Congress  to  pass 
a  law  that  will  meet  our  case.  I  refer  to  pension  legislation.  There  is  such 
a  disposition,  but  there  are  so  many  minds  and  so  many  measures  to  that  end 
that  they  are  confusing.  I  think  it  wise  to  ask  tliat  they  codify  them  in  a 
bill  which  will  meet  every  case;  and  we  want  it  in  its  stipulations  like  Grant's 
terms  to  surrender,  an  unconditional  per  diem  bill  that  will  take  it  out  oE 
politics  and  stop  this  constant  talk,  so  much  of  which  has  created  a  prejudice 
against  the  veteran. 

Last  Thursday,  June  26th,  at  Boston,  Bishop  H.  C.  Potter,  of  New  York, 
among  other  unsavory  sentiments,  uttered  these  words  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society: 

"  It  was  a  huge  military  organization,  remember,  which  once  put  the  Roman 
Empire  up  at  auction  and  proposed  to  knock  it  down  to  the  highest  bidder. 
To-day  it  is  in  the  air  that  it  is  the  party  which  bids  highest  to  a  precisely 
similar  constituency  that  is  to  be  rewarded  with  the  symbols  of  national 
primacy  and  national  authority,  and  out  of  this  it  has  come  to  pass  tliat  not 
alone  some  scarred  and  honorable  veteran,  brave  and  maimed  sur\-ivor  of  an 
heroic  charge,  but  every  skulking  camp  follower  and  deserter,  every  fraudulent 
and  tainted  claimant  who  has  effrontery  to  demand  his  bribe  can  have  it.  if 
only  his  vote  shall  thus  become  a  commodity  within  the  control  of  partisan 
dictation,  and  he  himself  a  lackey  to  do  his  political  master's  bidding." 

This  gentleman  presides  over  a  diocese  which  has  within  it  corporations  more 
powerful  and  dangerous  than  any  trusts,  and  for  aught  I  know  lie  may  receive 
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$25,000  a  year;  yet  any  wearer  of  the  cloth  who,  under  the  disguise  of  religion, 
would  in  these  days  utter  such  slanders  upon  the  veteran,  and  insinuations 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  before  a  class  of  rising  young  men, 
is  unfit  to  be  a  bishop. 

However,  I  do  not  propose  to  be  cowed  down;  neither  should  you  because 
you  happen  to  speak  of  the  war,  even  though  you  be  met  with  the  taunt  of 
that  stereotyped  phrase,  "  I  thought  the  war  was  over."  It  grates  upon  the 
ear  of  those  only  who  fought  against  us,  or  their  cowardly  allies  in  our  midst, 
who  remained  at  home  and  were  their  abettors.  The  next  time  you  are  met 
with  that  disloyal  and  insinuating  phrase,  ask  the  individual  in  what  regi- 
ment of  the  Confederate  army  he  served;  or,  if  it  meets  the  case  better,  say: 
*'  How  are  you,  my  erring  brother?  Yes,  the  war  is  over.  Have  you  just 
returned  from  Canada,  and  have  you  been  there  since  1861?"  Indivi<iiaals 
practice  these  tactics,  and  they  do  not  create  in  my  mind  a  high  estimate  of 
their  loyalty.  There  are  also  prominent  journals  which  prate  loudly  of  their 
virtues  in  denouncing  crime  and  immorality,  and  of  their  advocacy  of  right 
measures  and  right  principles;  and  are  also  great  censors  of  the  body  politic, 
notably  among  them,  the  New  York  Herald.  It  is  a  subtle  sheet,  and  almost 
every  line  of  its  editorials  is  written  in  a  vein  of  sarcasm  and  irony.  It  does 
it  in  as  disguised  a  manner  as  possible  when  it  pretendedly  speaks  in  behalf  of 
the  veteran;  but  you  can  take  its  cue  from  a  paragraph  which  it  keeps  at  the 
head  of  its  editorial  page,  which  reads  as  follows:  "  In  1888  we  paid  in  pen- 
sions $80,288,50877;  in  1889  we  paid  $87,624,779.11,  The  cost  of  the  German 
army,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note,  is  for  this  year  $91,726,293,  Besides  our 
pensions,  our  army  costs  $30,000,000."  What  for?  For  the  purpose  of 
prejudicing  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  veterans'  interests.  In  its 
issue  of  June  6th,  it  makes  a  scurrilous  attack  on  ex-Commissioner  Tanner, 
for  no  reason  other  than  that  the  Corporal  indicated  to  a  correspondent  that 
he  was  doing  well  financially.  It  has  not  got  a  patriotic,  loyal-loving  thread 
in  its  entire  warp  and  woof.  The  New  York  Times  is  a  brevet  special  co- 
partner in  a  lesser  amount.     "  It's  English  you  know." 

Let  not  the  lessons  of  the  war  be  lost.  Let  us  teach  our  children  the 
spirit  of  patriotism,  love  of  country,  and  adoration  for  the  old  flag.  It  is 
not  likely  that  this  Union  will  be  again  disrupted  or  thrown  into  bloody  strife; 
but  the  flag  of  treason  should  be  suppressed,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  con- 
stant menace  to  a  perpetual  peace.  One  of  these  old  unexploded  shells  may 
be  a  harmless  toy  until  brought  into  close  proximity  to  the  fire.  The  cause 
of  danger  had  best  be  removed,  and  Congress  should  do  it  by  enactment  with- 
out delay.  However,  should  such  an  evil  day  come,  I  promise  you  that  no 
white  man's  blood  need  be  shed.  It  has  been  said  that  a  "  little  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing."  The  author  did  not  tell  us  whether  "  per  se,"  or  for  want 
of  more,  or  that  much  of  it  was  proportionately  so.  Be  that  as  it  may,  learning 
and  intelligence  to  my  mind  is  essential  to  the  well  being  of  both  individual 
and  a  people,  and  is  a  source  of  good  or  evil  m  proportion  and  in  the  direction 
it  may  be  exercised  by  disposition  and  force. 

Well,  the  late  enslaved  race  upon  whom  the  aaiended  Constitution  has  con- 
ferred the  full  right  of  citizenship,  and  which  outnumbers  those  who  but  recently 
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held  them  as  chattels  in  servitude,  now  has  a  little  learning,  and  is  constantly 
acquiring  more.  They  will  solve  the  problem  without  your  aid  and  mine. 
That  time,  however,  will  never  come,  though  their  representatives  create 
scenes  upon  the  floor  of  Congress  that  would  disgrace  the  lowest  of  New 
York  dives.  Well  don't  be  afraid  of  keeping  alive  a  spirit  of  war.  We  have 
recently  had  in  our  capital  a  Congress  of  Nations,  called  "  Pan-American." 
Its  objects  were  to  devise  measures,  and  frame  a  code  for  settlement  of  disputes 
by  peace  measures.  It  was  conceived  in  a  humane  and  high-toned  spirit  of 
amity.  Everybody  wishes  it  success,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  settle- 
ment of  any  vital  question,  except  upon  the  equal  and  exact  balancing  of  the 
scales,  will  be  of  short  duration.  Any  settlement  that  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a  compromise  will  sooner  or  later  be  abrogated  by  one  of  the  parties  to  it, 
and  is  a  rotten  thread  which  will  cause  the  fabric  to  part  upon  the  least  strain. 
The  vital  questions  of  the  past,  of  the  recent  present,  and,  I  believe,  those 
of  the  future,  will  be  the  most  permanent  and  lasting  that  are  settled  by  the 
arbitrament  of  arms.  We  have  a  class  of  people  who  stand  upon  the  street 
corner  and  cr>'  aloud:  "We  have  no  more  use  for  the  soldier;  there  will 
be  no  more  wars."  You  will  find  the  same  individual  or  class  upon  the  next 
corner  berating  the  Government  for  not  expending  the  surplus  in  the  treasury 
in  building  and  mantling  forts  along  our  defenceless  coasts.  If  the  incon- 
sistencies of  men  could  be  manufactured  into  powder,  in  the  ratio  of  one 
pound  of  charcoal  and  saltpetre  mixed,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  blow  up  the 
entire  earth. 

I  hope,  in  future,  that  this  Commonwealth  or  the  General  Government  will 
cause  this  field  to  be  laid  out  in  beautiful  walks  and  driveways;  that  its  sod 
may  be  set  with  sweetest  flowers  and  in  a  profusion  that  will  make  it  like 
unto  Eden's  Bower;  and  that  when  these  monuments  shall  have  become 
twined  about  by  the  ivy  vine,  the  sweet  violet  may  bloom  at  their  base  in 
varied  hue,  and  the  daffodil  in  its  beauty  lift  its  smiling  and  bedewed  face  for 
the  moisture  to  be  kissed  away  by  the  genial  rays  of  the  morning  sun. 

Comrades,  we  have  here  erected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  our  dead. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  as  pretentious  in  size  or  as  artistic  in  design  as  some 
others  upon  this  field.  Nevertlieless,  it  is  noble  and  grand,  and  as  solid  as 
the  granite  hilts  of  New  Hampshire,  out  of  which  our  honest  and  faithful 
sculptor,  Mr.  W.  B.  Archibald,  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  caused  it  to  be  cluseled 
and  fashioned  into  a  thing  of  beauty.  Set  as  it  is.  upon  a  solid  base  of 
granite,  with  a  substratum  of  eternal  rock  fashioned  by  the  Great  Master*s 
hand  and  placed  here  in  this  grand  old  Keystone  State,  it  will  stand  through 
all  the  age&  to  come,  teaching  to  future  generations  the  lessons  of  Patriotism, 
Loyalty  and  Love,  it  will  stand  possibly,  until  the  Apostle  Peter's  writings 
shall  come  to  pass,  "  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat."  until 
Isaiah*s  prophecies  are  fulfilled,  "and  the  Heavens  sh^tl  roll  together  as  a 
scroll."  Alike  enduring  and  imperishable  will  be  the  name  and  fame  of  the 
Sixty-fourth  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers. 
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OUR  DEAD  COMRADES. 
By  Frank  F.  Snow. 

When  the  "  Boys  in  Blue,"  the  tried  and  true^ 

Assemble  on  Gettysburg  plain, 
To  recount  the  scenes  of  the  old  canteens. 

Where  they  drank  of  the  leaden  rain. 
May  the  Heaven  above  bend  down  in  love 

O'er  the  spot  we  love  so  well, 
On  each  soldier's  face  set  a  kindly  grace. 

Though  scarred  by  the  shot  and  the  shell 

Then  in  memory  sweet  with  willing  feet. 

At  Gettysburg  I'll  stand, 
And  join  the  song  of  the  veteran  throng. 

As  they  sing  of  our  native  land. 
Up  to  the  skies  see  the  column  rise, 

Which  recounts  the  hopes  and  fears 
Of  the  heroes  slain  on  that  battle  plain. 

Of  these  twenty-seven  years. 

Sound  no  funeral  knell  —  ring  the  gladsome  bell 

On  that  most  auspicious  day. 
That  the  braves  who  weep,  and  the  ones  who  sleep. 

May  together  unite  and  pray, — 
That  the  God  of  love  send  a  white-winged  dove. 

And  give  to  this  land  of  ours. 
For  all  our  dead  as  honored  a  bed. 

As  at  Gettysburg  we  gave  ours. 

Bright  flowers  red  to  lay  over  the  dead. 

And  tell  of  their  blood-bought  prize. 
While  the  shaft  to-day,  o'er  their  senseless  clay. 

Points  in  silence  to  the  skies. 
Bring  flowers  white  to  greet  the  sight 

Of  the  monument  raised  on  high, 
Which  tells  of  peace  and  the  war's  surcease. 

And  of  brothers  who  dared  to  die. 

Bring  flowers  blue;  for  tried  and  true 
Were  the  heroes  who  died  that  day; 

And  blue  are  the  skies  where  heroes  rise. 
To  await  the  trumpet  day. 

Honor  the  dead  with  the  flag's  bright  red. 
For  war  is  a  thing  of  the  past; 

And  white  shall  stand  for  the  peace  of  our  land, 
While  the  great  blue  heavens  shall  last 
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ADDRESS  BY  COL.  L.  H.  FASSETT. 

The  Greek  poet  Aeschylus,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  poets,  statesmen  and 
scholars  of  history',  was  so  proud  of  his  services  to  his  country  that  when  the 
time  came  for  him  to  prepare  for  his  departure  he  ordered  this  inscription  to  be 
placed  upon  his  monument:  "  He  was  a  soldier  and  fought  at  Marathon."  He 
put  aside  all  his  literary  attainments  and  gloried  only  in  the  fact  that  he  had 
served  his  country.  We  are  soldiers  and  we  must  be  excused  if  we  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  assisted  in  this  great  service  to  our  country.  We 
come  here  from  all  over  this  great  land.  We  are  here  from  Shiloh.  We  fought 
with  Hooker  above  the  clouds  at  Lookout  Mountain.  We  marched  with 
Sherman  to  the  Sea.  We  stopped  the  tidal  wave  at  Gettysburg.  And  now 
we  come  here  for  a  camp  fire.  I  am  always  glad  to  meet  you  and  to  hear 
the  story  that  soldiers  remember  — we  fought  elbow  to  elbow  and  shoulder 
to  shoulder  and  drank  from  the  same  canteen  for  three  long  weary,  weary 
years.  And  now  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  and  talk  over  old  times.  I  am  glad 
to  meet  you;  I  am  glad  to  greet  you;  and  may  God  be  with  you  til!  we  meet 
again. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

The  Sixty-fourth  Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers,  quite  generally  known 
as  the  '*  Cattaraugus  Regiment,"  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service 
at  Elmira,  December  10,  1861. 

Tlie  Sixty-fourth  New  York  State  Militia  Regiment,  organized  in  1853,  was 
in  existence  when  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on  in  April,  1861,  having  3 
field  officers,  10  captains,  20  lieutenants,  8  staflF  officers^  17  musicians  and 
nearly  400  noncommissioned  officers  and  privates.  At  once,  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  75,000  men,  the  services  of  the  militia  organization  were  tendered 
to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  in  April  and  May.  1861,  enlistments  were 
made  for  the  United  States  service,  and  drilling  commenced.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  Companies  A  of  Gowanda,  and  B  of  Randolph,  which 
for  nearly  three  weeks  Were  substantially  in  readiness  for  acceptance.  The 
State's  quota  was  then  filled  without  them. 

July  30,  1 861,  Col.  Thomas  J.  Parker  of  the  Militia  Regiment,  again  tendered 
the  services  of  his  command,  and  August  15,  1861,  Governor  Morgan,  through 
D.  Campbell,  acting  assistant  adjutant  general,  accepted  "  the  Sixty-fourth  Regi- 
ment N.  Y-  S.  M.,  as  a  portion  of  the  25,000  men  called  for  by  the  Governor's 
proclamation  of  July  25,  1861."  The  order  of  acceptance  announced  that 
"  the  present  officers  of  the  regiment,  company  ofiicers  included,  may  all  be 
retained,  provided  they  are  pronounced  qualified  by  the  board  of  examiners." 

After  preliminary  work  Colonel  Parker  went  to  Elmira,  the  rendezvous, 
August  27,  1861,  and  obtained  enlistment  and  organization  quarters,  at  Bar- 
racks No.  3,  from  General  Van  Valkcnburg,  who  was  in  command  at  that 
place.  Lieut.  Col.  Daniel  G.  Bingham  was  absent  from  the  county,  but  soon 
returned  to  aid  the  movement.     Maj.   Enos  C.  Brooks  visited  the  different 
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companies.     September  7,   1861,   Companies   A  and   B  arrived  at   Barracks 
No.  3,  with  soniet!iing  like  50  men  each. 

A  total  of  849  men  in  the  regiment  started  for  the  front  for  three  years 
on  the  roth  of  December,  1861,  including  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bingham  and 
Quartermaster  Sergeant  Crowley,  who  were  sent  forward  two  days  previously 
to  obtain  assignment  of  camp  and  supplies  at  Washington. 

Six  of  the  companies,  A,  B,  C,  F,  I,  and  K,  were  recruited  in  Cattaraugus 
county.  D  and  G  were  raised  in  Allegany  county,  E  in  Tompkins  county, 
and  H  in  Tioga. 

On  the  morning  of  December  12,  1861,  the  regiment  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton, and  located  near  the  Bladensburg  Toll  Gate,  a  mile  northeast  of  the 
Capitol.  Receiving  arms  and  camp  equipage  it  became  a  part  of  the  pro- 
visional division  under  General  Casey.  January  7.  1862,  it  marched  through 
Washington,  across  the  Long  Bridge,  through  Alexandria,  Va.,  to  Camp  Cali- 
fornia, three  miles  from  the  latter  city  on  the  *'  Little  River  Turnpike,"  and 
there  became  incorporated  in  the  brigade  of  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  of  General 
Sumner's  Division.  Through  that  winter  at  this  place  many  deaths  occurred 
from  typhoid  pneumonia,  mainly  incurred  in  process  of  acclimatization. 

On  March  7,  1862,  it  spilled  its  first  Rebel  blood  by  killing  Charles  Dillon, 
a  spy  of  the  enemy,  while  scouting  in  advance  of  the  line  near  Fairfax  Court 
House,  by  a  detachment  under  Major  Brooks.  This  man  had  passes  from 
Union  officers  at  Wasliington  and  Alexandria,  and  also  from  General  Beaure- 
gard. 

Immediately  after,  the  regiment  was  ordered  back  to  Springfield  Station, 
on  the  Orange  &  Alexandria  Railroad,  where  it  joined  the  division  in  its  ad- 
vance toward  Manassas  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  army.  At  Manassas  Junction 
a  company  of  sixty  men,  formed  of  details  from  all  the  companies,  under 
Captain  Mahhie,  accompanied  a  force  under  Colonel  Barlow  of  the  Sixty- 
first  New  York,  on  a  reconnoissance  as  far  as  the  Rappahannock  River.  A 
large  percentage  of  tliese  sixty  men  were  disabled  by  malaria  or  diseases  re- 
sembling poisoning. 

The  whole  command  moved  back  to  Alexandria,  and  on  April  5,  1862,  took 
the  steamer  Daniel  Webster  down  the  Potomac  to  Fortress  Monroe,  leaving 
Captains  Barstow,  Fancher,  Malthie,  Pittenger  and  others  here  in  the  hospital. 
On  the  9th,,  it  was  taken  to  Ship  Point  and  disembarked.  Marching  to  the 
front  of  Yorktown  it  was  quartered  in  Camp  Scott,  and  participated  in  the 
siege  for  three  weeks.  About  this  time  Major  Brooks  was  detailed  as  provost 
marshal  of  the  division.  When  on  the  4th  of  May,  1862,  the  Rebels  evacu- 
ated the  fortifications,  the  Second  Army  Corps  (recently  formed  under  General 
Sumner)  followed  Stoneman's  Cavalry  and  Heintzclnian's  Corps  in  pursuit, 
and  were  within  supporting  distance  at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  by  mid- 
night of  the  5th.  Returning  to  Yorktown  the  regiment  boarded  transports  in 
two  detachments,  and  proceeding  up  the  York  and  Pamunkey  Rivers  to 
Fltham,  six  miles  from  West  Point,  disembarked  and  again  took  up  the  march 
to  the  front  with  the  rest  of  the  Second  Corps.  Marching  towards  Richmond, 
jind  the  lu\!'l  work  of  building  roads  and  bridges  in  Chickahominy  Swamp, 
wa»  the  nam  part  of  the  duty  of  the  troops  for  the  remainder  of  the  month. 
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In  the  afternoon  of  May  31,  1862.  the  long^  roll  sounded  at  Tyler's,  or  Cold 
Harbor,  and  the  Sixty-fourth  with  great  difficulty  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Chickahominy  over  an  almost  floating  bridge,  and  at  midnight  lay  on  their 
arms  on  the  battlefield  of  Fair  Oaks.  Very  early  in  the  morning  of  June  1st 
General  Howard  kd  the  Sixty-fourth  and  Sixty-first  New  York  Regiments  in 
a  charge  against  the  enemy  in  the  woods,  and  heavy  fighting  for  hours  ensued. 
The  Sixty-fourth  gained  ground  and  held  it,  losing  heavily  in  killed  and 
wounded.  One  officer,  Lieutenant  Kendall,  of  Company  D,  was  killed,  and 
II  officers  wounded.  Of  the  enlisted  men,  29  were  killed  and  132  wounded  — 
total,  173.  Among  the  wounded  were  Colonel  Bingham,  Captains  Glenny, 
Renwick,  and  Bradley,  and  Lieutenants  Loomis,  Darby,  Cooper,  and  Crowley. 
In  General  Howard's  report  of  the  battle,  speaking  of  the  Sixty-fourth  and 
Sixty-first,  he  says:  "All  the  men  behaved  most  gallantly.  I  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  such  troops."  The  general's  other  two  regiments,  the  Fifth 
New  Hampshire  and  Eighty-first  Pennsylvania,  had  been  detached  before  day- 
light.    After  this  conflict  the  Stxty-fourth  was  assigned  to  French's  Brigade. 

During  the  series  of  battles  which  succeeded,  known  as  the  Seven  Days* 
Battle,  tlie  regiment  was  engaged  at  Gaines'  Mill.  Savage  Station,  White  Oak 
Swamp,  Glendale,  and  Malvern  Hill,  with  great  credit,  losing  a  total  of  38. 
It  remained  with  the  army  at  Harrison's  Landing,  on  the  James  River,  from 
July  2,  1862,  to  August  13,  1862.  Captain  Battin  was  in  command  there 
except  during  the  first  two  days.     Colonel  Parker  resigned  July  12,  1862. 

Tlie  march  down  the  Peninsula  to  Newport  News  and  steamer  transports 
up  the  Potomac  brought  the  force  to  Alexandria  again  August  28th.  At 
11:30  a.  m.,  August  31st.  the  command  was  on  the  right  of  the  line  at  Centre- 
ville  under  Pope.  September  ist,  it  made  a  reconnoissance  north  from  Centre- 
ville.  and  on  the  2d  formed  a  rear  guard  towards  Chain  Bridge,  by  way  of 
Vienna.  September  3d  it  supported  the  Tenth  New  York  Cavalr>'  in  a  skir- 
mish towards  Centreville. 

Temporarily  joined  with  the  Sixty-first  New  York  under  Colonel  Barlow 
for  active  movements  (Major  Brooks  being  senior  field  ofiicer  of  the  Sixty- 
fourth),  the  combined  organization  pushed  on  to  and  struck  the  enemy  at 
South  Mountain,  and  followed  them  thence  to  Antietam,  where  it  was  warmly 
engaged  September  17,  1862,  losing  50  men  killed  and  wounded  and  aiding 
Colonel  Barlow  to  win  his  star  as  a  brigadier. 

Among  the  achievements  of  the  regiment  here  was  the  charge  upon  the 
enemy,  protected  in  a  sunken  road,  and  the  capture  of  100  of  them.  Resting 
at  Harper's  Ferry  and  getting  newly  supplied  with  almost  everything,  it  joined 
in  reconnoissances  and  skirmishes  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlestown,  Va.,  October 
16,   1862. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Second  Corps  remained  at  Harper's  Ferry  from 
about  September  20  to  October  28,  1862.  While  there  the  regiment  was 
recuperated  considerably  in  health  and  strength,  and  added  to  its  number  by 
a  few  recruits  and  by  recoveries  from  hospitals,  etc. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Bingham  had  been  commissioned  colonel,  Tuly  25,  1862, 
but  had  remained  North  disabled.  Major  Brooks  was  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  and  soon  after  mustered  in  as  such.  On  the  28th  of  October, 
34 
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1862,  an  advance  movement  waa  made  by  the  whole  Second  Corps  on  the 
east  side  of  the  mountains  and  throogh  Loudoun  Valley,  which  had  not  been 
devastated  as  yet  by  either  army:  passed  Snicker's  Gap,  Upperville,  Manassas 
or  Paris  Gap,  where  the  First  Division,  in  which  was  the  Sixty-fourth,  were 
opposed  by  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  and  to  camp  near  Warrenton,  where 
on  the  evening  of  November  7th,  orders  arrived  placing  General  Burnsidc  in 
command  of  the  army  in  place  of  General  McClellan.  After  an  all  night's 
conference  with  his  generals,  McClellan,  on  the  8th,  turned  over  the  command. 
At  that  time  the  grief  was  general  at  the  change,  not  only  in  this  regiment 
but  in  the  rest  of  the  army. 

From  this  place  the  troops  moved  rapidly  to  Falmouth,  but  were  prevented 
from  crossing  the  Rappahannock  into  Fredericksburg  by  a  delay  in  arrival  of 
pontoon  trains. 

December  11,  1862,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  commenced  the  movement 
against  the  enemy  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  whose  troops  were  intrenched  in 
the  impregnable  positions  on  Marye's  Heights,  beyond  the  city.  The  Sixty- 
fourth  took  part  in  forcing  the  passage  of  the  river.  On  the  13th,  the  Sixty- 
fourth,  with  the  First  and  other  divisions  of  the  corps,  made  repeated  assaults 
on  the  Rebel  intrenchments,  losing  72  officers  and  men  killed  and  wounded. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Brooks  was  shot  through  the  body  near  the  heart,  but 
strange  to  say  survived  for  further  service.  Lieutenant  Parker  died  from 
wounds. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1863,  Colonel  Bingham  rejoined  the  regiment,  which 
was  now  in  the  Fourth  Brigade,  commanded  by  Col.  John  R.  Brooke,  of  the 
Fifty-third  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  in  the  First  Division,  Second  Army 
Corps.  On  April  27th,  with  120  rounds  of  ammunition  to  each  soldier,  and 
eight  days'  rations,  the  regiment  moved  forward  to  Chancellors ville  by  way 
of  the  United  States  Ford,  arriving  on  the  field  on  the  30th.  and  on  the  ist 
day  of  May  engaged  the  enemy.  On  the  2d  and  3d  the  regiment  was  on  the 
extreme  left.  The  men  were  in  single  line,  three  feet  apart,  in  rifle  pits,  op- 
posed to  a  whole  brigade  of  Georgia  troops,  and  held  their  position  though 
fiercely  and  repeatedly  attacked.  On  the  4th  it  supported  a  battery  of  the 
Eleventh  Corps  in  its  new  position,  and  on  the  6th,  returned  to  Falmouth  by 
way  of  Banks'  Ford,  having  lost  4  officers  and  34  men  killed  and  wounded, 
and  6  missing;  total,  44. 

June  13,  1863,  at  night,  we  marched  up  the  Rappahannock  as  far  as  the 
United  States  Ford,  lighting  fires  all  the  way.  At  daylight  we  went  by  hard 
and  forced  march  to  Stafford  Court  House,  there  joining  the  corps,  and  moved 
on  to  Thoroughfare  Gap,  guarding  it  for  five  days  in  presence  of  the  enemy's 
outpost;  skirmished  at  Haymarket  on  the  23d,  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Edwards 
Ferry  the  25th,  reaching  Frederick  City  the  26th,  On  the  29th  we  marched 
thirty-seven  miles  to  Uniontown,  and  on  the  30th,  were  mustered  for  pay, 
showing  202  guns.  July  ist,  1863,  we  moved  to  within  about  two  miles  of 
Gettysburg.  At  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July  2d  the  march  to  the  battle- 
field of  Gettysburg  commenced,  and  early  the  brigade  line  was  formed  in 
column  by  regiments  —  the  Sixty-fourth  second,  behind  the  Second  Dela- 
ware—  midway  between  the  village  and  Little  Round  Top  — a  little  to  the 
left  of  "  the  bloody  angle "  of  the  third  day's  battle. 
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Lying  quietly  under  artillery  fire  all  day  until  about  six  in  the  evening, 
when,  moving  to  the  left  to  assist  the  Third  Corps,  the  brigade,  left  in  fronts 
lined  up  in  the  historic  Wheatfield,  and  charged  the  Rebels  in  three  lines, 
driving  them  half  a  mile  with  loss.  So  impetuous  was  the  Sixty-fourth  and 
the  other  regiments  of  Brooke's  Brigade,  that  they  found  themselves  in  the 
Wyble  Woods,  far  in  advance  of  supports  on  either  flank,  nearly  surroundec!, 
and  fell  back  to  the  Union  line,  and  retired  from  that  part  of  the  field  with 
what  was  left  of  the  division.  The  fighting  force  of  the  regiment,  187  men 
and  officers,  there  lost  97  officers  and  men,  over  53  per  cent.  Four  officers 
and  12  men  were  killed,  7  officers  and  57  men  were  wounded  (7  of  the  wounded 
dying  from  their  wounds)  and  17  men  were  captured.  Captains  Fuller  and 
Lewis,  and  Lieutenants  Babcock  and  Thurber  were  the  officers  killed. 

On  the  3d  of  July  the  regiment  occupied  the  position  which  it  he«ld  the 
day  before,  witnessing  Pickett's  charge,  which  struck  the  Union  line  a  little 
to  the  right  of  it,  and  lost  one  man  —  making  the  total  loss  in  this  battle,  98. 
It  remained  on  the  field,  July  4th,  ready  for  action.  Colonel  Bingham  never 
recovered  from  the  wounds  and  injuries  received  in  this  battle.  He  died  at 
Leroy,  N.  Y.,  July  21,  1864. 

On  July  5,  1863,  the  regiment  was  again  put  under  marching  orders. 
Col.  Daniel  G.  Bingham  having  been  severely  wounded  on  the  2d,  the 
command  devolved  upon  Maj.  Leman  W.  Bradley.  The  line  of  march  was 
in  the  direction  of  Frederick  City,  Md.,  over  South  Mountain,  passing  the 
battlefield  of  Antietam,  and  on  to  Falling  Waters,  where  the  Rebel  army  was 
overtaken  and  skirmishing  took  place,  but  %vith  no  casualties  in  the  Sixty- 
fourth.  We  remained  here  in  camp  several  days.  Some  time  after  tlie  middle 
of  July,  the  Army  o!  the  Potomac  moved  across  the  Potomac  River  into 
"Virginia,  and  through  Loudoun  Valley  to  Snicker's  Gap,  where  another  skir- 
mish took  place  and  the  enemy  were  driven  from  their  position.  The  camp  here 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "  Camp  Mutton,"  in  honor  of  the  capture 
by  our  boys  of  nearly  an  entire  flock  of  sheep.  Mutton  diet  was  the  rule  for 
several  days  subsequently.  The  next  evening  the  regiment  arrived  at  Warren- 
ton,  where  it  went  into  camp  several  days. 

Early  in  August,  the  regiment  moved  across  the  Rappahannock  River,  on  to 
Brandy  Station,  and  to  Culpeper  Court  House,  where  it  remained  several 
days;  then  to  Bristoe  Station,  near  which  point  on  Kettle  Run,  they  en- 
countered the  enemy's  artillery.  After  a  day's  skirmishing  and  manoeuvring, 
driving  the  enemy  from  point  to  point,  a  severe  contest  occurred  near  Bristoe 
Station,  in  which  the  loss  of  the  regiment  was  6  killed,  11  wounded,  and  25 
missing.  Marching  to  Warrenton,  Va.,  several  weeks  were  passed  at  camp 
and  picket  duty. 

November  7,  1863,  with  Colonel  Brown,  of  the  One  hundred  and  forty-fifth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  commanding  the  brigade,  each  soldier  carrying  eight 
days'  rations  and  120  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  the  Sixty-fourth  at  the  head 
of  the  colunm,  the  troops  marched  to  the  Rapidan  River,  and  were  directed 
to  cross  and  attack  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  weather  was 
extremely  cold  and  the  water  high,  at  some  points  reaching  the  arm  pits  of 
the  men;  muskets  and  cartridge  boxes  had  to  be  raised  aloft.  The  passage 
was  successfully  accomplished  and  the  Rebel  skimush  line  driven  into  a  belt 
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of  woods,  the  Sixty-fourth  alone  holding  the  position  on  the  further  bank 
until  the  pontoon  bridges  were  laid,  when  the  balance  of  the  brig^ade  marched 
to  its  relief.  Then  the  regiment  was  moved  forward  near  the  enemy's  works; 
pickets  were  thrown  out  and  all  rested  under  arms  during  the  night  without 
fires,  or  opportunity  to  sleep,  or  dry  clothing.  This  day's  exertion  proved 
one  of  the  most  severe  and  exhaustive  trials  of  any  in  the  service.  Moving 
the  next  morning  to  Mine  Run.  several  days  were  passed  in  skirmishing, 
manoeuvring  and  picketing  continually.    The  loss  was  i  killed  and  2  wounded. 

On  November  i,  1863,  Capt.  Rodney  R.  Crowley,  who  was  severely  wounded 
at  Gettysburg,  returned  to  the  regiment  at  Warrenton,  still  disabled.  On 
certificate  of  the  medical  director  of  the  division  that  he  would  not  be  fit 
for  field  duty  for  a  year,  he  resigned  on  the  7th  of  that  month  and  was 
honorably  discharged. 

Near  Mine  Run,  on  a  dark  night  in  November,  Major  Bradley  led  the 
regiment  on  a  reconnoissance.  Very  quietly  the  head  of  the  column  had  pro- 
ceeded some  distance  into  the  woods  beyond  the  Union  lines,  when  the  major 
was  suddenly  confronted  by  a  Rebel  picket  who  caught  his  horse  by  the  bit 
and  ordered  him  to  surrender  With  great  presence  of  mind  the  major  uttered 
a  hurried  inquiry,  gave  the  opposite  rein  of  his  bridle  a  quick  jerk,  put  spurs 
to  his  horse,  and  rode  rapidly  to  the  rear,  giving  the  order  "  Right  about  face ! 
Double  quick  I  March!"  At  once  a  sharp  volley  was  sent  after  the  com- 
mand, but  it  was  harmless  and  the  expedition  returned  safely  to  camp.  Early 
in  December  winter  quarters  were  established  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rapi- 
dan,  near  "  Nigger  Tavern." 

During  the  winter  of  1863-64  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  men  to  re- 
enlist  for  another  term  of  three  years.  A  bounty  of  $400  and  a  thirty  days* 
furlough  were  oflFered,  and  the  unexpired  year  of  first  enlistment  to  count 
upon  the  second  term.     Upwards  of  30  of  the  regiment  re-enlisted  at  this  time. 

On  May  4,  1864,  the  Sixty-fourth,  then  in  the  Fourth  Brigade,  First  Division, 
Second  Corps,  broke  camp  and  joined  in  the  Wilderness  campaign,  losing  from 
the  5tli  to  the  7th,  8  men  wounded.  From  the  8th  to  the  12th,  in  the  various 
engagements  of  Spotsylvania  Court  House,  Po  River,  and  the  Salient,  the 
regiment  was  fiercely  engaged,  losing  4  officers  and  71  men,  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  and  greatly  aiding  the  capture  of  4,000  men  from  the  enemy. 
Serg.  Albert  Marsh,  of  Company  B,  captured  the  flag  of  the  Forty-fourth 
Virginia  Regiment;  and  Sergeant  Van  Vlack  of  Company  A  took  possession 
of  the  Rebel  Generals  Johnson  and  Stuart,  and  marched  them  to  General 
Hancock's  headquarters.  At  North  Aima  and  Totopolomoy  2  officers  and  2 
men  were  severely  wounded.  At  Cold  Harbor,  May  31st  and  June  2d  and 
3d,  the  regiment  was  engaged,  losing  12  men  wounded.  In  the  various  en- 
gagements before  Petersburg  from  June  15,  1864,  to  April  2,  1865,  tjie  regi- 
ment lost  28  men. 

August  31,  1864,  about  200  recruits  were  added  to  the  regiment.  Many 
of  the  new  men  proved  to  be  poor  soldiers,  some  deserting  even  into  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  There  were  many  honorable  exceptions,  however,  the 
largest  portion  making  good  soldiers.  Major  Bradley  was  wounded  at 
Spotsylvania  and  disabled,  when  the  command  devolved  upon  Capt.  William 
Glcrmy  of  Company  E,  who  was  made  major  by  a  commission  dated  May  4, 
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1864,  at  wliich  date  Bradley  was  commissioned  lieutenant  colonel,  though 
never  mustered  as  such.  On  July  22,  1864,  Glenny  was  commissioned  as 
lieutenant  colonel,  afterwards  mustered  as  such,  and  on  the  30th  of  November, 

1864,  he  was  commissioned  as  colonel  of  the  regiment.  Colonel  Glenny  ably 
commanded  the  Sixty-fourth  for  the  last  year  of  the  war,  and  was  brevetted 
brigadier  general  for  gallant  and  faithful  service.  On  August  22,  1864,  Capt. 
Lewis  H,  Fassett  was  commissioned  major,  and  afterwards  brevetted  lieu- 
tenant colonelj  proving  a  very  brave  and  efficient  officer.  Among  the  August 
recruits  was  William  L.  Ross,  who  was  soon  appointed  a  sergeant,  and  on 
November  30,   1864,  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant;  on  February  4, 

1865.  first  lieutenant,  and  after  the  c!ose  of  the  war  was  commtssioned  captain, 
to  rank  from  May  4,  1865. 

During  September  and  Octol^er,  1864,  the  terms  of  enlistment  of  many  men 
expired,  and  they  were  di.scharged.  A  considerable  number  had  re-enlisted, 
and  several  hundred  recruits  had  been  added.  The  regiment  was  organized 
into  a  battalion  of  six  companies,  A,  B,  D,  E,  G  and  H. 

The  regiment  especiallydistinguished  itself  in  the  assault  of  May  12,  1R64, 
led  by  General  Hancock  in  person,  near  Spotsylvama,  which  carried  the 
enemy's  fortified  position,  capturing  a  brigade  or  more  of  Confederates,  in- 
cluding 2  general  officers,  40  pieces  of  artillery,  many  colors  and  small 
arms.  Lieut.  David  Wiggins,  Lieut.  George  R,  Fisk  and  Lieut.  Pulaski  V. 
Alton  were  killed  in  the  charge. 

In  the  assaults  on  Petersburg  from  June  15th  to  19th,  and  in  the  engage- 
menis  at  the  W^ldon  Railroad,  June  21-23,  the  loss  was  32  men.  At  Straw- 
berry Plains,  August  14th- 1 8th,  the  loss  was  4.  At  Reams'  Station,  August 
25th,  25. 

In  the  spring  of  1865,  in  an  engagement  in  front  of  Petersburg,  on  March 
25th,  the  regiment  was  severely  engaged,  and  lost  31  men.  From  March  28th 
to  April  9th,  in  the  Appomattox  campaign,  in  engagements  at  White  Oak 
Ridge.  March  29-31;  at  the  Fall  of  Petersburg,  April  2d;  Sailor's  Creek, 
April  6th;  Farmville,  April  7th;  and  Appomattox  Court  House,  April  9th, 
45  men  were  killed  and  wounded*  Capt.  Henry  Darby  was  mortally  wounded 
at  I'armville. 

The  regiment  was  present  at  forty-six  battles  or  t.kinnishes,  in  most  of 
which  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  were  sustained.  The  casualties  during  its 
entire  term  of  service  were: 


Killed  and  mortally  wounded  .. 

Died  in  Rebel  prisons   

Died  of  disease  and  other  causes 

Wounded,  recovered 


Offlcers. 

Enlisted 
men. 

Total 

12 

160 

172 

I 

3P 

31 

5 

93 

98 

18 

283 

301 

38 

535 
818 

573 

56 

874 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  regiment  was  1.490. 
Total  killed  and  died  of  disease  and  wounds,  301. 
Percentage,  20.2. 
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All  of  the  men  of  this  regiment  were,  and  its  survivors  are,  proud  of  its 
record  of  achievements  in  every  one  of  its  many  engagements  under  Generals 
Howard,  Barlow,  Miles,  Richardson,  Hancock,  Brooke,  Gibbon,  Humphreys 
and  Ramsay.  Its  history  is  gloriously  identified  with  that  of  the  Second  Army 
Corps,  and  its  hardest  fighting  was  under  Hancock,  "  The  Superb."  In  this 
corps  were  the  several  regiments  of  the  whole  army  of  the  United  States 
which  sustained:  ist.  The  largest  percentage  of  loss  in  any  one  action. 
2d.  Which  sustained  the  greatest  numerical  loss  in  any  one  action.  3d. 
Which  sustained  the  greatest  numerical  loss  during  its  term  of  service;  while 
of  the  100  regiments  in  the  Union  army  which  lost  the  most  men  in  battle, 
thirty-five  of  them  belonged  to  the  Second  Corps. 

Colonel  Fox,  in  his  work  "  Regimental  Losses,"  says  of  this  corps:  "The 
hardest  fighting  and  the  greatest  loss  of  life  occurred  in  the  First  Division 
(Hancock's),  in  which  more  men  were  killed  and  wounded  than  in  any  other 
division  of  the  army,  East  or  West.  Within  its  ranks  were  the  Irish  Brigade 
and  crack  regiments  like  the  Fifth  New  Hampshire,  One  hundred  and  for- 
tieth Pennsylvania,  and  Sixty-fourth  New  York." 

The  last-named  regiment  was  present  at  a  greater  number  of  engagements 
than  any  other  regiment  in  the  service  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
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(INSCRIPTIONS.) 


(Front.) 

65th 

N.  Y.  INFTY 

(1st  U.  S.  CHASSEURS) 

1st  brig. 

3rd  DIV. 

6th  corps 

(Reverse.) 

Arrived  on 
the  Field  at 
2  p.  M.  July  2. 

AT  daylight  of 
THE  3D  moved 

from  base  of 
Little  Round  Top 

TO  Gulp's  Hill. 

Held  this  position 

TILL  3  p.  M.    Then 

moved  TO  LEFT 

centre.. 


(Uft  Side.) 

Participated 
WITH  4TH  &  6th  Corps 

IN   EVERY   BATTLE 

OF  THE  Army  of 
THE  Potomac. 


(Right  Side.) 

Organized 
June  ii,  i86i. 

Re-enlisted  Nov.  1863. 

Finally  mustered  out 
July  17,  1865. 
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DEDICATION   OF  MONUMENT. 
65th  regiment  INFANTRY —  "  UNITED  STATES   CHASSEURS" 

June  13,   1889. 

Oration  by  Gen.  Alexander  Shaler. 

Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

We  are  met  to-day  upon  historic  grounds.  Some  of  us  have  met  here  be- 
fore. Twenty-five  years  ago,  within  a  few  days,  two  great  armies  confronted 
each  other  in  this  vicinity.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe,  in  full,  the  great 
battle  which  ensued,  relate  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  nor  discuss  the  effect 
upon  the  country  of  the  resulting  victory  of  the  Union  army;  but  content 
myself  with  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  part  taken  in  this  and  other  battles  by  that 
portion  of  the  Sixth  Corps  in  which  we  had  the  honor  of  serving. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  autumn  of  1861.  \\'ashington  and  its  suburbs  was 
one  grand  encampment.  Troops  from  every  loyal  State  were  being  marshalled 
and  prepared  for  active  service.  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan,  whom  we 
familiarly  called  "  Little  Mac,"  owing  to  his  success  in  West  Virginia,  in  the 
summer  of  1861,  had  been  called  to  Washington  to  organize  and  command  an 
army  for  the  double  purpose  of  defending  the  Capital  and  of  taking  the  field, 
^s  egiment  after  regiment  arrivetl,  they  were  organized  into  brigades  and 
divisions  without  much  reference  to  the  States  from  which  they  came,  and 
were  encamped  contiguous  to  each  other.  At  Queen's  Farm  on  the  Bladens- 
burg  Road,  just  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  the  Twenty-third  Pennsylvania, 
Colonel  Bimey,  the  Thirty-first  Pennsylvania,  which  afterwards  became  the 
Eighty-second  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Williams,  the  Sixty-fifth  New  York, 
Colonel  Cochrane,  and  the  Sixty-seventh  New  York,  Colonel  Adams,  were 
encamped,  and  formed  what  was  known  as  Graham's  Brigade,  under  the 
commar.d  of  Brig.  Gen,  Pike  Graham,  an  officer  formerJy  of  the  United  States 
cavalry  ser%'ice. 

As  early  as  October,  1861,  the  organization  of  the  army  was  practically 
completed,  and  from  that  time  until  April,  1862,  when  the  Peninsular  campaign 
was  begun,  we  were  drilled  and  schooled  in  the  practices  of  war.  With  the 
exception  of  a  skirmish  at  Lewinsville,  Va.,  just  beyond  Chain  Bridge,  in 
which  part  of  the  brigade  (the  Chasseur  Regiment)  was  engaged »  the  troops 
had  so  far  experienced  only  the  drudgery  and  jollities  of  camp  life.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Sixty-first  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Rippey,  had  joined  us. 
Couch's  Division,  to  which  we  were  attached,  belonged  to  Keyes's  Corps. 
Our  advance  up  the  Peninsula  was  slow  and  tedious,  although  no  enemy  was 
seen  until  we  reached  Yorktown.  Pending  the  siege  of  that  place  we  were 
occupied  in  watching  the  Warwick  River.  The  battle  of  Williamsburg  fol- 
lowed the  evacuation  of  Yorktown,  and  our  brigade,  after  marching  all  day 
through  a  drizzling  rain  and  mud  ankle-deep,  reached  the  battlefield  in  time 
to  support  some  of  Hooker's  troops  in  making  their  final  cliarge. 

We  crossed  the  Chickahominy  at  Bottom's  Bridge  about  the  25th  of  May, 
and  advanced  within  five  miles  of  Richmond,  where,  at  Seven  Pines  and  Fair 
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Oaks,  on  the  31st  of  May,  was  fought  the  first  important  and  severe  battle 
of  the  campaign.  In  this  battle  the  regiments  of  our  brigade  were  separated. 
We  were  encamped  along  the  Nine  Mile  Road,  extending  from  Seven  Pines, 
on  the  Williamsburg  Pike,  to  Fair  Oaks  Station,  on  the  Richmond  and  York 
Railroad. 

Owing  to  the  suddenness  of  the  enemy's  attack,  the  Twenty-third  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Sixty-seventh  New  York  were  thrown  forward,  while  marching 
towards  Fair  Oaks  on  the  Nine  Mile  Road,  into  a  dense  pine  grove  on  the 
left,  tlirough  which  the  enemy  were  advancing.  They  succeeded,  with  the 
Thirty-first  Pennsylvania  and  the  Sixty-first  Pennsylvania,  already  in  line,  in 
checking  that  advance,  but  were  subsequently  forced  to  retire  with  very  heavy 
losses.  In  this  onslaught  the  Sixty-first  Pennsylvania  lost  its  colonel  (Rippey), 
and  was  badly  cut  up.  Their  resolute  stand,  however,  enabled  the  rest  of  the 
brigade  to  reach  Fair  Oaks  Station,  where,  after  holding  position  a  short 
time,  the  Thirty-first  Pennsylvania  and  Sixty-first  Pennsylvania  having  pre- 
viously taken  position  in  advance  of  their  camps  near  the  railroad  station,  they 
were  withdrawn  under  the  personal  supervision  of  General  Couch,  the  division 
commander,  with  a  section  of  Brady's  Battery,  the  Sixty-second  New  York. 
Colonel  Riker,  and  the  Seventh  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Devens,  along  the 
road  leading  to  the  Grapevine  Bridge,  as  far  as  the  Adams  House. 

The  Thirty-first  Pennsylvania,  the  Sixty-fifth  New  York,  and  the  two 
companies  of  the  Sixty-first  Pennsylvania,  which  had  been  on  the  picket  line, 
were  posted  in  the  order  named  on  the  right  of  the  road,  facing  and  on  the 
edge  of  a  dense  woods;  while  the  Sixty-second  New  York,  Brady Vguns,  and 
the  Seventh  Massachusetts  were  posted  in  their  order  named  on  the  left  of 
the  road,  on  a  knoll  overlooking  an  open  field  and  flanking  the  woods  along 
which  the  first- named  regiments  had  been  formed. 

The  enemy's  advance  through  the  piece  of  woods  was  resolute  and  per- 
sistent. Regiment  after  regiment  was  brought  forward  to  drive  us  back  and 
get  on  the  f!ank  of  Brady's  guns,  but  without  avail.  The  dogged  tenacity 
with  which  the  men  of  the  Thirty-first  Pennsylvania,  the  Chasseurs,  and  the 
Sixty-first  Pennsylvania  clung  to  their  position,  outmatched  the  fierceness 
of  the  enemy's  assault. 

Despairing  of  success  in  their  efforts  to  flank  the  artillery  the  enemy  essayed 
a  direct  attack,  but  with  no  better  success,  although  a  few  Rebels  were  found 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  muzzles  of  the  guns.  The  attack  was  made  about 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  so  sudden  that  the  brigade  commander,  Gen- 
eral Abercrombie,  was  caught  in  the  woods  between  the  lines  and  received 
a  slight  wound  in  the  face.  Between  4  and  5  o'clock,  the  leading  brigade 
of  Sedgwick's  Division,  and  Kirby's  Battery  of  twelve  pounders,  which  had 
crossed  the  Chickahominy  on  the  Grapevine  Bridge,  arrived  on  the  field. 

The  infantry  were  posted  on  the  right  and  in  the  rear  of  our  line,  and  the 
artillery  on  the  knoll  beside  Brady's  two  guns.  Other  infantry  were  put  in 
position  on  the  left  of  the  artillery,  and  connection  made  with  the  troops 
which  had  been  forced  back  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  a.ssault.  Fresh  troops 
were  a<lvanced  by  the  enemy,  and  the  battle  raged  until  dark,  but  not  an  inch 
of  ground  was  yielded.     The  conduct  of  our  men  in  this  battle  furnishes  an 
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We  crossed  the  Rappahannock  about  three  miles  below  the  city,  near  the 
Burnett  House,  and  supported  General  Meade  in  his  attack  upon  the  enemy's 
light,  without  serious  loss,  although  constantly  under  a  heavy  artillery  fire. 

General  Burnslde's  retirement  from  the  command  of  the  army  soon  followed, 
and  General  Hooker,  already  known  as  "  Fighting  Joe  "  for  his  gallant  and 
persistent  assaults  upon  the  Rebel  earthworks  at  Williamsburg  on  the  Penin- 
sula, and  at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  superseded  him. 

The  resignation  of  General  Cochrane  on  the  ist  of  March,  1863,  placed  the 
speaker  in  command  of  the  brigade.  General  Hooker's  first  field  operation 
was  an  effort  to  crush  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  at  Chancellorsville. 

It  was  part  of  his  plan  to  have  Sedgwick,  who  now  commanded  the  Sixth 
Corps,  assault  and  carry  the  Heights  of  Fredericksburg,  move  on  the  road 
to  Chancellorsville,  and  strike  the  rear  of  Lee's  army  while  he,  Hooker,  en- 
gaged it  in  front.  For  that  purpose  the  Sixth  Corps  crossed  the  Rappahan- 
nock below  Fredericksburg,  near  the  old  Franklin  Crossing,  on  April  29th, 
and  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  May  2d,  at  i  a.  m.,  commenced  a  flank  march 
into  Fredericksburg, 

Our  brigade  was  honored  with  the  advance^  and  instructed  to  let  nothing 
impede  the  march  through  the  town,  over  the  heights,  and  out  on  the  Chan- 
cellorsville road;  an  easy  order  for  a  general  to  give,  but  not  easy  of  execution 
in  the  presence  of  a  wide-awake  enemy  holding  earthworks  across  your  path, 
an  effort  to  take  which  had  already  cost  15,000  men.  After  driving  in  the 
outposts,  in  which  the  Chasseur  Regiment  under  the  lamented  Hamblin  showed 
conspicuous  gallantry,  losing  many  men  and  leaving  Major  Healey  on  the 
ground  mortally  wounded  as  was  supposed,  we  continued  our  march  until 
the  enemy's  line  of  defenses  at  the  foot  of  Marye's  Heights  was  encountered, 
when,  by  order  of  the  division  commander,  the  head  of  the  column  entered 
the  city,  leaving  one  of  our  regiments,  the  Twenty-third  Pennsylvania,  de- 
ployed in  the  open  field  facing  the  never-to-be-forgotten  stone  wall.  When 
daylight  appeared  the  men  of  the  Twentj^-third  found  themselves  exposed  to 
the  enemy's  fire,  and  for  five  long  hours,  without  an  opportunity  to  even  make 
a  cup  of  coffee,  maintained  this  harassing  position.  About  10  o'clock  Sun- 
day morning,  the  columns  and  deployed  lines  were  formed  by  General  Newton 
for  storming  the  heights.  The  column  on  the  extreme  right  was  composed 
of  the  Sixty-first  Pennsylvania  and  the  Forty-third  New  York,  of  the  Light 
Brigade,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Spear,  and  was  supported  by  the 
Eighty-second  Pennsylvania  and  the  Sixty-seventh  New  York,  of  our  brigade, 
under  command  of  the  speaker.  The  Twenty-third  Pennsylvania  formed  a 
part  of  the  deployed  line  on  the  left  of  the  second  colunm  of  attack.  The 
Chasseur  Regiment  and  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-second  New  York 
were  directed  to  follow  with  the  rest  of  our  division  and  join  the  brigade  after 
the  heights  had  been  carried. 

Upon  the  opening  of  Newton's  batteries  both  columns  debouched  from 
under  cover,  and  the  deployed  lines  advanced  to  the  assault.  Spears  column  on 
the  right  was  enfiladed  by  batteries  stationed  in  the  road  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  in  the  works  on  each  side  of  the  road ;  rifle  pits  at  the  base  of  the  hill 
also  confronted  him.    The  column  moved  out  on  the  double-quick,  but  the 
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«>;<      7  ^#»  V  •''•^if; -^tir-;  /'*nn«i';!-'"inia.  xl  ttsii^-ct  nrt*    "ni  "±it  Pna:   w  s- 

<'.iffy*  >  .1  *-■*  rf,i<^)t  v^ivi^n^f  \',  "int  SKTjrjaai  Lmsmi.  3t  siisiiinr  re  ms 
(H^  :y ' ,  }  v^f  i-i#v*  ^lasir  r*^mi«ni  nniii  n'C  i*t  iinmf  ar  *±it  icnrirc- 
^y»;*x*  rt-jr  •-•*r  ".itfi^  vy  y  iim  fcir:  amra:anrarat  -^kj  sarsif  iic  Mit  1  —nr-imiEsr- 

.;;//<#  •'./'^i  ;-  v4nt  i  ir^^^  vytrrju'S^  aari  fJiti  113-  bars  -»tci  pnit  ix" 
y^A;>'  ;fi'^-  -   r'-.t^  •    \''^,  '>*>n  f*r:ria'^-j^  vr  *:»'  cc  L.cc^.KL:*!g"s  frrasarcs  r"inr 

/.^A      .#  4/  ,f* .  >  *y;-.  -/  v^  ;i-'«  y  ;f  \l*s^^^%  czMt  cf  rank:  raf  b«=:  5ar=»es2 
'     '  ■  '*>  •z'^.'M'i.^/,  ^  ^'.t  >i,'/:T'^  */,  '•^.  *':j:  j^'/sayf  -a^jz  -wharh  -was  10  b<  icrqgi:! 

»  .  .  ,  +  ,4^      .' .«  ',  ','//•/'  ,-  v^  *T(*:i/;%%  »*:  ttartibd  kc  Gettjsbarg.  and  did 
^      '  •   V^  >»^  /  ^<"^'  V  '/^  *-r,'^,  -;r,f;3  «r*  rt*ch«^  Rock  CreeSc,  which  crosses 
^  ,;...«. .>./^4  ;'-,/>  A^/.*  iii  ;,',;>  ff'^t;,  J>w*-    Thtre  »«  rested  acd  made  coSee, 
;'.<....-.^y  -AA  ffMr  h   '/*  r///yvJ  f//  t/^  W»^  of  Littlt  Round  Top,  where  the 
f  '  '  *  ^/^/^  *>*•(,  *xt^!;,u„'„Y^  *'f^.  if^i^A  ^MTrKOi  which  had  forced  back  portion? 
'A  '»>    ;  ..//;  *  //f'^x     '\  „',  *4  t^if  f/f;j|fai/;^  KKrre  immediately  thrown  ioiward 
t/,  i,>  /v,aJ  >/?  ♦^^  i  ,f*/,  * ^rt\^,  yfh>U:  ^\i^,  r^t  were  placed  in  a  hnc  of  reserve. 
;^.a  v^/- j,  M  *i'^  ',>/0<  ^y/rjA,  '/f  thmy-^ix  mile*  in  seventeen  hours,  on  a 
/  .;t  /  /  ,h,ut^i  h,^U  nhA  ttPffttttui^,  i%  pfoJ/ably  the  most  memorable  one  of 
»/;*    *t'4t      '/tit^h  t4*-  '//tttifU't  lit*:  Uf^ul  whu.h  a  soldier  carries  on  the  march, 
*  /'  h  ii,  li'/J,*  tf,4t'  i,mi(  (nt\ft,  ih*'.  kSf^^ttK  \n  the  ficH  of  all  comforts  which 
\,t  t  t,','tf"]  At  \,f/$h* ,  khA  III*'  \f*-ri\  to  lif*r  and  limb  v/hich  constantly  surrounds 
l,Hti,  t,t  f  rttth'fi  hut  k/hfttr*'  fh*'  pUuU  'auA  t^niTHii^t:  with  which  he  undertakes 
U.t  HI', it  I'.iiUt  u\t  'Mitt\  \f*fi\tfi\%  V4^V%,  nuA  ymiff  him  for  the  sacrifices  he  makes. 
A)/''M(  ..iiintw  ou  t\i*  tttfftuittf/r  of  fh'r  y),  tfur  \m%zf\Q  was  ordered  to  Gulp's 
Mill  \i,  uu\  f  >»  H'tnl  f  f'ifty,  oi  iIm'  '/ wlfth  i'jtr\t%,  in  retaking  the  works  on  the 
t  <h<  M»'  ffV'nt,  Of  u\iut\  Sr/  tStf  fwmy  Aur'my,  the  previous  night.    The  serious- 
ffi:,i«  n\  \ ,oi\{ti.U*'*'W  iif»if/P   n\iou  our  IWt  indiK H  General  Meade  to  order 
tt\u\tt\^  nnnt\^  hintt  fitn*tu\  'Aontiii,  rotttitiittu\iitf(  on  this  part  of  the  field, 
v/)iM  li   M««"j^>»ii»'d  Mm    <'/;»/ Mill »'*>!  of  II  p;nl   of  Ihc  line  before  established. 
')  Im**'  woiUti  vftti'  »« i/«'l  hy  »)«•  wily  riiMiiy,  tiiid  at  daylight  our  troops  under- 
looti  lo  dklodti''  Unit  mimI  dnvc  liiiii  liwU. 
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Upon  reporting  to  General  Geary,  our  brigade  was  formed  in  the  open  field, 
just  in  the  rear  of  the  line  of  defences  in  a  column  of  battalions  deployed. 
After  a  personal  reconnoissance  by  General  Geary  and  the  brigade  commander, 
the  One  hundred  and  twenty-second  New  York,  Colonel  Titus  conmianding, 
was  directed  to  relieve  the  One  hundred  and  eleventh  Pennsylvania,  then 
occupying  a  position  in  the  front  line.  This  position  they  held  for  two  hours 
and  a  half,  under  a  very  severe  fire,  losing  many  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
were  then  relieved  by  the  Eighty-second  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Bassett.  At 
9:20  a.  m.,  the  Twenty-third  Pennsylvania,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Glenn  com- 
manding, was  placed  in  position  to  support  the  front  line.  Three  hours 
later  five  companies  of  this  regiment,  under  a  galling  fire  of  musketry,  were 
advanced  into  the  breastworks,  and,  gfter  silencing  the  enemy's  fire,  sent 
out  a  line  of  skirmishers,  which,  however,  were  promptly  recalled,  the  enemy 
still  being  in  line  of  battle  in  close  proximity  to  our  works.  At  1 1  a.  m.,  the 
Sixty-seventh  New  York,  Colonel  Cross,  marched  into  the  breastworks  from 
which  the  enemy  were  then  fleeing,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  about  twenty 
prisoners.  At  11:15  a.  m.,  the  Chasseur  Regiment  (SLxty-fifth  New  York), 
Colonel  Hamblin,  occupied  a  position  in  support  of  the  Twenty-third  Pennsyl- 
vania. About  3  p.  ni.,  all  of  our  regiments  were  relieved  by  others  belonging 
to  the  Twelfth  Corps. 

Longstrcet's  attack  upon  our  left  and  EweU's  attack  upon  our  right  had 
both  failed;  and  now  a  desperate  attempt  to  pierce  our  centre  was  to  be 
ma<le.  As  a  prelude  to  the  grand  assault  of  Pickett's  Division,  115  pieces 
of  artillery  opened  their  murderous  fire  upon  our  lines,  and  were  responded 
to  by  about  80  of  our  own  guns.  With  the  order  and  steadiness  of  troops 
on  parade.  Pickett's  lines  moved  out  in  view,  and  commenced  to  advance 
across  the  open  field  to  a  point  just  south  of  the  Cemetery  grounds  marked 
by  a  clump  of  trees.  No  sooner  was  the  point  of  his  attack  made  manifest 
than  every  available  Union  battery  was  trained  upon  his  columns.  The 
carnage  which  ensued  was  terrible;  hut  on  they  came,  alternately  wavering, 
staggering,  rallying  and  pressing  forward,  until  the  Rebel  General  Armistead 
found  himself,  pierced  by  a  rifle-shot,  within  our  own  lines,  followed  by  a  few 
hundred  of  the  most  fortunate  and  courageous  of  his  men,  who  became 
prisoners  of  war.  It  was  while  this  was  being  enacted  that  our  brigade  was 
called  from  this  position  on  the  right  to  traverse  the  field  and  report  to 
General  Newton,  commanding  the  First  Corps,  at  the  left  centre,  near  the 
point  of  Pickett's  assault.  After  the  repulse  of  his  infantry  charge  the  Rebel 
batteries  kept  up  a  tantalizing  but  irregular  fire;  and  one  of  the  last  shots  fired 
lost  to  the  Twenty-third  Regiment  one  of  its  most  promising  young  officers. 
Lieutenant  Garsed.  A  solid  shot  literally  tore  him  to  pieces.  Before  dark- 
ness had  shrouded  the  field  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  rattling  of  musketry 
had  ceased.  The  great  battle  of  the  war  had  been  fought.  The  stillness 
of  the  night  was  broken  only  by  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  and 
the  rumbling  of  ammunition  and  commissary  wagons.  The  losses  in  both 
armies  amounted  to  about  50,000  men,  equal  to  one-third  of  all  the  number 
engaged. 

The  Rebel  army  was  now  compelled  to  abandon  all  the  hopes  which  its 
scheme  of  invasion  had  inspired;  and  bitter  as  the  alternative  was,  its  retreat 
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was  imp<ratiTe.  So.  after  spending  the  fourth  day  in  burying  the  dead  and 
caring  for  the  wocmded.  it  slently  and  sullenly  retired  from  our  front  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  and  the  Sixth  Corps  was  sent  on  the  Fairfield  Road  in 
pursuit.  Lee's  rear  guard  was  overtaken  in  a  pass  of  the  South  Mountain 
range,  bet  was  not  pursued  beyond  it.  General  Meade  ha\-ing  determined  to 
keep  his  army  okt  the  east  side  of  that  range. 

In  an  arddress  which  I  had  the  honor  of  delivering  upon  these  grounds  two 
year?  a^\  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  of  the  Twenty- 
thini  Fennsyivana  Regiment.  I  took  occasion  to  refer  to  an  injustice  which 
hivi  beiti  TTTT-rtgegaoaally  done  us.  in  the  report  of  the  battle  by  the  army  com- 
itar.c<r.  As  the  remarks  I  then  made  in  reference  to  the  Twenty-third  Regi- 
tcer.:  xr«  ipcZscaMe  to  each  and  all  the  regiments  of  our  brigade,  I  .quote 
therr:  v^^-arirt.  .\fter  speaking  a  word  of  praise  in  behalf  of  General  Double- 
oay  ct  the  First  Corps,  and  General  Sickles  of  the  Third  Corps,  for  the 
s«irrx^ft*  :5wy  rethlered  on  the  first  and  second  days  respectively,  I  say: 

'  .\?\:  m^iJe  chiming  this  special  recognition  for  them,  I  have  a  less  pleas- 

:r^.  >c:  ^>  >x»u  a  more  important  duty  to  perform,  and  that  is,  to  demand 

in  ciSc^iI  r«cv>gnition  of  the  services,  in  this  battle,  of  the  brigade  to  which 

JVC  ^<«  inached.    The  student  who  in  future  years  peruses  the  official  re- 

rvcts  4r>i  r^vrvis  in  the  War  Department,  will  there  find  recorded,  over  the 

*;^rjjL^:?e  ot  the  cv^mniander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  that  in  the  battle 

nC  v.reo^<:T^»  \Vheatv>n's  Brigade  was  ordered  to  the  right  to  aid  in  driving 

>*v"-V  :><  e«emy  awd  in  retaking  the  works.     In  other  words  the  troops  of 

■AVm5c«"'*  l^ri^vle  ^"ere  crevlited  in  the  official  report  of   the   battle,  with 

»>w^  sitoxx  |<fk«n<d  by  wur  brigade.    Upon  learning  of  this  error  I  spoke 

r»*  v^<«f<«u  M<*Ae  about  it.  at  an  army  reunion  held  in  Boston  nine  years 

J.  v^  .\^  SiinK  itt^i  he  prvmnseil  to  have  his  report  corrected.    I  spoke  also 

ro  vk'r^^r^  \\^w«K>tt  d  the  cnxiit  he  had  received  at  another's  expense,  and 

...  .v>  vr.-wsftc*  vK^tt  the  regiments  of  the  First  Brigade.    He  promised  that 

V  «\N;53wi  mT*t  ^»  iVfttW^  Meavle  ujHjn  the  subject,  but  I  am  not  informed 

v^.  ^>«"  V*  tl*  f»v>«»w  were  fulfilleil.    As  our  great  lamented  President 

;   -vv^^  5;»4  m  v\v»nvfntin|r  »P*>"  ^^e  battle,  *  There  was  glory  enough 

.  !^.  ^-.  >  '  Xv*  <^vv««w  HwwKwt.  can  be  given  for  withholding  from  any  of  the 

-Ivvw  ortfi!«:<^  t^  t^  nw«sv»nf  of  credit  due  them;  much  less  should  one 

.N-KJ^ri'--^*^'*  >*  $V«iWi  «t  the  exiH?n$e  of  another.    In  justice  to  the  memory 

^^  '  ^^>a<^  >«;tiX<^  WK*  ^«^^  ^^"^**'"'  sefvices  you  this  day  commemorate,  and 

^t^  vw  t."^  xv^  ^^''  ^^  ^"^  |>ennitted  to  survive  them  and  to  perform 

-^  ,v  ,r'\v^NK^h(^  V«*«»^  Wend»hip.  1  protest  against  the  wrong  which  has 

>   ^..    ,\!v-     1  iMC<k  ^«*W(tr^t  <*»»*  *^  matters  little  so  far  as  the  brigade  is 

'T     -V  sifsv  ^  *«r«tw«  h«^*^  erected  tablets  upon  one  of  the  grounds 

•vr  NN  ,M^sv^  i«  ^*«*'  ^***^    ^*  **  ^^  ""^  consequence  to  the  relatives  and 

;. '^  ^;  ^^^.  ^.^  iiK^  4JMi  ^  their  country,  to  their  comrades  who  have 

i-^-N  V  '^^'^^^  ^^^  ^^  ,^4j|{<|»  MrtH^  commanded  them,  that  the  official  reports 
^""'  '^''  '"''^j\  J^  ^|„s45t*  vl  thf  tviraniwtion  with  which  they  fought  and 
Tx.-'  V^r  nvNTV  T>rt«  *l«^Wf«*^»  *^**'"^*'  ^'^^"«"y  «^^^«  *^  ^"O^*^^*'  organi- 
..tv>.  .  -vM.  *^^*^^^J1^  of  the  war  will  be  pert,sed  and  studied 
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by  the  historians  and  military  students  in  search  of  material  with  which  to 
compile  history  or  solve  military  problems;  and  must  it  be  said  to  them,  that 
the  records  are  unrelialjle, —  that  to  ascertain  the  services  of  any  particular 
organization  of  the  army  a  visit  must  be  made  to  the  battlefields,  and  the 
monuments  and  tablets  consulted?  Such  a  confession  would  be  humiliating. 
But  it  must  be  made,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  services  of  the  First  Brigade, 
Third  Division,  Sixth  Corps,  in  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg;  and,  if  1  am 
correctly  informed,  in  reference  to  other  organizations  also.  A  greater  value 
attaches,  therefore,  to  the  testimonials  you  this  day  dedicate,  than  you  probably 
anticipated,  for  it  corrects  the  record;  more  than  that,  it  stands  alone  as  the 
only  record  accessible  to  all,  that  our  brigade  fought  and  suffered  in  this 
part  of  the  field  in  the  greatest  battle  of  the  war." 

On  the  7th  of  November  following,  an  advance  movement  was  ordered, 
and  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  composed  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Corps, 
under  the  command  of  General  Sedgwick,  was  moved  to  a  point  on  the  river 
called  Rappahannock  Station,  at  which  point  the  enemy  occupied  a  series 
of  earthworks  on  the  north  side  of  tlie  river,  consisting  of  two  or  three  redoubts 
and  a  long  line  of  rifle  pits  or  trenches.  The  approach  to  these  works  was 
over  an  open  field,  which  could  be  swept  by  the  enomy's  guns  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  every  direction;  and  as  the  head  of  our  columns  de- 
bouched from  the  woods  to  deploy  in  line  of  battle,  they  furnished  a  splendid 
target  for  tlie  Rebel  gunners'  practice.  The  scene  was  grand  beyond  de- 
scription. When  the  speaker  entered  the  open  field  the  Fifth  and  part  of  tlie 
Sixth  Corps  were  already  in  line  of  battle,  with  flags  flying  and  bayonets 
glistening  in  the  sunlight  of  a  beautiful  autumn  day,  having  the  appearance 
of  troops  on  dress  parade  rather  than  formed  for  deadly  conflict.  Like  Hum- 
phreys' tactical  movement  of  his  division  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  our  brigade 
was  closed  up,  and  without  halting  advanced  and  deployed  in  the  position 
assigned  it,  having  only  the  sound  of  the  enemy's  guns  to  keep  step  %vith. 
Without  delay  our  brigade  was  ordered  to  drive  in  the  Rebel  sharpshooters 
and  secure  the  possession  of  a  knoll  in  tliie  right  and  front,  for  the  occupation 
of  a  battery.  This  was  quickly  done,  and  soon  after  the  battery  was  es- 
tablished a  column  of  attack  was  formed  from  the  Sixth  Corps  and  put  in 
command  of  General  RusselL  Colonel  Upton  led  the  column  with  his  regi- 
ment, and  made  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  charges  ever  made 
upon  any  field.  He  not  only  captured  the  whole  line  of  works,  but  with  it, 
some  i,6oo  prisoners,  6  battle  flags,  and  many  pieces  of  artillery  and  small 
arms.  His  attacking  column  numbered  only  1,500.*  The  service  of  our 
brigade,  as  well  as  that  of  Upton's  troops,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  compli- 
mentary order  from  corps  headquarters. 

In  January,  1864,  our  brigade  was  ordered  to  Sandusky^  Ohio,  to  prevent 
an  anticipated  attempt  to  hberate  the  Rebel  officers  confined  on  Jolinson's 
Island,  Sandusky  Bay,  and  remained  there  until  the  12th  of  April,  1864,  when 
brigade  headquarters  and  three  regiments  (the  Sixty- fifth,  Sixty-seventh,  and 
the  One  hundred  and  twenty-second  ^'ew  York)  proceeded  to  rejoin  the 
army  at  Brandy  Station. 

Grant's  overland  campaign  to  Richmond  began  at  midnight,  the  3d  of  May. 
Our  brigade,  or  rather  the  three  regiments  of  it  in  camp,  crossed  the  Rapidan 
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at  Sailor's  Creek,  a  few  days  later,  where  the  fortunes  of  war  gave  to  the 
Sixth  Corps  Uie  final  opportunity  to  make  still  more  brilliant  its  record  by 
crushing  forever  and  utterly  destroying  its  ancient  antagonist.  It  is  not 
a  little  remarkable,  but  the  fact  is  without  dispute,  that  the  Sixth  Corps  was 
confronted,  in  its  four  years  of  battling,  oftener  by  EwelFs  Corps  than  by  any 
other  in  the  Rebel  army.  There  seemed,  therefore,  a  Providential  dispensa- 
tion in  the  circumstances  which  placed  it  in  the  power  of  the  Sixth  Corps, 
at  Sailor's  Creek,  Virginia,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1865,  to  compel  General  Ewell 
and  all  that  remained  of  his  corps  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  become  prisoner* 
of  war  —  the  crowm'ng  glory  of  a  brilliant  record. 

During  the  period  of  its  service  the  integrity  of  our  brigade  was  pre- 
served from  beginning  to  end.  While,  by  reorganization  of  the  army  and  tlie 
necessities  of  the  service,  whole  corps  and  divisions  were  broken  up  and  dis- 
banded, our  brigade  organization  continued  intact.  Regiments  were  added  to 
it  and  taken  from  it,  indeed,  to  such  an  extent  that  but  one  of  the  original 
regiments  retained  its  identity  in  the  brigade  until  the  disbandment  of  the 
corps  and  final  muster  ouL  The  Sixty-fifth  New  York  (First  United  States 
Chasseurs,  as  it  was  called)  was,  therefore,  the  only  one  of  all  the  original 
members  which  retained  its  identity  through  four  long  years  of  war,  and 
until  the  final  disbandment  of  the  army  and  muster  out.  It  is  said  that  this 
was  the  last  regiment  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  mustered  out. 

Upon  the  muster  out  of  the  Sixty-seventh  New  York  Colonel  Cross  re- 
tired from  the  service,  and  the  command  of  the  brigade  devolved  upon  CoL 
Jos.  E,  Hamblin,  of  the  Sixty-fifth  New  York,  than  whom  a  more  gallant 
and  faithful  ofHcer  could  not  be  found  in  the  service. 

To  commemorate  the  s«-rices  of  this  noble  body  of  men  upon  this  field 
of  battle,  and  to  dedi<:ate  memorials  to  their  fallen  comrades,  we  have  met 
to-day.  In  looking  back,  visions  pass  before  us  like  a  dream.  We  see  tlie 
demon  of  war  with  haughty  mien  uplift  his  arm  to  assail  our  national  existence. 
Rebellious  hordes  are  marshalled  for  unholy  conquests.  With  rapid  strides 
and  swift  approaches  the  swelling  ranks  besiege  our  Capital.  Indignant  loyalty 
with  glaring  astonishment  nerves  herself  for  defence.  Liberty  is  fettered,  and 
affrighted  Peace  seeks  safety  in  flight 

With  sentiment  akin  to  filial  love,  the  masses  with  one  accord  uprise  and  bid 
defiance.  The  conflict  rages.  Death,  devastation,  and  destruction  revd. 
Gloom  and  sorrow  prevail.  Portentous  clouds  c^  darkness  envelop  us.  Evil 
spirits  with  helhsh  intent  pursue  unchallenged  their  damnable  ways.  The 
angels  mourn,  and  aJl  nature  in  darkness  weeps.  But,  see!  A  silver 
lining  appears.  Peering  with  hopeful  aspect,  Peace,  with  olive  branch  ex- 
tended, seeks  audience.  In  the  distance  seething  masses  of  armed  men 
struggle  for  mastery.  With  diminished  force  Rebellion  aims  her  blows,  and 
finally  sinks  to  rise  no  more.  Victory  perches  on  loyalty's  crest.  Home- 
ward turns  the  Spartan  band,  heroes  all!  lialos  of  glory  illumine  tlie  sky. 
Loved  ones  meet  in  joyous  ecstacy.  Liberty  and  Peace  have  resumed  their 
places.  The  dream  has  passed;  hut  stem  reality  bids  us  inquire,  where  is 
father,  brother  and  son.  In  yonder  graves  they  he,  victims  of  disloyalty,  and 
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martyrs  for  their  country.    Let  us  keep  their  memories  green,  and  each  re- 
curring year  cover  them  with  immortelles,  and  sweet-scented  flowers. 

Ant!  let  us  not  forget  the  living  heroes.  Let  us  remember  that  to  them  we  are 
indebted  for  the  blessings  of  peace  and  prosperity  which  our  reunited  country 
now  enjoys.  Let  us  remember  that  the  "  stars  on  our  banner  grew  suddenly 
dim;"  and  that  it  was  the  private  soldier  who  restored  to  them  their  lustre, 
and  palsied  the  hand  which  attempted  their  obliteration.  While  our  children 
are  taught  to  revere  that  emblem  of  unity  and  strength,  let  tliem  also  be 
taught  the  danger  of  assailing  it.  Teach  them  to  honor  its  defenders;  and 
if  in  after  time  it  should  again  be  threatened,  let  them  emulate  the  patriotic 
example  set  by  their  fathers  on  this  hallowed  spot. 


ADDRESS  BY  COL.  GEORGE  W.  FORD. 

Veterans: 

Colonel  Truesdcll  whom  you  all  know  so  well,  "  Sammy  of  Ours/*  as  we  have 
affectionately  dubbed  him,  was  among  the  early  ones  to  enlist  in  the  ranks  of 
the  First  United  States  Chasseurs  at  PaJace  Garden,  in  June,  1861.  Be  it 
known,  tliat  if  not  the  historian  of  Shaler's  Brigade,  he  is  to-day  the  living 
lexicon  of  all  the  prominent  events  (especially  the  Sixty-fifth  Regiment)  con- 
nected with  that  brigade  from  its  first  inception  down  to  the  present  time. 
Comrades,  it  is  unfortunate  for  you  that  this  same  "  Sammy  of  Ours,"  who 
was  to  have  announced  the  program  of  the  closing  ceremonies  of  this 
interesting  day's  work  around  this  monument,  the  Sixty-fifth,  should  have 
been  taken  with  a  severe  cold,  reducing  his  voice  to  so  low  a  whisper  that 
it  would  barely  prove  audible  to  this  large  crowd  of  earnest  listeners.  Now, 
friends,  if  his  hoarseness  proves  such  a  disappointment  to  you,  I  beg  that  you 
will  sympathize  with  me  when  I  tell  you  that  but  five  minutes  ago  he  put  this 
program  into  my  hands,  begging  mc  to  carry  it  out,  with  a  few  remarks 
of  my  own.  If  a  quartermaster  (and  who  evo"  heard  of  such  a  thing)  had 
been  called  upon  to  face  a  brace  of  Parrots  and  be  blown  into  10,000  atoms, 
I  don't  believe  he  could  have  been  more  shocked  or  alarmed  than  that  same 
quartermaster,  obliged  under  present  circumstances  to  face  this  critical  and 
good-natured  audience  of  men  and  women.  Why,  of  course  I  protested  with 
all  my  might.  But  what  did  this  same  "  Sammy  of  Ours  "  do,  but  to  say, 
if  I  did  not  comply,  he  would  report  me  forthwith  to  General  Shaler  for 
*'  disobedience  of  orders  and  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman." 
Well,  having  tested  the  martinet  qualities  of  General  Shaler's  discipline  in 
the  field,  I  replied:  "  Don't;  I'D  do  it."  And  so  here  I  stand,  trembling  with 
embarrassment  under  this  beautiful  bright  sunshine,  meeting  face  to  face  the 
scarred  veterans  of  that  cruel  war,  and  the  bright  faces  and  sparkling  eyes  of 
our  lady  friends,  whose  presence  here  is  nothing  less  than  an  inspiration  on 
this  joyful  occasion. 

Now,  as  I  look  up  and  my  eyes  rest  upon  that  stalwart  Sergeant  McEntee, 
who  has  survived  many  a  hard-fought  battle,  I  cannot  but  exclaim,  God  bless 
him!  for  he  is  here  to-day  among  tlie  survivors,  bearing  the  same  magnetic 
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cross  on  tlie  glorious  old  flag  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps,  which  he  carried 
through  every  campaign  of  the  war.  And  this  sacred  cross  leads  me  to  speak 
first  of  one  whom  we  all  loved  so  well.  Gen.  John  Sedgwick, — "  Uncle  John," 
as  the  boys  in  blue  tenderly  called  him.  It  was  but  a  few  days  since  when  a 
chance  visit  sent  me  to  Cornwall,  Connecticut,  my  own  State,  and  a  friend 
from  there  drove  me  over  to  Cornwall  Hollow,  the  old  home  and  birthplace 
of  our  noble  commander;  and,  alas,  now  his  final  resting  place.  There,  in- 
closed in  an  iron  picket  fence,  surrounded  by  beautiful  hills,  one  of  the 
loveliest  spots  on  earth  perhaps,  lies  all  that  was  mortal  of  John  Sedg\^ick; 
and  I  read  with  aching  heart  and  swimming  eyes,  on  that  plain  granite  shaft, 
simply  the  day  of  his  birth  and  death;  everything  so  quiet  and  unpretentious. 
And  how  fitting,  these  plain  surroundings  to  the  great  captain's  memory. 
As  you  all  well  know,  he  hated  display  of  any  kindj  and  there  he  rests  in  all 
his  glory. 

"  He  has  slept  his  last  sleep, 

He  lias  fought  his  last  battle; 

Ko  sound  can  awake  him 

To  glory  again." 


I  greatly  regret  the  absence  of  our  good  friend,  General  McMahon,  so  long 
the  firm  friend  and  chief  of  staff  of  General  Sedgwick,  and  in  whose  arms 
our  dear  "  Uncle  John  "  yielded  up  his  last  breath.  If  he  had  been  here 
present  with  us  to-day,  how  eloquently  he  would  have  spoken  in  behalf  of 
his  chiefs  military  and  social  career. 

Comrades,  it  does  not  devolve  upon  me  to  revert  to  prominent  events  con- 
nected with  the  great  RebeUion.  All  that  has  passed  into  history,  and  is  now 
a  "  twice-told  tale."  And  as  we  have  just  listened  to  General  Shaler's  eloquent 
and  graphic  sketch  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  more  particularly  the 
doings  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps,  there  woidd  seem  but  little  for  me  to  say. 
But  right  here  I  would  like  to  remark,  but  for  General  Shaler's  prowess,  his 
discipline  and  bravery,  these  monuments  of  this  brigade  might  not  have  been 
here.  I  was  with  him  in  the  field  nearly  four  years,  sleeping  under  the  same 
blanket,  so  to  speak,  partaking  of  the  same  mess,  following  him  under  all  the 
different  phases  of  the  war;  and  I  can  sincerely  say,  that  I  never  knew  a  braver 
soldier,  or  a  more  upright,  honorable  gentleman,  and  one  who  was  more 
devoted  to  love  of  countr>%  His  industry  and  hard  work  in  the  field  were 
proverbial.  True,  he  was  a  martinet;  and  is  there  a  comrade  present  here 
to-day,  who  fought  under  his  banner,  who  does  not  thank  him  for  that  same 
quaUty,  rarely  found  in  the  field?  Count  up  on  your  finger  ends,  if  you  please, 
the  number  of  brigadiers  that  graduated  from  the  Sixty-fifth,  or  your  own 
brigade;  and  then  you  will  find  the  work  of  a  martinet.  In  those  long  evening 
conversational  drills,  often  on  the  march,  he  was  ever  ready  to  give  instruc- 
tion and  teach  the  rank  and  file  how  to  become  good  soldiers.  I  am  grateful 
to-day,  beyond  expression,  to  see  the  survivors  of  Shaler's  Brigade  rally 
around  him  with  so  much  love  and  enthusiasm.  We  all  remember  his  stormy 
march  up  Mar)^e's  Heights,  when  the  brave  General  Newton  turned,  and  said: 
"Boys,  I  fear  you  will  never  see  Shaler  again;"  showing  how  perilous  the 
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undertaking  was.  Btit  perilous  as  the  feat  proved  to  be,  the  God  of  Battles 
was  on  his  side,  and  he  returned  unharmed  after  bravely  fulfilling  his  com- 
mission. And  it  was  for  this  daring  cliargc  that  the  lamented  Lincoln,  with 
his  own  hands,  placed  upon  his  shoulder  the  star  of  merit  won  on  the  battle- 
field. And  here  to-day,  after  his  long  and  useful  services  to  his  country,  liis 
star  is  still  in  the  ascendant,  and  a  grateful  liomage  of  the  survivors  of  his 
old  cx)mmand  is  the  crowning  work  of  the  day;  a  fitting  and  dosing  token 
of  love  and  admiration  to  the  gallant  soldier  in  the  field,  as  well  as  to  the 
true  and  honorable  gentleman  in  private  life. 

Another  great  disappointment  has  fallen  upon  ray  heart  to-day,  and  that 
is  in  the  absence  of  General  Cochrane,  tlie  founder,  head  and  front  of  the 
old  "  Qiasseurs,"  the  true  soldier,  the  genial  gentleman.  It  was  his  eloquent 
tongue  that  was  first  heard  at  "  Camp  Cochrane,"  on  Queen's  Farm,  in  the 
early  autumn  of  i86i,  in  favor  of  arming  the  colored  men  and  giving  them 
a  prominent  place  in  our  ranks.  The  few  living  ones  here  to-day  who  heard 
that  eloquent  appeal  have  never  forigotten  it;  I  never  shall,  llie  New  York 
Herald  in  its  columns  the  next  mormog  scouted  the  idea  of  arming  tlie  colored 
race.  But  Simon  Cameron,  that  grand  old  Roman,  then  Secretar>'  of  War, 
was  on  tlic  platform  with  General  Cochrane,  and  indorsed  in  telling  language 
every  word  said  on  that  moraentoiis  question-  And  again,  my  heart  cries  out 
in  anguish  over  the  memory  of  the  noble  soldier,  Joe  Hamblin,  the  hero  of 
a  hundred  battles;  so  fuU  of  generous  impulses,  brave  even  to  rashness.  How 
well  we  all  remember  at  the  battle  of  Sailor's  Creek,  where  the  samje  minie 
ballet  that  passed  through  his  1^,  killed  the  splendid  horse  (a  gift  from  his 
regiment)  under  him;  and  Joe,  o«r  Joe,  fell  fainting  to  tlie  ground.  At  that 
moment  some  noble  fellow  of  the  raak  and  file  rushed  forward  and  pulled 
him  from  under  his  dying  horse;  and  while  he  was  not  entirely  unconscious, 
he  snatched  from  his  breast  a  beautiful  chasseur  badge  and  pinned  it  upon 
the  breast  of  this  noble  fellow.  But  our  brave  General  Hamblin  recovered, 
and  lived  long  enough  to  die  peacefully  in  his  bed  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
July  4,  1870,  at  once  the  pride  of  his  regiment,  the  glory  of  Shaler's  Brigade, 
and  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps.  Peace  to  liis  ashes  1 
And  right  here,  too,  I  miss  some  old  familiar  friends,  still  in  the  flesh,  but 
absent  in  the  body,  tJiat  should  be  standing  here, —  our  fearless,  dashing  young 
comrade,  as  prompt  to  the  call  in  civil  life,  as  he  was  to  his  post  of  duty  in  the 
field  —  Col  William  H,  Roome,  the  able  and  brave  cliief  of  Shaler's  staff;  and 
our  witty  and  genial  friend,  Col  George  Bernard,  though  desperate  in  battle, 
'*  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  flashes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the 
table  in  a  roar."  And  CapL  Ed.  Bernard,  who  received  almost  a  mortal 
wound  on  Malvern  Hill,  but  survived,  though  disabled  for  life.  And  Maj. 
"  Hank  **  Healey,  so  badly  wounded  the  night  before  the  attack  on  Marye's 
Heights,  as  to  disable  him  from  further  service  in  the  regiment.  And  our 
brave,  young,  dashing  friend.  Major  Tailof,  who  did  such  splendid  work  all 
through  the  war.  I  need  not  say  how  much  we  miss  these  absentees  on  tlie 
last  opportunity  of  ever  meeting  together  again  under  such  happy  auspices. 
And  now  a  few  words  of  affectionate  remembrances  regarding  some  of  our 
departed  friends  and  comrades,  and  I  will  close  this  long  and  somewhat 
rambling  talk. 
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We  all  remember  our  brigade  surgeon  of  the  Sixty-fifth,  Doctor  Pether- 
bridge,  than  whom  a  more  modest  and  tender-hearted  gentleman  never  lived. 
Graduating  from  a  high  medical  college,  he  started  out  in  his  profession,  fully 
equipped  for  his  honorable  calling,  and  no  doubt  on  the  high  road  to  fame 
in  civil  life,  until  the  quick  eye  of  General  Shaler  called  him  to  his  staff,  where 
he  served  faithfully  till  his  promotion  to  a  higher  sphere  of  duty.  He  worked 
diligently  till  the  end  of  the  war  among  the  wounded  and  dying,  and  in  this 
most  important  department  of  active  service,  where  his  skill  was  so  often  dis- 
played, he  won  all  hearts;  a  e:ood  and  true  soldier,  as  well  as  a  skilled  phy- 
sician and  accomplished  surgeon.  He  survived  the  war,  and  finally  passed 
away  in  a  military  hospital,  of  which  he  was  the  chief,  of  some  malignant 
type  of  disease,—  universally  respected,  and  deeply  beloved  by  all  his  personal 
friends  and  old  comrades. 

We,  of  the  Sixty-fifth,  weO  remember  the  tall,  grand-looking  man,  who 
came  to  us  at  Palace  Garden,  in  June,  1861,  somewhat  under  the  guise  of  a 
stern  exterior,  and  naturally  diffident  and  retiring  in  his  manners.  This  man 
was  our  good  and  faithful  chaplain,  Peter  H.  Burghardt,  a  descendant  of  the 
Huguenots.  And  although  some  of  our  young  fellows  did  not,  at  first,  take 
kindly  to  him»  later  on,  as  the  war  progressed,  and  at  its  final  close,  the  sterling 
merits  of  our  comrade  came  out  in  bold  relief.  A  devoted  chaplain,  a  brave 
soldier,  loyal  and  true  to  the  old  flag,  he  passed  quietly  away  at  Ms  home  in 
Washington,  tenderly  mourned  by  a  loving  wife  and  children,  and  respected 
by  his  old  comrades-in-arms.  Peace  to  the  ashes  of  a  true  Christian  gen- 
tleman 1 

Among  the  officers  of  the  Sixt>'-fifth  there  was  no  man  who  became  a 
more  conspicuous  figure  than  Lieut.  Col.  Thomas  H.  Higginbotham.  He 
came  into  our  regiment  as  a  captain,  at  a  time  we  were  sorely  pressed  for 
recruits,  with  the  full  maximum  of  10 1  men  from  Ohio,  and  each  man  a 
giant  in  stature.  As  some  of  you  will  remember,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  soldiers  of  our  regiment,  and  his  expression  of  the  day  was:  "  Be- 
dad  Fourd,  I  understands  me  juty."  With  a  quick  brain  to  grasp  a  new 
subject,  he  soon  mastered  military  tactics,  and  with  his  Scotch-Irish  blood, 
made  a  bold,  splendid  fighter.  And  when  he  fell  at  "  Cedar  Creek,"  with  a 
bullet  piercing  his  brain,  my  heart  was  deeply  touched  with  sorrow.  Alas, 
poor  **  Tom  I  "  So  brave  and  ambitious,  to  be  cut  down  in  the  very  flower  of 
young  manhood  1  Peace  be  with  you  as  a  true  soldier  and  a  devoted  lover 
of  the  dear  old  flag  under  wliich  you  fought  so  gallantly  1 

While  dwelling  upon  these  personal  reminiscences  of  the  past,  so  identified 
with  us  all,  my  memory  calls  to  mind  another  departed  comrade  of  the  Sixty- 
fifth,  Lieut.  Warren  H.  Hedden,  one  whom  I  was  proud  to  call  my  friend, 
and  one  with  whom  I  was  daily  and  closely  associated  all  through  the  war. 
I  never  knew  a  better  trained  soldier.  You  vrill  call  to  mind  his  neat  and 
tidy  appearance  in  the  ranks,  as  well  as  his  tall,  erect  figure  and  martial  tread; 
but  more  than  all  these  things,  he  was  the  very  soul  of  honor,  as  well  as  true 
in  his  personal  friendships,  never  shrinking  from  the  call  of  duty.  He,  too, 
served  faithfully  through  the  Rebellion,  and  died  but  recendy  of  a  painful 
accident,  greatly  respected  and  lamented  by  those  who  knew  him  best 
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From  Lieutenant  Hedden  my  memorj'  naturally  reverts  to  Capt,  Nathaniel 
Ellmaker,  Jr.,  who  was  assigned  for  duty  to  Shaler's  Brigade,  and  whom  we 
all  knew  so  well,  and  one  whom  I  especially  hoped  to  meet  here  on  this  sacred 
ground.  But,  alas,  tlie  relentless  hand  of  death  has  been  busy  with  very  good 
friends,  and  he,  too,  is  no  longer  among  the  living.  And  althougii  we  had 
many  a  wordy  fight  around  the  camp-fire  at  night  over  the  vexed  question  of 
forage,  it  was  amicably  settled  over  our  cofTee  and  hard  tack;  and  at  taps,  as 
we  crept  under  our  blankets,  with  naught  above  us  but  Heaven's  blue  canopy 
and  the  stars,  it  was  always  with  a  cheery  and  cordial  "  good-night  "  from 
one  to  the  other. 

Captain  EUmaker  was  possessed  of  much  character,  wise  and  just,  but  al- 
ways just  before  generous;  of  splendid  physique  and  health,  as  well  as  an 
indefatigable  worker,  a  true  soldier,  with  an  inordinate  love  of  countr)-,  the 
natural  instincts  of  all  Pennsylvanians.  I  have  ridden  with  him  often  fifty  and 
sixty  miles  a  day  in  the  saddle;  and  when  the  time  came  to  dismount  at  night, 
.1  was  too  tired  to  stand  up,  while  "  Nat/*  the  irrepressible,  was  as  fresh  as 
the  "  morning  star/'  He  was  a  practical  joker,  too,  and  too  often  at  my  own 
expense.  I  remember  one  cold  night  in  December,  just  before  the  first  night 
at  Fredericksburg,  he  rode  on  in  advance  of  me  several  miles,  and  happened 
to  stumble  into  a  cosy  farm  house,  forgetting  in  the  meantime  to  come  back 
after  his  friend.  The  temptation  was  too  great.  Visions  of  a  warm  supper 
and  a  soft  bed  besieged  his  imagination.  He  sent  back  a  note  by  his  orderly 
concerning  forage  for  the  night;  and  his  closing  words  were  in  large  letters, — 
"  Yours  afTectionately  in  a  Feather  Bed!  "  while  I  was  out  in  the  storm  be- 
wailing my  uncomfortable  lot.  Jolly,  good  Ellmaker!  My  heart  is  too  full 
of  you  to  say  more.  And  so  I  might  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  calendar,  but 
for  wearying  your  time  and  patience. 

Comrades,  to-day  you  are  revisiting  the  scene  where  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  you  stood  in  all  the  strength  and  freshness  of  young  manhood.  In  looking 
back  over  the  years  gone  by  you  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  The  whole 
world  blesses  you  for  the  great  work  j'ou  have  accomplished.  Slavery  is  dead. 
The  past  is  buried;  and  in  a  few  days,  here  upon  this  sacred  spot  at  Culp's 
Hill,  where  we  now  stand,  the  Blue  and  Gray  will  clasp  hands  in  peace  and 
harmony  over  the  "  bloody  chasm/'  where,  twenty-fiive  years  ago,  they  touched 
bayonets  and  fought  each  otlier  to  the  bitter  end. 

And  now,  comrades,  farewell.  And  in  the  language  of  one  of  America's 
sweetest  poets, — 


"  So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave,  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  that  draws  the  draperies  of  his  couch 
About  htm,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 


J,  Ji.  LVOM  TKl-iT, 


66rH    NEW   YORK    INFANTRY. 
In  tlie  woods  west  of  the  Wheattlel*!. 


r.  J.  BEVEKESCE,   I'llOTO, 
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(INSCRIPTIONS.) 


(Front,) 

66th  new  YORK 

INFANTRY. 

8rd  brigade, 

1st  division, 

2nd  corps. 


July  2,  1863. 
6  P.  M. 


Casualties: 
5  Killed, 
29  Wounded, 
10  Missing. 
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DEDICATION  OF  MONUMENT, 
66th  regiment  INFANTRY. 

October  9,   1889. 
Address  of  Samuel  G.  Adams. 

Comrades  and  Friends: 

W'c  are  here  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  the  monument  erected  by 
the  great  and  generous  State  of  New  York  to  those  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Regi- 
ment, New  York  Volunteers,  who  died  on  this  now  historic  battlefield,  and 
as  well  to  the  survivors  who  fought,  and  who  by  their  exertions,  their  bravery 
and  love  for  their  country,  decided  on  this  spot  that  this  was  one  country; 
and  that  from  the  North  to  the  South,  from  the  East  to  the  West,  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  there  was  room  but  for  one  government  and  one  flag. 

Wars  have  been  waged  and  battles  fought  as  the  consequences  of  mistaken 
ideas  of  patriotism  and  public  policy,  but  to-day  I  think  no  man  will  say  that 
the  war  for  the  Union  was  a  mistake.  Even  the  Southerners,  our  opponents 
who  were  defeated,  recognize  that  their  defeat  was  a  blessing  in  disguise.  We 
are  here,  however,  not  to  discuss  the  war  and  its  causes,  its  conduct,  or  its 
results.  We  are  simply  to  dedicate  this  monument.  And  what  is  more  natural 
and  proper  than  for  us  to  speak  of  the  regiment  in  whose  honor  it  was  erected, 
and  of  the  battle  in  which  that  regiment  took  such  an  honorable  part. 

Our  regiment  was  organized  in  New  York  City  in  186 1,  by  Col.  Joseph  C. 
Pinckney.  Its  first  camp  was  at  Elm  Park.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  reorgani- 
zation as  volunteers  of  the  old  Sixth  Regiment,  New  York  Militia,  known 
as  the  Governor's  Guard.  This  reghnent  had  served  the  United  States  for 
three  months  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Pinckney.  This  reorganiza- 
tion was  a  nucleus  to  which  several  small  organizations  were  joined,  making 
in  the  end  a  regiment  of  about  900  men.  The  time  had  come  in  the  history 
of  the  war  when  every  man  felt  that  going  to  the  front  was  no  holiday  excur- 
sion; that  it  meant  hardships,  wounds,  and  perhaps  death.  AH  felt  that  actual, 
stern  and  cruel  war  was  upon  us,  and  few  members  of  our  regiment  left  their 
homes  without  a  full  appreciation  of  the  possible  consequences  to  themselves 
and  their  families.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of  the 
men  who  enlisted  in  1861.  History  will  credit  them  with  patriotic  motives, 
and  correctly,  I  believe.  It  is  hard  to  analyze  motives,  even  our  own;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  for  us,  at  this  day,  to  recall  our  exact  sentiments  and  emotions 
at  t.h;it  moment  of  the  countr>''s  danger.  In  all  ages  men  have  sacrificed  life 
and  limb,  wealth  and  health  for  their  country.  I  think  the  sentiment  of 
patriotism  is  so  firmly  planted  in  the  average  human  breast,  that  there  is  no 
inward  discussion  of  the  why  and  wherefore  we  have  the  desire  to  battle  for 
the  cause  of  our  country.  The  same  impulse  we  feel  to  defend  our  mothers, 
wives  or  children  in  the  moment  of  danger,  compels  good  citizens  to  fight 
for  their  country  in  times  of  peril.     There  can,  then,  be  no  cold  deliberation. 

Such  has  been  the  history  of  the  world  in  all  ages.  It  Is  considered  the 
duty  of  the  good  citizen  to  bear  arms  in  times  of  war  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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Such  is  the  theory  of  this  government,  and  I  believe  all  other  governments. 
And  if  all  men  were  good  citizens  it  woiild  not  be  considered  a  meritorious  or 
a  brave  act  to  do  so.  Simply  their  dut>'.  AH  men,  however,  are  not  good 
citizens,  and,  therefore,  while  we  hold  up  the  cowards  and  traitors  who  shirk 
duty,  to  public  scorn  and  contempt,  we  praise  and  honor  the  good  soldier 
and  good  citizen  who  has  done  his  duty,  and  we  hold  them  up  to  the  youth 
of  the  land  as  examples.  We  confer  honors  upon  them.  This  was  the  motive 
which  induced  tlie  various  States  of  the  Union  to  erect  memorials  in  the  shape 
of  monuments  to  the  brave  soldiers  who,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  fought  and  conquered  upon  this  field. 

I  believe  that  the  men  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Regiment.  New  York  Volunteers, 
did  their  duty  by  their  country  as  good  citizens  through  pure  patriotism. 
There  was  no  other  incentive. 

It  was  before  the  time  and  era  of  bounties,  and  the  pay  —  thirteen  dollars  a 
month  —  could  hardly  have  been  an  incentive  to  risk  life  and  limb.  The 
Sixty-sixth  New  York  was  an  ordinary,  every -day  regiment — -  one  of  many 
of  the  same  kind  enlisted  for  three  years  or  the  war.  Its  members  did  not 
rush  to  arms  under  the  excitement  of  martial  music  and  fiery  oratory.  It  did 
not  leave  the  city  with  th*  prestige  of  the  more  fortunate  regiments,  with 
glittering  and  fancy  uniforms.  There  was  no  ovation  tendered  to  them  on 
their  departure  for  the  seat  of  war,  from^  which  many  of  them  never  returned. 

Although  raised  in  New  York,  there  was  no  pride  of  locality  in  the  men. 
They  came  from  many  different  points.  There  was  no  county  or  city  that 
claimed  the  regiment  as  its  particular  offspring,  watched  its  course  during  the 
war  with  pride,  and  inspired  its  members  by  patriotic  and  encouraging  mes- 
sages. Its  recruits  came  from  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  from  various  counties 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  A  large  number  were  from  Westchester  County. 
It  cannot  be  called  a  t>'pical  city  regiment.  It  was  only  watched  by  those  at 
home  who  were  interested  in  or  connected  by  some  tie  with  the  members  of 
the  regiment  It  was  unlike  regiments  that  came  from  localities,  where  every 
man  was  known,  and  every  man's  record  discussed  (some  even  to  this  day), 
by  reason  of  which  and  through  fear  of  disgrace  and  ridicule  at  home,  they 
were  almost  compelled  to  be  brave.  The  majority  of  the  private  soldiers  of 
our  regiment  could  have  returned  at  any  time  to  the  city  of  New  York  with- 
out loss  of  reputation.  There  was  no  pride  of  nationality,  for  while  we  had 
many  Germans  and  Irishmen,  the  regiment  had  no  nationality  predominating 
to  the  extent  of  making  it  an  Irish  or  German  regiment. 

It  is  one  thing  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope,  to  charge  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
brave  men  when  the  eye*  of  the  whole  army  or  community  are  upon  you, 
with  almost  certain  promotion  or  honor  as  the  result.  It  is  another  thing  to 
advance  on  the  skirmish  line,  say  in  the  dark,  knowing  that  personal  bravery 
will  not  be  seen  or  rewarded.  The  men  of  the  Sixty-sixth  New  York  Regi- 
ment went  to  the  front  as  men  go  on  the  skirmish  line  under  such  circum- 
stances. There  was  a  short  notice  in  the  morning  papers  that  another  regi- 
ment had  gone  to  the  front,  and  nothing  more.  After  each  engagement  there 
was  the  usual  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  with  many  names  spelled  wrong. 
Yet  these  men  fought,  and  fought  well.     Attached  to  a  fighting  corps,  the 
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Second,  they  helped  as  much  as  any  other  regiment  to  win  for  that  corps  its 
reputation. 

In  a  division  with  such  commanders  as  Sumner,  Richardson,  Hancock, 
Barlow,  and  Miles,  there  was  plenty  of  fighting  to  do,  and  the  Sixty-sixth  did 
its  share, —  did  it  always  and  did  it  gallantly.  It  took  part  in  tw^enty-cight 
battles,  and  many  skirmishes.  Its  casualties  in  these  battles,  while  not  exces- 
sive, were  very  large,  showing  a  good  percentage  of  loss  to  the  numbers 
engaged.     It  was  never  a  very  large  regiment. 

In  a  report  from  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of  New  York,  it  is 
credited  with  having  lost  9  officers  and  88  enlisted  men  killed;  4  officers  and 
120  men  by  death  from  disease,  and  a  total  loss  of  728  killed,  wounded,  missing 
and  died  of  disease.  This  report  is  erroneous,  I  think.  In  one  instance,  Lieu- 
tenant Turbayne  is  reported  as  having  died  at  Andersonville  of  disease.  Cap- 
tain Nelson,  of  this  regiment,  a  fellow  prisoner,  saw  him  shot  at  Columbia 
by  a  Rebel  guard.  Captain  Davis,  who  is  reported  as  having  died  of  disease, 
lost  a  leg  in  action  at  Petersburg,  and  died  as  the  result  of  an  amputation 
while  in  prison  at  Richmond.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  eleven  officers  were 
either  killed  or  died  of  wounds,  while  only  two  died  of  disease.  As  to  the 
enlisted  men,  88  killed  or  died  of  wounds,  is,  I  think,  much  too  small.  I  am 
led  to  this  conclusion  by  reading  a  copy  of  the  report  made  by  Captain  Munn 
while  in  command  of  the  regiment,  a  report  required  by  the  War  Department, 
and  which  I  think  is  correct.  In  this  he  reports  a  loss  of  76  men  killed,  119 
wounded,  and  106  missing,  from  the  Wilderness  to  Appomattox,  a  total  of 
304.  This  would  make  a  total  loss  to  the  regiment  of  about  800  men  during 
the  war. 

We  had  received  our  baptism  of  fire  in  May,  1862,  tT\'o  years  before  the 
Wilderness  campaign.  We  had  been  through  the  Seven  Days,  Antietam, 
Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  and  many  other  battles  before 
this  time.  The  greatest  number  of  men  lost  in  any  one  action  was  at  Antie- 
tam, where  11  men  were  killed,  91  wounded,  and  i  missing,  making  a  total  of 
103  in  all.  Then  next  came  Fredericksburg,  when  the  regiment  was  much 
smaller,  with  11  killed,  55  wounded,  and  20  missing,  making  75  in  all.  At 
Spotsylvania,  9  were  killed,  44  wounded,  and  20  missing.  The  missing  in 
this  battle  were  mostly  wounded  and  killed;  at  Chancellorsville,  a  loss  of  70; 
at  Cold  Harbor,  a  loss  of  44;  Seven  Days,  a  loss  of  45;  at  Gettysburg,  5  killed, 
29  wounded,  and  10  missing;  a  total  of  44.  Here,  again,  most  of  tlie  missing 
were  killed  or  wounded.  None  of  the  missing  have  been  seen  since  the  war. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Sixty-sixth  Regiment  of  New  York  did  its  full 
duty.  It  belonged  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  always  had  hard  fight- 
ing, and  which  was  very  often  repulsed.  It  had  met  with  tlie  terrible  disasters 
of  Fredericksburg  and  Cold  Harbor,  and  yet,  with,  unshaken  courage  after 
every  disaster,  and  after  every  repulse,  it  came  bravely  to  the  front  and  did  its 
duty  in  response  to  the  call  of  its  country.  To  that  army  and  to  its  members,  in 
my  opinion,  more  credit  is  due  than  to  other  armies  who  did  their  duty  under 
more  favorable  and  inspiring  circumstances. 

As  we  stand  here  to-day  my  memory  goes  back  over  the  twenty-eight  years 
which  have  passed  since  we  left  New  York,  and  I  think  of  the  many  noble  and 
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fl^allant  soldiers  who  started  out  with  us,  now  sleeping  their  last  sleep.  Our 
first  commander,  Colonel  Pinckney,  is  gone.  The  gallant  Bull,  our  first 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  the  brave  Wehle,  and  Dodge,  our  senior  captain,  laid 
down  their  lives  at  Fredericksburg.  Captadns  Munn  and  Ince  died  at  Gettys- 
burg. Our  second  colonel.  Orlando  H.  Morris,  died  on  Cold  Harbor's  bloody 
field.  Davis  lost  his  life  in  a  Rebel  prison  as  the  result  of  tlie  wounds  received 
in  battle,  and  Turbayne  was  shot  at  Columbia  by  a  Rebel  guard.  Our  last 
colonel,  John  S.  Hammell,  who  started  as  a  mere  boy,  being  only  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and  who  was  always  ready  to  lead,  died  after  the  war,  al- 
though he  bore  upon  him  the  marks  of  the  enemy's  bullets.  There  are  very 
few  of  us  left,  as  the  small  assemblage  on  this  occasion  will  bear  witness. 
While  not  here  in  the  flesh,  we  hope  and  believe  that  our  old  comrades  who 
have  joined  the  Grand  Army  above,  are  here  witli  us  in  spirit,  watching  over 
us  and  taking  part  in  the  dedication  of  this  stone. 

We  dedicate  this  monument  to  the  memory  of  those  of  the  Sixty-sixth  New 
York  who  struggled  on  this  field  that  the  Nation  might  live.  Although  it 
recalls  sad  memories,  we  perform  it  cheerfully.  We  feel  that  the  regiment 
well  deserves  this  memorial. 

To  you,  Dr.  McKnight,  as  the  representative  of  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield 
Association,  I,  now,  on  behalf  of  the  survivors  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Regiment, 
New  York  Volunteers,  deliver  this  memorial  tablet. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  it  will  be  a  Mecca  to  which  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  will  make  many  a  pilgrimage,  and  when  gazing  on  it  will 
say  proudly,  I  am  a  descendant  of  one  who  ser\'ed  in  that  regimenL 


HISTORICAL  NOTES. 

The  Sixty-sixth  New  York  Volunteers  were  organized  in  New  York  City 
during  the  summer  of  1861  by  Col.  Joseph  C.  Pinckney.  Its  first  camp  was 
at  Elm  Park.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  reorganization,  as  volunteers,  of  the 
old  Sixth  New  York  State  Militia,  known  as  the  Governor's  Guard,  which 
had  already  served  three  months  under  Colonel  Pinckney. 

By  accessions  from  this  regiment  and  the  consolidation  of  several  small 
organizations,  it  finally  became  a  regiment  of  about  900  men.    *    *    * 

The  regiment  is  credited  by  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  with  a  total 
loss  during  the  war  of  9  officers  and  88  enhsted  men  killed.  Four  officers  and 
120  enlisted  men  died  of  disease  —  total,  221  deaths.  Also  272  officers  and 
men  wounded,  235  missing,  making  a  total  of  728. 

A  loss  of  728  men  is,  without  doubt,  very  nearly  the  total  loss  of  the  regi- 
ment during  the  war,  from  all  causes,  but  it  is  not  accurate  as  to  the  state- 
ment of  comparative  number  killed,  wounded  and  missing;  also  died  of  disease. 

The  regiment  is  credited  with  a  loss  of  i  killed,  10  wounded,  and  59  missing 
at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville.  Many  of  the  missing  here  w,ere  either  killed 
or  wounded,  and  left  on  the  field.  At  this  battle,  the  regiment,  with  others, 
held  that  portion  of  the  line  commanded  by  Colonel  Miles.  After  Miles  was 
wounded,  the  command  devolved  upon  Col.  O.  H,  Morris,  and  it  was  always 
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thoii/:fht  that  some  of  the  credit  of  holding  the  hue  should  have  been  given  to 
Morris.  It  was  a  difficuh  position,  and  was  held  to  the  last  moment  possible. 
The  Sixty-sixth  only  retreated  after  a  Delaware  rej^imcnt  on  its  left  had  been 
captured.  Many  were  wounded.  The  retreat  was  extremely  dangerous,  and 
the  wounded  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Some  were  burnt  to  death, 
without  doubt,  as  the  woods  took  fire.  Of  the  51)  missing  then,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  many  were  killed  or  wounded.  iMnally,  Capt.  Daniel  Munn,  who 
commanded  the  regiment  for  a  time  after  the  capture  of  Colonel  Hammell  at 
Petersburg,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer,  says: 

"  Yon  wishcil  me  to  give  a  statement  of  the  losses  during  the  Wilderness 
campaign.  I  can  give  a  statement  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  regiment 
fri/m  May  a,  i«6.|,  to  December  30,  inclusive.  I  rendered  a  report  to  army 
ljraili|iiailrrb  in  trifjiicate,  giving  the  losses  by  company,  in  killed,  wounded 
and  iiiir,.sing,  by  name,  and  the  date  of  the  disabihty.  I  simply  give  the  com- 
pany aitd  llitir  aggregate  losses  during  the  above-mentioned  period. 

"  J  liiiiil  I  lie  Umi,  by  company,  but  the  total  was  65  killed,  100  wounded  and 
t^'i  hHbbU\ii.  Most  of  the  missing  were  captured  on  the  17th  of  June  at  Peters- 
ituHi,  uiid  many  of  them  died  in  prison." 

I  .ij.i.iiii  Mufin  goes  on  to  say:  "When  the  regiment,  April  30,  1864,  broke 
i..ii<ip.  II  nuujiirrcd  265  enlisted  men  and  officers.  Our  losses  were  254  enlisted 
UK.n  .4(m1  iWlitL-ib,  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  The  regiment  gained  by 
(.>  4M)la  aijil  nun  M-lurned  from  hospital,  during  the  above  period.  The  morn- 
ing •*'''■'    >'*•**  iaplurt^,  the  regiment  numbered  but  70  men  and  officers." 

M  I-  Umi\  Id  itioiifile  this  report  with  that  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
:m„j,  t.,uipl  nu  llif  b«i*position  that  the  State  reports  were  made  up  from 
lu•^  t*\omu  iiiiHJL-  hy  regimental  adjutants,  when  there  was  an  uncertainty 
•ilddil  il*>  ImI»^  •'!  Ilic  missing,  while  Munn's  report  was  made  after  more  accu- 
i.(h  iMliiiinMil'«n  had  been  obtained. 

' ..  Ill  I  «i  lhi>l'UiHi  no  accurate  account  will  be  attempted.  The  loss  of  5 
l.ljji  ij  -i'i  n I. undid,  and  10  missing,  was  made  on  the  second  day,  and  is  prob- 
tildi  a  lalt  puintlatit:  of  those  engaged.  Capt.  Elijah  F.  Mmm  was  the  first 
ntan  Idlkd  liln  diall)  occurring  just  before  the  charge  through  the  Wheat- 
li>  M  ami  »« iilh-  ImiMiiik  position  on  the  left  centre.  A  solid  shot  passed  tlirough 
III..  ImoIi  Mm-i  III  llir  loss  was  met  in  the  Wheatfield,  and  the  road  just  be- 
.•.nil  •  Mlttnil  Mull  III  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hammell  were  both  wounded. 
»  .,,,)  Hum,. I  It  linr.  was  killed,  and  Lieutenant  Banta  shot  through  the 
liMi|.<  Snd  hu».  in  the  w<Kids,  at  about  the  most  advanced  point  reached 
I.,  lit.  M  hinii  nl  in  Hj.  » liargc  on  the  enemy,  the  State  of  New  York  has  erected 
H  n.M.nnni  nl  In  lln   iniinoiy  of  the  men  who  died  there. 


J.  M,  I.YOI*  Fwunt. 
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(INSCRIPTIONS,) 


(Front.) 

1st 

LONG  ISLAND 

VOLUNTEERS 

67th  N.  Y.  INFY 

1st  brig. 

3d  DIV.  6th  corps. 

(Reverse,) 

Held  this 

position  July  3, 

then  moved 

double  quick  to 

left  centre  to  resist 

Confederate  charge 

UPON  our  batteries. 

(Left  Side.)  (Right  Side.) 

Accepted  and  mustered  in  Engaged 

AS  U.  S.  Volunteers  in  23  Battles; 
June  20,  1861.  Army 

Mustered  out  July  4,  1864.  of  the  Potomac. 
320  ix-enlisted  veterans  gettysburg 

SERVED  THROUGH  THE  WaR.  JuLY  2,  3,   1863. 
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censure,  much  less  of  condemnation.  There,  test  of  patriotism  was  fidelity 
to  State;  here»  it  was  fidelity  to  the  Union  of  States,  one  and  inseparable.  For- 
tunately for  the  solidarity  of  the  Nation,  the  North  prevailed;  but  even  the 
"  Lost  Cause  "  is  a  cause  gained,  for  has  it  not  roused  the  genius  of  industry 
in  the  new  Soutli?  All  through  her  borders  the  earth  has  been  made  to  give 
up  its  treasures;  unnumbered  furnaces  are  belching  their  fires;  factories  are 
filled  with  busy  life;  the  pick  and  the  anvil  are  never  at  rest; — and,  above 
all,  slavery  has  perished  from  the  land. 

A  hearty  greeting  to  the  new  eral  Welcome,  thrice  welcome  the  reign  of 
Peace,  and  the  inestimable  blessings  that  follow  upon  its  restoration!  Now, 
indeed,  have  the  North  and  South  joined  hands  in  a  fellowship  which  is  to 
be  hoped  will  endure  forever.  Once  more  are  we  a  united  people.  The 
barriers  have  been  broken  down,  the  danger  line  obliterated.  Onward,  still 
onward  with  unbroken  ranks  is  the  march  of  the  Nation.  And  peace  is  there, 
and  the  old  flag,  with  only  added  stars. 

And  comrades,  a  share  of  the  honor  is  yours;  and  yours,  too,  the  wTll-de- 
served  gratitude  of  your  State  and  the  renewed  union  of  States,  ever  mindful 
of  its  duty  to  its  disabled  veterans.  Of  such  are  some  of  you.  May  your  and 
each  of  your  days  be  long  and  peaceful  to  the  end ;  and  when  in  the  twilight  of 
declining  years  your  marching  orders  shall  come,  may  they  find  you  with  your 
regulation  knapsack  packed,  your  accoutrements  polished,  and  all  things  in 
order  to  undergo  the  last  inspection.     But  fear  naught: 

**  II  there  be  on  this  earthly  sphere 
A  boon,  an  oflFcring  Heaven  holds  dear, 
'Ti5  the  last  libation  Liberty  draws 
From  the  heart  that  bkeda  and  breaks  in  her  cause." 


ORATION  OF  REV.  THOMAS  K.  BEECHER. 

Veterans,  Comrades,  Citizens: 

We  are  met  to  set  a  monument  —  to  dedicate  a  memorial  stone. 

In  1861  a  thousand  men  took  the  soldier's  oath.  Through  years  of  hard- 
ship they  did  their  duty.  Their  blood  stained  twenty  battlefields.  Their  dead 
lie  buried  where  their  deeds  were  done.  Their  living  served  to  the  end  of  the 
war  and  honorable  discharge. 

A  handful  that  yet  survives  are  here  met,  to  set  this  monument  to  the  memory 
of  this  thousand  men  —  the  Brooklyn  Phalanx  —  Long  Island  First  —  tlie 
New  York  Sixty-seventh  —  the  name  has  varied ;  the  fact  remains,  a  thousand 
men  did  their  duty. 

The  whole  thousand,  I  say.  For,  strangely  enough,  we  need  reminding 
that  great  battles,  though  fought  by  all,  are  won  by  the  survivors  only.  AH 
victories  are  due  to  the  men  who  are  not  killed.  Yet  we  often  glorify  and 
belaud  the  dead  as  the  ones  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted. 
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To  be  a  good  soldier  and  die  is  a  manly  feat.  To  be  a  good  soldier  and  live 
is  manlier.  To  be  a  good  citizen  —  upright  before  God  and  doA^Tiright  with 
men  —  is  manliest  of  all,  because  most  complex,  difficult,  and  least  rewarded. 

A  million  men  at  call  of  our  chief  magistrate,  volunteered  and  became 
soldiers.    This  was  the  world's  wonder. 

They  fought  their  battles,  buried  their  dead,  went  home  with  their  wounded, 
and  became  citizens  once  nrore!  This  was  and  is  the  greater  wonder.  Tlie 
muster-in  surprised  mankind.     The  muster-out  astounded  them. 


As,  after  a  tornado  curious  men  pick  their  way  backward  along  the  track 
of  it,  to  note  the  lay  of  trees  and  beams  and  even  straws  and  by  tliem  learn 
the  law  of  storms, —  so,  now  that  the  war  is  ended,  is  it  still  too  soon  to  go 
back  along  the  track  of  it,  and  note  whence  it  came  and  why  it  raged?  The 
wisdom  or  unwisdom,  the  reason  or  tlie  folly  illtistrated?  These  thousands 
in  their  graves  have  surely  died  in  vain,  if  standing  among  them  we  can  have 
no  profitable  speech  together? 

The  facts  recited,  shall  be  as  colorless  as  the  items  of  a  bookkeeper's  balance- 
sheet. 

In  1776,  thirteen  colonies,  by  their  representatives  in  Congress  or  Conven- 
tion, called  "  God  to  witness  the  rectitude  of  our  (tlieir)  intentions  "  and  de- 
clared themselves  "  free  and  independent  States." 

In  1787,  these  free  and  independent  States  proposed  a  "  more  perfect  union  " 
in  the  name  of  the  people.  "  We  the  people  "  they  said  in  their  preamble  to 
the  proposed  Constitution.     But: — 

In  the  last  article  of  tlie  same  Constitution  we  read  of  "  the  States  ratifying 
the  same  "  as  estabUshing  the  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying. 

In  1788,  by  June,  the  States  had  so  ratified  the  Constitution;  and  in  1789, 
an  orderly^  constitutional  government  came  into  power,  George  Washing- 
ton its  executive. 

In  1860-61  four  of  these  very  States  that  had  formed  the  Union,  with  seven 
other  States  that  had  been  added,  assumed  to  "  retrace  "  their  steps  and  cease 
to  be  members  of  the  Union.  They  formed  or  had  come  into  the  Union 
freely,  voluntarily;  tliey  proposed  to  go  out  by  the  same  door. 

Their  reasons  for  tlus  step  need  not  be  stated  here  and  now.  One  thing 
at  a  time. 

A  grave  question  of  law  and  duty  arose,  deeper  than  the  Constitution  it- 
self, viz.: 

Has  a  State  that  has  once  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  formed 
or  come  into  the  Union,  a  right  to  retrace  her  steps  and  go  out  and  part,  and 
be,  as  she  was  originally,  free  and  independent? 

Where  shall,  where  could  citizens  look  or  listen  for  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, conclusive,  authoritative? 

For  more  than  thirty  years  political  doctrine  and  controversy  had  flamed 
around  tliis  question  until  tlie  masses  of  population  came  unconsciously  to  1 
welding  heat,  and  %  local  unity  of  sentiment  upon  one  side  and  the  other. 
Hot  and  united,  the  people  were  ready  to  act;  and  they  acted. 
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Eleven  States,  acting  in  an  orderly  manner,  by  conventions  lawfully  called, 
retraced  their  steps  with  accuracy,  and  supposed  themselves  to  have  become 
once  more  free  and  independent. 

They  went  on  acccJrdingly.  The  old  partnership  dissolved  they  offered  to 
*'  divide  the  effects  by  negotiation." 

Now  it  happened  that  certain  ports,  custom-houses,  post-offices,  and  other 
real  estate  lay  within  the  bounds  of  these  States  that  supposed  themselves 
once  more  free  and  independent.  Real  estate  cannot  be  moved  off.  Tlie  soil 
remains  in  its  place.  It  must  be  given  over  to  the  State  within  whose  bounds 
it  lies  or  stands.  The  United  States  officers  must  cease  from  function,  sur- 
render office,  title,  keys  and  cash. 

This  logical  demand  was  made,  refused,  enforced  by  arms,  resisted,  and 
a  great  civil  war  began. 

By  the  only  voice  authorized  to  speak  for  the  United  States,  and  by  speak- 
ing bind  them,  proclamation  had  been  made: — 

"  In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow  countrymen,  and  not  in  mine  are 
the  momentous  issues  of  civil  war.  The  Goveniment  will  not  assail  you.  You 
can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have 
no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  Government,  while  I  have  the 
most  solemn  one,  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend  it." 

Argument  and  entreaty  cease  when  battles  begin. 

The  question  was,  may  a  once  free  and  independent  State  retire  from  a 
Union  that  she  has  helped  to  form,  or  has  entered  voluntarily? 

Possibly  this  was  one  of  those  many  questions  that  arise  in  history  that  can- 
not be  answered  unanimously  by  the  intellect  or  reason  or  conscience  of  erring, 
finite  men.     Appeal  must  be  had  to  force.     Offences  must  needs  come. 

On  scores,  nay  hundreds  of  battlefields  great  and  small,  this  case  was  called 
for  argument  and  adjudication  during  the  years  1 861-5. 

Easily  the  greatest,  bloodiest  and  most  nearly  decisive  of  them  all,  was  the 
battle  on  this  field  where  we  now  stand.  The  ndes  of  procedure  for  the  trial 
for  this  grave  question  of  organic  law  in  these  courts  of  last  resort  were  simple 
and  uniform.     The  story  of  one  describes  them  all 

Twenty-five  years  ago  where  we  now  stand,  150,000  picked  men  came 
thronging.  Soldiers  all,  they  deployed  one-half  over  against  the  other  half; 
three  days  with  little  rest  by  night,  they  strove  together,  to  ascertain  which 
half  could  kill  most  men. 

Lest  any  should  kill  the  wrong  man  the  one-half  wore  gray  clothes  and 
the  other  blue. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  45,000  men  were  missing,  wounded  or  dead. 

Twenty  thousand  of  these  had  worn  blue  clothes.  Twenty-five  thousand 
gray.     And  the  grays  went  out  of  court. 

And  so  it  became  clear  to  us  and  to  all  mankind  that  the  men  in  blue  were 
right,  and  the  men  in  gray  wrong.  And  another  battle  was  added  to  the 
world's  list  of  battles  that  have  shaped  the  course  of  history. 

It  is  not  known  what  those  dead  men  think  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  at 
whose  cost  it  was  fought. 

From  out  of  bodies,  shot,  shattered,  bloody,  battered,  the  souls  of  men  went 
36 
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ftirtli  mid  ilmt  ami  sninkc  atui  thunder  to  learn  the  lessons  and  the  language 
of  ilic  ilcad.  I'or  Uirce  days  tJieir  solemn  exodus  lasted  aJong  the  paths  of 
mv«ter>'. 

What  wilutc  or  countersign  these  soldiers  exchanged;  what  conference  or 
controversy  tlicy  set  up;  or  with  what  awe  and  curiosity  they  moved  along 
to  meet  their  dcitiny.  we  may  not  say;  we  do  not  know. 

By  lhi«  gr^at  battle,  and  cKhers  like  it  the  question  was  at  last  decided. 
A  result  and  settlement  were  come  by,  which  few  now  regret,  and  none  resist. 

In  no  long  time  after  the  battle  on  this  famous  field  all  the  armies  melted 
Away,  *ol<lier5  became  citizens,  and  grass  began  to  grow  once  more. 

Thcti  he,  who  at  the  first  liad  said  to  all  his  countrymen,  "  We  are  not 
ci)cnnV»  but  friends!  We  must  not  be  enemies!  "—  his  duty  done  as  President, 
huuM^lf  vk-<nt  forth  to  be  joined  to  the  army  of  the  dead  that  lingered  for  their 
K*vler. 

On  the  chor  when  the  Church  commemorates  the  sacrifice  of  the  world's 
Rfd««iner,  Abraham  Lincoln  died,  and,  may  we  not  reverently  say,  took  his 
pUcr  as  leader  of  the  men  who  had  died  in  settlement  of  the  Nation's  con- 
trx>\**r$y»  for  them  to  speak,  as  was  his  gift  and  wont,  the  truth  with  magna- 
timuty.>^ 

Thes<»  roy  countr>*men  untimely  dead,  be  soldiers  all  who  did  their  duty. 
At  call  oi  nuifristrate  they  took  up  their  arms;  these  to  quell  insurrection,  these 
to  repel  invasion,  all  obediently  and  with  courage.  Thy  judgments,  O  God, 
*re  true,  and  righteous  altogether.  Let  it  be  unto  'fhy  servants,  according 
lo  the  tittCtrity  of  their  purpose,  the  courage  of  their  endeavor,  the  multitude 
d  Thy  COmpi»k>ns  and  the  Umnty  of  Thy  grace. 

Hm  jwigQitnt  of  Ciod  has  not  yet  been  published* 


A»  <MW  of  tS.e  Incidents  of  the  war.  not  wholly  unforeseen,  slavery  or  in- 

y\>lw^likrv  iMMVitu>k  dJv*p|vi'Artrd.     ".Ml  knew  that  this  interest  was  somehow 

Mi«  vHl»\l«t  04  the  WW***    **  U  may  seem  strange,"  said  our  President,  "  that 

WW  W^«'     ""  '  ■"    '"^  to  ask  •  Just  God's  assistance  in  wringing  their  bread 

t^\n\\  ^h'.  or  men's  faces.    But  let  us  judge  not,  lest  we  be  judged." 

'\\-  II  cou)pubror>'  toil  and  live  in  easy  circumstances  is  the  am- 

*  •  ..vv.,  atv^ix,  the  attainment  of  the  envied  few.     Yes,  the  slave  market 

rh^  UU>r  market  opens  everywhere.     Involuntary  servitude  has 

.  written.     1»  there  then  a  voluntary  servitude?     Have  cruel 

cd?     He  who  buys  labor  in  the  labor  market,  is  buying  men 

children. 

V  i  ut  ic»nn  of  industrial  organization  has  come  to  an  end 

ih.o.  \       \\  ttat  i*  to  take  its  place  does  not  yet  appear. 

••i(c«St  envy,  and  even  malignity  that  prevail  among  our  laborers 

I  >-itude,  so-called,  chasten  the  rejoicing  of  the  thoughtfid 

icspon&ible,  conservative,  patriarchal,  chattel  slavery. 

i«kator  ^4  mankind  persists  in  sending  into  this  world  men  so  feeble 

»^ii\l  uivil  IV«  »U\u»g  that  to  get  on  at  all  they  become  led  and  leaders,  owned 
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and  owners.  Tn  one  age  we  find  the  military  despotism.  In  another  slavery 
—  captives  and  their  children  serving  their  conquerors.  In  another  priestly 
domination,  and  "  slaves  of  superstition."  In  another  hereditary  royalty,  and 
tuxtamcd  loyalty.  In  this  our  age,  O,  shade  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  how  shall 
thine  equal  men  whom  God  endows  so  unequally,  get  on  together? 

The  reply  that  seems  to  be  a  making  to  this  question  is  tliis:  Our  free  and 
equal  men  may  be,  and  have,  and  do  whatever  they  can  buy  and  pay  for  — 
cash  or  credit.  If  a  man  have  money  he  is  free.  If  he  lia^'e  no  money  he 
must  be  a  slave  or  a  tramp.  This  experiment  is  on  trial.  With  what  out- 
come let  us  watch  and  see.  Let  the  hopeful  rejoice  with  trembling.  Let 
the  anxious  and  the  careful  cast  their  care  on  God,  who  careth  for  us  all. 

And  so  with  gratitude,  sobriety  and  courage  we  set  up  and  dedicate  tliis  our 
memorial  stone  and  exult  together.  Our  thousand  Brooklyn  boys  arose 
up  early,  toiled  all  the  day,  and  when  it  was  evening  they  saw  the  bow  of 
peace,  and  went  home  contented.     But: — 

A  grander  monument  than  this,  or  these,  not  made  like  them  with  hands, 
nor  graven  by  art  or  man's  device,  is  standing  broad  and  high,  to  certify 
mankind  that  our  living  labored,  and  our  dead  died  not  in  vain.  Rising  from 
either  ocean  and  reaching  to  the  other,  its  base  is  the  western  continent;  its 
uplift  tops  the  clouds,  salutes  the  morning  and  detains  the  evening  sun.  Its 
carvings  are  the  work  of  ancient  days,  when  by  the  word  of  God  the  waters 
ran  down  and  found  their  place  and  the  dry  land  appeared,  a  continent  un- 
veiled. Its  decorations  are  the  forests,  rivers,  plains  and  valleys,  rejuvenated 
by  each  returning  spring.  Its  inscriptions  are  the  cities,  villages,  farms  and 
homes  of  men. 

Set  thus  between  the  oceans,  The  United  States,  thank  God!  still  united; 
her  own  magnificent  monument  and  memorial  proclaims,  and  certifies  the 
world,  that  we  fought  a  good  fight  and  kept  our  faith  in  those  days  by  gone, 
whose  deeds  we  celebrate. 

One  people,  one  language,  one  Constitution,  one  flag,  and  one  God,  over 
all  and  in  us  all,  blessed  forever. 


REMARKS  OF  CAPT.  THOMAS  McKENNA  MILLS. 

COMR.\DES: 

I  feel  satisfied  from  the  happy  and  smiling  faces  around  me  that  you  are 
all  proud  of  our  beautiful  monument,  and  of  our  glorious  Empire  State  that 
placed  it  here  to  mark  one  of  our  positions  on  this  famous  battlefield. 

It  was  the  wonder  of  many  after  the  battle,  and  has  since  been  said  to  have 
been  almost  miraculous,  that  our  losses  were  so  small,  considering  the  part 
we  took,  in  the  second  and  third  days'  fight.  General  Geary  expressed  surprise 
that  we  got  into  position  without  loss,  with  the  enemy  among  the  trees  but 
a  few  yards  away.  All  the  credit  is  due  to  the  careful  handling  of  the  regi- 
ment by  oiu-  commander,  Genera!  Cross,  who  is  with  us  to-day.  One  regi- 
ment on  our  left  lost  11  men  in  going  into  position  with  less  exposure  than 
we  had. 


68th   new   YORK    INFANTRY. 
East  Cemettry  Hill,  foot  uf  DuitliejiHtfily  slope. 
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This  Regiment                                                          ^H 

HAVING                                                                                       ^H 

PARTICIPATED   IN                                                                                       ^^| 
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• 

THE  BATTLE,  HELD                                                                                     ^^| 
THIS  POSITION                                                                                          ^^m 
ON  THE  2D  AND  3D 

OF  July,  1863, 

{UU  Side.) 

(Right  Side.) 
Mustered  in  at 

Casualties. 

New  York  City, 

Killed  8 

Aug.  24,  1 86 1. 

Wounded  63 

Mustered  out  at 

Missing  07 

Fort  Pulaski,  Ga., 

Nov.  30,  1865. 

^(]  New  You:  at  Gettysburg. 

DEDICATION  OF  MONUMENT. 

«5iTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY. 

V'lsroKiCAL  Sketch  by  Maj.  Arnold  Kummer. 

"!'t   "**  -.^-vi^iiia  Ni;vk   York  Regiment  was  recruited  by  its  officers  in  the 

..ji\     4      ^^»    '■- oiN     unng.  the  months  of  July  and  August,   1861.     It  was 

■i*^4C  .  k»  .  v>»o  ^'»  '  cituaus,  a  majority  of  whom  had  resided  in  the  United 

■sn.i>     ;  ..    -iiuoci  'i  >«ar5i  i>rior  to  enhstment,  and  contained  as  good  iight- 

j»i     —.v*  -.  -.J'  .u>  01  :iic  rtr^tmcnts  that  enHsted  for  the  war,  many  of  its 

.kN\»>.  i    .»\  -^v'i  >v4Mv:v  HI  tiic  German  and  Austrian  armies.     It  was  named 

It  .  .•..%.4vu   <*.!;v.>s.    I   Aiiv.-i  of  Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War. 

»i....5^     xv.»     kMN.cicvi    uio  the  United  States  service,  the  Sixty-eighth, 

,.^,, ^.».  .4  x.v  aoIku  J.  Uetge,  left  for  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the 

.«**i^ .     -v>-**%  *-"»     »*•  ;vi;uluiioa  strength  of  1,020  men,  without  arms,  and 
......>.        ..».»■-<-•.  .'iva*,iMi,  waci*  arms  and  ammunition  were  received.    After 

.>,.,..  .  ^-uiJtfv'^'--  'lie  '.v^mivut  was  ordered  to  Roach's  Mills,  Va.,  where  it 
^j.   ^ij^  »»w  -      •ivxi.v^.A  A  ;^ui.Nioa,  then  stationed  near  Hunter's  Chapel. 

»        ,  .^.^,    ..^,    IV  .*oK»  .c^iuicuts  belonging  to  this  division  the  Sixty- 
j^....    ^  .^^     ->    »xvVi    :uk>  oloii^  the  line  of  the  defences  of  Washington 

•    *v    =*  -   i-*-^    '^'  ^'^  ^viiuvr.     In  March,  1862,  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 

.      ♦   ■.  vv»..  ^..M^vwi^  tiiU  ^latU^I  on  the  Peninsular  campaign.   Blenker's 

X   ^  .  ^       ^ .  <..s»*i    >Ui>ui<rr's  corps,  was  to  have  accompanied  the 

;^     ,'»^„^,.»ii.    'u^  n^Iku  It  WAS  ready  to  embark  orders  were  issued 

.^       ..        .'.^  J-  Vicv.  tvllau's  army,  and  ordering  it  to  join  General 

..^      .  ,.'..  'v-^?*  •.^.»   itvu  oiH.'»dting  in  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia 

^    v^   ,   V  ^^;      ti^lvv      ^*^^*  Sixty-eighth,  prior  to  this  campaign, 

NO,  .*»..»*  v»N.vi  ^y  v.»ihoer8  and  men,  and  with  something  Hke 

,       X    «t    'V'*    ,f»-«.^u  ^nl^  lUenker's  Division  on  March  18,  1862, 

^«,  ^  »»^'''«i.  '»wu\hc«4  and  counter-marches  ensued,  during 
.  \,».....  iij-siU  iruiii  iuc lenient  weather,  scanty  rations,  and 
t^.vxv,v  uU  iv'"l5i.    The  division  arrived  at  Winchester, 


Vs 


V 


•       «.»  V'  ■**  '■*^-  "^^  ^^  April,  from  whence  it  marched  to 

,  *N>i    ■    ^S''  Vsilcv  ^h^^  rogiment  was  present  at  the  battle 

.  .    ^v    Svs*.  hut  '\%  Wits  only  slightly  engaged,  and  suf- 

.  ...i  .v^'^iuiv^  »ud  J  who  were  missing  or  captured. 

_         ^.'.- u  Siv'imvohr's  (Second)  Brigade.     On  June 

..iyiaU  Mv'lVwcIl,  Banks,  and  Fremont  were 

A,    vviu.'k  oi  Vii^inia,  the  command  of  which  was 

iivci    ituH  ;*vittugement  the  Sixty-eighth  was 

,t^,    ..  \v»a  Siviuwchr's  (Second)  Division,  Sigel's 

•..     ^    <i'-^d  liiii  a»iumission,  August  6,  1862,  and 

•   »;..    ^  o!    lUia  U.  Kleefisch. 

V    v^iii.vui  vkiu  stationed  at  Thoroughfare  Gap, 
**v       ...vM:i^  oidvi*  were  received,  and  on  the  loth 
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of  Atigust  it  reached  Culpeper  Court  House,  one  day  after  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Mountain.  From  the  i6th  of  August  on,  the  regiment  took  part  in  all  the 
engagements  around  Gainesville,  White  Sulphur  Sprinj^s,  and  Warrenton  Junc- 
tion, which  culminated  in  the  Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run. 

The  regiment  was  actively  engaged,  under  comnnand  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Kleefisch,  on  August  29th  and  30th,  in  the  battles  known  respectively  as 
Groveton  and  Second  Bull  Run,  sustaining  a  loss  of  13  killed,  68  wounded 
(including  those  mortally  wounded),  and  ii  missing;  total,  92.  Although  the 
men  had  taken  part  in  several  skirmishes  and  reconnoissances  in  force,  this 
was  their  first  experience  under  a  heavy  fire;  but  they  acquitted  themselves 
with  honor,  their  movements  under  fire  being  executed  with  the  same  pre- 
cision and  steadiness  as  if  on  ordinary  drill.  The  brigade  moved  on  the  field 
in  column  by  division  on  the  centre,  forming  afterwards  in  columns  by  com- 
panies left  in  front,  the  Sixty-eighth  holding  the  right  of  the  line,  and  deploying 
as  it  came  under  fire.  Col.  John  A.  Koltes,  the  commander  of  the  brigade, 
fell  dead  in  front  of  this  line  while  swinging  his  sword  high  in  air  and  calling 
on  his  men  to  charge  a  battery,  the  flying  fragments  from  an  exploding  shell 
killing  botli  horse  and  rider.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Kleefisch  was  mortally 
wounded  in  this  battle. 

In  the  operations  from  August  16  to  September  2,  1862,  including  the 
battle  of  Second  BuU  Run,  the  casualties  in  the  Sixty-eighth  were:  Killed, 
Lieutenant  Lindstrom  and  13  men;  mortally  wounded.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Kleefisch;  wounded,  Captains  von  Dalwigk  and  Koeberlin;  Lieutenants  A, 
Kunimer,  YOn  Amelunxen,  von  Schaumberg  and  66  men;  missing,  11  men; 
total,  97. 

After  the  defeat  of  General  Pope  at  Manassas  his  troops  were  added  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  reorganized  by  General  McClellan^  who  changed 
the  numerical  designations  of  the  three  corps  which  had  belonged  to  Pope's 
Army  of  Virginia.  Under  this  arrangement  General  Sigel's  corps  became 
the  Eleventh  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  Sixty-eighth  New 
York  was  placed  in  Schimmelfennig's  (First)  Brigade,  of  Schurz's  (Third) 
Division.  The  corps  was  stationed  in  the  defences  of  Washington,  while  the 
main  army  marched  away  on  the  Antietam  campaign. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Kleefisch  died  of  his  wounds  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
September  22,  1862,  leaving  the  regiment  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Carl 
von  Wedell.  During  the  greater  part  of  September,  October,  and  November, 
1862,  the  regiment  was  encamped  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington, 
Dumfries,  New  Baltimore,  and  Fairfax  Court  House,  Va.,  and  arrived  near 
Fredericksburg  on  the  15th  of  December.  The  Sixty-eighth  was  not  present 
at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  as  tlie  Eleventh  Corps  was  held  in  reserve, 
and  was  several  miles  distant  from  the  field. 

After  taking  part  in  the  second  move  of  General  Bumside  on  Fredericks- 
burg, in  January,  1863.  the  regiment  went  into  winter  quarters  near  Stafford 
Court  Mouse  until  April  the  27th.  In  the  meantime  Gotthilf  Bourry  had 
been  commissioned  colonel  of  the  regiment  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Colonel  Betge,  and  General  Sigel  was  succeeded  by  General 
Howard  in  command  of  the  Eleventh  Corps. 
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Upon  the  opening  of  the  Chancellorsville  campaign  the  regiment,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Bourry,  left  its  winter  quarters  at  Brooke's  Station,  near 
Aquia  Creek,  Va.,  starting  on  the  morning  of  April  27,  1863.  The  regiment 
numbered  259  present  for  duty.  It  was  engaged  in  the  fighting  on  the  even- 
ing of  May  2d,  when  Jackson  made  his  flank  attack  on  the  Eleventh  Corps, 
which  held  the  right  of  the  Union  army.  Through  the  neglect  at  corps  head- 
quarters to  make  the  necessary  disposition  of  troops  to  meet  this  attack, — 
ample  notice  of  which  had  been  given, —  the  Eleventh  Corps  was  taken  at  a 
terrible  disadvantage,  and  after  an  hour's  fighting  was  driven  from  the  field. 
In  this  disastrous  affair,  the  Sixty-eighth  New  York,  in  company  with  the 
other  regiments  of  Schurz's  Division,  made  a  gallant  effort  to  stem  the  tide 
of  defeat,  and  did  not  abandon  their  position  until  one-fourth  of  their  number 
had  fallen.  Among  the  killed  in  the  Sixty-eighth  were  Maj.  Robert  Rother 
and  Lieut.  Adelbert  Hoya.  The  battle  having  ended,  Hooker's  defeated  army 
recrossed  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  little  regiment  returned  to  its  abandoned 
camp  at  Brooke's  Station. 

On  the  9th  of  June  the  Sixty-eighth  was  transferred  to  Von  Gilsa's  (First) 
Brigade,  of  Barlow's  (First)  Division.  On  the  12th  tents  were  struck,  and 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  set  out  on  its  march  through  Northern  Virginia 
and  ^^a^yland,  to  Gettysburg.  The  regiment  was  still  under  command  of 
Colonel  Bottrry,  and  on  June  30,  1863,  the  day  before  the  battle  o«f  Gettys- 
burg, it  mustered  16  officers  and  251  men  present  for  duty,  while  resting  at 
Emmitsburg,  Md.,  about  ten  miles  from  the  battlefield. 

The  regiment  reached  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  on  the  evening  of  the  30th,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  ist  of  July,  found  itself  in  a  drenching  rain  on  the  road 
to  Gettysburg.  At  about  10  o'clock  heavy  cannonading  in  front  was  heard, 
and,  soon  after,  the  news  of  the  death  of  General  Re>'nolds,  commander  of  the 
First  Corps,  was  spread  through  the  ranks.  The  order  to  advance  at  double- 
quick  was  given  as  the  regiment  approached  the  town,  which  was  quickly 
traversed  and  position  taken  north  of  it,  where  we  deployed  in  line  of  battle 
to  face  the  enemy  who  were  rapidly  approaching.  The  engagement  lasted 
until  3  p.  m.,  when  outflankeu  and  outnumbered  the  Eleventh  Corps  was 
ordered  to  retreat  to  Cemetery  Hill,  which  was  occupied  by  General  Stein- 
wehr's  Division  as  a  reserve.  The  movement  was  executed  in  good  order; 
but  in  passing  through  the  town,  the  Sixty-eighth  was  ordered  to  throw  out 
a  hne  of  skirmishers  to  cover  the  left  flank,  many  of  whom  were  cut  ofif  and 
taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy,  w^ho  were  closely  pressing  in  the  rear.  The 
regiment  was  assigned  a  position  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  under  the  gims  of  the 
corps  artillery,  which  it  occupied  during  the  remainder  of  the  battle. 

The  morning  of  the  2d  of  July  passed  without  important  events;  but  in  the 
afternoon  a  Rebel  battery  took  position  in  a  wheatfield  towards  the  north- 
east, and  a  heavy  artillery  duel  commenced  which  lasted  until  about  5  p.  m., 
when,  what  was  left  of  the  enemy's  batter\^  retreated.  It  was  evident  that 
an  attack  on  our  position  was  contemplated,  and  about  6  o'clock  the  assault 
began  with  great  violence.  Our  lines  were  driven  up  the  hill  where  a  fierce 
fight  occurred  for  the  possession  of  our  artillery;  but  reinforcements  came 
to  our  assistance  and  the  enemy  was  driven  back,  the  regiment  regaining  its 
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former  position,  which  it  kept  in  spite  of  further  repeated  attacks  by  the 
Rebels.  The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  considerable.  This  ended  the 
reginient's  active  participation  in  the  battle. 

The  losses  of  the  SLjcty-eighth  at  Gettysburg  were:  Killed,  Captain  Friedrich 
and  7  men;  wounded,  Capt.  A,  Kummer  and  62  men;  taken  prisoners  and 
missing,  Capt.  A.  Von  Haake,  Lieut.  Otto  Mussehl  and  65  men;  total,  138. 

The  63  wounded  included  many  who  died  of  their  wounds;  the  67  captured 
or  missing  embraced  many  who  were  killed  and  left  on  the  field,  but  whose 
fate  could  not  be  ascertained  because  the  Union  troops  lost  possession  of 
the  ground  where  the  fighting  on  the  first  day  occurred,  and  in  which  most 
of  the  casualties  in  the  regiment  occurred.  The  actual  percentage  of  loss  was 
still  greater  than  the  figures  given  indicate;  for  the  277  "present  for  duty*' 
at  the  muster  on  the  previous  day  included  a  large  number  of  musicians  and 
other  noncombatants,  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  fell  out  during  the  long, 
hot,  rapid  march  made  in  order  to  reach  the  field.  Capt,  Otto  Friedrich, 
who  was  killed,  was  a  gaUant  officer,  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

After  Gettysburg  the  regiment  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  Lee's  army,  and 
recrossing  the  Potomac  returned  to  Virginia.  It  was  stationed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Centreville  and  Manassas  Junction,  where  it  was  assigned  to  the 
duty  of  griiarding  the  railroad. 

In  September,  1863,  the  Ele\xnth  Corps  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  the  troops  making  the  long  journey  from  Virginia  by  rail. 
The  Sixty-eighth  was  now  in  Keeker's  (Third)  Brigade,  of  Schurz's  (Third) 
Division.  The  Second  Division  did  not  accompany  the  corps  to  the  west,  but 
was  transferred  to  the  Coast  Department  of  South  Carolina  and  never  re- 
joined it  The  Sixty-eighth,  under  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Albert  von  Stein- 
hausen,  participated  in  the  battle  of  Wauhatchie,  Tenn.,  on  October  28,  1863, 
the  battle  occurring  in  the  night  At  this  battle  the  regiment  numbered  only 
127  men  present  for  duty,  its  ranks  having  dwindled  to  that  through  sickness, 
wounds,  dcatli,  discharges  for  disability,  and  lack  of  recruits. 

Camp  was  broken  again  on  November  21st,  and  on  the  23d,  General 
Howard's  Corps  was  placed  in  position  near  Fort  Wood,  in  rear  of  the 
centre  of  the  army,  which  was  about  to  attack  the  position  of  General  Bragg 
on  Missionary  Ridge,  The  regiment  was  not  under  fire  on  the  first  day  of 
the  battle,  but  on  the  24th  the  corps  was  shifted  to  the  left  of  the  line,  partici- 
pating in  some  lively  skirmishes  with  the  enemy.  Immediately  after  Bragg's 
retreat  the  regiment  found  itseH  on  the  road  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  as  part 
of  General  Sherman's  command,  to  relieve  General  Bumside.  Upon  its  re- 
turn it  went  into  winter  quarters  near  Bridgeport,  Ala.  Colonel  Bourry  having 
left  the  regiment  in  October,  1863,  Felix  Salm  Salm,  a  prince  and  officer  in 
the  German  army,  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  Sixty-eighth.  Salm  Salm 
was  a  gallant  and  accomplished  officer,  but  he  had  no  opportunity  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  for  the  regiment  was  not  in  action  after  he  took  command. 
He  returned  to  Germany  at  the  close  of  the  American  war  and  was  killed 
a  few  years  later  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  at  Gravclotte,  a  battle  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War. 
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Having  enlisted  for  three  years,  the  regiment  had  now  —  in  January,  1864  — 
serv^ed  about  2  years  and  6  months.  When  asked  to  enlist  for  another  period 
of  three  years,  or  the  war,  it  renewed  its  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Union  cause, 
and  on  tlie  26th  of  January,  started  for  New  York  on  a  four  weeks'  leave  of 
absence.  On  its  return  the  regiment  went  into  camp  at  Whiteside,  Tenn. 
Having  received  recruits  at  different  times  the  regiinent  now  numbered  about 
400  men  present  for  duty. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Twentieth  Army  Corps,  formed  by  the 
consolidation  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps,  the  regiment  was  assigned 
to  the  Fourth  Division.  This  division  never  served  with  the  corps  proper  but 
was  assigned  to  guard  duty  along  the  line  of  the  railway  communications  of 
Sherman's  army  during  his  Atlanta  campaign. 

When,  in  May,  General  Sherman  began  his  celebrated  march  to  Atlanta  and 
the  Sea,  the  Sixty-eighth  with  other  troops  was  left  behind  to  guard  the  rail- 
road and  railroad  bridges  between  Bridgeport,  Ala.,  and  Whiteside,  Tenn, 
The  commanding  officer  was  General  Steedman,  with  headquarters  at  Chat- 
tanooga. Until  November,  1864,  the  position  of  the  regiment  remained  un- 
changed; but  when,  in  November  and  December,  Hood  invaded  Tennessee 
for  the  purpose  of  beating  General  Thomas  at  Nashville  and  destroying  the 
line  of  supply  of  General  Sherman's  army,  it  undertook  several  expeditions, 
supported  by  the  gunboats  on  the  Tennessee  River,  to  Decatur  and  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.,  and  Florence,  Miss.,  taking  part  in  a  number  of  engagements,  mak- 
ing many  prisoners,  and  enduring  all  the  hardships  of  a  winter  campaign  in 
the  mountains.  For  the  rest  of  the  winter  the  regiment  encamped  again  at 
Bridgeport,  and  on  the  19th  of  March,  1865,  was  ordered  to  Qeveland,  Tenn,, 
where  it  remained  until  the  2d  of  May,  when  it  was  divided  into  detachments 
with  orders  to  guard  the  railroad  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  Dalton,  and 
Tunnel  Hill,  Ga. 

The  war  was  over,  but  on  the  ist  of  July  the  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Atlanta,  Ga..  where  it  aixived  on  the  8th,  and  was  again  broken  up  in  de- 
tachments which  were  stationed  at  Madison,  Macon»  and  Griffin,  Ga. 

In  these  places  our  duties  were  of  a  decidedly  peaceful  nature.  The  colored 
people  of  the  district  had  been  manifesting  an  inclination  to  leave  tlie  planta- 
tions, which  the  Government  in  the  interest  of  the  planters  and  the  growing 
crops,  as  well  as  of  tlie  blacks  themselves,  was  determined  to  prevent.  Our 
orders,  therefore,  were  to  make  written  contracts  between  the  planters  and 
their  former  slaves,  by  which  the  planters  were  to  retain  two-thirds  of  the 
growing  crops,  and  take  care  of  the  colored  people,  while  the  latter  were  to 
receive  one-third  of  the  crops,  besides  patches  for  watermelons  and  v^etables, 
obligating  themselves  to  stay  on  the  farms  and  do  their  work  as  before.  Every 
morning,  two,  three,  or  more  landowners  of  the  surrounding  country  would 
appear  at  headquarters  with  tlieir  former  slaves;  the  situation  was  explained, 
the  contract  written  out  and  signed  by  the  planters,  and  for  the  colored  people 
by  the  commanding  officer,  who  would  then  step  out  among  the  waiting  crowd, 
sliow  the  contract,  confirm  its  validity,  and  admonish  the  men  and  women  to 
return  peacefully  to  their  work.  In  all  cases  the  agreement,  as  authorized 
and  confirmed  by  the  officer,  seemed  perfectly  acceptable  to  die  colored 
people,  and  his  directions  were  cheerfully  obeyed. 
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The  war  had  now  been  over  several  months,  and  the  regiment  was  anxious 
to  go  home;  but  ahhough  the  three  detachments  were  ordered  back  to  Atlanta 
on  August  9th,  the  regiment  remained  in  this  city  until  die  4th  of  October, 
when  it  boarded  the  cars  for  Waynesboro  ugh,  Ga.  From  this  place  the  rail- 
road had  been  destroyed >  and  so  w^e  marched  to  Savannah,  and  from  there 
were  transported  by  boat  to  Fort  Pulaski. 

While  in  the  fort,  guard  duty,  drilling  and  dress  parade  were  the  duties 
of  the  day,  when  at  last,  towards  the  end  of  November,  CapL  Henry  L.  Wood 
appeared  with  others  to  discharge  the  men.  Papers  were  prepared  as  speedily 
as  possible  and  on  the  30th  of  November  the  regiment  was  mustered  out  of 
sendee.  On  the  6th  of  December,  1865,  it  embarked  on  tlie  Steamship  Varuna, 
arriving  in  New  York  on  the  loth,  was  paid  off  at  Hart's  Island  on  the  i4tli, 
and  disbanded. 

Thus  ended  a  long  and  eventful  term  of  service,  undertaken  in  the  service 
of  the  country  under  the  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Union. 
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(INSCRIPTIONS.) 

SICKLES'  EXCELSIOR  BRIGADE 

2d  brigade,  2d  division,  3d  CORPS. 

Col.  W.  R.  Brewster,  commanding. 

Position  July  2,  1863,  2  to  6  P.  M. 

July  3,  supported  left  centre. 

E  pluribus  unum. 


70th  new  YORK  INFANTRY, 

(1ST  Excelsior) 

On  tfir  aptrrnoon  op  the  2d  of  July  1863,  the  brigade  of 
wiiu  II  TiiiH  Rkciment  formed  a  part  supported  Carr's  Bri- 
jjauk  in  hksistinc  the  assault  of  the  enemy  along  the 
LINK  OF  the  Emmitsburg  Road.    On  July  3,  supported  the 

J.KM   I  KNTMK  of  TIIF.  ARMY. 

Casitalties 

3SI  Killed.    8x  Wounded,  4  Missing. 

Total  117. 

MiisTiRKD  IN  June  20,  1861.    Mustered  out,  July  i,  1864. 


71st  new  YORK  INFANTRY 
(2ND  Excelsior) 

(  JN  TIIK  AI'TKKNOON  of  the  2D  OF  JULY  1863,  THE  BRIGADE  OF 
Willi  II  Tilts  KKtilMKNT  FOKMED  A  PART  SUPPORTED  CaRR's  Bri- 
li.Mil'  IN  MKSISTINt;  THE  ASSAULT  OF  THE  ENEMY  ALONG  THE 
II  Nl   «»!•  TIIK   I''.MMITSIIITRG  ROAD.     On  JuLY  3D,  SUPPORTED  THE 

i  l.\'\  (  in  ikk  of  tiik  army. 

Casualties. 

14  KiLLKi),  64  Wounded,  13  Missing. 

Total,  91. 

Mi'mitHKn  IN  Ji'NK  20,  i86i.    Mustered  out  July  30,  1864. 
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72d  new  YORK  INFANTRY 

(3D  Excelsior) 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  2d  of  July   1863,  the  brigade  of 

WHICH  this  regiment  FORMED  A  PART  SUPl'ORTED  CaRR's  BRI- 
GADE IN  RESISTING  THE  ASSAULT  OF  THE  ENEMY  ALONG  THE 
LINE  OF  THE  EmMITSBURG   RoAD.      On  JuLY  3,  SUPPORTED  THE 

left  centre  of  the  army. 

Casualties. 

7  Killed,  94  Wounded   15  Missing, 

Total  116. 

Mustered  in  June  20,  1861.    Mustered   out  July  19,  1864, 


73d  new  YORK  INFANTRY 

{4TH  Excelsior,  "2d  Fire  Zouaves"). 

At  5.30  p.  M.  July  2,  1863,  this  regiment  was  detached  to 
support  General  Graham's  Brigade  at  the  Peach  Orchard 
which  was  heavily  attacked  by  McLaw's  Division  of  the 

CONFEDEIL^TE  ARMY.     On  JuLY  3,  SUPPORTED  THE  LEFT  CENTRE 

of  the  army. 

Casualties, 

51  Killed,  103  Wounded,  8  Missing. 

Total  162. 

Mustered  in  July  10,  1861.    Mustered  out  June  29,  1865. 


74TH  NEW  YORK  INFANTRY 
(5TH  Excelsior) 

On  the  AFTERNOON  OF  THE  2D  OF  JULY,  1863,  THE  BRIGADE  OF 
WHICH  THIS  REGIMENT  FORMED  A  PART  SUPPORTED  CaRR's  BRI- 
GADE IN  RESISTING  THE  ASSAULT  OF  THE  ENEMY  ALONG  THE  LINE 
OF  THE  EmMITSBURC  RoAD.      On  JuLY  3D,  SUPPORTED  THE  LEFT 

centre  of  the  army. 

Casualties 

17  Killed,  69  Wounded,  3  Missing. 

Total  89. 

Mustered  in  June  20,  1861.    Mustered  out  June  26,  1864. 
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and  brilliant  page  was  about  to  be  adcled  to  it,  and  many  another  afterwards, 
but  the  rising  sun  of  that  fateful  2d  of  July,  as  its  early  rays  shot  across  the 
shoulder  of  tlie  Little  Round  Top,  beheld  an  Excelsior  Brigade  that  needed 
not  the  ordeal  it  awoke  to  face  to  prove  its  quality.  Its  fiery  baptism  was 
long  past.  It  had  then  a  record  of  which  its  very  colors,  as  the  sunshine  kissed 
their  folds  rustling  in  the  gentle  summer  air,  were  proud.  It  had  ample 
reason  to  know,  and  did  know,  the  stuff  it  was  made  of.  It  was  conscious  of 
a  tried  and  seasoned  soldiership.  It  was  sure  of  itself  that  in  whatever  emer- 
gency, and  in  whatever  fortune,  it  would  act  its  part. 

It  is  quite  impracticable  for  me,  within  the  limits  proper  to  this  address,  to 
recapitulate,  however  briefly,  the  story  of  its  service;  even  that  portion  of  it 
which,  in  honor  of  the  fallen,  whose  memorial  we  have  journeyed  hither  to 
dedicate,  it  would  in  particular  be  fitting  to  rehearse.  It  is  too  long;  there 
is  too  much  of  it,  and  I  shall  not  make  tlie  attempt.  But,  saving  the  First 
Bull  Run,  and  Antietam,  from  which  Hooker's  old  division,  reduced  to  a 
skeleton,  exhausted,  well-nigh  destroyed,  was  withheld,  it  had  stood  in  the 
powder  smoke  of  every  considerable  action  wliich  down  to  that  time  was  in- 
scribed on  the  banners  of  the  ever-glorious  Army  of  the  Potomac;  that  peer- 
less army  which,  from  first  to  last,  and  tlirough  all  vicissitudes  to  which  it 
was  subject,  ofttimes  so  dark,  never  for  one  moment  lost  its  high-hearted  con- 
fidence, or  dreamed  of  aught  but  success  in  the  event. 

Our  men  who  died  on  this  field  —  almost  all  of  them  — saw  Yorktown, 
Williamsburg,  Fair  Oaks,  Malvern  Hill,  Bristoe  Station.  Second  Bull  Run. 
Fredericksburg,  and  Chancellorsville,  I  do  not  forget  that  superb  regiment 
from  the  banks  of  tlie  Hudson ;  that  though  it  had  not  been  with  us  in  our  earlier 
campaigns,  had  yet  become  so  incorporate  with  us  that  it  stood  that  day  in 
our  line  fit  ajid  rightful  partaker  of  the  honors  of  our  name,  in  the  work  of 
advancing  which,  before  the  night  fell,  and  on  many  a  later  field,  it  was  so 
heroically  to  share.  Forever  will  the  Old  Excelsior  Brigade  congratulate  itself 
upon  the  fortune  that  awarded  the  One  hundred  and  twentieth  New  York  to 
its  fellowship ;  for  a  nobler  regiment  never  shouldered  arms. 

If  I  cannot  recite  the  history  that  lay  behind  us  on  the  2d  of  July,  1863, 
still  less  can  I  call  up  in  separate  mention  the  men  by  whose  toils  and 
deeds  it  had  been  illumined.  Many  of  them  were  not  here;  some  had  been 
parted  from  by  the  call  of  honorable  promotion.  The  accomplished  Dwtght, 
whose  recent  death  has  brought  back  to  us  tlie  vision  of  his  robust  young 
manhood,  laurelled  by  wounds  received  in  front  of  Fort  Magruder,  was  away 
in  another  army.  Knightly  Graham,  always  identified  with  us  in  the  reckoning 
of  fond  attachment,  the  flower  of  our  chivalry,  was  mtistering  his  sturdy 
brigade  immediately  on  our  left,  where  the  resistless  wave  of  onset  will  presently 
strike  him,  and  since  it  cannot  move,  will  overwhelm  him.  And  others,  who 
had  served  with  us,  were  on  duty  elsewhere. 

But  many,  alas,  many  more  were  absent  from  us  in  another  and  sadder 
separation.  We  had  left  them  behind  sleeping  in  soldiers'  graves.  Under 
the  pines  of  Williamsburg,  beside  the  flowing  stream  of  the  Chickahominy 
and  the  Rappahannock,  and  on  the  Manassas  Plain,  we  had  laid  them  down 
with  tears  and  with  farewells.    If  the  dead  are  mindful  of  the  living  and  can 
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visit  them,  may  we  not  think  that  their  ilcar  spirits  hoTered  over  us  that  day 
and  kept  us  viewless  company  while  we  moved  out  to  battle;  that  tlie  brave, 
beloved,  pure-hearted  Stevens  looked  down  on  us  with  a  commander's  and  a 
comrade's  blessing;  he  and  many  another  whom  in  thai  silent  hour  we  re- 
membered and  missed.  A  long  and  shining  Jist  it  was  already,  the  roll  of  our 
heroic  fallen,  ere  it  was  augmented  by  the  names  which  that  dread  afternoon 
was  to  hallow  with  its  deathless  renown. 

Bnt  there  were  heroes  remaining.  The  living  were  worthy  of  the  dead. 
I  see  them,  as  my  youthful  eyes  beheld  them,  marshalling  for  the  mortal  en- 
counter which  they  knew,  and  were  content  to  know,  was  now  at  last  to  be 
joined.  Not  a  musket-bearer  but  foresaw  that  it  was  to  be  an  encounter 
tremendous,  terrific,  gigantic.  Not  a  drummer  boy  but  understood  how 
much  himg  on  its  issue;  not  a  soul  but  was  ready  for  it. 

Oh,  but  it  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see^ — that  gallant  array!  Nothing  in  all 
my  memory  of  the  war  has  left  such  an  abiding  impression  with  me  as  a 
militar>'  spectacle,  as  the  advance  of  our  division  towards  the  Emmitsburg 
Road,  while  the  silent  gathering  cloud  along  our  front  was  just  bursting  into 
flame;  but  it  was  upon  the  Excelsior  Brigade  that  my  gaze  was  fastened,  for 
my  heart  was  there.  I  find  it  set  down  in  my  journal  of  that  day,  that  watch- 
ing it,  I  said  to  myself,  "There  go  the  bravest  men  in  this  army."  Forgive 
me,  fellow  soldiers,  who,  in  that  same  hour,  stood  in  equal  daring  under  other 
standards.  Forgive  me,  ye  slumbering  host,  whose  dust  makes  the  place 
of  your  rest  glorious  forever.  I  meant  no  comparison.  1  was  but  speaking 
of  my  own.  But  surely  there  were  none  braver.  Their  leaders  pass  before 
me:  Farnum,  Potter,  Leonard,  Burns,  Holt;  and  at  the  head,  strong,  calm, 
sturdy  Brewster;  each  at  his  post,  true  commanders,  intrepid  spirits,  one  and 
all,  fit  to  lead.  And  in  the  ranks  veterans  like  them,  as  fit  to  follow;  the  light 
of  valor  in  every  bronzed  face;  a  solid  hne  of  manhood;  the  flag  of  the  world's 
brightest  hope  over  them,  marching  with  firm,  eager  step  into  the  open  field. 
Never,  so  long  as  memory  holds  her  seat,  will  that  sight  be  forgotten,  or  its 
power  to  quicken  the  currents  of  the  heart  be  lost. 

It  is  a  remnant  only  of  the  old  brigade,  1,700  in  all,  but  it  is  a  notable  body 
of  men  pushing  on  there  into  the  blazing  battle's  edge;  in  some  respects  a 
singular  body  of  men.  It  is  unique  in  its  composition.  In  it  is  largely  repre- 
sented each  of  the  three  martial  races  that  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  total  volun- 
teer force  of  the  Union.  In  that  line,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  those  who 
were  bom  beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  you  will  find  some  hundreds  who  first 
saw  the  light  on  the  Wicklow  or  We.xford  Hills,  or  by  the  waters  of  Gal- 
way;  and  other  hundreds  who  are  by  nativity  sons  of  the  German  Fatherland. 
It  is  deserving  of  remembrance  and  record  that  in  one  of  our  regiments  is  a 
Chinese,  and  he  a  true  soldier  and  a  brave  man,  who,  at  the  battle's  close, 
will  be  counted  with  the  dead.  Nor  does  the  diversity  end  there.  Though  its 
ensigns  bear,  and  proudly  bear,  the  escutcheon  of  the  great  Empire  State, 
the  Excelsior  Brigade  had,  as  will  be  remembered,  under  circumstances  which 
I  need  not  delay  to  set  forth,  been  originally  organized  as  a  corps  of  United 
States  volunteers,  and  had  been  recruited  from  no  one  neighborhood,  but 
from  many  quarters.  Men  who  were  enrolled  in  Eastern  New  York,  ia 
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bless  our  holy  cause,"  adding,  "  In  a  war  like  this,  a  man's  life  isn't  much 
to  give."  And  as  he  grew  yet  fainter  and  the  light  darkened  before  his  eyes, 
he  whispered,  "  Let  me  die  here  on  the  field."  For  it  was  his  thought  that  he 
was  dying:  but^  oh  General,  thank  God,  thank  God,  it  was  not  for  death;  and 
that  it  is  our  untold  felicity  to  have  you  with  us  here  to-day.  And  the  prayer 
of  us  al!  is  that  the  life  that  was  then  so  nearly  quenched,  and  that  was  so 
freely  ofifered  if  it  was  God's  will,  but  that  in  His  goodness  was  spared,  may 
by  his  favoring  providence  long  be  continued  to  enjoy  its  bright  renown,  and 
the  benediction  of  a  Nation's  gratitude,  and  be  filled  with  honor  and  fortune 
to  its  close- 
It  was  on  the  Fourth  Day  of  July,  fittest  of  the  %vhole  year's  calendar  for  the 
patriot's  burial,  and  while  the  skies  wept  with  showers,  as  if  in  sympathy  with 
those  drops  of  sorrow  we  could  not  restrain,  that  we  performed  the  last  office 
of  love  and  reverence  for  our  dead.  Their  bones  have  since  been  gathered 
into  the  necropolis  over  whose  silent  ranks  yonder  stately  column,  tribute  of 
a  Nation's  homage,  stands  sentinel;  but  each  torn  body  was,  on  that  anniver- 
sary of  the  Nation's  birth,  committed  to  the  dust  on  the  verj-  spot  that  had 
received  its  blood. 

And  here,  on  the  ground  itself,  where  they  cheered  and  fought,  and  falling, 
with  one  last  fond  look  at  the  flag  they  loved,  yielded  up  their  spirits,  this 
memorial,  on  which  the  noble  commonwealth,  whose  star  in  that  flag's  con- 
stellation their  valor  made  more  lustrous  forever,  records  its  undying  gratitude 
to  them,  and  to  which  is,  in  part,  intrusted  the  keeping  of  their  name  and 
praise  in  the  generation  to  come,  is  most  appropriately  to  be  reared. 

Ours  is  a  great  privilege,  comrades,  for  which  we  should  be  devoutly  thank- 
ful, in  that  we  are  permitted,  returning  hither  after  so  many  years,  to  formally 
dedicate  and  set  apart  this  spot  on  which  it  will  stand,  to  its  sacred  use. 

A  thousand  thoughts,  how  many  of  them  quite  unspeakable,  quickened  by 
the  charmed  and  potent  influence  of  the  hour  and  of  the  place,  are  stirring  in  us. 

The  dutj'  we  are  commissioned  to  discharge  is  one  that  would  not  be  unfit, 
would,  we  may  believe,  be  grateful,  to  any  company  whatsoever  of  the  loyal 
citizens  of  this  Union.  But  who,  save  the  survivors  of  the  Excelsior  Brigade, 
could  bring  to  it  the  hearts  we  do;  we  who  ourselves  knew  the  dear  heroes, 
whose  sacrifice  and  whose  fame  is  to  be  written  on  these  tablets;  who  were 
knit  to  them  in  the  glorious  fraternity  of  camp  and  march  and  siege  and 
battle;  who  gave  them  love  while  they  lived  and  tears  when  they  died. 

Bless  God,  enough  of  us  are  left  who  were  in  fellowship  with  them,  and 
are  in  fellowship  with  them  still,  who  still  have  love  and  tears  for  them,  to 
exchange  a  comrade's  greeting  with  one  another,  and  to  breathe  a  comrade's 
greeting  towards  them,  in  presence  of  their  graves. 

They  were  young  men,  beardless  youths,  the  majority  of  them,  whom  we 
laid  in  those  graves,  and  we  were  young  with  them.  The  years,  the  burdened, 
changeful,  toilful  years,  that  have  flowTi  over  us  since,  have  left  their  mark 
upon  us  all;  and  the  most  of  our  heads  are  now  gray.  But  whenever  we  think 
of  them,  whenever  we  recur  to  the  days  in  which  we  grasped  them  by  the 
hand,  and  tented  with  them,  and  heard  their  brave  voices  round  the  bivouac 
fire,  and  stood  with  them  on  the  high  places  of  the  field,  the  heart  of  youth 
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revives  in  us,  and  always  will.  They  bind  us  to  that  great  past  and  replenisli 
in  us  the  soul  of  its  great  life. 

They  were  young  men,  I  repeat,  yet  how  few  of  those  to  whom  fuhiess  of 
earthly  years  is  allotted,  is  it  given,  is  it  possible,  to  accomplish  the  life-work 
they  accomplished  going  so  early  to  their  death.  They  knew  not.  they  could 
not  know,  no  one  at  that  period  could  foresee  or  compute,  the  infinite  worth 
to  this  Republic  and  to  mankind  of  that  success,  to  the  purchase  of  whicji  they 
contributed  all  they  had  to  give. 

They  knew,  indeed,  that  the  cause  was  one  which  a  man  might  well  be 
willing  to  die  for.  and  for  it  they  paid  the  supreme  cost  without  regret;  but 
it  is  for  us  who  live,  for  the  regenerate  Nation  whose  new  birth  in  liberty 
they,  and  those  who  in  like  manner  were  consumed  on  its  holy  ahar,  did  so 
much  to  achieve,  to  measure  what  the  triumph  of  that  cause  signified.  No, 
it  is  immeasurable,  its  magnitude  will  ever  unfold  with  the  process  of  the 
centuries. 

But  in  the  light  of  what  we  are  given  already  to  see  arising  from  it,  we 
pronounce  that  never  since  men  first  offered  their  bosoms  to  the  sword  in 
defence  of  right  had  such  a  sacrifice,  either  by  its  occasion  or  by  its  issue, 
such  justification  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  and  of  earth,  as  theirs. 

Tears  we  have  for  them,  but  not  tears  of  pity;  far,  far  from  it.  They  laid 
their  young  heads  down,  and  we,  to-day,  beholding  the  fruits  of  the  peace 
wrought  by  their  blood,  beholding  our  united  countr\*'s  blessing  therein,  and 
marking  the  omens  of  a  happy  and  mighty  future  that  hang  refulgent  in  her 
skies,  congratulate  them  that  they  were  counted  worthy  in  the  morning  of 
life  of  the  crown  of  so  high  a  martyrdom. 

We  shall  grow  old,  our  vital  currents  ere  long  will  slacken,  and  our  step 
in  the  march  of  life  lose  its  vigor;  the  generations  will  come  and  go;  these 
stones  at  last  will  crumble;  but  the  bright  youth  of  these  heroes  is  an  immortal 
youth,  unchangeable  from  age  to  age,  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

Yes,  dear  comrades,  we  congratulate  you;  from  our  heart  of  hearts  we 
congratulate  you  on  the  secure  prize  and  irrevocable  reward  of  everlasting 
gratitude,  honor  and  remembrance  ye  won  upon  this  consecrated  field. 

I  said  in  the  beginning  that  this  hour  is  sacred  to  memory,  and  so  it  is; 
yet,  may  I  remind  you  in  closing  that  the  import  of  such  a  memory  as  that 
we  here  converse  with,  is  not  all  contained  in  thoughts  that  look  back  upon 
the  past. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  you  will  recall,  in  that  transcendent  utterance  of  his, 
which  has  passed  into  the  liturgy  of  Freedom  forever,  spoken  above  the  ashes 
of  these  same  dead,  summoned  the  living  to  take  increased  devotion  to  the 
cause;  their  devotion  to  which,  given  here  in  its  last  full  measure,  had  itself 
hallowed  this  ground  far  above  the  power  of  any  to  add  or  to  detract.  The 
word  is  renewed  to  us  to-day.  That  cause,  indeed,  in  one  sense  is  won;  but, 
in  another  and  larger  sense,  it  is  still  unfinished.  The  cause  of  God  and  of 
humanity;  the  cause  of  our  country's  and  the  world's  better  day;  the  same 
cause  our  battle  flags  stood  for,  is,  in  one  form  and  another,  always  in  conflict. 
These  dead  in  their  time  and  in  a  great  crisis  struck  a  mighty  stroke  for  it, 
and  set  it  a  long  step  forward.    They  sleep  their  glorious  sleep.    Well  done! 
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Weir  don?  I  we  cry,  as  hailing  them  victors  we  inaugurate  their  memorial, 
which,  however  costly  and  beautiful,  will  be  all  too  poor  for  their  dues. 

But  appropriate  as  this  and  every  other  such  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
calculable debt  we  owe  them  is,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  tribute  they  claim 
from  us,  or  the  most  precious;  by  no  acts,  nor  by  all  acts  of  fidelity  in  this  sort 
is  our  full  obligation  to  them  discharged;  there  is  something  more  binding 
upon  us  still.  It  is  that  we  see  to  it  that,  while  they  rest,  their  works  follow 
them.  It  is  that  we  take  up  their  fallen  mantle  to  wear  it  reverently,  dutifully, 
bravely,  in  the  unceasing  onward  march  of  life  in  which  we  move;  till  we  too 
go  the  way  of  all  the  earth;  else  we  are  not  worthy  of  them. 

No  graves  were  ever  so  eloquent  as  these.  What  do  they  say?  "Hear 
us,  ye  living,  who  once  pressed  our  hands.  We  died  while  our  blood  was 
leaping  in  the  pulses  of  our  prime.  Let  your  hearts  beat  ever  true  response 
to  the  high  calling  of  a  patriot's  duty.  We  gave  our  lives;  give  yours  freely, 
wholly,  purely  to  the  service  of  God  and  Right  and  Liberty." 

In  the  heat  and  burden  of  our  remaining  day,  my  comrades,  let  our  ears 
he  always  open  to  this  voice  crying  to  us  from  the  ground.  May  we  hear  it 
from  out  the  distant  years  behind  us,  saluting  us  and  cheering  us  on,  mingling 
in  one  harmony  with  the  Divine  voice  from  the  heavens  above,  that  evermore 
bids  us  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers  on  this  whole  field  of  life's  campaign. 


HYMN. 

Written  for  the  Occasion 

By  Chaplain  Charles  H.  A.  Bulkley,  D.  D. 

Tune  — "Old  Hundred." 

I. 

Thou  God  of  Love  1  — who  wert  the  Life 
Of  thoie  who  joined  in  Freedom's  strife, 
Acvcpt,  to-day,  our  note  of  praise. 
While  we  this  monument  upraise. 

XL 
Thou  God  of  Truth  1  — who  didst  insoire 
V'kwr  «plrlts  with  the  patriot's  fire, 
S»wiW  on  us.  as  by  memory  led, 
\W  h\mor  here  our  heroes  dead. 

IIL 
OvHk  VuhI  of  Life  I  — who  didst  bestow 
^<\^  h*>  \m  these  who  lie  below; 
V^Mt  h«<f  t>ify  to  the  Nation  gave, 
%tMt«  ^Hir*  Thou  didit  in  mercy  save. 


Thou  God  of  Freedom  1 — may  our  land 
Honor,  with  monumental  hand. 
These  valorous  dead,  who  won  free  life 
For  us,  amid  the  deathful  strife. 


Thou  God  of  Power!  — may  Thy  strong  arm 
Our  Country  shield  from  War's  alarm, 
That  Peace  may  breathe  above  each  grave. 
Where  silent  lie  our  comrades  brave. 


Thou  God  of  Nations!  —  may  otira  be, 
For  aye.  the  banner  of  the  free, 
And  may  it  wave,  as  it  has  waved, 
The  symbol  of  a  Union  saved  1 


DEDICATION  OF  MONUMENT. 

EXCELSIOR  BRIGADE. 

July  2,  iA>3. 

Invocation  by  Chaplain  W.  R.  Eastman  op  the  Third  Excelsior. 

Oh  God  I  we  bow  before  Thee  in  reverent  gratitude  for  the  high  privilege 
into  which  Thou  dost  permit  us  to  enter  at  this  hour. 

Thou  hast  spared  these  Thy  servants  and  brought  them  hither  from  homes 
of  peace  to  stand  upon  the  ground  where  thirty  years  ago  they  met  the  shock 
of  battle.  With  the  memories  of  that  hour  thronging  upon  us,  we  thank  Thee 
for  the  strength  Thou  didst  give  them  to  stand  against  thai  fierce  assault,  and 
to  turn  it  back;  we  thank  Thee  that  by  the  unconquerable  valor  of  our  living 
and  our  dead,  the  day  was  won. 

We  have  come  to  dedicate  this  monument  to  the  memory  of  our  own  com- 
rades whom  we  left  sleeping  on  this  field  of  blood.  Command  Thy  blessing, 
we  pray  Thee,  upon  the  story  which  these  clustered  stones  shall  tell.  May 
they  teach  the  coming  generations  the  same  patriotism,  devotion  and  com- 
radeship so  nobly  illustrated  here. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  name  and  the  fame  of  the  brigade  in  which  we 
served,  that  took  the  motto  of  the  Empire  State  and  bore  it  on  their  colors 
to  the  front  of  the  battle. 
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placid  winter  of  1861  and  1862,  and  ending  only  where  the  fluttering  white 
flag,  above  the  tufts  of  smoke,  on  that  spring  morning  of  April,  1865,  stopped 
the  clashing  charges  in  the  Appomattox  battle.  Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  Fair 
Oaks,  Glenclale,  Malvern  Hill.  Bristoe  Station,  Second  Bull  Run,  Fredericks- 
burg, ChancellorsviUe,  Gettysburg,  Wapping  Heights,  Mine  Run,  Wilderness, 
Spotsylvania,  North  Anna,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg,  Reams'  Station,  Farm- 
ville.  Sailor's  Creek,  Appomattox,  are  not  to  you  merely  names,  to  be  rolled 
off  in  idle  talk,  but  ineffaceable  pictures  in  your  mental  vision.  Nor  can  I  ever 
forget  the  picture  of  my  own  Seventy-third  when,  under  its  orders  from  Gen- 
eral Humphreys  to  follow  me,  it  was  lined  up,  under  its  gallant  Colonel  Burns, 
exactly  where  its  yonder  marker  stands,  in  the  bloody  attempt  to  stem  the 
tide  which  finally  rolled  over  the  wounded  Graham  and  his  little  band  at  the 
Peach  Orchard  comer.  With  the  close  of  that  day  the  fortune  of  war  sepa- 
rated me  from  the  old  brigade  into  other  fields  of  duty.  But  on  skirmish  or 
march,  in  camp  or  battle,  my  thoughts  went  back  to  the  scenes,  and  to  the 
men  of  the  Excelsior  Brigade,  where  you  and  I  were  baptized  with  fire. 

Your  commander  had  already  succeeded  to  the  command  of  your  division, 
and  then  of  your  corps;  when  your  chiefs  were  honored,  you  were  honored. 
I  would  not  willingly  let  this  moment  pass  without  voicing  also  your  gratifica- 
tion at  his  presence  with  us  here  to-day.  As  history  declares,  that  without 
the  fierce  combat  he  compelled  Lee  to  wait,  to  prepare  for,  and  then  to  wage 
with  the  Third  Corps  at  this  point,  for  the  possession  here  of  this  Enimits- 
burg  Road  on  July  2,  1863,  yonder  Round  Top  Mountain  might  have  been 
gained  by  the  enemy  without  firing  a  gim;  and  then,  what,  my  comrades, 
might  have  been  the  history^  of  Gettysburg's  battle?  So  we,  the  comrades 
of  General  Sickles,  should  to-day  acknowledge  that  to  his  persistent  efforts 
are  we  chiefly  indebted  for  the  action  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  its  grand 
work  of  monumenting  this  field,  and  for  projecting  and  advancing  the  Con- 
gressional legislation  that  will  establish  here  a  National  Park  under  the  per- 
manent authority  of  the  United  States  Government 

It  was,  in  one  sense,  the  misfortune  of  the  Excelsior  Brigade  at  the  battle 
here,  that,  one  after  another,  its  regiments  were  detached  to  reinforce  other 
commands.  This  monument,  therefore,  is  necessarily  located  as  representa- 
tive of  a  central  position,  not  showing  the  regimental  lines  of  battle,  which 
were  more  or  less  distant.  As  our  five  regiments  were  always  imited  in  ser- 
vice and  in  sentiment,  it  was  fitting  that  their  survivors  should  unite  in  con- 
solidating their  interests  in  this  enduring  monument.  May  it  help  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memorv'  of  the  Excelsior  Brigade,  and  of  the  sturdy  soldiers  of  which 
it  was  composed. 

And  may  the  spirit,  that  thirty  years  ago  on  this  sacred  ground  animated 
the  Excelsior  Brigade,  the  Third  Army  Corps, —  yes,  the  whole  incomparable 
Army  of  the  Potomac. —  that  spirit  of  devotion  to  dut>'.  forever  flow  from 
this  hallowed  battlefield  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  rescued 
Republic;  so  that  from  generation  to  generation  even,'  American,  justly  proud 
of  his  citizenship,  shall  continually  be  inspired  to  perform  his  civic  duties  in 
an  honorable  peace,  or  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  an  honorable  war. 
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The  banners  of  the  Excelsior  Brigade  were  in  the  heart  of  this  volcano,  and 
you  won  imperishable  renown  by  your  unflinching  courage  and  heroism  in 
the  desperate  struggle. 

As  the  sun  sank  over  the  distant  hills  on  that  eventful  day,  and  the  shades 
of  night  began  to  fall,  your  depleted  ranks  were  withdrawn  from  the  ground 
you  had  so  stubbornly  contested.  For  hours  you  had  been  battling  over  this 
very  ground  where  now  you  stand,  and  your  dead  lay  in  scores  on  the  ex- 
treme front  of  the  day's  conflict.  Your  standards  were  still  unsullied,  and 
history  had  to  add  another  page  to  tell  of  your  valor. 

I  will  now  take  up  in  chronological  order  our  battles  and  losses,  but  in  a 
paper  of  this  kind,  written  to  illustrate  the  deeds  of  our  brigade,  and  to  briefly 
give  an  account  of  its  heavy  sacrifices,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  dwell 
upon  the  details  of  our  campaigns. 

On  May  18,  1861,  Hon.  Daniel  E,  Sickles  was  authorized  by  President 
Lincoln  to  organize  a  brigade  for  service  in  the  field.  To  this  task  he  devoted 
all  his  energies,  and,  after  surmounting  many  difficulties,  he  completed  the 
organization  of  five  regiments. 

The  First  Regiment  was  organized  with  General  Sickles  as  temporary 
colonel,  he  being  succeeded  by  Col.  Wm.  Dwight,  Jr.;  the  Second  Regi- 
ment, under  Col.  Geo.  B.  Hall  and  Lieut.  CoL  H.  L.  Potter;  the  Third 
Regiment  under  Col,  Nelson  Taylor;  the  Fourth  Regiment  under  Col.  James 
Fairman,  who  was  succeeded  by  Col.  Wm.  R,  Brewster;  and  the  Fifth  Regi- 
ment under  Col.  Charles  K.  Graham.  The  regiments  were  organized  inde- 
pendently of  all  State  authority  and  were  known  as  United  States  volunteers 
until  December  5,  1861  —  long  after  they  had  been  mustered  into  service  — 
when  orders  were  issued  by  the  War  Department  for  their  incorporation  in 
the  volunteer  forces  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
their  numerical  designation  became  so  high. 

The  First  Regiment  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  at  Camp 
Scott,  on  Staten  Island,  June  20  and  22,  1861.  The  Second  Regiment,  origi- 
nally the  Jackson  Light  Infantry,  was  mustered  by  companies  at  Camp  Scott 
between  June  20th  and  July  i8th.  The  Third  Regiment  was  mustered  by 
companies  at  Camp  Scott  between  June  and  October.  The  Fourth  Regiment, 
which  was  recruited  as  the  Second  Fire  Zouaves,  was  mustered  between  July 
8lh  and  October  8th,  at  Camp  Scott;  and  the  Fifth  Regiment  was  mustered 
at  Camp  Scott  between  June  30th  and  October  6th. 

When  the  Excelsior  regiments  reached  Washington,  they  were  placed  in 
camp  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol. 

Late  in  the  fall,  the  brigade  was  sent  to  the  Lower  Potomac,  near  Liver- 
pool Point,  where  it  did  excellent  service  guarding  the  river.  The  regiments 
were  regularly  drilled  in  marching,  bayonet  exercise,  and  musketr)'  practice, 
and  passed  the  winter  in  perfecting  themselves  for  the  sterner  duties  that  were 
lo  follow  when  the  spring  should  open. 

You  were  now  the  Second  Brigade  of  the  Second  Division,  Third  Corps 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  or  Sickles'  Brigade,  Hooker's  Division,  Heintzel- 
man's  Corps. 
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On  the  9th  of  April  you  were  on  transports  on  your  way  to  the  Peninsula, 
and  on  that  dark  and  bloody  ground  you  were  to  prove  that  the  motto  on 
your  banners  was  well  deserved. 

You  were  soon  before  the  formidable  works  of  Yorktown,  where  the  brigade 
was  thrown  well  to  the  front,  and  was  almost  constantly  engaged  in  building 
redoubts  and  intrenchnients,  or  on  duty  on  the  skirmish  line.  You  were 
ever  vigilant  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  and  always  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  carelessness  of  the  enemy.  Your  vigilance  was  rewarded,  for  at 
early  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May,  after  a  night  of  terrific  artillery 
fire  from  the  enemy,  our  enterprising  comrades  of  the  Fourth  Regiment,  be- 
coming suspicious  of  the  unusual  quietness  in  their  front,  made  up  their  minds 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  it,  and,  pushing  forward,  were  soon  chmbing  over  the 
Rebel  works,  thus  being  among  the  first  to  announce  their  evacuation. 

The  loss  in  the  brigade  during  the  siege  of  Yorktown  was  slight,  being 
1  killed  and  2  wounded. 

Hooker's  Division  is  selected  to  lead  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  foe.  Many 
6f  you  remember  that  march, —  the  heavy  roads,  the  driving  rain  as  night 
descended,  and  the  comfortless  bivouac  in  the  woods,  as  weary  and  exhausted, 
we  sank  to  rest. 

Early  the  next  morning.  May  5th,  you  resume  your  march,  and  you  do  not 
fail  to  notice  that  your  commanding  officers  keep  the  columns  well  closed  up, 
and  that  they  have  an  air  of  expectancy  which  does  not  usually  mark  their 
faces. 

The  rain  is  still  falling,  and  the  roads  and  woods  are  dismal;  the  air  is 
heavy  with  moisture  and  seems  like  a  pall.  At  last  we  are  halted,  and  as  the 
noise  of  jingling  accoutrements  ceases,  we  hear  peculiar  sounds  and  reverbera- 
tions. Our  cheeks  flush,  and  we  begin  to  tighten  our  belts  and  inspect  our 
arms.  We  know  what  it  means.  Hooker,  with  the  leading  brigade,  has 
overtaken  the  enemy  and  he  is  contesting  our  advance,  and  the  increasing 
noise  indicates  that  the  resistance  is  becoming  serious.  We  are  on  the  eve 
of  our  first  battle,  my  comrades,  and  our  minds  wander  to  our  far-off  homes 
where  our  loved  ones  are,  and  as  the  vision  comes  before  us,  a  feeling  here- 
tofore unknown  pervades  our  hearts,  and  the  eye  becomes  moist  with  the 
tender  reflection. 

The  gentle  breeze  that  brings  to  our  ears  the  noise  of  conflict  unfolds  our 
banners,  and  the  motto  upon  them  dispels  the  vision.  Our  lips  become  com- 
pressed and  our  brows  knit,  and  the  hght  deepens  in  our  eyes.  The  sound  of 
battle  increases,  and  the  atmosphere  becomes  heavy  with  its  smoke  as  we  stand 
by  the  roadside  awaiting  orders. 

Hookers  advance  has  been  severely  contested  all  the  morning,  Longstreet, 
who  has  command  of  the  enemy's  forces  on  the  field,  has  thrown  into  the 
contest  regiment  after  regiment,  and  is  fighting  desperately  to  hold  the  ground 
where  he  has  made  his  stand.  The  iron  bolts  from  Fort  Magrudcr  and  the 
heavy  musketry  fire  from  masses  of  the  enemy's  infantry  have  decimated  the 
ranks  of  the  gallant  New  Jersey  regiments,  who  have  been  bearing  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  up  to  this  hour,  and  they  feel  that  unless  succor  comes  they  will 
have  to  abandon  the  ground  covered  with  the  bodies  of  their  comrades. 
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At  this  critical  moment,  about  2  p.  m.,  Hooker  calls  upon  the  Excelsior 
Brigade,  and  soon  the  comnnand,  which  now  becomes  a  welcome  one,  is  given 
and  we  move  forward. 

Our  arrival  on  the  field  is  opportune.  Longstreet  has  been  heavily  rein- 
forced, and  he  has  thrown  forward  several  regiments  into  a  dense  woods  on 
our  front  and  left,  apparently  with  a  view  of  cutting  off  the  remnants  of  the 
Jersey  Brigade.  At  this  moment  we  confront  him,  and  we  have  advanced  so 
far  that  when  his  line  emerges  from  the  edge  of  the  woods  we  are  within  short 
range.  There  is  a  moment's  hesitation,  as  if  the  Angel  of  Death  shrank  from 
the  harvest  before  him.  But  more  than  human  life  is  at  stake  —  the  fate  of 
the  battle  is  wavering  in  the  balance,  and  the  duel  is  to  be  a  bloody  one. 

The  enemy  now  opens  upon  us  along  his  whole  line,  and  we  return  his 
fire  with  calm  deliberation.  The  months  of  drill  and  musketry  practice  on 
the  Lower  Potomac  give  you  confidence  and  firmness.  There  is  no  shrinking, 
no  wavering.  You  stand  to  your  work,  and  with  your  deadly  buck-and-ball 
soon  throw  his  lines  into  confusion,  and  they  are  driven  into  the  woods. 

Again  Longstreet  throws  forward  fresh  regiments,  and  the  contest  is  re- 
newed. The  musketry  fire  is  terrific,  and  Fort  Magruder  lends  its  thunder 
and  hurls  an  iron  hail  into  our  ranks.  For  hours  you  have  held  at  bay  tlirice 
your  number;  you  begin  to  find  your  cartridge-boxes  empty,  and  use  those 
of  the  comrades  who  have  fallen  around  you.  These  soon  become  exhausted, 
and  you  slowly  fall  back,  loth  to  surrender  the  field;  but  your  heroism  and 
heavy  sacrifices  have  not  been  in  vain  —  succor  is  at  hand.  Kearny  comes 
to  the  rescue,  and  the  enemy  soon  give  way  before  his  enthusiastic  and  gallant 
troops,  and  the  victory  is  ours. 

The  story  of  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  is  an  interesting  one  to  the  soldiers 
of  Hooker's  Division,  for  upon  them  fell  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  The  re- 
ports of  that  battle  did  not  do  justice  to  our  gallant  leader.  They  were  bril- 
liantly colored  when  referring  to  other  parts  of  the  field,  but  here  in  front 
of  Fort  Magruder  the  vision  of  the  author  of  the  report  was  obscured  by  the 
smoke  of  battle  and  the  volcano  of  fire  that  whirled  around  the  vicinity. 

Col.  William  F.  Fox  in  his  work  on  "  Regimental  Losses  "  says:  "  The  Battle 
of  Williamsburg  was  fought  almost  entirely  by  the  Third  Corps.  Of  the 
2,239  casualties  on  that  field,  2,002  occurred  within  its  ranks,  and  three-fourths 
of  them  in  Hooker's  Division;  the  brunt  of  the  battle  having  fallen  on  the 
Excelsior  Brigade  and  Jersey  Brigade,  both  in  Hooker's  Division." 

Your  proportion  of  the  loss  was  enormous;  the  First  Regiment  losing  330 
in  killed,  wounded  and  missing;  the  Third  Regiment,  195;  Fourth  Regiment, 
104;  and  the  Fifth  Regiment,  143;  a  total  loss  in  the  four  regiments,  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  of  ^^2, 

The  brigade  was  commanded  by  Col.  Nelson  Taylor  in  this  battle,  General 
Sickles'  nomination  as  brigadier  general  having  failed  of  confirmation  in  the 
United  Stales  Senate.  This  is  no  time  to  criticise  the  gross  injustice  of  that 
act.  but  we  can  remember  the  bitter  resentment  we  felt  when  our  general  was 
relieved  of  his  command  as  we  were  about  embarking  for  the  Peninsula;  and 
it  spoke  well  for  your  loyalty  to  your  country  that  you  still  remained  true 
and  faithful  soldiers. 
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After  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  this  act  of  injustice  was  repaired,  and 
Genera!  Sickles  was  confirmed  as  brigadier  general,  and  he  resumed  command 
of  the  brigade  while  we  were  encamped  at  Bailey's  Crossroads. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  we  were  at  Bottom's  Bridge  engaged  in  the  usual 
routine  of  camp  duty,  and  looking  forward  to  a  quiet  Sabbath  on  the  morrow, 
when  suddenly  an  aid  from  headquarters  dashes  up,  and  soon  the  command 
to  fall  in  is  passed  along.  The  "  assembly  "  is  sounded,  and  the  men  hasten  to 
form  company.  With  your  usual  promptness  you  are  soon  in  line,  and  re- 
ceive the  first  intimation  of  the  battle  which  has  been  raging  across  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  at  Fair  Oaks,  and  of  the  dtsaster  that  has  befallen  Casey's  troops. 
Leaving  tents  and  knapsacks  you  are  ofT  on  the  double-quick,  and  do  not  cease 
your  rapid  march  until  you  reach  the  field.  The  shades  of  night  have  now 
descended,  and  the  battle  has  ceased,  leaving  the  enemy  in  possession  of 
Casey's  intrenchments,  and  confident  of  success  on  the  morrow. 

At  early  dawn  the  battle  is  resumed,  and  the  rattle  of  musketry  is  heard 
all  along  the  line.  It  increases  in  violence  on  the  Williamsburg  Road,  and  the 
order  comes  for  you  to  move  forward.  General  Sickles  is  now  in  command; 
and  you  bear  yourselves  proudly  as  his  eye  wanders  along  your  ranks.  The 
Second  Regiment  >  owing  to  a  detail  which  kept  them  near  Yorktown,  was 
not  with  lis  at  Williamsburg,  and  arc  now  anxious  to  show  of  what  mettle 
they  are  made.  The  opportunity  soon  comes,  and  in  a  gallant  bayonet  charge 
cover  themselves  with  glory  and  win  the  commendation  of  the  commanding 
general  of  the  army  for  their  gallantry.  The  other  regiments  of  the  brigade 
press  forward,  and  soon  come  in  contact  with  the  foe,  and  the  enemy  is 
driven  from  the  field.  Night  finds  you  occupying  Casey's  old  intrenchments, 
and  the  commanding  general  thinks  you  have  done  so  well  that  he  leaves  you 
there  for  three  or  four  days,  evidently  believing  that  the  men  of  the  Excelsior 
Brigade  are  insensible  to  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  that  coffee,  hardtack  and 
bacon  are  luxuries  that  they  abhor.  General  Sickles,  however,  loses  his 
patience,  so  the  story  goes,  and  sends  word  to  the  rear  that  if  they  want  him 
to  take  Richmond  alone,  he  will  have  to  go  to  New  York  and  raise  another 
brigade.  The  hint  was  sufficient,  for  that  afternoon  the  brigade  was  relieved 
from  duty  at  the  front. 

Though  closely  engaged  with  the  enemy  two  or  three  times  during  this 
battle,  our  loss  was  not  severe,  the  brigade  only  losing  74  in  killed,  wounded 
and  missing. 

During  the  month  that  we  remained  on  this  field  the  brigade  was  called 
upon  to  do  almost  constant  picket  duty,  and  the  duty  was  arduous  for  us, 
as  the  regiments  we  would  relieve  were  frequently  forced  back  by  the  enemy 
and  we  had  the  line  to  retake.  Thus  it  was,  that  whenever  we  were  seen 
going  to  the  front,  the  comrades  in  other  regiments  would  commence  to  look 
to  their  arms,  and  grumble  about  Sickles's  men  always  raising  a  fuss.  Thus 
it  became  almost  a  daily  battleground  for  the  Excelsior  Brigade,  and  our  losses 
were  serious.  The  Twin  Houses  would  often  be  filled  with  our  wounded, 
and  the  rattle  of  musketr>'  as  you  pressed  back  the  foe  would  echo  through 
the  woods  like  a  general  engagement. 

You  lost  m  these  brief  but  severe  contests,  which  included  the  engagement 
at  Oak  Grove  and  Peach  Orchard,  ^22  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
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I  will  not  dwell  on  the  Seven  Days'  Battles  which  followed;  they  are  too 
full  of  blood  and  misery.  All  your  heroism  and  your  glorious  deeds  which 
had  shed  so  much  lustre  on  our  arms  had  been  in  vain.  You  looked  upon 
your  banners  with  Yorktown,  Williamsburg  and  Fair  Oaks  emblazoned  upon 
them  with  a  proud  glance,  but  your  hearts  grew  heavy  as  you  gazed  upon 
your  depleted  ranks  and  remembered  the  hundreds  of  your  comrades  who 
were  buried  on  those  fields. 

You  were  in  action  at  Glendale,  June  30th,  and  rendered  gallant  service  in 
the  severe  Battle  of  Malvern  Hill  on  July  ist,  in  which  engagements  your 
loss  was  26. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  you  were  at  Harrison's  Landing,  and  on  August  14th, 
on  your  way  to  Yorktown  to  embark  for  Alexandria,  On  your  arrival  there 
you  were  sent  on  to  Warrenton  Junction  to  reinforce  Pope,  and  on  August  27th 
were  severely  engaged  at  Bristoe  Station  with  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy 
under  Ewell,  who  was  strongly  posted  along  the  railroad  and  in  the  woods. 
After  a  severe  contest  which  lasted  from  between  3  and  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  until  dusk,  you  drove  the  enemy  from  his  position  and  across 
Broad  Run,  and  were  victors  of  the  field,  the  enemy  leaving  his  dead  and 
many  of  his  wounded  in  your  hands.  This  was  a  brilliant  action  and  proved 
that  you  were  still  capable  of  great  deeds.  Your  loss  in  this  engagement  was 
severe,  numbering  307. 

You  were  engaged  at  Groveton  on  the  29th;  at  Bull  Run  on  the  30th;  and 
at  Chantilly  on  September  ist.  Your  losses  in  these  engagements,  however, 
were  slight,  only  numbering  20. 

After  this  campaign  you  were  stationed  near  Alexandria  with  the  rest  of 
the  Third  Corps,  and,  owing  to  your  depleted  ranks,  you  were  not  called  upon 
to  participate  with  the  rest  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  its  march  into 
Maryland,  nor  in  the  sanguinary  batde  of  Antietam  which  followed.  You 
were  not  idle,  however,  as  you  were  constantly  employed  in  building  intrench- 
ments  and  in  picket  duty. 

During  the  latter  part  of  October,  the  enemy  having  made  a  demonstration 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fairfax  Court  House,  you  were  selected  for  the  hazardous 
duty  of  a  reconnoissance,  and  on  November  1st,  broke  camp  and  marched  for 
Manassas  Junction.  On  your  arrival  there  the  Third  Regiment  was  thrown 
forward  to  Warrenton  Junction;  the  First  and  Fifth  to  Bristoe  Station,  and 
the  Second  and  Fourth  Regiments  remained  at  the  Junction,  You  remained 
in  this  vicinity  some  three  weeks,  when  you  took  up  your  line  of  march  with 
the  rest  of  the  army  for  the  Rappahannock.  This  march  was  a  severe  test  of 
your  endurance.  It  began  in  a  heavy  rain,  which  continued  until  we  reached 
W'olf  Run  Shoals.  Here  the  sun  came  out,  the  roads  dried  up,  and  a  sharp 
frost  coming  on.  marching  became  comparatively  easy.  A  few  days  after 
leaving  this  camp  you  were  in  front  of  Fredericksburg. 

On  the  13th  of  December  you  were  across  the  Rappahannock  engaged  in 
the  campaign  which  resulted  so  disastrously  to  our  arms,  but  were  not  called 
upon  to  sustain  a  severe  loss,  only  losing  16. 

Burnside  was  soon  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Hooker  superseding  him.      Under  lliis  leader  the  army  soon  recovered  from 
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tlir  flYrctn  of  its  recent  defeat.  With  wonderful  courage  and  elasticity  it  re- 
mmntlfil  to  his  efforts,  and  was  soon  in  a  condition  equal  to  its  palmiest  days. 
( )n  Muy  1,  1863.  you  cross  the  United  States  Ford,  on  the  Rappahannock, 
Id  purtioijmtc  in  the  Chancellorsville  campaign.  With  the  rest  of  Hooker's 
(ilii  divi»iou.  you  were  held  in  reserve  near  the  Chancellor  House,  and  rest 
(|uit*tly  on  your  arms  in  the  woods  to  the  left  of  the  road  that  leads  from  the 
I'uittHl  States  Koni.  Fighting  and  skirmishing  were  going  on  around  you, 
»iul  yvm  wondtmi  how  it  was  that  you  were  not  called  upon  to  lead  the 
«UvamH^  ami  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  that  your  com- 
r«vU\*  were  facing.  Hut  your  commander  knew  your  value,  and  was  reserving 
you  K»r  a  much  uKMrtf  serious  duty  if  the  occasion  should  arise. 

rhv  a1  o£  May  vlawned,  and  the  splutter  on  the  skirmish-line  was  all  that 
Uwturbv\l  th<.'  tratK)uiUity  of  the  scene.  As  the  early  hours  passed  this  gave 
}.>kitcv  U»  a  heavy  musketry  fire  on  Hancock's  front,  which  soon  involved 
V\Hish  ,iihil  Stwuiu,  It  was  now  discovered  that  this  attack  was  only  in- 
UUvlwl  lv»  cv»iK>fal  the  movement  of  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  that  was  rapidly 
VSiNMUK  i^*  ».*ur  ri^ht.  and  Sickles,  to  develop  the  intention  of  the  enemy, 
I'uevfc  M\%<tfvl  lUn\ey*s  Division,  supported  by  Whipple's. 

Hnii.  uh.»\euH'ut  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  Twenty-third  Georgia,  and 
iJw  vjii^vv\vr>  that  Jackson,  with  a  large  force,  was  rapidly  moving  in  the 
vluwiH.4»  v>Ji  Mv»\\ar\i*s  position.  Howard  was  immediately  advised  of  this 
MhX  vNtuiK'ues)  t\>  W  prepared  for  an  attack. 

VbvHK  <>  vA^Kvk  a  crash  of  musketry  was  heard,  and  before  we  had  time 

;%^  tv^iu-v  %Kat  \va$  the  cause  of  the  uproar,  word  came  to  us  to  fall  in.    We 

^,^>^  k»K^  Vlvjil  the  emergency  had  come,  and  that  we  were  to  be  thrown  into 

.«K  -Mv^^vtl*     \\»>«  will  remember  with  what  alacrity  we  seized  our  arms  and 

nx»4*\\;    u  tiV  ?v^a\i  in  light  marching  order,  and  impatiently  awaited  the 

v^^v^   \^  .v.i><ut<^.    The  word  came,  and  as  we  started  off  on  the  double- 

o^N*<  >ix*Nie4K>i*w  v»^  ll^e  disaster  to  our  right  flank  increased,  and  soon  we  were 

,\^sv^   *N  ikv.n»K:  Vt\^V^  of  the  Eleventh  Corps. 

v.>:».v»*.  Dv^Ww-^Xs  in  his  work  on  the  Chancellorsville  campaign,  says: 

X  xv^*M:4U^l>  «»KW**in8r  uproar  and  the  wild  rush  of  fugitives  past  the 

^  Nfc,.^v^\K  iit.H*JW  i«^  Hooker  what  had  occurred.     It  was  not  easy  to  find 

,xvs«wk»v  's^v«  tor:- ^i*  emergency,  for  the  whole  line  was  now  actively 

vsiwiiawly,.  IlWrry's  Division  was  held  in  reserve  and  was  available. 

xvsiv  'iu<  ;mm|:  trkd  men,  and  went  forward  at  once  to  the  rescue. 

xV  i^v4wau,  t^  steadiness  and  courage  required,  when  all  around 

^,  ^N>a»UAWU,  iCHr  *  lt>rcc  to  make  its  way  through  crowds  of  fugitives, 

xvvnA>  '.^  iIh?  l^?«rt  ©f  danger  in  front,  and  meet  the  exulting  enemy, 

s  V  »xv  '»>Nk>ii^  s*tety  in  the  rear.    Such  men  are  heroes,  and  far 

.V    s  lK>ws>i  ih**  those  who  fight  in  the  full  blaze  of  successful 

•v  N.;^sihuuMtfk  t^xertions  of  Sickles  and  the  gallant  Pleasanton 
.    wvi^  siud,  Aiti^  a  sharp  contest,  Jackson's  forces  sullenly  fell 

V  .i  utvu  ikKf  IwAtklicIci,  the  gentle  moon  shone  forth,  lighting 

•vvv  v^\s>  th«  ^^l^h*  of  the  forest  in  which  our  line  is  formed. 

/s^.    v>i    h«(    S(»|t   light,   we   gathered    logs    and    earth    and 
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strengthened  our  position  as  best  we  could,  knowing  that  the  contest  on  the 
morrow  would  be  a  desperate  one- 
While  thus  engaged,  a  heavy  musketry  and  artillery  fire  opened  on  our  left 
near  the  Plank  Road  and  involved  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  our  brigade.  Tn 
this  storm  of  missiles  Stonewall  Jackson  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  South 
lost  one  of  her  greatest  generals. 

On  the  raoroing  of  the  3d  the  contest  was  renewed,  and  the  stomi  of  fire 
ran  along  the  whole  line.  Tlie  enemy  worked  around  on  oiu"  left  Hank,  and. 
the  Third  Marj'land  giving  away,  our  position  became  untenable.  We  were 
forced,  after  desperate  resistance,  to  give  ground.  We  fell  back  to  the  artillery 
resen'e  and  formed  in  support,  but  were  not  allowed  to  remain,  as  our  com- 
mander, General  Revere,  notwithstanding  our  earnest  protest,  marched  us  to 
the  rear.  It  was  the  only  instance  in  our  history  of  our  having  been  marched 
from  the  field  while  under  fire.  As  soon  as  this  was  discovered  General  Revere 
was  relieved,  and  Colonel  Farnum  of  the  First  Regiment  was  placed  in 
command.  Under  this  gallant  soldier  we  were  marched  back  to  the  battle- 
ground, and  remained  at  the  front  until  the  army  recrossed  tlie  Rappahannock, 
Our  losses  in  this  battle  amounted  to  250. 

The  enemy,  flushed  with  his  recent  victory  and  confident  of  his  superiority, 
soon  determined  on  a  bold,  aggressive  movement.  Collecting  his  forces  and 
abandoning  our  front,  he  made  a  detour  and  marched  rapidly  towards  the 
Potomac.  Hooker  followed  with  energy,  and  we  were  soon  passing  over  our 
old  battlefields  of  Bristoe,  Groveton  and  Manassas,  and  the  enemy  was  al- 
lowed to  cross  the  Potomac  without  molestation. 

As  we  passed  into  Maryland  and  across  the  Pennsylvania  line,  your  eyes 
brightened  and  you  marched  as  you  never  marched  before.  The  Pennsylvania 
boys  in  our  ranks  had  an  air  of  confidence,  and  the  seal  of  grim  determina- 
tion was  upon  their  faces.  Tliey  were  on  their  own  soil,  and  they  held  their 
lives  of  little  value,  if  by  their  sacrifice  they  could  deal  a  deathblow  to  the 
invader. 

It  would  be  idle  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  You,  the 
survivors  of  this  field,  know  its  history.  The  heroism  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  the  fruitless  eflorts  of  Lee,  Longstreet,  and  Pickett,  are  well 
known  to  you.  These  hills  and  woods  and  valleys  are  eloquent  with  the 
story  of  your  victory  and  the  saving  of  a  Nation.  This  was  the  high  tide  of 
the  Rebellion,  and  the  hope  of  the  Confederacy  was  blotted  out  in  the  blood 
of  the  brave  but  mistaken  soldiers  who  battled  against  you  on  this  field. 
Thirty  years  have  passed  since  the  battle,  and  we  have  assembled  here  to 
dedicate  to  the  memory  of  our  dead  who  fell  on  this  field  this  beautiful  monu- 
ment, which  stands  like  a  temple  of  fame  on  the  front  line  of  the  second  day's 
contest. 

They  are  sleeping  in  their  soldiers'  graves,  my  comrades,  but  they  are  not 
forgotten,  for  we  have  in  our  hearts  a  tender  love,  a  fond  undying  remembrance 
of  them. 

The  First  Regiment  carried  into  action  on  the  2d  of  July,  22  officers  and  349 
men,  and  lost  i  officer  and  32  men,  killed  or  died  of  wounds;  7  officers  and 
73  men,  wounded,  and  4  men  missing;  total,  117. 
38 
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The  Second  Rcgfiment  carried  into  action   13  officers  and  230  men,  and 

lost  I  officer  and  13  men,  killed  or  died  of  wounds;  6  officers  and  58  men, 
wounded,  and  13  men,  missing;  total,  91. 

The  Third  Regiment  carried  into  action  22  officers  and  283  men,  and  lost 
1  officer  and  10  men,  killed  or  died  of  wounds;  6  officers  and  69  men,  wounded, 
and  28  men,  missing;  total,  114. 

TVie  Fourth  Regiment  carried  into  action  27  officers  and  480  men,  and  lost 
5  officers  and  47  men,  killed  or  died  of  wounds;  10  officers  and  92  men, 
wounded,  and  8  men,  missing;  total,   162. 

The  Fifth  Regiment  carried  into  action  17  officers  and  258  men,  and  lost 
I  officer  and  16  men,  killed  or  died  of  wounds;  $  officers  and  64  men.  wounded, 
and  3  men,  missing;  total,  89, 

These  figures  make  a  total  loss  in  the  brigade  of  573  killed,  wounded  and 
missing. 

The  night  of  the  3d  found  Lee  vanquished  at  alt  points,  and  his  decimated 
battalions  soon  retreated  and  recrosscd  the  Potomac,  with  the  Union  army 
in  close  pursuit. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  23d  we  overtook  the  enemy  at  Manassas  Gap, 
where  we  found  him  strongly  posted  on  Wapping  Heights,  supported  by 
artillery-  General  Meade  determined  to  dislodge  this  force  if  possible,  push 
through  the  gap,  and  compel  him  to  give  battle. 

The  Excelsior  Brigade  was  selected  for  this  duty,  and  you  moved  forward, 
climbed  the  heights  and  charged  the  foe.  General  Spinola,  commanding  the 
brigade,  fell  seriously  wounded,  and  the  gallant  Farnum  took  command. 
You  pressed  on  with  determination,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  his  position, 
the  cheers  of  the  onlookers  echoing  from  hill  to  hill  as  you  planted  your  colors 
on  his  defences. 

The  following  morning  the  Fifth  Regiment  was  thrown  forward  to  feel 
the  enemy,  but  he  had  abandoned  the  Gap,  leaving  his  dead  unburied  and 
many  of  his  wounded  in  your  hands-  The  brigade  lost  in  this  action  74  in 
killed  and  wounded. 

You  were  soon  resting  In  camp  near  Brandy  Station,  and  were  not  brought 
in  contact  with  the  enemy  again  until  November  27th,  at  Locust  Grove,  during 
the  Mine  Run  campaign,  where  the  brigade  lost  45  in  killed  and  wounded. 

During  the  winter  of  1863  and  1864  reorganization  and  consolidation  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  when  the  campaign  opens  in  the  spring  we  were  march- 
ing with  the  standards  of  the  Second  Corps, —  all  tliat  was  left  of  the  old  Third 
Corps  having  been  consolidated  with  that  corps. 

The  fierce  and  sanguinary  struggle  in  the  Wilderness  began  on  the  5th 
of  May.  As  Lee  would  not  leave  his  defences,  we  had  to  attack  him  in  his 
works,  and  the  contest  promised  to  be  fierce  and  bloody. 

For  two  days  the  struggle  continued.  The  musketry  fire  exceeded  in 
violence  any  experienced  before.  In  this  vast  jungle  the  enemy  was  like  a 
tiger  in  his  lair  and  not  easily  driven  forth;  therefore,  the  left  flank  movement, 
which  was  to  become  such  a  feature  of  this  campaign,  was  adopted.  The 
brigade  lost  in  this  battle  140  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing. 

At  Spotsylvania  we  found  the  enemy  strongly  fortified  in  an  almost  im- 
pregnable position  from  which  he  could  not  be  tempted,  and  after  a  series 
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of  desperate  encounters,  the  Second  Corps  was  called  upon  to  assault  his 
works.  On  the  morning  of  May  12th,  at  the  first  light  of  dawn,  you  charged 
his  intrenchments,  and  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  took  place  which  had  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  two  armies.  The  enemy  fought  gallantly,  but 
was  driven  from  his  position,  which  has  become  known  in  history  as  the 
Bloody  Angle,  leaving  3,000  prisoners,  several  pieces  of  artillery,  and  30  battle- 
f^ags  in  our  hands.  Our  loss  in  this  battle  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing 
was  148. 

On  May  23d,  you  were  engaged  at  North  Anna;  on  the  30th  you  were  under 
fire  at  Totopotomoy,  and  on  the  morning  of  June  3d,  participated  in  the  assault 
at  Cold  Harbor,     The  loss  in  the  brigade  in  these  engagements  was  76. 

In  the  movements  upon  Petersburg  your  marches  were  long  and  exhaustive, 
and  the  James  River  as  you  approached  it  spread  out  invitingly  like  an  oasis 
in  the  desert  to  the  weary  Arab.  You  were  not  allowed  to  halt,  however,  and 
refresh  yourself  in  its  cooling  waters.  You  crossed  the  river  and  pushed  on 
for  Petersburg,  where  you  arrived  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  and  participated 
in  the  assault  on  the  works  around  that  city  on  the  i6th,  in  which  action  you 
lost  86. 

The  time  had  now  come,  my  comrades,  when  the  Excelsior  Brigade  shall 
cease  to  exist,  your  three  years'  term  of  service  having  expired. 

The  First  Regiment  was  withdrawn  from  the  field  on  June  22d,  and  honor- 
ably mustered  out  under  Lieut.  Col.  Thomas  Holt,  July  i,  1864.  The  men  not 
entitled  to  discharge  were  transferred  to  the  Eighty-sixth  New  York. 

The  Second  Regiment  was  honorably  mustered  out  under  Lieut.  Cot. 
Thomas  RafFerty,  July  30,  1864,  and  the  men  not  entitled  to  discharge  were 
transferred  to  the  One  hundred  and  twentieth  New  York. 

The  Third  Regiment  was  honorably  mustered  out  under  Lieut,  Col.  John 
Leonard,  June  19  and  20,  1864,  and  the  men  not  entitled  to  discharge  were 
transferred  to  the  One  hundred  and  twentieth  New  York. 

The  Fourth  Regiment  retained  its  organization,  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
men  having  re-enlisted,  and  it  remained  to  fight  on  other  fields  and  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Grand  Review  at  Washington  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

The  Fifth  Regiment  was  honorably  mustered  out  under  Lieut,  Col.  Wm. 
H-  Lounsberry,  from  June  loth  to  August  3d,  and  the  men  not  entitled  to  dis- 
charge were  assigned  to  the  Fortieth  New  York. 

During  your  term  of  service  the  total  enrollment  in  the  brigade  was  6.442, 
divided  as  follows:  The  First  Regiment  had  1,462;  the  Second  Regiment, 
1,170;  the  Third  Regiment,  1,250;  the  Fourth  Regiment,  1,350;  and  the  Fifth 
Regiment,  1,210, 

The  brigade  lost  during  its  term  of  service,  in  which  I  include  the  losses 
in  the  Fourth  Regiment  and  among  the  veterans  of  the  brigade  who  were 
transferred  to  the  Fortieth,  Eighty-sixth  and  One  hundred  and  twentieth 
New  York,  after  the  brigade  ceased  to  exist  and  in  several  minor  affairs  not 
mentioned  in  this  history,  3,028,  which  severe  loss  places  you  among  the  300 
fighting  regiments  in  Colonel  Fox's  valuable  work,  "  Regimental  Losses  in 
the  Civil  War." 

My  task  is  done,  I  have,  as  briefly  as  the  remembrance  of  your  glorious 
career  would  allow,  carried  you  along  from  the  time  of  your  first  muster  until 
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you  stacked  arms  after  your  last  battle.  As  you  followed  me  in  your  history, 
many  scenes  not  mentioned  and  of  almost  equal  interest  must  have  come  be- 
fore you;  some  personal  deed  of  gallantry,  some  incident  of  the  march  and 
camp,  which  would  all  go  to  make  up  a  marvelous  story,  and  which  should 
not  perish. 

And  now  for  the  years  that  remain  to  us  let  "  the  tie  that  binds"  be  drawn 
closer.  Let  our  motto  be  Fraternity,  Charity  and  Loyahy  to  one  another, 
and  let  us  so  live  that  the  honors  gained  while  following  our  glorious  banners 
shall  never  be  dimmed  by  an  unworthy  act,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  to 
lay  down  our  arms  and  answer  to  the  last  roll-call  we  can  exclaim,  "  Excelsior!" 


At  the  close  of  Colonel's  Coyne's  oration.  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Excelsior  Brigade  Association,  made  a  few  remarks.     He  said: 

"  Colonel  Coyne  in  his  admirable  address  has  carried  you  through  all  of 
your  campaigns.  He  has  accomplished  in  thirty-five  minutes  what  it  took 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  (our  years  to  do.  This  eloquent  story  of  your 
heroism  and  never-faltering  courage  shall  not  perish  with  the  hour;  it  shall 
be  preserved  in  the  annals  of  the  State  whose  motto  you  bore  upon  your 
banners,  for  future  generations  to  read." 

Here  followed  a  notable  event.  Gen.  Jos.  B.  Carr  upon  being  cal!ed  upon 
for  an  address,  in  a  few  felicitous  words  referred  to  tiie  gallantry  of  the  Ex- 
celsior Brigade,  its  disciphne  and  reliability  in  action,  and  turning  to  General 
Sickles,  said:- — 

"  I  congratulate  you,  General  Sickles,  in  having  been  the  creator  of  a  brigade 
that  carried  its  banners  unsullied  through  all  the  campaigns  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac;  and  now,  General  Sickles,  as  a  souvenir  oi  this  day,  and  as  a 
testimonial  of  the  affection  and  loyalty  of  your  comrades  of  the  Third  Corps, 
I  have  been  selected  to  present  you  with  this  gold  medal,  which  is  made  from 
the  same  die  from  which  are  struck  the  beautiful  bronze  medals  the  State  of 
New  York  has  bestowed  upon  the  veterans  who  represented  that  State  upon 
this  field  thirty  years  ago." 

General  Sickles  was  so  much  overcome  by  this  unexpected  mark  of  aflFec- 
tion  on  the  part  of  his  comrades  in  arms,  he  could  only  briefly  respond.  Among 
other  things,  he  said  that  he  would  preserve  the  medal  as  a  priceless  treasure 
and  wear  it  near  his  heart  as  long  as  he  lived. 


REMARKS  BY  GOVERNOR  ROSWELL  P.  FLOWER. 

Comrades:  '  » 

I  am  especially  glad  to  be  with  the  members  of  the  Excelsior  Brigade  and 
its  gallant  commander  upon  this  occasion.  Your  record  in  this  great  battle 
was  a  proud  one.  The  only  criticism  I  have  ever  heard  passed  upon  your 
conduct  is  that  you  were  too  anxious  to  fight.     Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been 
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for  your  impetuosity,  there  perhaps  would  not  have  been  a  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg —  with  all  that  that  implies.  Your  valor  at  that  lime  on  this  field  turned 
the  tide  of  the  Rebellion,  and  what  would  have  happened  but  for  your  precipi- 
tation of  the  conflict  here  none  of  us  can  predict.  Your  corps  deserves,  there- 
fore, a  special  place  in  the  history  of  Gettysburg,  and  the  dead  whom  this 
monument  commemorates  are  deserving  of  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
American  people. 

In  these  days,  recalling  the  dangers  and  sufferings  which  you  brave  soldiers 
incurred  for  your  country  on  this  battlefield,  we  must  all  admit  that  no  reward 
of  an  appreciative  country  can  be  too  generous  for  her  true  defenders.  We 
now  and  then  read  the  newspaper  criticism  of  the  Government's  liberality  in 
the  matter  of  pensions  to  her  veteran  soldiers;  but  it  seems  to  me  as  I  go 
over  this  battlefield  and  hear  retold  the  stories  of  these  scenes,  that  even  the 
newspaper  critic,  if  he  could  have  been  on  the  ground  and  heard  the  bullets 
whizKing  around  Iiis  head;  if  he  could  have  seen  the  brave  acts  of  valor  and 
the  intense  suffering;  if  he  could  have  seen  the  Union  soldiers  falling  one 
after  another,  and  amid  these  surroundings  had  been  communicating  to  his 
paper  hundreds  of  miles  aw^ay,  I  fancy  that  he  might  have  telegraphed  back: 
"  Give  all  surviving  soldiers  pensions;  give  their  widows  and  children  pensions; 
give  their  grandchildren  pensions;  but  for  God's  sake  let  me  come  home!" 

Comrades,  I  am  glad  to  be  here  to  show  even  in  this  small  way  my  appre- 
ciation of  your  courage  and  your  patriotisniL 
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(INSCRIPTIONS) 

(Front) 

Second  Fire  Zouaves  —  Major  Michael  W.  Burns  Commanding 

Sickles'  Excelsior  Brigade — Colonel  William  R.  Brewster 

Second  Division  —  Brig.  General  A.  A.  Humphreys 

Third  Corps  —  Major  General  D.  E.  Sickles 

Mustered  in  July  io,  i86i  —  Mustered  out  June  29,  1865. 

73D  N.  Y.  Infantry. 


(Reverse) 

Volunteer  Fire  Department  —  New  York  City. 

Organized  1658  Disbanded  1865 

This  monument  was  erected  at  the  instance  of  the  Volunteer 
Firemen  of  the  City  of  New  York,  represented  by  the  figure  on 
the  left,  in  grateful  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Second  Fire  Zouaves  on  this  field  in  defence  of  the  Union  July  2, 
1863. 

Board  of  Trustees. 

Under  Chapter  397  Laws  of  New  York  1897 

Robert  B.  Nooney  George  W.  Anderson  Richard  Cullen 

Matthew  Stewart  Peter  J.  Hickey  Michael  F.  Wynn 

•Thomas  Fair  John  Sidell  Francis  McCarthy 

(Righi  Side.)  (Uft  Side.) 

The  Fourth  Excelsior  Regiment  The  Second  Fire  Zouaves  served 

was  conducted  to  this   position  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

BY    Major    H.    E.    Tremain,    of  and  participated  in  its  campaigns 

Third    Corps    Staff    about    5.30  from  Yorktown,  1862,  to  Appomat- 

P.    M.,    ON    July    2,   ^863.      Its  tox,  1865.    Total  Enrolment  1350. 

loss  on  this  field  was:  Total  Casualties  711. 

Killed  —  4     officers     and     47  Erected  1897. 

enlisted  men.  Known     also     as     the     Fourth 

Wounded — 11  officers  and  92  Regiment  of  Sickles'  Excelsior 

enlisted  men.  Brigade. 

Missing  —  8;  aggregate  162. 


J.   |i.   L\<'\   |-|llf<T, 


73D   NEW  YORK    INFANTRY. 
In  ibe  HvldH  npur  the  EniriiltJtburi;  Rood,  uutl  tmrth  of  ihc  iVucb  Orohjinl  Road. 
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DEDICATION  OF  MONUMENT. 
r3D  REGIMENT  INFANTRY —  "  SECOND  FIRE  ZOUAVES." 

September  6,  1897. 

Address  of  Capt.  Matthew  Stewart. 
Comrades! 

We  are  assembled  here  to-day  to  dedicate  a  monument  that  will  perpetuate 
the  courage  and  glory  of  the  regiment  that  fought  upon  and  held  this  line 
against  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy. 

But  not  alone  on  this  field  did  it  exhibit  that  courage  imbued  by  its  connec- 
tion with  the  old  volunteer  fire  department  of  New  York  City  and  Williams- 
burg. On  twenty-seven  other  battlefields  where  they  were  engaged,  the 
Second  Fire  Zouaves,  carrying  the  colors  presented  to  them  by  the  Volunteer 
Firemen,  won  for  themselves  a  record  of  which  we  are  justly  proud. 

Mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  1861  as  the  Fourth  Regi- 
ment of  the  Excelsior  Brigade,  United  States  Volunteers,  it  was  subsequently 
claimed  by  the  State  as  a  portion  of  its  quota,  and  thereafter  was  known  on 
the  army  records  as  the  Seventy-third  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers. 

It  was  one  of  the  few  regiments  that  entered  the  service  in  1861,  re-enlisted 
in  1864,  and  maintained  its  regimental  organization  to  the  surrender  at  Ap- 
pomattox, and  its  muster  out  in  June  29,  1865. 

During  its  term  of  service  it  bore  upon  its  rolls  the  names  of  1,352  officers 
and  men,  of  whom  17  oflficers  were  killed,  25  were  wounded  and  2  died  from 
disease  incident  to  privations  and  hardships  of  the  life  of  a  soldier;  136  en- 
listed men  were  killed,  378  were  wounded,  59  died  from  disease  and  74  were 
prisoners  of  war,  few  of  whom  returned  to  grasp  the  hands  of  their  comrades. 

Tliis  is  the  record  of  the  regiment  that  represented  the  volunteer  firemen 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  four  years  of  war.  And  the  volunteer 
firemen  represented  here  to-day  determined  that  the  story  of  these  glorious 
deeds  and  illustrious  records,  written  in  the  blood  of  their  comrades  upon  this 
field  and  upon  the  battlefields  of  Virginia,  from  Yorktown  to  Appomattox, 
should  be  inscribed  upon  an  enduring  monument  that  will  commemorate  the 
devotion  to  duty  of  the  fireman  soldier.  Here  it  will  stand,  so  that  the 
American  people,  while  the  Republic  endures,  can  behold  this  tribute  of 
fidelity,  of  love,  and  of  devotion  from  the  volunteer  firemen  to  their  fallen 
comrades. 

And  now  let  us  bow  in  devotion  while  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Shine,  an 
honored  son  of  Capt.  Eugene  Shine  of  this  regiment,  who  was  killed  upon 
this  field,  invokes  the  blessing  of  our  Divine  Father. 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  ROBERT  B.  NOONEY. 


Veterans  of  the  Seventy-third,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen; 

The  First  Regiment  New  York  Fire  Zouaves,  that  became  the  Eleventh 
Regiment  New  York  Volunteers,  sprang  into  existence  like  a  meteor.  The 
steamship  Star  of  the  West  was  fired  on  in  Charleston  Harbor,  April  17,  1861. 
Chief  Engineer  Decker,  of  the  New  York  Fire  Department,  called  a  meet- 
ing to  consider  the  subject  the  next  night  at  No.  128  West  Broadway,  when 
a  company  roll  was  opened,  to  which  Elmer  Ellsworth  signed  his  name. 

The  assassination  of  Ellsworth  by  Jackson  on  May  24th,  at  Alexandria, 
aroused  a  patriotic  sentiment  throughout  the  country,  and  a  determination  to 
avenge  his  unmerited  death,  that  was  without  a  parallel  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  war. 

The  meeting  that  was  the  origin  of  the  Second  Fire  Zouaves,  Seventy-third 
New  York  Volunteers,  was  held  in  The  Gotham,  No.  296  Bowery.  It  was 
called  by  John  Decker,  then  chief  engineer,  on  May  3,  1861.  Henry  Wilson, 
then  commissioner  of  the  department,  was  present,  as  was  also  the  entire 
board  of  assistant  engineers  and  otlier  prominent  members  of  the  department. 
Patriotic  enthusiasm  manifested  itself  throughout  the  proceedings.  John 
Baiilch,  then  an  assistant  engineer,  was  called  to  the  command  of  the  regiment. 
Headquarters  was  at  first  in  the  old  Chatham  Theatre,  and  afterwards  at  Centre 
Market.  The  organization  at  first  was  only  temporarj%  for  when  the  men 
were  ready  to  enter  the  service  the  quota  of  New  York  State  was  full,  and 
they  could  not  be  accepted  until  the  President  issued  his  second  call  for  troops. 

General  Sickles  was  organizing  the  Excelsior  Brigade  on  Staten  Island. 
Col.  James  Fairman  held  the  colonelcy  of  the  Fourth  Regiment,  and  he  agreed 
to  accept  the  companies  of  the  Second  Fire  Zouaves  as  they  were  organized, 
and  transfer  his  then  skeleton  companies  to  the  other  regiments  of  the  brigade. 
After  the  brigade  had  been  ordered  to  Washington  for  service,  in  October, 
the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  an  election  for  colonel,  when  William  R.  Brew- 
ster was  elected.  While  in  camp  the  fire  department  ordered  a  stand  of  colors 
for  the  regiment,  as  it  had  done  for  the  First  Regiment,  and  Mr.  John 
Decker,  the  chief  engineer,  with  several  prominent  men  of  the  department, 
went  down  to  make  the  formal  presentation  on  behalf  of  their  fellow  firemen 
of  New  York. 

Commissioner  Wilson  was  of  the  party,  and  when  it  was  reported  to  him 
that  although  the  men  were  positively  assured  that  if  they  would  enlist  in  the 
regiment  their  names  would  still  be  continued  on  the  rolls  of  the  companies 
as  active  firemen  —  they  had  already  commenced  to  drop  their  names  from 
the  rolls  —  he  very  promptly  agreed  that  all  such  occurrences  would  be 
rectified  if  brought  to  his  attention.    And  he  kept  his  word. 

The  record  of  the  regiment  and  its  officers  while  in  the  service  is  historj'. 
It  has  achieved  a  record  of  which  it  may  be  truly  proud.  You  have  heard  it 
here  to-day,  and  we  all  wish  to  share  that  delight  with  you  that  were  of  its 
ranks  and  strength. 

The  muster-roll  of  the  regiment  was  as  follows:  Colonel,  Wm.  R.  Brewster; 
lieutenant  colonel,  Lewis  Benedict;  major,  John  D.  Moriarty;  adjutant,  George 
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dangers  and  excitements  as  the  experiences  of  this  field.  Justly,  tlierefore,  do 
the  inscriptions  recall  the  whole  four  years  during  which  the  forces  that 
collided  here  were  combating  for  the  mastery  on  hundreds  of  other  fields. 

By  common  consent  this  battlelieM  is  to  represent  the  fields  of  four  years 
of  war.  These  monuments  at  one  battlefield  are  to  represent  all  battlefields 
where  the  several  factors  assembled  in  this  battle  engaged  in  other  battles 
against  a  common  enemy  and  upheld  a  common  cause.  These  monuments 
typify  a  world  of  history,  a  miiltitude  of  lives,  and  a  multitude  of  deaths. 

Who  can  measure  the  lives,  the  joys,  the  sufTerings,  the  deaths,  the  sacrifices. 
Ihe  experiences,  the  defeats  and  the  victories  covered  even  by  the  few  letters 
on  this  monument,  denoting,  for  instance,  casualties  exceeding  50  per  cent. 
of  the  enrollment? 

Tliese  letters  record  losses  equaled  by  few  other  regiments  in  the  war.  They 
record  a  career  covering  the  entire  period  of  Army  of  the  Potomac  hostilities. 
In  killed,  you  lost  17  officers  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  and  2  died  of  disease; 
136  enlisted  men  were  killed  or  died  of  wounds,  59  died  of  disease,  and  15  in 
Rebel  prisons.     Total  killed,  229. 

In  wounded.  25  officers  were  wounded  and  5  missing;  378  enlisted  men 
were  wounded  and  74  missing;  total  wounded,  482;  thus  making  your  aggre- 
gate casualties  711. 

Colonel  Fox,  in  his  standard  work  on  "  Regimental  Losses,"  places  your 
total  enrollment  at  1,350.  Your  casualties,  therefore,  exceeded  50  per  cent. 
of  your  force.  This  means  that  every  other  man  among  you  was  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  to  patriotism,  a  martyr  to  the  self-imposed  obligations  of  a  citizen 
soldier. 

If  one  out  of  every  two  able-bodied  men  in  this  country  shall  always  be 
found  willing  to  march  to  his  death  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  then  this 
Nation  will  live  forever. 

Many  reported  as  only  "  wounded  "  or  "  missing  "  were  afterwards  learned 
to  have  perished;  and  few  regimental  records  are  known  to  be  accurate  be- 
yond the  totals,  where  the  commands  have  experienced  the  vicissitudes  of 
all  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  campaigns. 

This  regiment  never  missed  a  campaign.  That  it  was  organized  as  early 
as  May  3,  i86i — as  testified  to  us  to-day  by  Captain  Stewart  —  is  further 
established  by  the  dates  on  the  muster-rolls  opposite  the  names  of  many  of  its 
members  — like  names  on  this  monument  of  Captain  Stewart,  Sergt.  Thomas 
Fair  and  Lieut.  William  Gleason,  of  your  Monument  Committee.  Its  first 
camp  was  a  part  of  the  Excelsior  (Sickles's)  Brigade  at  Staten  Island,  where  by 
companies  it  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  in  the  summer  of  1861. 
In  August  of  that  year  it  went  to  Washington  about  800  strong.  Its  first 
winter  was  passed  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Lower  Potomac,  where  the 
Excelsior  Brigade  became  the  Second  (Sickles's)  Brigade  of  the  Second 
(Hooker's)  Division  of  the  Third  (Heintzelman's)  Corps. 

In  picketing  the  river  shore  a  small  party  from  this  regiment  crossed  the  river 
with  me  and  exchanged  the  first  shots  received  from  the  enemy  by  the  Excelsior 
Brigade.  The  report  of  this  adventure  led  to  an  expedition  of  picked  com- 
panies from  the  brigade  to  Stafford  Court  House  in  Virginia.    The  report  oi 
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this  reconnoissance  was  a  factor  in  bringing  about  the  transfer  of  McClellan's 
army  from  VV^ashington  to  Yorktown.  At  Yorktown  you  quickly  became 
accustomed  to  life  in  the  trenches,  and  reported  your  ability  to  move  on  the 
enemy's  intrenchments  before  evacuation.  You  were  the  first  to  move  into 
them  when  finally  permitted,  and  there  captured,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the 
first  flag  taken  from  the  enemy  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  —  a  relic  now 
in  New  York  and  much  prized  by  the  survivors. 

At  Williamsburg  you  were  lined  up  to  fight  in  a  slashing  where  a  horse 
could  neither  walk  nor  jump.  The  printed  report  of  the  Thirteenth  Missis- 
sippi shows  the  efficiency  of  your  conduct  at  that  critical  moment,  and  your 
losses  give  a  slight  indication  of  your  gallant  struggle  there  right  under  the 
guns  of  Fort  Magruder  —  24  enlisted  men  killed  or  died  of  wounds,  i  officer 
and  61  men  wounded,  and  15  men  missing;  total,  104.  That  was  your  great 
baptism  of  fire. 

Time  will  not  admit  of  my  pausing  to  mention  ycmr  losses  on  the  many 
other  fields  familiar  in  the  history  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

From  thenceforward  to  the  surrender  you  were  sharers  of  its  fortunes.  The 
blood  of  your  men  was  spilled  at  Fair  Oaks,  in  many  combats  about  Richmond 
in  that  peculiar  Peninsular  campaign  of  General  McClellan,  and  again  in 
General  Pope's  army  at  Bristoe  Station,  where  for  tlie  number  of  men  actually 
present  your  losses  were  extraordinary  and  your  conduct  superb.  Your  loss 
in  officers  made  it  necessary  near  the  end  of  that  battle  for  me  lo  place  your 
remnants  on  that  field  temporarily  under  the  command  of  a  sergeant.  I  wish 
I  knew  his  name.  Then  two  days  later  you  fought  at  Manassas,  August  29, 
1862.  That  winter  you  were  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  and  afterwards 
at  Chancellorsville,  and  here  at  Gettysburg,  and  then  at  Wapping  Heights  and 
Mine  Run,  the  Wilderness,  Spotsylvania,  North  Anna,  and  Totopotomoy,  Cold 
Harbor,  the  Siege  of  Petersburg,  Strawberry  Plains,  Deep  Bottom,  the  Weld  on 
Road,  the  Boydton  Road,  Hatcher's  Run,  Sailor's  Creek,  Pligh  Bridge  and 
Appomattox. 

In  January,  1863,  it  became  my  duty  as  a  staff  officer  of  the  Third  Corps 
commander  to  arrange  the  consolidation  of  the  One  hundred  and  sixty-third 
New  York  Regiment  with  the  Seventy-third  New  York,  which  somewhat  in- 
creased your  ranks,  when  the  One  hundred  and  sixty-third  was  disbanded.  It 
fell  to  my  lot  also  at  that  time  to  be  instrumental  in  selecting  your  commander, 
the  colonel  being  in  command  of  t!ie  brigade.  Curiously,  1  had  to  choose  be- 
tween that  duty  for  myself  or  to  continue  the  higher  responsibility  I  was  then 
exercising  on  the  corps  staff.  Captain  Burns,  your  senior  captain  present, 
appealed  to  me  and  my  love  for  the  regiment  to  place  him  again  in  command. 
There  were  reasons  why  I  hesitated  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  so  recom- 
mending. 

But  with  a  solemn  pledge  from  him  that  I  would  never  regret  doing  it,  and 
the  belief  that  no  man  could  fight  this  regiment  better  than  he,  while  Michael  W. 
Bums  lived,  I  left  your  camp  to  write  the  paper  placing  him  in  command,  an 
act  I  never  did  regret;  and  no  man  ever  lived  who  could  have  led  this  regi- 
ment more  gallantly  and  efficiently  in  all  its  subsequent  battles  and  arduous 
experiences  than  this  same  Col.  Michael  W,  Bums.    After  an  honorable  civic 
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career  he  has  now  joined  the  great  majority  of  our  comrades  on  the  bright 
side  of  the  dark  river,  where  he  and  his  comrades  are  blessing  us  to-day. 

Here  at  Gettysburg  you  came  upon  this  field  at  near  midnight  (July  ist) 
with  Humphreys'  Division,  throwing  yourselves  silently  upon  the  ground  for 
rest  in  the  fields  at  the  right  and  rear  of  where  we  now  stand. 

Knowing  wc  were  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  enemy  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  your  generals  at  daylight  to  get  into  proper  position.  Lest  surprise 
and  destruction  should  reach  you  it  became  essential  to  decide  if  the  Em- 
mitsbiirg  Road,  by  which  we  had  marched,  was  to  be  held  or  abandoned.  I 
was  sent  to  General  Meade  to  ask  that  question,  and  I  asked  it.  In  the  absence 
of  explicit  orders  to  abandon  it,  nitilitary  necessity  and  good  discipline  required 
it  should  be  held.  The  picket  and  skirmish  line,  therefore,  of  your  division 
held  it,  as  I  rode  along  the  lines  at  daybreak.  To  aid  in  yoiu-  division  manoeu- 
vres I  soon  asked  to  have  the  fences  leveled.  Thus,  with  an  intense  conscious- 
ness of  the  approaching  struggle,  you  occupied  these  fields,  on  the  line  of  the 
road  at  the  old  log  building  that  stood  at  our  right  from  here,  until  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  of  July  2d,  before  which  time  Humphreys  had  taken  up  his 
position  in  lines  of  battle. 

About  5  p.  m.  you  were  detached  from  your  brigade  and  placed  in  the  fight- 
ing line,  under  the  following  circumstances,  which,  at  the  risk  of  becoming 
personal,  perhaps,  it  is  my  duty  here  to  record: 

I  had  been  actively  occupied  along  the  Third  Corps  lines,  and,  in  bearing 
communications  thence  to  and  from  General  Meade,  as  well  as  between  General 
Graham,  commanding  near  the  Peach  Orchard  (as  it  was  then),  and  General 
Sickles,  Third  Corps  commander.  About  5  o'clock  Graham  pointed  to  the 
enemy's  movements  and  asked  me  to  take  his  urgent  appeal  to  Sickles  for 
reinforcements.  It  was  plain  that  they  were  needed,  if  that  position  was  to 
be  held. 

At  my  utmost  speed  I  reported  this  to  General  Sickles,  who  was  then  near 
the  place  %vhere  he  afterguards  was  shot.  Sickles  sent  me  immediately  to  Gen- 
eral Humphreys,  commanding  his  Second  Division  (Graham's  troops  were  of 
the  First  Division),  with  an  oral  order  for  a  regiment.  I  found  Humphreys 
standing  near  his  main  line,  not  at  that  moment  firing. 

The  Seventy-third  New  York  was  then  resting  on  Humphreys'  left  second 
line,  directly  in  my  path  in  passing  from  Humphreys  to  Graham.  General 
Humphreys  said  he  would  send  Burns's  regiment  with  me  and  I  rode  at  once 
to  Bums.  He  s^viftly  moved  his  regiment  left  in  front  and  followed  me  to 
this  place,  where  we  put  it  in  line  of  battle  facing  the  highway. 

I  continued  forward  to  Graham,  whose  guns,  infantry,  and  artillery,  were 
all  playing.  A  struggle  for  that  eminence  was  portending.  It  did  not  seem 
possible  for  a  horse  to  live  on  its  crest.  Graham  was,  therefore,  dismounted, 
but  gallantly  directing  everything.  He  approved  of  Burns's  position,  and  I 
reported  again  to  General  Sickles.  With  the  assistance  of  survivors,  who  had 
marched  at  my  horse's  tail  during  this  incident,  we  placed  a  public  marker  on 
this  spot  in  1886;  and  the  War  Department  has  adopted  it  as  the  site  for  this 
monument.    You  have  bought  the  ground  and  conveyed  it  to  the  Government. 

The  regiment,  it  seems,  was  driven  from  this  position  shortly  after  I  had 
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formed.  The  front,  on  the  Emmitsburg  Road,  was  again  reached,  and  guns 
secured,  and  we  (Rafferty  says)  commenced  to  drag  them  back,  men  and 
officers  together.  Strange  to  say,  the  enemy  never  fired  a  shot.  Whether 
they  took  it  for  a  counter  attack  and  were  waiting  until  we  came  nearer  I 
don't  know.    At  all  events,  they  remained  quiet," 

Some  Rebel  stragglers  were  gathered  in  as  prisoners  as  the  lines  swept  out, 
and  a  Rebel  captain  and  private  found  in  a  ditch  were  compelled  to  help  drag 
one  of  the  guns  to  its  place  of  safety.  Darkness  had  then  stopped  the  fighting 
at  this  point. 

In  this  gallant  recoup  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Excelsior  Brigade  all  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  the  regimental  field  officers  —  Leonard,  and  Rafferty, 
and  Potter,  and  your  own  Burns  ^ — being  conspicuous  leaders  and  partici- 
pants. The  major,  thirty  men  and  the  colors  of  the  Eighth  Florida  Regiment 
were  among  the  trophies  of  the  Excelsiors. 

That  morning  the  Excelsior  Brigade  had  numbered,  all  told,  only  1,837 
men.  That  night  778  of  those  men  had  been  struck  down  by  the  bullets  of 
the  enemy.  The  Second  Fire  Zouaves  came  to  this  spot  with  324  souls  —  162 
of  them  fell  before  night,  5  officers  and  46  enlisted  men  killed;  10  officers  and 
83  enlisted  men  wounded  and  8  missing. 

If  no  other  service  had  been  rendered  by  this  regiment  during  the  entire 
war,  that  day's  doings  justify  this  monument. 

But  that  was  only  one  of  over  twenty-five  actual  battles  where  the  Second 
Fire  Zouaves  were  present,  shooting  and  being  shot  at,  lest  —  as  was  said 
on  yonder  Cemetery  Hill  by  the  immortal  Lincoln, —  lest  this  "  Government 
*     *    *     should  perish  from  the  earth." 

In  any  other  country  but  America  an  occasion  of  this  kind  would  resound 
with  plaudits  for  some  acknowledged  leader.  The  rank  and  file  would  lapse 
into  a  subordinate  factor. 

Look  upon  this  monument.  This  dedication  is  to  the  American  soldier.  The 
Second  Fire  Zouaves  is  justly  proud  of  its  leaders.  It  loved  them  and  obeyed 
them.  Many  men  born  to  lead,  and  who  gallantly  did  lead  among  them,  fell 
to  the  earth  a  willing  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  their  soldiership.  With  what 
pleasure  the  few  surviving  comrades  here  would  love  to  recall  the  names  of 
familiar  forms  and  voices!  Time  and  the  occasion  will  not  permit.  We  can  only 
name  a  few  of  our  commissioned  leaders:  Our  Colonel  Brewster,  our  Lieut. 
Col,  Lew  Benedict,  killed  at  the  head  of  another  command;  Michael  W.  Burns, 
our  last  and  greatest  regimental  commander;  Lieut.  Benjamin  Beach,  the  first 
man  in  the  regiment  who  was  killed  in  battle;  Capt.  Alfred  A.  Donalds,  killed 
at  Bristoe;  and  then  the  names  on  yonder  New  York  State  Monument,  of 
Capt.  Eugene  Shine,  of  Engine  Company  No.  31;  Lieut.  James  Marksman, 
of  Hose  Company  No.  59;  Lieut.  Martin  Higgins,  Engine  Company  No.  2; 
Lieut.  Thomas  Dennen,  Engine  Company  No.  47,  and  Lieut.  William  Logan 
Herbcrth,  Engine  Company  No.  53,  and  others  who  were  killed  in  battle  after 
having  marched  and  fought  with  them  and  with  you,  like  Captain  Le  Fort, 
Capt,  John  Feeney,  Capt.  John  L.  Glass,  Capt.  Michael  Purtell,  Capt.  John 
Phelan,  Lieut.  George  Dennen.  Lieutenant  Lewis,  Lieutenant  Benedict,  Lieu- 
tenant Stack,  and  a  long  roll  of  other  departed  heroes  who  carried  muskets 
with  them. 


(nt9t  Nkvv  Yokk  at  CiKTTysburg. 

\  wihli  tlmt  tlif  nniuPH  »>f  cvtTv  \\\\\\\  on  our  rolls  could  be  graven  on  endur- 
jnjf  »al*U'ih  to  Ih'  prfMTvrtl  on  this  ticUI. 

No  hoiu»r  for  »i»  c«iuld  l»r  urcatrr  with  our  posterity  than  the  record  of  our 
fiaiiini  unions  thonr  who  rontrtutcil  there. 

No  hniinr  «»iuhl  he  K**'"<*'''  ^**  ^'>*'  volunteer  firemen  of  New  York  than 
tijih  iiioiniiiiiMit  e\re|>l  llie  honor  of  the  work  done  by  their  representative 
rc-Kinieiil,  the  Seroiul  I' ire  /nuuves,  on  this  and  other  battlefields. 

I  wub  Inn  yniiii^  In  he  u  volunteer  fireman,  but  not  to  carry  a  musket. 
Wh«-n  I  hud  leiiined  llmt.  it  became  my  high  privilege  to  help  teach  your 
men  uinlri  iiir  how  tn  n^e  u  musket.  Although  not  in  the  immediate  ranks 
of  thr  iiHiniriii  ulici  Vniklnwn  uud  Williamsburg,  yet,  until  I  fell  a  prisoner 
III  Miiiiiib&ab,  1  wuD  itttilv  and  niKiitly  at  the  regiment's  side  with  its  orders. 
I'.ViU  iilhiw'jiidb,  when  I  was  serving  at  division,  or  corps,  or  army  head- 
(|iniilrib,  ilie  Millie  nl  tlie  army  to  me  was  always  where  the  Second  Fire 

/liiiavi'b    tnlllil    W    ItilllMl, 

Nevt'i  bhctll  1  Inigei  my  sriiMations  when  it  was  suddenly  given  to  me  to 
tniuhit  I  ynu  liHn  thin  vniiex  of  the  Peach  Orchard. 

liiil  iinw  v'Hii  wifth  in  iiilne,  that  every  soul  of  that  324  who  followed  me 
(n  ihib  bjini  ahitll,  tiniii  tlie  nther  world,  and  from  this  presence,  send  a  recog- 
nilinii  Hiid  M  hlrbbiiiK  In  Ihls  memorial  of  their  lives. 

1  n  ihr  hvliiH  h'l  me  voiee  the  sentiment,  that  no  nation  can  long  survive  that 
dni-b  iini  jiiebeive  uii  hnimrable  regard  for  its  soldiers.  Let  a  grateful  country 
rliriibh  Ihr  bpiiil  and  ihe  pnr|K>sc  of  the  citizen  soldiers  who  volunteered  for 
dttiilh  if  need  he  at  (irttynhurg. 
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(INSCRIPTIONS.) 


(Front.) 

76th 

NEW  YORK 

INFANTRY, 

2d  brigade, 

1st  division, 

1st  corps. 

(Reverse.) 

Fire  opened  herb, 

July  i,  1863, 

AT  10  A.  M. 

Second  stand  at 

R.  R.  Cut. 

Third, 

AT  Gulp's  Hill 

July  2  and  3. 


(Uft  Side.) 

Number  engaged, 

348 


Casualties 
Killed         32, 
Wounded  132, 
Missing       70. 


39 


(Right  Side.) 

Regiment  raised 

AT  Cortland  and 

Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Mustered  in  Oct.  4,  1861. 

Participated  in 

25  Engagements. 

consolidated  with 

147TH  N.  Y.  Inf'y. 

Dec.  31,  1864. 
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%iitcrt  s«  ^tfjMft  !u»L  ac  a.iiitwr  ^IMp  1HM<^  Wttik  this  thought  in  mind 
^»  .ar*.*  r*xa^  %c*x  ji  ;o;.  ao^  at-  3»**ift«t  4*  ^  >ttittwaos  o£  the  SercntT-sixth 
^feV**'^'^  j*»*.  »  »ac  :s««^  ;  3*^  -iww^ »  ^  towpta^  o£  the  Gettysburg 
V-wuui^tcv  ^&«t.x>*>M:  4it  -■ ^iJiin'  "wt  ^i«^  ^ittdlkftte  to  the  honor  and 
•*.««,>-  x  ,>tt  4iu>ic  ^>i«R^ii^  ^i^  ^  rui^ja^^tiott  ol  their  deeds  be  as 
^e*.-»^  ^  *V  ^i»^v>e  oodh«*  3111*  '^^^  5^  '*•'*>  >'^*^  5**°**  »  *»*^***  g^*»^ 
^•^^  x^  ^-cNs^^-^.^^  ^5*^*.  «ir  ^^  %l»>»^  »*ft«re  protect  cherish,  and 
X^s^^  -».>.  ^v>  ^  4  t•^-*r  >  V*<SH  «i4  bvHK^e  to  those  who  feQ  here, 
V.    ^v.^  V    .>.^  ^  vvijNi  %*4  »^  -^r  ^ii^i^  th»t  k^  to  this  beautiful 

WSSlt^<5i^^>  ^'^^  ^'   ^  ^  ^"^^^^"^ 

>».i  ^  ^»ii»  \iyt  ^'^'^  *^v*^  5t^K»M»iA<Nl  the  purposes  of  this 
y*>  •  ^  ,^>  w  ^  ^  ^'^v  xv\**^  Nv«  Vvvk  \\>iu«teers  have  this 
**^^^  *  ^"'^  ^  ,^*  ^mJ^**^  ^"^  ^^^  ^****  ^**s'«^t  ^^^  where  a  quarter 
V v,v    V  VS..  ^    -nv^^      ^^  ^  ^Kg^^  ♦  vii«uKMH  \»Jt  that  ]f[Tand  Union  army 

,^v.  V.     ^v    :<s    '^  "^"^jWk  ,^  v^  |i»vs*4  ^iuKs     Hi^re  ^Hur  ^Uant  regi- 
*^ ^^^  ^^'  *^  TJSv^vvx^'  M*      Hv»N^  »u  the  fi^y  crucible  of 
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Thomas  Martin,  and  a  long  list  of  equally  deserving.  There  stands  tlie  knoll 
that  hid  the  enemy  from  sight  until  they  arose  and  returned  our  first  volley 
with  that  deadly  fire. 

On  this  memorable  spot  we  to-day  erect  the  granite  shaft  that  for  all  time 
shall  point  to  that  interesting  portion  of  the  great  event  which  changed  the 
current  of  the  war,  and  set  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  on  the  road  to  Jinal 
triumph.  Hereafter  for  all  time  the  pilgrims  to  this  historic  field  shall  read 
with  wonder  and  admiration  the  portion  of  history  here  carved  in  the  enduring 
granite.     Listen,  oh  ye  survivors: — 

Whole  number  engaged,  348;  killed,  32;  wounded  and  missipg,  202;  total 
expended  in  the  service,  234:  left  for  duty,  114. 

Who  shall  say,  as  they  read  these  figures  in  the  years  to  come,  that  the 
Seventy-sixth  New  York  did  not  do  its  duty  at  Gettysburg?  Other  regiments 
covered  themselves  with  glory.  We  Join  in  the  Nation's  peans  of  praise  for 
their  faithful  services.  What  honors  one  branch  of  the  service  honors  all.  We 
only  ask  to  stand  beside  them  and  share  their  laurels.  When  the  entire  history 
of  that  grand  struggle  shall  be  thus  carved  in  stone  and  wrought  in  bronze, 
embalmed  by  historians  and  poets  in  story  and  in  song,  and  the  music  of  future 
bards  shall  be  sung  by  redeemed  people  with  patriotic  fervor,  what  a  glorious 
sympliony  shall  arise  to  heaven,  and  how  the  thrones  of  oppression  shall  be 
shaken  with  the  melody!  Already  we  can  proudly  say.  "  There  is  not  a  slave 
in  all  the  broad  domain."  Already  4,000,000  of  chattels  have  joined  the  wage- 
earners.  Already  is  ignorance  and  superstition  being  supplanted  by  education 
and  refinement.  Already  are  the  harvests  of  liberty  being  gathered  from  the 
fields  of  carnage. 

Twenty-five  years!  How  the  memory  struggles  to  grasp  and  retain  the 
details.  The  stirring  fife  and  drum;  the  war  meeting  at  the  schoolhouse;  the 
grand  uprising  of  an  alarmed  people;  the  patriotic  sacrifices  of  loyal  fathers 
and  mothers;  the  unselfish  devotion  of  loving  wives;  the  mysterious  hush  of 
children  at  the  vague,  half-understood  preparations  for  departure;  the  farewel 
kiss  of  the  "  nearer  one  still  and  the  dearer  one  yet  than  all  other ; "  the  last 
"  good  bye;  "  the  long,  weary  march;  the  cheerless  bivouac;  the  lonely  sentinel 
on  the  outpost;  the  falling  out  of  the  exhausted  by  the  wayside;  and  then  the 
awful  clash  of  arms  in  the  deadly  battle  and  the  long  Ust  of  dead  and  wounded  I 
How  the  bent  old  forms  trembled,  as  they  murmured,  "  Oh,  my  sonf  "  How 
the  faithful  wife  gathered  lier  little  ones  closer  to  her»  as  she  ran  her  finger 
down  the  fatal  column  —  "Oh!  my  God,  my  husband!"  "  Dead!"  What  a 
world  of  meaning  in  a  single  word!  And  yet  all  over  the  land,  how  often 
with  pallid  cheek  and  quivering  lips  it  was  spoken  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago! 
Beneficent  God!  That  Thou  shouldst  heal  such  wounds,  and  let  in  the  com- 
pensating rays  of  sunshine  on  such  dark  pictures  of  human  woe! 

To  each  organization  its  own  history  has  a  peculiar  charm.  To  us  the  very 
number  was  talismanic,  and  there  is  a  fragrance  to  tlie  memory  of  the  favorite 
regimental  song  with  its  chorus; 

"  Seventy-six  is  our  banner, 
'Twill  cheer  us  in  the  figfit. 
And  wc  shall  have  the  victory,  hojt; 
For  God  is  with  the  right" 
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were  permitted  to  witness  tlie  surrender  at  Appomattox,  April  6,  1865.  What 
a  three  years'  interval  of  marching  and  fighting!  It  entered  the  service  with 
nearly  1,000  men.  Many  times  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton  by  the  casualties  of 
active  ser\^ice,  it  filled  up  only  to  be  depleted  again,  until  nearly  2,500 
men  had  answered  to  its  roll-call;  and  finally,  on  the  30th  day  of  December, 
1864,  wlien  consolidated  vith  the  One  hundred  and  forty-seventh  New  York, 
it  contained  but  2  commissioned  officers  and  165  noncommissioned  officers 
and  men.    The  other  2,300  had  been  mostly  *'  expended  in  the  service." 

Oh,  the  cruel  fate  of  war!  Where  shall  we  look  for  compensation?  Slavery 
wiped  out?  Aye,  that  National  cancer  is  removed.  The  Nation  purified?  Aye, 
that  is  indeed  a  compensation;  but  over  and  above  it  all,  the  brave  men  living 
and  dead  have  demonstrated  the  power  of  this  Government  to  successfully  de- 
fend itself  not  only  from  foreign  invasion,  but  from  internal  dissension  and  in- 
surrection. It  has  convinced  the  world  —  much  of  it  against  its  wishes  —  that 
this  is  the  strongest,  yet  the  most  flexible  government  under  the  sun.  It  has 
assured  mankind  that  we  are,  and  are  to  remain,  a  nation  "  one  and  insepa- 
rable." The  debate  upon  that  question  is  closed  —  we  will  hope  closed  for- 
ever! 

To-day  we  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  pivotal  battle  of  the 
great  struggle.  With  varying  victories  and  defeats  other  battles  have  gone 
into  history  with  their  heroic  incidents,  their  grand  achievements,  and  their 
stupendous  failures.  The  oncoming  generations  will  read  them  more  for  their 
incidents  than  for  their  controlling  influence  upon  the  final  result.  But  to  this 
historic  battle  shall  they  look  not  only  for  incident  and  entertainment,  but 
as  the  world  looks  at  Waterloo  —  as  the  one  battle  which  turned  the  tide  of  war 
and  determined  the  struggle.  Had  we  met  defeat  here,  no  spirit  of  prophecy 
has  pointed  out  any  road  to  success. 

It  was  the  first  contest  on  free  soil;  it  was  the  first  great  battle  after  this 
Government  had  abolished  slavery  and  taken  a  high  stand  for  the  right.  It 
was  a  struggle  for  our  home,  as  well  as  for  our  National  life.  What  a  prize  I 
How  nobJy  won! 

We  stand  here  to-day  to  voice  our  admiration  alike  for  the  daring  personal 
courage  and  determined  warlike  sacrifices  of  Confederates  as  of  Unionists,  It 
was  a  struggle  of  brave  men,  each  determined  to  win  and  each  willing  to 
make  any  sacrifices  to  that  end.  Let  not  the  brave  Sickles,  as  he  rejoices  in 
his  crutclies,  so  honorably  won  at  Gettysburg,  disparage  the  Confederates 
under  Longstreet,  in  their  unexcelled  bravery  at  Round  Top.  Let  not  the 
friends  of  the  glorious  Hancock  speak  lightly  of  Pickett's  charge  across  the 
plains.  The  grand  and  patriotic  Doubleday  shall  never  sneer  at  Early  or  at 
Hill.  Noble  men,  fighting  bravely  and  well  for  their  own  cherished  principles. 
Equally  brave,  equally  determined,  each  and  all  threw  themselves  into  the 
fight,  determined  to  win.  We  recognize  the  difference  in  principles  fought 
for,  but  the  victor  looks  proudly  upon  the  vanquished  as  a  former  foe  worthy 
of  his  steel. 

What  a  change  in  twenty-five  years  I  Then  from  Round  Top  to  where  we 
stand,  the  booming  of  cannon  and  death  rattle  of  musketry,  the  rushing  of 
cavalry,  the  rumbling  of  artillery,  the  shouts  of  leaders  and  men,  the  blare  of 
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ADDRESS  BY  COL.  JOHN  B.  BACHELDER. 

Mr,  President: 

This  is  not  only  an  unexpected  surprise,  but  it  is  an  unexpected  pleasure.  T 
had  not  contemplated  the  rare  treat  of  meeting  on  this  historic  spot  the  men 
who  led  the  van  of  the  great  army  of  the  Union  on  the  morning  of  July  i,  1863; 
of  looking  in  the  face  and  grasping  by  the  hand  the  gallant  boys  who  faced 
the  foe  on  this  ground  twenty-6ve  years  ago. 

It  is  by  mere  chance  that  I  am  present  at  your  dedicatory  exercises  this 
morning,  and  I  have  enjoyed  them  more  than  I  can  well  express.  I  would 
not  have  missed  the  eloquent  remarks  of  your  distinguished  orator.  Judge 
Smith.  Indeed  so  exhaustive  have  they  been  that  little  remains  for  me  to  say. 
It  occurs  to  me,  however,  that  the  words  which  interest  this  audience  most  will 
be  a  brief  resume  of  the  engagement  of  the  Seventy-sixth  New  York,  of  Cut- 
ler's Brigade,  on  the  very  ground  where  we  stand;  for  in  the  half-hour  while 
these  men  writhed  and  strove  in  mortal  combat,  chey  had  little  time  to  note 
the  incidents  of  battle,  and  the  story  of  that  desperate  conflict,  in  which  234 
officers  and  men  went  down  in  death,  were  shattered  and  torn,  or  borne 
prisoners  into  captivity,  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  others  of  this  audience. 
The  very  thought  is  appalling;  and  the  fact  that  we  now  stand  on  the  spot 
where  this  occurred  adds  to  the  interest.  Although  the  general  description  of 
that  event  may  be  familiar  to  the  actors,  many  ^e  now  accompanied  by  their 
families,  who  may  hear  the  details  of  that  event  for  the  first  time;  for  brave 
men  are  proverbially  reticent  when  describing  their  own  acts,  and  I  am  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  speaking  of  the  gallant  deeds  here  enacted,  in  the  presence 
of  the  actors  themselves  and  of  their  friends  who  must  feel  so  deeply  interested 
in  them.  I  will,  therefore,  narrate  a  few  of  the  incidents  which  led  up  to  this 
scene.  It  was  the  fortune  of  the  old  Seventy-sixth  to  lead  the  array  on  Its 
march  that  bright  July  morning.  The  men  moved  cheerily  on,  little  think- 
ing that  the  sun  had  risen  on  the  most  important  day  of  :hcir  lives,  Uttle  dream- 
ing that  before  the  shades  of  the  evening  came  hundreds  of  their  comrades 
would  be  bleeding  on  the  field.  As  the  head  of  the  column  approached 
Gettysburg  the  distant  sounds  of  cannon  met  the  ear;  and  the  puffs  of  smoke 
on  the  western  horizon  notified  all  that  our  cavalry,  which  covered  the  advance, 
had  met  the  enemy.  This  was  soon  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  staff  officers 
from  the  front,  who  came  galloping  with  orders  for  the  infantry 
to  hurry  forward  to  support  their  hard-pressed  comrades.  The  sound 
of  distant  artillery  was  a  new  incentive  to  action.  The  ranks  closed 
up,  the  head  became  more  firm,  and  the  whole  column  swept  grandly  on,  and 
every  one  seemed  anxious  to  meet  the  invader.  On  reaching  tlie  vicinity  of 
Gettysburg  the  order  was  given,  **  Head  of  column  to  the  left! "  The  troops 
left  the  road,  and  started  across  the  fields  directly  for  the  scene  of  action. 
"  Forward,  double-quick,"  was  the  order,  and  the  head  of  column  soon  arrived 
at  the  Theological  Seminary,  where,  turning  to  the  left,  it  crossed  the  ridge. 
The  Seventy-sixth  New  York,  Maj,  Andrew  J.  Grover  in  command,  followed 
by  the  Fifty-sixth  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Hoffman  in  command,  crossed  the 
Chambersburg  Turnpike  and  the  old  unfinished  railroad,  and  continued  up 
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this  valley  in  our  rear,  and  in  a  moment's  time  the  battle  commenced.  Davis's 
Brigade  of  Mississippians  lay  concealed  in  the  grass,  and  as  the  Union  column 
advanced  met  it  from  their  ambuscade  with  a  murderous  fire  of  musketry.  So 
sudden  and  unexpected  was  this  attack  that  Major  Grover  evidently  thought 
the  fire  must  be  from  our  own  men,  as  several  volleys  were  received  before  the 
fire  was  returned. 

But  now  a  new  danger  presented  itself.  A  heavy  column  of  the  enemy  was 
seen  coming  around  the  brow  of  yonder  knoll^  and  soon  the  Fifty-fifth  North 
Carolina,  the  extreme  left  regiment  of  Davis's  Mississippi  Brigade,  was  sweep- 
ing down  on  Cutler's  flank.  Major  Grover  promptly  gave  the  order  to  the 
right  of  the  regiment  to  **  Cliange  front  to  rear,"  and  the  Seventy-sixth  com- 
menced that  difficult  evolution  under  a  murderous  fire  from  front  and  flank- 
But  most  grandly  was  the  movement  executed.  As  promptly  as  on  parade 
the  men  swung  back  the  line  and  presented  a  new  front  to  the  enemy. 
Simultaneously  with  this  movement  Major  Grover  fell  mortally  wounded,  and 
a  gallant  soldier  sealed  his  devotion  to  his  country  with  his  life's  blood.  Capt. 
John  E.  Cook  assumed  command,  and  soon  after  this  General  Wadsworth 
saw  the  perilous  condition  of  these  two  regiments  and  ordered  them  back  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  In  less  than  a  half  hour,  while  the  Seventy-sixth 
New  York  stood  on  this  ground,  though  numbering  only  346  men  and  24 
officers,  it  had  2  officers  and  30  men  killed  outright  and  16  officers  and  116 
men  woundrd,  while  70  others  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

In  the  meantime  the  Fifty-sixth  Pennsylvania  VolunteerSj  which  fought  here 
on  the  left  of  the  Seventy-sixth  New  York,  with  its  left  extending  towards 
yonder  railroad  cut,  was  heavily  engaged.  The  Ninety-fifth  New  York  and 
Fourteenth  Brooklyn  had  been  ordered  to  the  left  by  General  Reynolds  to 
support  Hall's  (Second  Maine)  Battery,  which  stood  on  yonder  ridge  north  of 
the  Chambersburg  Turnpike.  The  regiments  went  into  position  between 
fliose  farm  buildings  (McPherson's)  and  the  woods.  The  One  hundred  and 
forty-seventh  New  York  halted  a  moment  at  the  McPherson  garden,  while 
the  Seventy-sixth  was  moving  to  this  position,  and  the  Ninety- fifth  and  Four- 
teenth Brooklyn  were  going  to  the  left.  A  moment  later,  however,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Miller  was  ordered  to  lead  the  One  hundred  and  forty-seventh  across 
the  old  railroad,  and  get  into  position  on  the  north  side  to  cover  the  right  of 
Hall's  Battery.  Each  command  had  its  full  share  of  the  battle  which  followed, 
and  all  eventually  fell  back  over  Seminary  Ridge,  where  the  brigade  was  again 
united  and  was  ordered  to  again  advance,  reoccupy  this  ground,  which  it  did, 
this  regiment  being  under  command  of  Captain  Cook.  Soon  after  reaching 
this  position,  however,  Rodes's  Division  erf  Ewell's  Corps  arrived  on  the  field 
from  Carlisle.  Carter's  Battalion  of  artillery  was  put  into  position  on  yonder 
hill,  from  which  an  artiller)"  fire  was  opened  which  enfiladed  the  First  Corps 
Jine,  and  General  Cutler  ordered  the  brigade  to  fall  back  to  Seminary  Ridge. 
In  the  meantime  Robinson's  Division  oi  the  First  Corps  had  gone  into  position 
on  Cutler's  right,  beyond  yonder  grove.  Soon  aftei,  Iverson's  Brigade  of  North 
Carolina  advanced  from  yonder  hill  to  attack  Robinson's  Division;  but  in  so 
doing  it  exposed  its  right  flank,  and  General  Cutler  ordered  his  brigade  to 
advance  and  attack  it.     Baxter's  Brigade  made  a  simultaneous  attack,  and  some 
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of  Iverson's  regiments  were  captured  with  their  colors.  Soon  after  this  the 
Seventy-sixth  Regiment,  haying  exhausted  its  ammunition,  was  relieved  by  the 
Ninety-fourth  New  York  and  fell  back.  On  the  second  and  third  days'  battle 
the  regiment  lay  with  the  brigade  on  Gulp's  Hill,  and  was  not  heavily  eng^ed. 
I  will  not  delay  the  exercises  of  the  occasion  to  go  further  into  the  details 
of  the  battle.  But  I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  meet  so  many  surviving  members  of  this  gallant  command;  for 
I  do  not  now  remember  to  have  met  any  member  of  it  since  my  visit  to  the 
army  during  the  winter  of  1863-64.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  congratulate  you,  and 
through  you  the  members  of  this  raiment,  for  the  success  which  has  attended 
your  efforts  in  marking  this  historic  spot  with  a  monument  which  is  alike 
creditable  to  the  patriotism  of  your  members  and  artistic  taste  of  its  manu- 
facturers. 
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DEDICATION  OF  MONUMENT. 
77TH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY  — ^' BEMIS  HEIGHTS  BATTALION," 
'  October  i6.  i88g. 

Address  of  Gen.  Winsor  B.  Frenxh. 
Comrades: 

It  is  said  that  the  history  of  war  "  is  the  history  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
one  of  the  natural  functions  of  the  savage,  and  the  most  honored  profession 
of  civilized  society.  AH  civilized  men  regard  it  as  a  great  evil,  yet  some  one 
of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  is  nearly  always  engaged  in  it,  and  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  sun  never  sets  upon  a  world  wholly  at  peace." 

It  is  a  fact  known  to  all.  that  no  matter  how  deeply  engaged  a  people  may 
be  in  Uie  engrossing  concerns  of  business,  they  are  always  ready  to  give  a  day 
to  recreation,  to  meet  and  talk  with  the  old  soldiers,  and  listen  to  their  tales  of 
patriotic  deeds  in  battle,  and  stories  of  the  field  and  camp.  It  is  also  true,  that 
however  far  removed  these  events  may  be  by  time,  the  patriotic  heart  of  the 
nation  will  always  hold  a  warm  corner  for  the  men  who  sacrificed  and  fought 
in  defence  of  the  institutions  and  government  so  dear  to  them.  And  it  is  ahvays 
a  source  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  pride  to  the  veteran  that  the  people 
for  whom  he  fought  desire  to  embody  in  the  most  enduring  form  their 
appreciation  of  his  devotion  to  his  and  their  country. 

And  to-day,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  standing  where  they  stood  on 
that  memorable  3d  day  of  July,  1863,  and  speaking  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
survivors  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Regiment,  New  York  State  Volunteers, 
known  as  the  Bemis  Heights  Battalion,  which  I  then  had  the  great  honor 
to  command,  I  thank  the  people  of  the  Empire  State,  their  Representatives 
at  Albany,  and  their  Commissioners  here  represented  by  you,  sir,  for  the 
opportunity  and  great  privilege  of  dedicating  this  beautiful  monument,  com- 
memorative of  their  services  on  this  now  historic  field.  Too  much  praise  can- 
not be  bestowed  upon  all  of  the  actors  in  this  most  patriotic  work,  on  account 
of  their  regard  for  the  men  who  then  took  part  in  that  momentous  struggle 
for  the  mastery. 

It  was  not  allotted  to  us  on  that  occasion  to  stand  in  the  front  line  and 
meet  the  shock  of  battle,  but  to  be  held  in  reserve,  and,  with  beating  hearts 
and  bated  breath,  to  watch  the  deadly  contest,  ready  when  the  order  came  to 
rush  forward  with  steady  arms,  with  firm  tread  and  unflinching  courage,  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  defeated,  should  defeat  assail  our  arms,  or  adding  fresh 
strength  to  the  wild  and  headlong  charge  that  should  make  the  victory  over- 
whelming. 

Let  those  who  will,  contend  as  to  what  was  the  post  of  greatest  honor;  we 
do  not  strive  in  that  contest.  It  is  sufficient  honor  for  us  to  know  that  it  will 
be  recorded  in  history  and  chiselled  on  this  commemorative  granite,  rising 
above  the  rock  around  which  we  then  stood,  that  we  formed  a  portion  of  the 
old  figliting  Sixth  Corps  on  this  far- famed  field  of  war,  and  there  it  will  remain 
forever.     It  is  neither  my  purpose  or  province  on  this  occasion  to  rehearse  the 
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for  American  independence.  To-day,  we,  the  representatives  of  the  regiment 
which  bore  its  name,  are  here  assembled,  far  from  the  scene  of  that  glorious 
contest,  to  dedicate  a  monument  commemorative  of  the  services  of  the  Bemis 
Heights  Battalion  on  this  famous  field,  whereon  was  fought  the  greatest,  and 
probably  the  decisive  battle  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion;  and  which  made 
permanent  upon  this  continent  the  principle  for  which  our  forefathers  then 
and  there  fought  and  established  at  Saratoga.  May  these  sister  emblems  of 
patriotism  stand  to  remind  our  children  and  our  children's  cliildren  to  remotest 
time,  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  their  forefathers  to  establish  and  perpetuate 
the  principle  of  universal  freedom  and  independence  throughout  the  land. 

And  now  it  becomes  my  duty  and  great  pleasure  to  deliver  the  monument  to 
the  Gettysburg  Memorial  Association,  appointed  to  watch  over  and  care  for 
this  sacred  field,  destined  to  become  a  very  Mecca  for  those  pilgrims  who,  in 
future  years,  shall  visit  those  spots  hallowed  by  the  blood  of  freemen,  where 
the  spark  of  liberty  has  been  kindled  into  a  flame  that  illumines  the  whole 
earth. 


ORATION  BY  REV.  NORMAN  FOX,  D,  D., 
Chaplain  77TH  New  York, 
Comrades! 

Our  lives  arc  made  up  not  of  years  but  experiences.  As  one  looks  over  this 
landscape  before  us  he  aecs  not  the  whole  surface,  but  only  the  hill  crests  and 
ridges;  and  so  as  we  look  back  over  our  lives  we  recall  only  a  few  important 
days  and  scenes,  Whjen  the  rock  surface  is  worn  down  by  the  waters,  there 
are  certain  harder  veins  that  will  still  remain.  So,  though  the  years  may 
obliterate  the  greater  part  ai  the  recollections  of  the  past,  there  are  certain 
flinty  nodules  of  ejcpcricncc  that  will  stand  forth  in  memory.  Among  such 
recollections  are  those  of  the  battle  days  at  Gettysburg. 

We  stand  again  upon  the  historic  spot;  and,  though  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  passed,  the  scene  is  httle  changed.  We  stand  in  the  same 
bright  sunlight  that  marked  those  July  days  so  long  ago.  The  landscape  of 
Gettysburg  Field,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  to  be  found,  lies  before  us  with 
the  same  charms  as  of  yore.  A  goodly  number  of  old  comrades  are  here, 
grayer  of  hair  indeed,  and,  perchance,  a  little  wrinkled  of  brow;  but  their  hearts 
have  not  changed  a  whit.  The  hands  are  turned  backward  on  the  dial  of  time. 
The  six  and  twenty  years  drop  out  from  the  calendar,  and  we  are  young  again. 

The  Gettysburg  campaign  must  ever  hold  a  prominent  place  in  our  recol- 
lections of  army  life.  While  Hooker  was  fighting  at  ChancellorsvilLe,  our 
corps  stormed  the  Fredericksburg  Heights.  After  that  we  went  back  and 
encamped  not  far  from  our  winter  quarters  near  White  Oak  Church.  But  in 
1  little  more  than  a  fortnight  we  were  called  out  for  the  Third  Crossing  of  the 
Rappahannock.  In  that  sharp  though  short  fight,  one  of  the  best  men  in  our 
regiment  was  killed.  On  the  familiar  plain,  across  the  river,  we  lay  for  several 
days  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  the  hostile  pickets  being  in  some  places 
hardly  more  than  100  yards  apart.    But,  one  evening,  came  the  order  for  re- 
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wet  blankets,  which,  of  course,  would  not  dry  during  the  day,  and  at  night  we 
would  wrap  ourselves  again  in  their  soggy  folds  and  lie  down  with  no  trouble 
from  insomnia. 

We  were  at  Manchester  in  Maryland,  when  one  evening  was  sounded  the 
order  to  fall  in.  We  marched  all  night,  and,  after  a  short  halt  in  the  morning 
to  make  cofTee,  we  marched  on.  In  the  early  forenoon  a  farmer  by  the  way- 
side told  us  that  there  bad  been  a  fight  the  day  before  at  Gettysburg,  a  town 
of  which  not  many  of  us  had  ever  heard ;  and  that  General  Reynolds  had  been 
killed.     It  was  evident  that  Gettysburg  was  our  destination. 

At  2  or  3  in  the  afternoon  as  we  went  over  some  of  the  ridges  of  the  Balti- 
more Pike  we  could  look  forward  and  see  the  valley  some  miles  before  us 
filled  with  smoke,  A  regiment  was  always  a  walking  debating  society,  and 
the  boys  began  to  discuss  what  made  that  smoke.  Some  said  it  was  only  a 
farmer  burning  fallow.  But  before  long  we  could  see  the  white  cotton  balls 
in  the  air,  and  this  smoke  of  bursting  shells  showed  the  real  state  of  aflfairs. 
It  was  perhaps  4  o'clock  when  our  brigade  reached  the  margin  of  the  field,  the 
second  day's  battle  being  then  at  its  height. 

The  men  had  marched  nearly  forty  miles,  and  were  turned  aside  into  a  field 
to  rest  a  little.  They  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since  their  cofTee  in  the  morning, 
and  they  went  to  work  frying  their  pork  and  boiling  their  cofTee  in  the  most 
unconcerned  manner,  paying  no  attention  to  the  fact  that  there,  but  a  little 
distance  in  front,  hundreds  of  cannon  were  thundering,  and  there  were  being 
enacted  scenes  which  would  form  one  of  the  great  turning  points  of  history. 

And  after  all  such  unconcern  is  not  strange;  for  the  true  man  attends  simply 
to  what  is  before  him,  taking  each  duty  only  as  it  comes.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  the  hum-drum  in  heroism.  The  man  who  made  the  good  soldier  vt-as 
not  the  swaggering  swash-buckler,  not  the  street  brawler,  but  the  respectable 
plain  man  who  at  home  had  always  done  his  duty,  faithfully,  whatever  it  might 
be.  The  man  who  being  set  to  hoe  corn  on  a  hot  day  would  hoe  his  row 
without  watching,  even  when  the  day  was  hot,  was  the  man  who,  when  assigned 
a  station  on  the  field  of  battle,  would  stay  there  till  recalled,  even  though  it 
xvas  apparent  tjiat  the  recall  would  be  given  only  by  the  resurrection  angel. 

The  part  assigned  to  the  Seventy-seventh  at  Gettysburg  was  not  one  of 
especial  danger.  Its  service  on  that  field  was  for  the  most  part  only  to  "  stand 
and  wait."  But  it  stood  ready  for  any  duty  which  might  arise:  and,  had  occa- 
sion demanded,  it  would  have  taken  the  same  part  in  that  deadly  tnclcc  which 
it  bore  in  so  many  other  terrible  conflicts.  For  there  were  many  battles  in 
which  the  Seventy-seventh  was  called  to  act  a  part  which  involved  heavy 
losses  of  life.    There  was  not  a  company  which  had  not  a  long  list  of  dead. 

Among  the  dead  of  Company  A  are  Lieutenant  Lyon,  who  fell  at  Spotsyl- 
vania, and  Sergeants  Burt  and  Havens,  and  Corporal  West,  and  Kipp,  and 
Sheran,  and  Todd. 

From  the  ranks  of  Company  B  there  died  in  battle  Sergeants  Craig  and 
Bolton,  and  Corp.  McWilliams,  who  fell  bearing  the  colors,  and  Hill,  and 
Keenhollz,  and  Lakely,  and  Strong. 

Of  Company  C.  the  noble  Captain  Wheeler  fell  at  Second  Fredericksburg, 
and  Lieutenant  Thomas  at  Cedar  Creek;  and  in  various  battles  fell  Powers, 
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\^\\y  W  fell  that  noble  Christian  soldier  Sergeant  Carr;  and  also 
tcM,  UiMwn,  Hums,  Cole,  Conradt,  Devine,  Dowen,  Fowler, 
others  Francis  and  Matthew  Love,  Manning,  Root  and  Rowley. 
I  nf  rompaiiy  I,  were  Captain  Lennon  and  Lieutenant  Belding; 
a  CiUruy,  with  Dainiinson,  Huntingdon,  Russell,  Stillwell,  Walton 


IUIkk*.  nurnham,  Dirn>w»  Fartfiing,  Gallup,  Kcmpton,  Lapham,  Miller  and 
VJuivcy. 

Among  the  dcid  ol  Company  D  were  Sergeants  Norton  and  Sexton,  with 
ll»f  hnvt  •oMten  Briggs,  Bowcn.  Day.  Deal,  G.  R.  Deyoc,  Dwyer,  J.  W.  Hani, 
Hubbdl.  Mom  tnd  S«e 

Krom  Ctompftty  E  the  noble  Captain  Carpenter  and  First  Sergeant  Craig; 
%tlA  OMOHIi  Dtyoe  aad  Hendricks,  and  McNeil;  and  also  Dorley,  Emperor, 
QViliWHiM.  Kliicktrbocker.  Minever,  Ruggles,    Seeley,  Smith,    Tack    and 

Fhun  Conil^U^  F  were  killed  Allen.  Barker,  Dcnnison,  Frank,  Frey, 
lUwtetJTt  LAIMfOTt  Mowr>-,  Pung.  Rcuchler,  Thomas  and  Van  Salisbury. 

KHMM  C\m^|Miny  G  died  Captain  Kugg  and  Corporal  Honrigan;  and  also 
l»  M  !),  Mttott.  Munn,  Phillips,  Sherman,  Vandenburg,  Van  Kleeck 

Ik- 

A 

I. 

•ml  ^.. 

4l^d  WcMtvkii. 

ri»»n(»*niy  K  \mt  Lieutenant  Taber,  killed  at  Cedar  Creek;  and  Sergeant 
Grocn  aiiil  Qtrporat  Hart,  with  Allen,  Davenport  and  Fairchild. 

l«'rom  the  batUlion  wluch  remained  to  the  final  campaign  from  Petersburg 
la  ApjKMuaHox^  (ell  Captain  Oakley  and  Lieutenant  Pearcc,  with  Kitchen,  and 
Chaie,  aiul  .Strwart,  and  Kipp. 

Aitiutig  the  dead  of  the  regiment  are  others  whose  names  I  have  overlooked. 
I- (rvrnuftiifra  and  something  like  120  men  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded. 
Ufaiilc*  these  are  a  great  number  who  were  disabled  like  Captain  Deyoe,  who 
U  with  us  to-day,  whose  right  eye  was  shot  out  at  Spotsylvania;  and  Captain 
Off  frklO  loil  his  arm  at  Cedar  Creek.  Many,  very  many,  are  those  of  our 
fiaili^M  who*  in  such  losses,  bear  the  marks  of  the  battles  of  the  Seventy- 

lly  4ltr  M  QBMn^^^t  the  recollection  of  your  heroism  has  been  a  strength 

11- WtHtlri^int  Ml  the  gospel  ministry  and  in  the  dischar^ge  ol  duty  in  every 
(4l|lli^    Sometimes  my  conscience  has  told  me  to  speak  out  on 
tttterance  would  affect  my  personal  popularity  and  per- 
Whenever  I  shrank  from  such  utterance  I  remem- 
I Iliad  so  many  times  seen  face  death  in  sternest  form,  and 
k%»bc  faithful. 

^ll^Ut  expected  that  so  many  of  us  will  ever  assemble  again 

1BI#  Upte  of  time  leaves  fewer  years  through  which  yaur 

But  I  know  that  the  men  who  have  so  bravely  dis- 

ou  the  battlefidd,  will,  in  all  the  remaining  years  of  life,  be 

'  «iAlBR(  ^V^  to  God. 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JEREMIAH  KECK. 

Commander,  Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Nothing  now  can  be  said  and  nothing  now  can  be  thought,  for  the  greatness 
of  the  struggle  and  the  grandness  of  the  victory  are  more  appreciated  as  they 
are  more  studied  and  better  understood.  And  so  it  will  be  while  patriotism 
dwells  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people.  What  was  done  here  was  not 
done  for  that  day  and  for  that  time,  but  for  all  days  and  all  times.  It  was  not 
a  mere  contest  between  Union  and  Rebel  forces,  but  between  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wrong. 

When  the  martyred  Lincoln  expressed  the  hope  that  the  result  of  the  great 
conflict  might  be  "  that  this  government  of  tlie  people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth,"  the  dark  clouds  of  war  rolled  over  and  shrouded  the  land.  That 
hope  has  been  triumphantly  fulfilled.  Not  only  has  this  government  been 
established,  but  before  the  eyes  of  all  other  nations  has  a  grand  proof  been 
given  of  the  permanence  of  free  institutions,  and  the  power  of  an  intelligent 
and  devoted  people  to  maintain  the  stability  of  their  country  in  times  of  the 
greatest  trial. 

Times  of  trial  and  danger  may  come  upon  the  nation  very  different  from 
those  we  commemorate,  and  yet  very  great;  and  when  tliose  times  do  come, 
we  believe  it  is  not  in  vain  to  hope  that  the  memory  of  this  struggle  will  en- 
courage and  animate  the  breasts  of  her  citizens  to  maintain  that  Union  which 
has  been  purchased  with  so  much  blood. 

We  felt  that  our  country  was  at  stake;  but  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world 
felt  that  something  greater  was  imperiled  —  the  principle  that  a  Republic  could 
by  the  devotion  of  her  citizens  save  her  national  hfe  by  the  greatest  struggle 
that  has  been  yet  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We,  my  comrades, 
having  done  what  we  could  here,  in  the  time  of  our  countr)''s  need,  now  do 
this  as  the  last  permanent  thing  that  we  can  do,  for  we  shall  soon  pass  away 
to  join  our  comrades,  and  our  very  names  will  be  forgotten ;  but  the  work  we 
have  done  will  live  after  us,  and  this  monument  will  speak  for  us  to  the 
generations  to  come,  and  tell  where  the  Bemis  Heights  Battalion  stood  on  this 
harvest  field  of  death. 
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78th    and    102d   new    YORK    INFANTRY. 
Oq  Culp'rt  HIU    Ud«  i>C  UroeQe's  Briicacl«. 


F.   J.    tiCM-llKXCK,  fUuTO. 


Itn  REGLICEXT  IXFAXTRY. 
HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Bt  Brr.  CArr.  Joms  W.  Pfics. 

Aldioc«:fa  the  Scrcaiy-c^fatk  «as  duafd  as  a  New  York  Gtr 

ports  of  the  State.  Onlj  three 
m  die  City  of  New  York.  wbOe  die  othos  came  from  Rochester,  Utka.  Prfilo^ 
Bath  ad  Saspeaskm  Bo^e.  One  caatpaBy-^K— i 
these  c3aB|nBKs  we  svora  asfto  semce  at  diScieat  datts  bctveeB  OLlobcr» 
i»i.  Ml  AptiL  itta. 

Toe  fcigiamat  Jihipieo  dK  r""T  "  d^Mran  H^fuuncis^  Mit  it  was  ait- 
abie  to  rnflftr  aa  <mgsmaAm  ntfl  Apd  j6v  1862,  wbea  it  obukicd  the 
wqaind  straigth  by  the  arrf  ««■  of  the  tw  ii  1  laiinl  far  the  Eagfc  Brigade 
by  Goi  DbmI  LlbaB,  who.  thacanoa,  was  1  nwiiiiniir  it  ookmd  of  die 
•xvciAy-^i^gjBlh.    The  htid  < 


Colood 
Lieut.  CbkaKl 


Aastui, 


Heary  C 


The  fegiMcat  kit  New  York  o«  April  JQi  1062.  aad  |Moce»ded  to  Wash- 
■(gtpo.  Aitar  riMHiia^  there  far  aboitt  three  weeks  it  was  ovdcxed  to  Har- 
pei^s  Fcny*  Vm^  where  it  anired  Maj  afith,  in  iiwyiMij  with  other  troops 
I  were  humed  to  that  point  on  aooooot  of  Gcsenl  Banks's  retreat  duwii 
Valey,  mm±  Jacksoa's  posnt.  In  Jtmt,  die 
[  to  GreeBe*s  Br%ade  of  Angiai^s  DirisioM,  Baaks*s  Corps,  ia 
I  it  was  presoit  at  the  batdes  ol  Cedar  Mocaiaia  »d  Second  BnD  Ron. 
The  des^Mlfau  ol  Banks's  Cbq»  w»  chai^ied  to  diM  of  the  Tlrelidi, 
■cxcedBi^  Bkafcs  in  the  00BBHBd>  General  Aaipv  having 
at  Cedar  MiwuitjiB,  General  Greene  was  placed  in  commam^ 
ofthedninon. 

f  jfTfl  CoL  JdnaAani  AnstM  ooBHanded  the  Sercnty^nghlh  at  the  baltV 
of  AajifUm,  the  r^^Bcnt  gcStig  sId  action  with  12  officcn  and  ao9  bmi^ 
Cofanel  Goudfich,  of  Ae  Siilifih  Mew  York,  who  was  tn  comimod  of  the 
ikSed  ^arly  m  ne  ngiit^,  and  the  1  oiiiiiiJMd  oc  the  br^ade  devolved 
Cbfond  Ansdn.  C^  Henry  R.  Slag^  took  chaige  of  the 
la^iii^  1^  action  caify  in  the  wanKBg  Greene's  Dnrisaon  was 
aoiffljp  engaged  nndl  noon  or  afier,  having  pnAed  its  way  into  the  woods 
Chmihy  where  it  held  the  most  advanced  position  on  die 
Onfan  Snc;  and  held  it  far  two  hours  or  nne^  The  ^  ■*  •*y-*%g^*^ 
ontpicnnMi  g^BnCrr.  cxeratiog  every  luuvunuU:  as  st«fily  as 
if  on  bnttafion  df3L  CtffL  IVler  li.  MitchfB  was  kflird,  and  Tjmt  IViiaon  B. 
ly  nonnded.  The  ogdal  report  ■mrtons  "  the  dariiy  and 
of  Lieutenant  Colond  Austin,''  and  **  the  vafaable  services  of  Uea- 
tannt  McGregor  of  die  ScieMy-ijghlh  New  York,  the  fatter  hnvii«  charge 
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Auor  I  ho  ImUIo  of  Antietam  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  occupied  Harper's 
lVn\  .uul  NLuvLuul  Ucijjhts  for  a  few  weeks  while  refitting  and  preparing  for 
a  liv-.li  v.tim»aif:».  i>'>^l  then  started  in  pursuit  of  Lee,  with  the  expectation  of 
l»M«i,k;mv;  on  iUu^ihcr  battle.  When  the  army  moved  into  Virginia  the  Twelfth 
K  \»ip>.  N\.»>  UMt  l*»  }i\u\n\  the  fords  of  the  Potomac  and  garrison  Harper's  Ferry, 
.\\u\  it  dul  Mv»i  loavo  Maryland  for  the  front  for  several  weeks  after  the  main 

Miu\    li.lvt    k^vMtO. 

Ill  I  »ovv*n»l«»M.  iSi»J.  the  Seventy-eighth,  in  company  with  the  corps,  moved 
.\niili\\.nd  .i^iaiu  tlunuKh  the  Loudoun  Valley  and  marched  to  Fairfax  Station; 
iIkiuc  .»lt\i  a  iluut  stay  to  !)unjfrics,and  then  to  Brooke's  Station,  where  it  went 

lllUi   WlltlCI    (|ll.iltl'IM. 

V  »ii  \|«nl  J/th  Ihi*  irniiiiont  broke  camp  and  marched  with  the  corps  to 
V  Imh»  I  IIih^mIU'.  whnr,  under  command  of  Capt.  W.  H.  Randall,  it  was 
« IU-..H;*  d  tit  titr  H)',ltliiiK'  »»f  May  1st,  2(\  and  3d.  It  went  into  the  fight  on  May 
I  ■(  \Milt  IS  ullurin  and  ,v»7  men.  The  regiment  built  breastworks  in  the 
\m.»mI..  whiJi  II  hrld  diiiiiiK'  all  the  fighting,  until  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
ln..«|..  Mit  Iho  li^.lit  and  Irft  tlir  brig.idc  was  obliged  to  retreat.  The  regiment 
Im-i  i.s  l,tllrd,  M  Nvniiiidrd  or  mortally  wounded,  and  68  missing  or  captured; 
liti  tl.  \  \\  I  trill  (  hailrt  A.  Courter  was  killed  on  Sunday  morning,  May  3d. 
\il«  t  I  In  lutllr  llu'  ail  II V  iccrossed  the  Rappahannock  River,  and  marching  in 
t.mi  atiil  ttiiid  nlmiird  tii  tlir  ninips  from  which  they  had  started  on  this 
di.tiioiu  t  >tiii|i4ii(Mi  Hilly  ten  days  before. 

liitttt  ..|iiiii^:  hI  iM(i<,  nrvfiahiiangcs  occurred  in  the  field  and  staff.  Colonel 
\  Wiu.xw  \\\\M  h.id  iiii!  hrivnl  with  the  regiment  since  its  organization,  was 
iMk>i>  ■(  liti»;.tdu  1,  liiiiiiaiy  ij,  1K63.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Austin  resigned  about 
tW  uiK  imu  ,  iittil  MiijHi  Hlaiichard,  who  succeeded  Austin,  resigned  April  12, 
i'«»M  M.ti  llniiv  U  Sla^K,  who  had  been  promoted  from  a  captaincy,  re- 
•  >>  M.  I  M  n   I  \,  i^f(>1 

\ 'ti  Mm  111  iM(n,  llnliril  v«m  Ilammerstein  was  commissioned  lieutenant 
,  .1. .u,  I  -ii  III)  '.» VI  iiiv  t  ifdiih  Nrw  York.  He  joined  the  regiment  soon  after 
i>«  I  I  Kitttd  niiuitiiiiid  nil  Jiitir  r2th  the  corps  left  its  camps  at  Stafford 
\  «..<>  il'ui  .ittd  \i|iiiit  I  Hiidhi^:.  ntid,  starting  northward,  commenced  the  long 

>i  \U  ii  \\.f  l«i  ImIi4{  11  III  (irtlynbiirg.    On  June  30th,  while  in  bivouac  at 

I  .».!.   »  >\\i\  iln  Mii|i«  wim  niiihlrird  for  j)ay,  at  which  time  the  Seventy-eighth 
,   J    11    1  'I  .tilittu  <iiid   iijH  iiirii  prrNcnt  for  duty.     With  this  comparatively 
■  ..>i|  ii.i,.  lilt  IdiK.  tt^'iiiMiil  iiiatilird  upon  the  field  of  Gettysburg. 

!»■  ..in..  \  i>i|i.      ilin    I  wrllili      ariivrd   at  Gettysburg  on  the  afternoon 
.  ,    <(>  I  «l.t\  I  lU{l>lliU{i  •»•••''  '»  fon  rd    inarch  from    Two   Taverns,  where 

M       .■  h.imI  \\\\\<t  lliiil  II iinny  had  brrn  encountered  in  force.     On 

X  .      ill.    iiiiiiiiti'tliHti  !*loiiiiii  put  hJN  (-oltiinnit  in  motion  promptly,  and 

,        I.   U,«.  N  \  It  tit,  jtiui  lib  IJir  j'itut  and  I'.Irvrnth  Corps,  after  retreating 

(   \    i.*\\ii   will.  liiUiiK  jioiiilioii  on  Crtiirtrry  Hill. 

.  ,  <Sm  .i»ti    (11  \\lt|(li  llir  Srvnity  rj^hlli   New  York  belonged,  was 

'«    .  \tiiiiiv  K  II  111  llir  I  Inioti  liiir.  wiierc  the  troops  bivouacked 

,     t    .U.    iiitiiii  di.tlf  viiiiiitv  of  l.ililr  Kfninil  Top,  two  regiments  of 

.I'vuti'  iltal  riiiiiinirr,     Mailv  tlir  next  morning  —  July  2d  — 

«\  I     'ivUtvd  U>  i  iili>'ii  Hill,  wlirir  it  trjoincd  the  corps,  and  built 
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l/reast works  along  its  front  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  The  entire  line  of  the 
Twelfth  Corps  on  Culp's  Hill  lay  in  the  thick  woods  that  covered  the  hill  and 
the  slopes  in  its  fronts  the  timber  extending  down  to  Rock  Creek  and  up  the 
opposite  hills,  Tlie  corps  held  the  right  of  Meade's  army.  The  brigade  — 
Greene's  —  held  the  left  of  the  corps,  and  joined  Wadsworth's  Division  of  the 
First  Corps. 

The  second  day  passed  uneventfully  until  4  o'clock,  when  the  Confederate 
artillery  on  Benner's  Hill  —  opposite  Culp's  Hill  —  opened  a  strong  fire  on  the 
Union  right,  which  was  directed  mostly  against  East  Cemeter>'  Hill.  Battery 
K,  Fifth  U.  S.  Artillery,  and  Knap's  Battery  placed  five  guns  in  position  in  the 
woods  on  Culp's  Hill,  near  the  point  in  Greene's  line  held  by  the  Seventy- 
eighth.  In  the  artillery  fight  which  followed,  the  batteries  lost  several  gun- 
ners and  drivers.  The  men  of  the  Seventy-eighth  volunteered  to  supply  their 
places,  and  assisted  during  the  entire  engagement  in  carrying  ammunition 
from  the  caissons  to  the  guns.  While  engaged  in  this  work  one  of  the  regi- 
ment was  killed  and  another  wounded. 

The  enemy's  guns  were  silenced  after  a  contest  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  Colonel  Hammerstein  received  orders  to  take  his 
regiment  to  the  front  in  support  of  the  skirmishers.  Crossing  the  breastworks 
and  moving  down  the  slope  through  the  woods,  the  regiment  deployed  on  the 
skirmish  line  just  in  time  to  relieve  the  pickets,  who  were  falling  back  before 
the  advance  of  the  enemy,  which  was  being  made  in  force.  Johnson's  Con- 
federate Division  having  crossed  Rock  Creek  was  advancing  to  attack  Greene's 
Brigade,  which  alone  was  holding  Culp's  Hill,  the  other  troops  of  the  Twelfth 
Corps  having  been  ordered  to  the  left  in  support  of  Sickles, 

The  Seventy-eighth  made  a  stubborn  resistance  on  the  skirmish  line,  and  as 
the  shadows  of  evening  deepened  in  the  forest  defiles  of  Rock  Creek,  the  flashes 
from  their  rifles  glowed  with  an  angry  hght.  Retreating  slowly  up  the  liill  they 
joined  the  brigade  Leliind  the  breastworks,  taking  position  next  to  the  One 
hundred  and  second  New  York.  The  Confederate  advance  was  close  behind; 
but  as  the  men  of  the  Seventy-eighth,  leaping  over  the  works  on  tlieir  return, 
uncovered  their  front,  a  line  of  fire  ran  along  the  whole  front  of  Greene's 
Brigade,  from  which  the  assaulting  column  recoiled  and  fled  to  the  base  of 
the  hiit.  Johnson's  troops  renewed  the  attack,  making  repeated  efforts  to  dis- 
lodge the  gallant  brigade,  whose  regimental  flags,  one  and  all,  bore  the  emblem 
of  the  Empire  State.  General  Greene,  assisted  by  small  but  timely  reinforce- 
ments, held  his  ground,  and  at  9:30  p.  m.  the  discomfited  enemy  withdrew  to 
await  daylight  before  attempting  further  efforts. 

At  3:30  a.  m.  the  men  of  the  Seventy-eighth  refilled  their  cartridge  boxes, 
a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition  having  been  brought  up.  They  had  no  sooner 
done  this,  when  Johnson's  troops,  reinforced  during  the  night  by  three  more 
brigades,  raised  their  charging  yell  and  rushed  upon  the  works.  But  during 
tlie  night  the  entire  Twelfth  Corps  had  returned,  and  the  advancing  Confeder- 
ates encountered  deadly  volleys  at  all  points  of  the  line  from  Slocum's  veterans. 
For  seven  hours  the  woods  echoed  with  the  crashing  musketry.  At  7:40  a.  m. 
the  Seventy-eighth  was  relieved  and  sent  to  the  rear  a  short  distance  to  clean 
their  rifles  and  replenish  their  ammunition.    At  9  a.  m.  the  regiment  resumed 
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Chatfield,  broke  camp  at  Stevenson,  Ala.,  and  marching  via  Bridgeport,  Shell- 
mound,  Whiteside's  and  Chattanooga,  joined  the  brigade,— -  at  Lee's  Mills,  da., 
on  May  Sth,— which  with  Sherman's  entire  army  was  moving  southward  on 
the  Atlanta  campaign.  The  retriment  was  actively  engaged  at  the  battles  of 
Resaca,  Dallas,  Pine  Knob  and  Kolb's  Farm.  On  June  20th  Colonel  II am- 
merstein  reported  for  duty  and  resumed  command.  As  the  army  advanced 
the  men  were  under  fire  almost  every  day,  fighting  and  skirmishing. 

On  July  12,  1864,  by  order  of  the  War  Department,  the  Scventy-eightli 
was  consolidated  with  the  One  hundred  and  second  New  York,  and  from 
that  time  its  honored  name  ceased  to  appear  in  the  records  of  the  campaign. 
Some  of  the  officers  were  retained  in  serv'ice,  Hammerstein  and  Chatfield  tak- 
ing command  of  the  consolidated  regiment  without  loss  of  rank.  The  subse- 
quent historj'  of  the  Seventy-eighth  is  identical  with  that  of  the  One  hundred 
and  second  New  York,  which  served  with  honor  and  renown  to  the  close  of 
the  war. 


102D  REGIMENT  INFANTRY. 
By  Major  Henry  M.  Maguire, 

The  One  hundred  and  second  New  York  Regiment  was  recruited  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  although  most  of  the  men  were  enlisted  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  Two  companies  came  from  Rondout,  and  one  from  Sharon  Springs; 
while  squads  oi  recruits  were  raised  in  Ogdensbiirg,  Lima  and  Avoca. 

A  partial  organization  was  effected  January  27,  1862,  by  consolidating  two 
embryo  raiments  —  the  Von  Beck  Rifles  and  McClellan  Infantry -=  with  the 
Van  Buren  Light  Infantry,  There  were  added,  subsequently,  two  companies 
which  were  raised  for  the  Seventy-eighth  New  York  (Cameron  Highlanders), 
and  a  company  of  the  Twelfth  Militia. 

These  high-sounding  synonyms  were  self-adopted  designations,  which  were 
seldom  heard  aside  from  the  printed  placards  of  the  recruiting  office;  and 
after  the  One  hundred  and  second  went  to  the  front  it  was  known  only  by  its 
numerical  title,  a  number  which  became  linked  with  a  most  honorable  record. 

The  organization  was  perfected  in  March,  1862,  although  the  men  had  been 
mustered  in  at  various  times  during  the  five  preceding  months.  While  organ- 
izing, the  men  were  encamped  at  New  Lots,  Kings  County.  The  field  officers 
first  commissioned  were:  Thomas  B.  Van  Buren,  colonel;  William  B.  Hay- 
ward,  lieutenant  colonel;  and  James  C,  Lane,  major. 

Eight  companies  left  Brooklyn,  March  10,  1862,  and  proceeded  to  Wash- 
ington, the  two  remaining  companies,  I  and  K,  following  on  April  7th.  The 
eight  companies,  on  March  isth,  crossed  the  Potomac  and  marched  to  Lang- 
ley,  Va.,  where  they  were  stationed  on  the  outposts  for  ten  days,  after  which 
they  returned  to  Washington.  Here  they  formed  a  part  of  Wads  worth's 
Division.  In  May  the  regiment  was  assigned  to  Doubleday's  Brigade,  of 
King's  Division,  McDowell's  Corps,  and  was  stationed  at  Aquia  Creek. 

On  May  25th  the  One  hundred  and  second  was  suddenly  ordered  to  Har- 
per's Ferry  with  other  troops,  on  account  of  the  threatened  advance  of  Stone- 
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wall  Jackson  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  On  arriving:  there  the  regiment 
reported  to  Gen.  Rufus  Saxton,  under  whose  command  it  ser\'ed  at  Harper's 
Ferry  until  June  ist,  when  it  was  placed  in  Cooper's  Brigade,  of  Sigel's 
Division.  With  this  command  it  served  in  the  Shenandoali  Valley  during  the 
ensuing  campaign.  This  brigade  was  composed  of  the  Third  Maryland.  One 
hundred  and  second  New  York,  One  hundred  and  ninth  and  One  hundred 
and  eleventh  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Eighth  and  Twelfth  United  States  Infantry. 

On  June  26,  1862,  the  Army  of  Virginia,  under  command  of  Gen,  John 
Pope,  was  organized,  upon  which  the  brigade  became  the  Second  Brigade, 
Gen.  Henry  E.  Prince,  of  Augur's  (Second)  Division,  Banks's  Corps. 

Under  command  of  Major  Lane  the  regiment  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Mountain,  August  9,  1862,  where  it  lost  115  in  killed  and  wounded,  or 
over  50  per  cent,  of  the  number  taken  in  action.  Capt.  Julius  Spring  was 
killed,  and  Capt.  Arthur  Cavanaugh  mortally  wounded  in  this  battle.  After 
taking  part  in  the  subsequent  movement  of  Pope's  retreat,  including  the  battle 
of  Second  Bull  Run,  the  regiment,  in  company  with  its  corps,  started  on  the 
Antietam  campaign  in  Maryland.  On  September  12th,  Banks's  Corps  was 
designated  as  the  Twelfth  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  Mansfield 
was  assigned  to  its  command. 

At  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  the  corps  was  held  in  reserve,  and  was  not 
under  fire.  Three  days  later  it  was  actively  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Antietam. 
The  One  hundred  and  second  New  York  was  commanded  in  this  action  by 
Lieut.  Col.  James  C.  Lane,  who  had  been  promoted  from  major.  The  regi- 
ment entered  the  fight  at  6:30  a.  m.  with  the  division,  and  was  not  relieved 
until  1:30  p,  m.  The  division  drove  the  enemy  from  the  East  Woods,  and, 
crossing  the  Sharpsburg  Pike,  entered  the  West  Woods  around  the  Dunker 
Church,  holding  this  advanced  position  several  hours.  Captain  Cornell  fell 
early  in  the  action,  being  killed  by  a  sharpshooter  while  the  regiment  vas 
deploying  from  close  column  by  division  into  line  of  battle. 

After  this  battle,  on  October  2^,  1862,  some  changes  were  made  in  the 
Second  Division,  and,  as  a  result,  the  regiment  was  placed  in  the  Third 
Brigade,  commanded  by  Gen.  George  S.  Greene.  The  brigade,  as  newly 
organized,  contained  the  following  commands: 


60th  New  York, 

78th  New  York, 

I02d    New  York, 

137th  New  York, 

149th  New  York, 


Col.  Abel  Godard, 
Maj.  Henry  R.  Stagg, 
Col.  James  C.  Lane, 
Col.  David  Ireland, 
Col.  Henry  A,  Barnum. 


These  regiments  served  together  in  the  Third  Brigade  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  Gen.  John  W,  Geary  was  placed  in  command  of  the  division,  a  position 
which  he  retained  without  change  until  the  corps  was  disbanded  in  1865,  The 
division  was  encamped  on  Loudoun  Heights,  and,  subsequently,  on  Bolivar 
Heights,  near  Harper's  Ferry,  for  three  months  or  more  after  the  battle  of 
Antietam.  On  November  9th  General  Geary,  with  his  command,  made  a 
reconnoissance  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley  as  far  as  Rippon,  -near  Berryville, 
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developing  the  information  that  the  Confederate  army  had  disappeared  from 
General  McClellan's  front.  On  December  2d,  the  division  made  another 
reconnoissance  in  force  up  the  valley,  marching  this  time  as  far  as  Winchester, 
during  which  some  skirmishing  and  fighting  occurred. 

General  Slocum's  Corps  left  its  camps  about  Harper's  Ferry  on  December 
II,  1862,  and,  marching  through  the  Loudoun  Valley,  moved  by  Leesburg, 
Fairfax  Court  House  and  Dumfries  nearly  to  Fredericksburg,  whither  it  had 
been  ordered  in  support  of  Burnside.  But  the  battle  having  been  fought  and 
the  campaign  ended  before  the  corps  could  arrive,  the  corps  returned  to  Fairfax 
Station  where  it  encamped  for  a  short  time.  Leaving  Fairfax  on  January  19, 
1863,  the  brigade  made  a  **  mud  march  "  to  Aquia  Creek  Landing,  where  it 
went  into  winter  quarters  and  remained  until  the  opening  of  the  spring  cam- 
paign. Colonel  Van  Buren  having  resigned  his  commission.  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Lane,  who  had  commanded  the  regiment  in  nearly  all  its  battles  and 
campaigns,  was  commissioned  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  Capt.  Robert  Avery 
was  made  lieutenant  colonel. 

The  One  hundred  and  second  New  York  started  on  the  Chancellorsville 
campaign  April  26,  1863,  leaving  its  camp  at  Aquia  Creek  and  marching  seven- 
teen miles  that  day.  It  arrived  at  the  Chancellor  House  on  Thursday,  April 
30th.  The  next  day — ^May  ist  —  the  Twelfth  Corps  made  a  reconnoissance 
towards  Fredericksburg;  during  which  it  encountered  the  enemy;  after  some 
ikirmishing  it  returned  to  its  place  of  bivouac.  Here  the  regiment  threw  up 
log  breastworks  in  the  forest  and  dug  intrenchments.  The  men  used  their 
bayonets  for  digging,  and  then,  removing  the  dirt  with  their  tin  cups  and 
plates,  filled  in  the  front  of  their  breastworks  with  it 

During  the  2d  the  division  remained  in  its  works,  while  the  Third  Corps 
and  Williams's  Division  of  the  Twelfth  Corps  moved  out  to  attack  the  enemy. 
But  the  attack  on  the  Eleventh  Corps  by  Stonewall  Jackson's  troops  put 
Hooker's  entire  army  on  the  defensive,  and  Sickles  and  Williams  hastily  re- 
turned to  their  positions  in  the  general  line. 

On  the  following  day,  May  3d,  the  battle  raged  furiously  along  the  whole 
front  During  the  action  the  One  hundred  and  second  captured  several  officers 
and  men  of  the  Twelfth  Georgia,  together  with  their  colors.  But,  at  10  a.  m,, 
the  Confederate  batteries,  having  occupied  Hazel  Grove,  were  enabled  to  deliver 
a  raking,  flank  fire  on  Geary's  position,  and  his  division  was  ordered  to  with- 
draw. The  whole  army  was  obliged  to  yield  its  ground  and  retreat  While 
doing  so  the  regiment  halted  at  the  Chancellor  House,  which  w?s  then  in 
flames,  and  supported  a  batter)^  at  that  point  until  all  the  other  infantry  on 
that  part  of  tlie  field  had  retreated.  The  One  hundred  and  second  then  moved 
off  in  perfect  order.  In  this  action  the  regiment  lost  51  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  39  captured  or  missing;  total,  90,  Lieut  Francis  Bacon  was  among  the 
killed,  and  Col.  Avery  was  severely  wounded. 

The  division  withdrew  to  a  position  on  the  Rappahannock  River,  covering 
the  United  States  Ford,  and  on  the  6th,  recrossing  tlic  river,  returned  to  its 
camps  at  Aquia  Landing. 

After  resting  for  a  month  the  regiment  broke  camp  on  June  13,  1863,  and 
marched  with  the  corps  on  the  Gettysburg  campaign.    Passing  through  Vir- 
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ginia  and  Maryland  the  corps  arrived  at  Littlestown,  Pa.,  on  June  30th.  At 
a  muster  held  here,  the  One  hundred  and  second  New  York  reported  16  officers 
and  232  men  present  for  duty,  including  noncombatants. 

On  the  following  day,  July  ist,  the  corps  moved  to  Two  Taverns  where  it 
was  awaiting  orders  when  General  Slocum  received  the  news  that  there  was 
heavy  fighting  at  Gettysburg  and  that  General  Reynolds  was  killed.  Slocum 
put  his  corps  in  motion  immediately,  and  marching  along  the  Baltimore  Pike, 
arrived  at  Rock  Creek  about  the  time  that  the  Union  troops  were  falling  back 
through  the  town  to  Cemetery  Hill.  Two  brigades  of  Geary's  Division  were 
ordered  to  occupy  Little  Round  Top,  and  the  One  hundred  and  second 
bivouacked  there  at  nightfall,  with  its  pickets  pushed  forward  to  the  Emmits- 
burg  Road. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  two  brigades  —  Candy's  and  Greene's  —  were 
ordered  to  rejoin  their  corps  on  Gulp's  Hill.  The  division  formed  line  in  the 
woods  that  covered  the  hill,  and  threw  up  a  line  of  breastworks  along  its  crest. 
The  regiment  lay  here  all  day  without  going  into  action.  About  6  in  the  even- 
ing the  Twelfth  Corps  left  its  intrenchments  and  marched  to  the  extreme 
left  of  the  army  to  the  support  of  General  Sickles,  leaving  Greene's  Brigade 
to  hold  the  position  on  Gulp's  Hill.  The  brigade  now  held  the  extreme  right 
of  the  Union  line.  In  order  to  occupy  the  breastworks  thus  vacated  by  the 
corps.  Cireene  formed  his  brigade  in  a  single  line,  with  spaces  between  the  men, 
the  regiments  moving  to  the  right  as  the  line  lengthened.  The  men  had 
scarcely  accomplished  this  extended  formation  when  a  sharp  crackling  fire  on 
the  skirmish  line  announced  the  approach  of  ihc  cn^n^.y.  and  the  dusky  forest, 
already  darkened  with  the  shadows  of  approaching:  r.:^h:.  i:lowed  with  the  red 
flashes  of  musketry. 

Johnson's  Confederate  Division,  composeil  ot  ihc  brigav^es  of  Jones,  Steuart 
and  Nichols,  was  advancing  to  the  attack,  li  was  :hr<>o  brigades  against  one. 
But  Greene's  veterans  lay  quietly  behind  their  brvasiworks.  reser\ing  their  fire 
until  the  yelling  Confederates  were  within  a  few  \  arvls.  and  then  springing  to 
their  feet  poured  volley  after  volley  into  the  ranks  vM'  their  assailants.  The 
assault  was  repulsed.  The  enemy  made  reiMfatevl  attempts  to  carr>-  the  hill 
and  for  two  hours  the  musketr>-  was  incessant.  The  tiring  ceased  at  9:30  p.  m., 
and  the  defeated  Confederates  withvlrew  to  the  fvx^t  of  the  hill  where  they 
awaited  daylight.  But  on  the  right  of  the  brigavlc  the  enemy  occupied  the 
vacant  breastworks  of  the  cori>s.  Greene  Unng  unable  to  furnish  men  to  hold 
the  entire  line. 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  jivl,  while  the  tlashes  from  the  rifles  of 
the  pickets  still  showed  a  revl  blaee  in  the  shavlowy  dawn.  Slocum's  artiller\- 
opened  with  an  appalling  rvur.  uikI  then  the  Twcltth  Cv^rps  infantry,  which 
IkuI  returned  in  the  night.  nuuK-  a  jiatlaut  effort  to  rej^ain  their  lost  intrench- 
nieut.s.  At  the  same  time.  Jv»hu.Nv»»\'s  PivisivMi.  ixMutorce^l  by  four  additional 
luinades,  i»pened  with  heavx  \\vlJv\s  v^t^  musketrv  and  chargevl  forNvard  in  an 
rtTtut  to  seize  the  lUvltiuu>i-e  INke.  Vivwne.  by  ivtusit\g  his  right  regiment,  still 
lulil  hi.s  |i.u t  ot  tlio  l>iiast\vv»rks  and  nuvle  a  unpossiMe  tor  the  enemy  to  ad- 
vrtuie  at  that  part  i»t  the  hue.  IVr  newu  hvnns  the  tore.^t  of  Gulp's  Hill  echoed 
with  ilu-  Hashing  \v»!U>s.  whvvxv  tvMi  was  douMovl  by  the  resounding  echoes  of 
the  wooiln. 
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About  9  a.  m.  the  One  hundred  and  second  was  relieved  by  the  One  hundred 
and  fiftieth  New  York,  of  Williams's  Division,  and  the  regiment  fell  back  in 
order  to  clean  the  rifles  and  replenish  their  cartridge  boxes.  In  less  than  half 
an  hour  the  little  regiment  returned  to  its  place  in  line  and  relieved  the  One 
hundred  and  fiftieth.  About  10  a.  m.  the  Twelfth  Corjis  advanced  its  whole 
line,  recaptured  its  works,  and  drove  Johnson's  defeated  regiments  back  to  the 
line  of  Rock  Creek. 

The  losses  of  the  Confederates  in  front  of  Greene*s  breastworks  were  terrible; 
at  no  place  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg  did  the  dead  lie  thicker  than  on  the 
wooded  slope  below  the  line  of  this  glorious  New  York  brigade.  The  casual- 
ties in  the  regiment  were  not  numerous,  owing  to  the  protection  of  the  works. 
Two  gallant  officers,  however,  lost  their  lives.  Capt.  John  Mead,  and  Adj. 
J.  V.  Upham  fell  while  bravely  cheering  on  their  men.  Colonel  Lane  was 
seriously  wounded,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Capt.  Lewis  R.  Stegman, 
who  directed  the  movements  of  the  regiment  with  cool  deliberation  and  soldierly 
bearing  during  the  rest  of  the  battle. 

Following  slowly  in  pursuit  of  Lee's  retreating  army  the  regiment  recrossed 
the  Potomac  July  19th  on  the  pontoon  bridge  at  Harper's  Ferrj',  and  march- 
ing through  Ashby's  Gap  and  Thoroughfare  Gap,  arrived  on  the  31st  at  Ellis's 
Ford,  on  the  Rappahannock  River,  where  it  encamped.  In  the  latter  part  of 
September  the  Twelfth  Corps  was  ordered  to  Tennessee  to  relieve  Rosecrans* 
army  at  Chattanooga. 

Marching  to  Bealton  Station,  Va.,  the  regiment  was  placed  in  freight  cars 
and  sent  to  Washington;  thence  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to 
Bellaire;  and  thence  via  Indianapolis,  Louisville  and  Nashville  to  Mur frees- 
borough,  Tenn,,  where  it  arrived  October  6th.  On  the  28th  it  started  for  the 
front  as  guard  for  a  wagon  train,  and  arrived  at  Wauhatchie,  near  Chattanooga, 
on  November  nth. 

The  regiment  was  conspicuously  and  honorably  engaged  in  the  famous 
"Battle  above  the  Clouds"  at  Lookout  Mountain,  November  24,  1863,  This 
battle  was  fought  and  won  by  Geary's  "  White  Star  "  Division,  of  the  Twelfth 
Corps,  supported  by  a  brigade  (Whi taker's)  of  the  Fourth  Corps. 

The  One  hundred  and  second,  leaving  its  camp  in  the  early  morning,  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  Lookout  Mountain  at  8  o'clock.  The  brigade  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Ireland,  of  the  One  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  New  York, 
General  Greene  having  been  seriously  wounded  a  few  weeks  previous  at  the 
battle  in  Wauhatchie  Valley.  Geary  formed  his  division  with  Ireland's  Brigade 
in  the  centre,  and  the  One  hundred  and  second  New  York,  Colonel  Lane,  was 
ordered  forward  as  skirmishers.  Up  the  steep  declivities  of  the  mountain  side, 
over  rocks  and  fallen  trees,  the  White  Stars  charged  boldly,  driving  the  enemy 
from  their  intrenchments  and  capturing  entire  regiments  through  skillful 
manoeuvres.  The  regiment  was  the  first  to  reach  the  plateau  at  the  Craven 
House,  where  the  enemy  made  his  principal  defence.  But  this  stronghold 
yielded  also  to  the  gallant  impetuosity  of  the  veterans  of  the  Twelfth  Corps, 
and  the  astonished  Confederates,  who  had  regarded  the  position  as  impreg- 
nable, were  obliged  to  abandon  the  position.  About  1  o'clock  a  portion  of  the 
enemy  made  a  final  assault  on  the  left  of  Ireland's  Brigade,  but  a  detachment 
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of  skirmishers,  tinder  Capt.  Lewis  R.  Stegman  (One  hundred  and  second  New 
York),  and  one  regiment  of  Whitaker's  veteran  troops  rushed  to  the  support 
of  the  threatened  point  and  the  attack  was  repelled.  During  the  battle  the 
division  captured  1,940  prisoners,  2,800  stand  of  arms,  and  50  officers'  swords. 
Ireland's  Brigade  captured  4  battle  flags  and  2  pieces  of  artillery. 

During  all  this  fighting  heavy  clouds  of  fog  rolled  up  and  along  the  mountain 
side,  completely  shutting  out  from  view  the  valley  at  Chattanooga,  and,  at 
times,  the  summit  of  the  mountain  where  the  Union  flag  was  planted  after  the 
battle.  Around  Chattanooga  were  encamped  Union  troops  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland,  who  watched  anxiously  the  course  of  the  battle.  At  times 
the  movements  of  tlie  contending  forces  were  hidden  by  the  clouds  that  drifted 
along  the  mountain  slopes,  and  the  upward  tide  of  battle  could  be  traced  only 
by  the  crackling  musketry,  and  the  long,  loud  Northern  cheer. 

At  intervals  there  were  rifts  in  the  clouds  through  which  the  Western  soldiers 
saw  with  astonishment  the  regimental  flags  of  the  "  Potomac  men  "  floating 
proudly  over  the  enemy's  works  at  the  Craven  House.  These  Western  troops 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  many  reverses  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
were  due  to  lack  of  good  fighting  material.  But  when  they  saw  the  pluck, 
enthusiasm  and  skill  with  which  these  men  of  the  Twelfth  Corps  swept  up  the 
moimtain  side,  they  admitted  freely  that  they  had  been  deceived.  And  they 
were  to  have  further  convincing  proofs  before  the  Atlanta  campaign  was  over, 

Owing  to  its  dash  and  discipline,  combined  with  skillful  manoeuvring,  the 
loss  in  the  White  Star  Division  was  comparatively  small.  Though  the  Con- 
federates occupied  strong  positions  they  were  repeatedly  flanked  out  of  their 
works,  and  forced  to  either  surrender  or  hastily  retreat  without  delivering  their 
fire.  The  ascent  was  steep  and  difficult;  but  Geary's  brigades  advanced 
rapidly,  changed  front  at  times  by  half-wheels,  and  outflanked  the  enemy,  all 
with  the  same  precision  with  which  they  moved  over  the  level  fields  at  Antietam. 

The  flag  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Pennsylvania  was  planted  at  the  summit  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  and  the  defeated  enemy  'disappeared  in  retreat.  But  the 
victory  had  cost  the  One  hundred  and  second  the  usual  price  in  blood  and 
gallant  lives.  Maj.  Gilbert  M,  Elliott  was  killed,  the  first  man  in  the  division 
to  fall.  The  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  regiment,  Robert  Avery,  fell,  his  thigh 
broken  by  a  rifle  ball,  the  wound  necessitating  amputation. 

The  victory  was  gained,  but  there  was  more  fighting  to  be  done,^ —  more 
honor  to  be  won.  On  the  following  day  the  regiment  was  engaged  in  the 
greater  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge,  where  it  supported  a  battery.  Two  days 
later,  November  27th,  the  enemy  pushed  on  in  pursuit  of  Bragg's  retreating 
forces,  encountering  the  enemy  on  the  hills  beyond  Ringgold,  Ga.  Some 
Western  troops  having  been  driven  back  in  confusion  through  the  gap  at 
Taylor's  Ridge,  the  brigade  was  ordered  forward  to  their  relief.  This  ad- 
vance was  made  at  a  double  quick  through  a  hot  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery' 
to  the  designated  position,  during  which  three  charges  of  canister  tore  through 
its  ranks.  Captain  Greene,  Assistant  Adjutant  General  of  the  brigade,  and  a  son 
of  General  Greene,  lost  his  leg  by  one  of  these  artillery  missiles.  His  father  was 
desperately  wounded  at  Wauhatchie,  a  month  previous.  The  position  was 
carried  and  held.     Then  Captain  Stegman  and  Lieutenant  Davis,  of  the  One 
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hundred  and  second,  advanced  with  a  party  of  skirmishers,  cleared  the  pass 
completely,  and  pushed  on  to  the  burning  railroad  bridges  over  the  Catoosa 
Creek  in  time  to  extinguish  the  flames  which  had  been  kindled  by  the  retreat- 
ing enemy  to  check  further  pursuit. 

In  December,  1863,  the  regiment  re-enlisted  for  three  years  more,  and  re- 
ceived the  customary  furlough  granted  to  veterans  for  such  enlistment.  On 
January  3,  1864,  tinder  command  of  Captain  Stegman,  the  bronzed  and  war- 
worn heroes  boarded  the  cars  for  their  journey  to  New  York,  happy  over 
the  prospect  of  a  respite  from  toil  and  peril,  short  though  it  must  be.  Their 
furlough  over,  they  returned  to  the  front,  arriving  at  Stevenson,  Ala.,  March 
17,  1864. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Atlanta  campaign  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Corps  were  consolidated,  the  new  organization  being  designated  as  the  Twen- 
tieth Corps,  to  the  command  of  which  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker  was  assigned. 
The  corps  retained  the  old  flannel  star  of  the  Twelfth  as  its  badge.  Aside  from 
the  accession  of  new  regiments  no  change  was  made  in  Geary's  Division. 
Two  regiments  —  the  Twenty-ninth  and  One  hundred  and  eleventh  Pennsyl- 
\ania  —  were  added  to  the  old  Third  Brigade.  Colonel  Ireland  retained  com- 
mand of  the  brigade,  General  Greene  being  still  incapacitated  by  his  wound. 

Bidding  a  final  good-bye  to  its  comfortable  winter  quarters  at  Stevenson, 
May  2,  1864,  the  One  hundred  and  second  started  on  its  way  to  join 
the  army,  then  moving  on  the  Atlanta  campaign.  Though  marching  south- 
ward, the  regiment  was,  in  reality,  on  its  homeward  march.  Its  steps  were  not 
to  be  retraced,  though  its  long  route  home  lay  by  Atlanta  and  the  Sea,  and 
many  months  of  fighting  and  privation  were  to  elapse  before  the  return  of 
peace  would  enable  it  to  encamp  once  more  at  Washington  under  the  shadow 
of  the  dome  of  the  National  CapitoL 

The  four  ensuing  months  were  a  period  of  constant  marching  or  fighting. 
The  regiment  was  engaged  with  honorable  distinction  at  the  battles  of  Resaca, 
Dallas,  Kenesaw,  Pine  Mountain  and  Kolb's  Farm.  Colonel  Lane  led  the 
regiment  until  June  15th,  when  sickness  forced  him  to  relinquish  the  command. 
Maj.  Lewis  R.  Stegman,  a  brave  and  accomplished  officer,  succeeded  him. 
But  Stegman  fell  seriously  wounded  the  next  day,  while  gallantly  leading  a 
charge  up  the  slope  of  Pine  Mountaia  The  command  then  devolved  on 
Capt  Barent  Van  Buren. 

On  July  12,  1864,  while  on  the  Atlanta  campaign  the  Seventy-eighth  New 
York  was  consolidated  with  the  One  hundred  and  second.  The  latter  regiment 
retained  its  number,  but  the  colonelcy  and  lieutenant  colonelcy  were  awarded 
respectively  to  Colonel  Hammerstein  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Chatfield  of  the 
Seventy-eighth. 

Under  Colonel  Hammerstein  the  One  hundred  and  second  fought  well  and 
bravely  at  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Ga.,  July  20th,  where  the  casualty  list  of  llie 
campaign  was  lengthened  by  55  more,  who  fell  killed  or  wounded  on  that 
bloody  field.  Then  followed  the  Siege  of  Atlanta  with  almost  daily  losses 
in  the  trenches;  and  then  on  September  2d,  the  city  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy, 
and  the  Twentieth  Corps,  now  under  General  Slocum,  entered  the  place.  The 
victorious  campaign  was  over,  and  for  two  months  the  regiment,  together 
with  the  corps,  enjoyed  a  period  of  well-earned  rest  and  recuperation  while 
encamped  quietly  in  and  around  Atlanta. 
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Shcnnatrsi  famous  March  to  the  Sea  began  November  15th,  On  that  day 
(ho  rcKiijK'tit  ftarktnl  knajjsacks  and  went  marching  through  Georgia.  No 
hattlc  occnrrrtl  (turing  the  march;  but  there  was  some  skirmishing,  plenty  of 
ft 'raging,  and  considerable  work  in  tearing  up  and  destroying  railroads. 

A  lilllc  over  three  weeks  of  marching,  foraging,  and  skirmishing  and  the 
rorp.H  vicploved  in  front  (if  the  enemy's  eartliworks  at  Savannah-  The  March 
to  the  Sea  was  over,  ami  the  investment  and  siege  of  that  city  began.  On  the 
day  following  its  arrival  the  brigade,  now  under  Colonel  H.  A.  Bamum,  of 
ihc  (.hie  lunulrrtl  and  forty-ninth  New  York,  formed  for  an  assault;  but  the 
onler  was  countermanded  and  siege  operations  were  commenced.  A  Rebel  gun- 
boat on  the  river  threw  some  six  and  one-half  and  nine-inch  shells  into  the 
work*,  wounding  several  of  the  regiment,  but  the  casualties  during  the  siege 
wcrr  not  numerous.  The  Confederates  evacuated  Savannah  on  the  2ist,  where- 
\i\x>n  (jcar\'s  Di\nsion  look  possession  of  the  city,  the  skirmishers  of  the  One 
hunilrei)  and  second,  followed  by  the  regiment  under  Lieutenant  Colonel 
ChalfieUI,  being  the  first  to  engage  the  rear  guard  and  enter  the  place. 

After  six  weeks'  rest  at  Savannali  the  army  moved,  February  4,  1865,  on 
Its  mvthwarvl  march  through  the  CaroUnas,  arriving  at  Goldsborough,  N.  C, 
Maivh  ^  1H65.  The  brigade  did  not  participate  in  Slocum's  battles  at 
Av«rasborouRfh  and  Bentonvillc;  but  the  campaign  was  one  in  which  the  men 
uiHlcTA'eiU  hardships  and  fatigues  equal  to  any  in  their  previous  experience. 

After  encamping  at  GoMshorough  for  two  weeks  the  regiment  marched  with 
iht  UigMk  to  Kaleigh,  N.  C,»  where  it  also  remained  for  two  weeks.  On 
May  l»  1865,  the  war  having  ended,  the  corps  took  up  its  march  to  Washing- 
tow,  ll  ptned  ttoouirh  Richmond,  across  the  Chickahominy  and  North  Anna 
River,  thrOMgti  ^  batttctieUls  ol  Spotsylvania  and  the  Wilderness,  where 
th«  I'mon  ikad  still  lay  unbumd*  owr  the  ground  where  the  regiment  fought 
«  Oi«»c«lkN«vilK  •CfOtt  the  Rappahannock,  by  the  old  camp  grounds  at 
F^i**M^»  to  Alfextmlrli^  whtt^  it  arrived  May  19th.  It  had  marched  380  miles 
«ft«r  klkVil^  GoMsboioil^  an  aT«fi((«  of  sixteen  miles  a  day.  But  the  war 
^M»  oitr;  «idl  «l|^  brawlil  IImm  W/mttr  home,  and  the  veterans  moved  along 
«t  «  Stctiil^r^  Twli^tfint  |t«c«^  tMt  iMtrts  were  no  longer  heavy  with  grim 
it^^tx^.  bwt  %ht  witii  h*!^  a«itkti>ations. 

0«t  M«y  A||||  lilt  iintomt  «ra»cd  the  Potomac  on  the  Long  Bridge  and 
1NanKipat«4  li  ^  iMi  GmmI  INwttW  at  Washington. 

At  tlMb  Hme  ^  m«s  vV«wnMlArf  l^r  Col.  Harvey  S.  Chatfield,  who  was  com- 
IwMi^nt^  :.-4jih|  ^wM  te  ^MifS*  *^^  Colonel  Hammerstem,  January  7, 
lil^     "^T^  TtSlHMMIItMytoi  ^  twice  until  July  21,  1865,  when  it  was 

««^«^  v>^  aft  AVvMi^Wlk  V*.  .  ,  ,     . 

^^  ^'W  liMi^«A  MiA  «M^M^  ^^*^^  York  had  a  long  and  honorable  record. 
tX  ^ikT^  M\m  ttN^»  ^  vmiyNKlk  *l*^  ^  **'  casualties  in  battle  were  not  as 
WWnw^  Irt^  jr»Z^  .Nt^iWlii*  ^»t^  rtgiwcnts;  still,  its  losses  in  action  were 
Vf^*tNWi*|W,««K>^  16  tl*«««iher»  engaged. 

h%  <iiWMi^%m  '^'^^  ^  «*«y5  '^  ^^"^''^  '^  different  armies  and  on 
V  Tj^T  -  A^eH.     Its  dead  filled  many  a  hero's  grave, — 

i  .      ,  >.  -ixUr  Mtinntain,  and  in  the  gloomy  thickets 

H  OMMicdte«i^i^  te  ttto^toii4  ^  ^^  *l"**  Antietam ;  in  Penn- 
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sylvania,  under  the  forest-crowned  slopes  at  Gettysburg;  in  Tennessee,  beneath 
the  beetling  crags  of  Lookout  Mountain;  in  Georgia,  under  the  waving  pines 
of  Resaca  and  Dallas;  and  in  the  Carolinas,  by  the  swamps  and  rivers  that 
barred  their  toilsome  march. 


"  Nor  shall  their  glory  be  forgot 

While  Fame  her  record  keeps. 
Or  Honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 

Where  Valor  proudly  sleeps. 
Nor  wreck,  nor  change,  nor  winter's  blight. 

Nor  Time's    remorseless  doom. 
Can  dim  one  ray  of  holy  light 

That  gilds  their  glorious  tomb." 
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DEDICATION  OF  MONUMENT, 

(20th  N.  Y.  state  MILITIA) 

80th  REGIMENT  INFANTRY— "  ULSTER  GUARD." 

October  4,   1888. 

Address  of  Col.  John  McEntee. 
Fellow  Soldiers  and  Fellow  Citizens: 

It  devolves  upon  me,  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Veteran  Association  of  the 
Twentieth  New  York  State  Mihtia,  to  call  this  meeting  to  order. 

Comrades,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-five  full  round  years  we  are  met  together 
on  the  scene  of  a  great  conflict  in  which  yon  can  feet,  with  pride,  that  yon 
bore  an  important  part. 

Standing  here  to-day  we  cannot  but  compare  the  scenes  of  the  present 
with  the  eager,  high-wrought  strife  of  those  days  of  war.  This  clear,  pure 
air,  this  gorgeous  ripening  foliage,  this  bright,  beautiful  October  day,  quiet 
and  peaceful  as  a  Sabbath  morning  —  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  roar 
of  artillery,  tlie  rattle  of  musketry,  the  rumble  of  army  wagons  and  ambulances, 
the  groans  of  the  wounded,  and  farewells  of  the  dying.  But  high  above  all, 
through  the  smoke  of  battle  and  the  mist  of  these  years,  in  broad,  clear  light, 
shine  the  acts  of  valor,  the  heroic  deeds,  the  glorious,  self-sacrificing  patriotism, 
the  hardy  manhood  of  those  living  and  dead  who,  on  thss  spot,  offered  and 
gave  their  lives  that  "  this  Government  of  the  people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 

Fellow  soldiers,  that  you  bore  your  part  well,  is  attested  by  this  imposing 
mnnunient.  It  was  procured  through  an  appropriation  made  by  the  people 
of  your  State,  supplemented  by  a  liberal  gift  from  your  fellow  townsman  — 
that  high-minded,  patriotic  citizen,  Hon.  Thomas  Cornell.  The  generous  con- 
tribution of  Mr.  Cornell  has  enabled  you  to  erect  a  more  elaborate  structure 
than  the  State  allowance  would  purchase.  , 

We  are  here  to-day,  my  friends,  for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  this  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  those  who  fought  and  those  who  gave  their  lives  on 
this  memorable  field,  that  the  Nation  might  live. 


ADDRESS  OF  GEN.  THEODORE  B.  GATES. 
Comrades  of  the  Old  Twentieth: 

Once  more  a  few  of  us  congregate  on  this  historic  ridge,  where,  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  we  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  armed  ranks  to  stay  the  march 
of  a  confident  and  vahant  foe.  How  well  we  and  our  fallen  comrades  per- 
formed the  perilous  work  assigned  to  us,  it  is  meet  we  should  leave  for  others 
to  declare.  But  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  without  a  violation  of  becoming 
modesty,  that  we  ourselves,  and  these  our  friends  who  grace  this  ceremony 
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by  their  presence,  may  visit  this  spot  and  recall  the  scenes  and  events  which 
twenty-five  years  ago  made  this  ground  forever  famous,  without  a  blush  of 
shame  for  the  behavior  of  the  "  Ulster  Guard  "  on  that  occasion. 

Then  we  came  as  soldiers,  battling  for  the  preservation  of  our  national 
existence  and  for  the  perpetuity  of  this  republican  government.  Then  we 
constituted  a  unit  in  an  army  inspired  by  the  noblest  sentiments  for  which  men 
can  offer  up  their  lives  —  loyalty  to  country.  Then  this  ridge  and  these  ad- 
jacent woods  and  fields,  now  so  pastoral  and  peaceful,  were  trodden  by  the 
hurrying  feet  of  armed  men  and  swept  by  a  merciless  storm  of  lead  and  iron. 
The  air,  now  so  calm  and  clear  and  beautiful,  was  then  thick  with  the  smoke 
of  battle  and  tremulous  with  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of  artillery. 

But  these  and  all  like  scenes  long  since  faded  into  the  quietude  of  unbroken 
peace,  while  over  the  war  cloud  arose  the  glorious  sun  of  a  recemented  Union 
of  indissoluble  States,  with  but  one  national  flag,  one  national  government 
and  one  people.  To  commemorate  the  heroism  and  sacrifices  of  our  comrades 
of  the  old  Twentieth,  who  gave  their  lives  for  their  country  on  this  field,  on 
the  1st  day  of  July,  1863,  and  of  those  who  fell  in  the  succeeding  conflicts 
on  the  adjacent  battlefields,  this  granite  and  bronze  monument  has  been  erected, 
and  wc  have  traveled  hither  from  our  distant  homes  to  pay  this  final  token 
of  comradeship  to  the  memory  of  those  who  marched  and  fought  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Ulster  Guard,  and  who  finished  their  patriotic  work  by  paying  on  this 
battlefield  of  Gettysburg  the  highest  price  men  can  pay  for  their  country. 

Now  as  we  unveil  this  monument,  you  see  it  surmounted  by  the  sphere,  or 
circle,  representing  the  badge  of  the  First  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
whose  commander.  General  Reynolds,  was  killed  at  the  edge  of  the  grove,  a 
few  hundred  feet  east  of  this  spot,  and  where  a  monument  to  his  memory  now 
stands.  Around  the  outer  margin  of  this  sphere  are  the  words:  "  Ulster 
Guard  —  Twentieth  N.  Y.  State  Militia."  Within  the  circle,  formed  by  these 
words,  is  a  solid  bronze  shield,  on  which  are  engraven  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
regiment  —  an  open  raised-up  right  hand,  palm  to  the  front,  and  over  it  the 
legend:  "This  hand  for  our  country."  Under  the  sphere  are  the  words: 
"  Eightieth  New  York  Infantry,  First  Brigade,  Third  Division,  First  Corps. 
Organized  1851,  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  as  Twentieth  N.  Y.  S.  M.  April  28, 
1 86 1,  entered  United  States  service  for  three  months.  September  5,  1861, 
re-entered  service  for  three  years.  September  5,  1864,  re-enlisted  as  veterans 
for  the  war.    January  29,  1886,  mustered  out  of  service." 

On  the  obverse  of  the  die  is  the  following  memoranda:  "  Held  substantially 
this  position  from  about  12  m.,  July  i,  1863,  to  4  p.  m.;  July  2,  on  Cemetery 
Hill,  in  support  of  Third  Corps;  July  3,  in  front  line  of  battle,  resisting  Pickett's 
attack.    Number  engaged,  375;  killed,  35;  wounded,  in;  missing,  24." 

On  the  west  end  of  the  die  is  the  following  record  of  battles  in  which  the 
Twentieth  was  engaged:  "Norman's  Ford,  Warrenton  Springs,  Gainesville, 
Groveton,  Second  Bull  Run,  Chantilly." 

On  the  east  end:  "South  Mountain,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Gettys- 
burg, Petersburg." 

All  these  inscriptions  undergo  the  scrutiny  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  having  in  charge  these  grounds  and  monuments, 
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at  the  head  of  which  is  Maj.  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles;  and  they  must  be  justified 
by  the  proper  official  records. 

Comrades,  it  was  our  fortune  to  escape  the  fate  that  befell  so  many  of  our 
brothers-in-arms  on  these  fateful  fields,  and  as  we  go  hence  let  tis  carry  in 
our  hearts  a  renewed  affection  for  the  memory  of  the  brave  boys  we  left  here, 
and  a  deeper  love  for  the  dear  country  they  so  freely  gave  their  lives  to  pre- 
serve to  us  and  to  our  posterity. 


Maj.  Gen.  Abner  Doubleday,  in  command  of  the  First  Division,  First  Corps, 
at  Gettysburg,  being  unable  to  be  present,  sent  the  following  letter,  which  was 
read  by  Dr.  Robert  Loughran,  formerly  surgeon  of  the  Twentieth: 

(General  Doubleday's  Letter.) 

"  Mendham,  N.  J.,  Sept.  25,  1888. 
"  Comrades : — 

"  This  monument,  consecrated  to  patriotic  valor,  commemorates  the  deeds 
of  our  comrades  who  fell  here  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  war.  An  awful 
thunder  storm  brooded  over  the  Republic;  but  amid  the  flashes  of  lightning, 
the  roll  of  the  thunder  and  the  sweep  of  the  hurricane,  the  men  stood  firm  for 
liberty  and  law,  for  the  Constitution,  and  for  tlxe  right  of  every  man  to  be  paid 
for  his  labor.  They  did  their  manly  part  to  obliterate  the  last  vestiges  of 
slavery  and  barbarism  from  the  land. 

"  How  nobly  the  Twentieth  New  York  State  Militia  did  their  duty  on  this 
field  is  recorded  in  every  history  of  the  war.  I  recall  them  on  the  first  day 
as  they  made  our  left  secure,  by  holding  the  house  and  grounds  of  Harman, 
far  out  in  advance  of  our  main  Hue  and  very  near  to  that  of  the  Confederates. 
This  bold  advance,  which  proved  so  perilous  when  the  final  charge  was  made, 
impressed  the  enemy  and  induced  them  to  greatly  overrate  our  strength.  It 
almost  realized  the  spirited  lines  of  Tennyson: 

*  Charging  an  army  while  all  the  world  wondered.' 

"  At  the  close  of  the  severe  contest,  when  only  a  third  of  the  First  Corps  re- 
mained and  when  we  were  obliged  to  fall  back  to  avoid  being  cut  off  by  the 
overwhelming  forces  which  were  advancing  from  the  west,  northwest,  north 
and  northeast,  the  Twentieth  still  held  the  post  of  honor  in  rear  of  the  column 
which  passed  along  the  railroad  grading,  defying  Hill's  Corps  behind  llicm, 
and  Ewell's  on  their  left  flank.  Yet  so  lirm  and  orderly  was  their  retreat  that 
it  deterred  Ewell's  troops  from  making  a  direct  assault.  They  halted  to  throw 
out  a  line  of  skirniishcrs,  and  this  delay  enabled  the  Twentieth  to  make  their 
way  to  the  town  in  comparative  safety. 

"  On  the  second  day,  when  we  were  sent  to  aid  in  repelling  the  assault  of 
Anderson's  Division,  the  Twentieth  was  posted  by  the  side  of  Stannard's  Ver- 
mont Brigade,  in  the  line  nearest  lo  the  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the  yl. 
the  regiment  was  exposed  to  a  heavy  artillery  firt  for  two  hours  and  again  at 
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I  p.  m.,  when,  135  guns  having  opened  against  our  left  centre,  in  order  to 
demoralize  it  and  make  way  for  the  great  infantry  charge  which  Lee  hoped 
would  decide  the  fate  of  the  day,  the  Twentieth,  although  greatly  exposed,  took 
the  hlows  without  flinching.  When  the  severe  cannonade  was  over,  and  strong 
masses  of  infantry  came  forward  to  seize  the  Httle  clump  of  trees  on  the  bluff, 
which  was  their  objective  point,  the  Twentieth  New  York  State  Militia  and 
the  C)ne  hundred  and  fifty-first  Pennsylvania,  forming  a  demi-brigade  under 
Colonel  Gates,  sprang  forward  and  interposed  Detween  the  enemy  and  the 
grove  lie  was  endeavoring  to  reach.  Gates's  efforts  united  to  those  of  Stan- 
nard,  who  acted  directly  against  the  flank,  doubled  up  that  portion  of  the 
Confederate  Hue,  confused  it,  and  greatly  embarrassed  and  weakened  the  force 
of  its  assault,  llcfore  Pickett's  command  gave  way  entirely  and  fled,  part  of 
it  took  refuge  among  some  trees,  which  had  been  felled  earlier  in  the  day,  to 
clear  the  way  for  our  guns,  but  Gates  gave  them  no  rest.  He  charged  them 
with  his  demi-brigade  and  drove  them  from  their  last  covert,  and  the  plain  was 
.   covered  with  fugitives  and  victory  was  complete. 

*'  As  a  New  Yorker,  I  am  proud  of  the  record  of  the  Twentieth  New  York 
State  Militia,  and  as  an  eye-witness  of  their  courage  and  patriotic  devotion 
at  C Gettysburg,  I  am  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  their  achievements  in  the 
greatest  historic  battle  of  modern  times.  Their  action  contributed  greatly  to 
save  the  rich  cities  of  the  North  from  spoliation  and  the  grasp  of  an  iron 
despotism.  Their  descendants  will  come  here  in  the  future  as  to  a  sacred 
siirine,  and  forever  appreciate  the  great  sacrifice  which  brought  back  to  a 
sorely  aflHcted  country  the  placid  days  of  peace,  prosperity  and  contentment. 

"  As  we  look  at  the  situation  in  Europe,  where  immense  armies  are  organized 
to  take  possession  of  land  which  does  not  belong  to  them,  and  to  force  the  un- 
willing inhabitants  to  become  their  vassals,  we  turn  with  admiration  to  men 
like  our  fallen  comrades,  who  had  no  selfish  end  in  view,  but  who  fought  for 
the  liberty  and  well-being  of  all. 

"  And  Freedom  hallows  with  her  tread. 
This  silent  city  of  the  dead; 
For  beautiful  in  death  are  they 
Who  proudly  fall  in  her  array. 
And  soon,  O,  Goddess,  may  we  be. 
Forever  more  with  them  and  Thee." 

ABNER  DOUBLEDAY, 

Brevet  Major-General  U.  S.  Army, 

late  Major-General  U.  S.  Vols. 
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ORATION  BY  REV.  CORNELIUS  VAN  SANTVOORD,  D.  D. 

Chaplain  20th  N.  Y.  S.  M. 

Survivors  of  the  Ulster  Guard,  Comrades  and  Friends: 

This  is  an  occasion  of  unwonted  interest.  Wc  are  standing  to-day  on  a 
battlefield  renowned  through  all  the  world.  On  this  spot  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  two  great  armies,  composed  of  men  wlio  should  never  have  been 
enemies,  encountered  each  other  in  the  deadly  shock  of  war.  Tlie  fierce  con- 
flict prolonged  through  three  days,  during  which  the  result  hung  wavering 
in  the  balances,  ended  at  last  in  victory  crowning  the  Union  arms. 

The  red  field  was  won,  but  the  triumph  was  purchased  at  a  fearful  cost  The 
soil  drank  deep  of  the  best  blood  in  the  land,  for  the  young  men  of  a  nation 
largely  composing  its  armies  —  ardent,  enthusiastic,  generous  —  who  lay  down 
life  in  its  defence,  are  the  flower  of  a  nation's  nobility.  A  bereaved  country 
deeply  mourns  their  loss  and  will  never  cease  to  cherish  them  in  grateful 
remembrance. 

We  come  together,  comrades,  to  do  honor  to  these  brave  and  true-hearted 
men  who  died  that  the  country  might  live.  The  biood,  poured  out  like  water 
on  these  hills  and  plains,  was  shed  in  no  ignoble  cause,  and  for  the  attain- 
ment of  no  selfish  or  insignificant  end.  It  flowed  to  keep  the  bright  ensign 
of  the  Union  unsoiled,  to  defend  our  majestic  institutions  from  harm,  to 
shield  the  Republic,  the  loving  and  beloved  mother  of  us  all,  against  the  blows 
aimed  to  destroy  it.  We  stand,  therefore,  on  hallowed  ground.  It  is  con- 
secrated forever  by  patriotic  sulTering  and  sacrifice.  We  tread  it  with  rever- 
ence, as  memory  brings  up  before  us  tlie  heroism  and  fidelity  of  those  who 
counted  not  their  fives  dear  unto  themselves  when  duty  to  their  country  called 
them  to  give  this  supreme  test  of  their  devotion.  And  the  reverence  that  we 
now  feel  will  be  shared  by  succeeding  generations  of  our  countrymen,  who, 
visiting  this  spot  and  moving  with  solenm  tread  and  tearful  eye  among  these 
graves  of  patriots,  will  gratefully  recount  the  valuable  sen'ices  they  rendered 
to  the  country  and  draw  inspiration  to  high  and  noble  deeds  from  their  ex- 
ample. 

We  look  around  us.  We  see  scattered  all  over  this  historic  field  memorials 
reared  by  affection  and  gratitude  to  the  fallen  heroes  whose  bosoms  were  the 
bulwark  of  the  Nation.  These  monumental  structures  are  significant,-— they 
are  instructive  too.  They  stand  there  silent,  indeed,  but  how  eloquent  are 
they  all.  They  speak  with  no  audible  voice,  yet  is  their  utterance  more 
powerful  and  thrilling  than  that  of  the  most  magnetic  living  orator.  They  say 
to  us  with  solemn  emphasis  that  this  vast  and  peerless  country  which  Provi- 
dence has  made  our  home  is  well  worth  every  sacrifice  the  citizen  can  make 
to  preserve  it; — that  it  is  becoming  and  even  sweet  to  die,  if  the  exigency 
demand,  in  defending  this  more  than  royal  legacy  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
left  us  by  the  fathers,  and  transmitting  it  safe  to  those  who  come  after  us, — 
that  only  as  the  Union  remains  unbroken  can  the  perpetuity  of  this  fair  heritage 
Ije  secured,  and  that  when  evil  days  come  and  men  grow  fearful  and  despondent 
by  reason  of  dangers  surging  around  the  Nation,  it  is  then  for  the  eyes  of  the 
faint-hearted  to  turn  to  the  brave  men  whose  blood  enriches  these  plains  and 
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find  in  the  record  of  their  devoted  lives,  hope,  strength  and  courage,  fitted 
to  meet  and  vanquish  whatever  perils,  in  the  future,  threaten  the  national  safety. 

We  are  here,  comrades,  to  dedicate  another  of  these  mute  but  eloquent 
memorials.  Our  regard  for  the  dead  makes  us  heedful  of  the  interests  of  the 
living;  so  that  this  monument,  reared  in  honor  of  the  former,  will  stand  as  a 
faithful  monitor  from  whom  lessons  of  loyalty  and  duty  will  be  learned  by  the 
coming  generations  of  freemen.  Tlie  regiment  we  represent  formed  but  a 
small  part  of  the  great  Union  host  which  stood  marshalled  here  in  battle  array. 
All  were  animated  by  a  common  ardor  and  patriotism.  All  performed  their 
several  parts  bravely,  and  are  entitled  to  the  plaudits  of  a  grateful  country  which 
their  joint  valor  and  sacrifices  contributed  to  save.  We  are  here,  with  our 
surviving  comrades  elsewhere,  and  with  patriotic  fellow  citizens  over  all  the 
land,  to  honor  the  heroism  of  all  who  fell  on  these  sanguinary  days.  But  we 
pay  these  honors,  not  to  the  whole  body  of  the  fallen  soldiers,  brothers-in- 
arms though  they  all  were,  and  attached  to  us  by  the  strong  ties  which  bind 
men  to  a  kindred  cause  and  a  common  country.  This  monument  has  been 
reared,  and  we  now  dedicate  it  to  our  immediate  companions  in  arms,  whose 
names  and  faces  were  and  are  familiar  to  us,  whose  toils  and  hardships  we 
shared,  and  with  whom  we  were  constantly  associated  on  the  march,  in  the 
bivouac,  and  in  the  embattled  army.  It  is  natural  that  our  memory  should 
be  stamped  ineffaceabty  with  the  lineaments  of  these  friends  and  comrades  of 
other  days,  that  we  should  feel  towards  them  a  regard  and  tenderness  which 
intimate  personal  relations  rarely  fail  to  inspire,  and  that  this  monument  should 
be  the  tribute  which  the  heart  fondly  renders  to  the  personal  valor  and  worth 
of  those  with  whom  we  were  so  closely  connected. 

As  in  a  family,  when  one  of  its  number  dies,  the  last  aflfectionate  offices  are 
not  paid  to  the  departed  by  strangers  or  acquaintances  from  without,  but 
by  those  whose  interest  and  sensibility  are  deepest,  the  surviving  members 
oi  the  family  or  those  nearest  of  kin  —  so  in  a  regiment  which  is  one  family 
in  a  great  army.  The  members  in  it  who  die  are  objects  of  special  interest  and 
regard  to  comrades  left  behind.  Survivors  think  and  speak  of  former  inter- 
course with  the  fallen.  They  recall  the  scenes  witnessed  and  experiences 
shared  together,  and  while  thev  rejoice  in  being  spared  to  hail  the  return  of 
peace,  and  to  share  the  good  gifts  strewn  around  them  by  tlie  Divine  bounty 
in  this  free  and  happy  land,  they  think  with  emotion  of  their  brothers-in-arms 
who  died  without  seeing  this  auspicious  day,  and  are  prompted  to  feel  and 
exclaim  with 

"  Remembrance  saddening  o*cr  each   brow. 
How  had  the  brave  who  fell  exulted  now." 


It  is  proper,  therefore,  while  we  eulogize  the  valor  and  exalt  the  services  of 
all  who  shed  their  blood  on  this  field,  that  we  pay  special  tribute  to  the  de- 
parted worthies  of  our  own  regiment,  members  with  us  of  one  military  family, 
and  who,  in  the  hour  of  their  country's  supreme  peril,  shrank  not  from  the 
sacrifice  of  their  own  Hves  to  rescue  and  save  it.  1 

The  Twentieth  New  York  State  Militia  has  a  history  of  which  any  State 
may  well  feel  proud.    It  holds  an  honored  place  among  the  regiments  which 
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rendered,  each  in  its  allotted  sphere,  the  most  active  and  efficient  service 
throughout  the  war.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  respond  to  the  President's 
call  for  troops  to  maintain  the  national  authority.  When  the  assault  upon 
Fort  Sumter  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  land,  firing  every  patriotic  heart 
throughout  the  North,  the  sons  of  Ulster  ficvv  to  arms.  A  regiment  was 
speedily  enrolled  and  went  forward  with  ardor  to  join  the  loyal  array  of  the 
nation's  defenders.  Having  filled  out  its  stipulated  period  with  such  honor- 
able service  as  the  emergency  required,  it  returned  and  was  disbanded.  Not 
with  a  view,  however,  of  abandoning  the  country's  service.  The  enlistment 
of  a  new  regiment  to  serve  for  three  years  was  at  once  begun.  Many  who 
had  served  for  the  three  months'  term  enlisted  in  its  ranks,  while  others 
purposed  to  join  kindred  organizations  soon  to  be  formed.  The  work  was 
entered  upon  with  enthusiasm.  Recruits  came  forward  with  alacrity.  The 
requisite  numbers  were  quickly  supplied,  so  that  the  regiment,  with  full  ranks, 
was  ready  to  start  in  the  closing  days  of  October,  1861,  for  tJie  seat  of  the 
war.  It  was  incorporated  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  remaining  for  several 
months  near  Washington  engaged  in  the  preparatory  drill  and  exercises  calcu- 
ated  to  fit  the  army  for  the  sterner  service  in  the  field  it  would  soon  be  ca]led 
to  perform.  From  the  spring  of  1862  till  late  in  that  summer  it  formed  part 
of  the  corps  which  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  hold  bet^veen  Washington 
and  Richmond  as  a  safeguard  to  the  National  Capital.  After  the  Peninsular 
campaign  had  ended  in  failure,  and  General  Pope  had  been  placed  in  command 
of  the  Army  of  Virginia,  and  the  Confederate  leaders,  freed  from  the  fear  of 
Richmond's  fall,  were  concentrating  their  forces  on  the  Bull  Run  battlefield, 
the  Ulster  Guard  saw  its  first  serious  service  in  the  field.  The  regiment  was 
hotly  engaged  in  the  Second  Bull  Run  battles  running  through  the  29th  and 
30th  of  August.  On  the  latter  of  these  days  it  took  part  in  the  daring  and 
desperate  charge  of  King's  Division  —  a  charge  made  against  obstacles  which 
forbade  any  reasonable  hope  of  success. 

How  sharply  the  regiment  was  engaged  and  how  resolutely  it  performed 
the  part  assigned  it,  is  apparent  from  the  heavy  losses  it  sustained.  The 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  181,  of  whom  31  died  on  the  field, 
and  several  of  the  wounded  afterwards,  from  injuries  there  received.  Among 
these  was  Col,  George  W.  Pratt,  the  commander  of  the  regiment.  Struck 
down  by  a  shot  while  encouraging  his  men,  he  was  borne  to  his  home  in 
Albany,  where  his  valued  life  came  to  a  close  on  the  nth  of  the  following 
month.  He  had  promptly  responded  to  his  country's  call.  He  had  disre- 
garded all  inducements  which  high  social  position  and  attractive  home  sur- 
roundings presented,  to  dissuade  him  from  the  hardships  and  risks  of  a  soldier's 
life.  He  heard  only  the  voice  of  his  country  which  summoned  him  to  her 
defence,  and  taking  his  life  in  his  hand  he  went  forth  prepared  to  make  the 
extreme  sacrifice,  should  this  be  demanded.  He  fell  in  his  early  prime,  in 
the  opening  of  the  great  conflict,  without  being  permitted  to  see  as  we  have 
seen  the  triumph  of  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  without  reserve; 
without  knowing,  in  fact,  whether  the  struggle  %vould  result  in  success  or  failure. 

As  a  brave  man,  a  true  soldier,  a  skillful  commander,  strict  in  discipline, 
yet  considerate  of  the  needs  and  welfare  of  those  placed  under  his  command, 
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as  a  genial  companion,  warm  friend,  a  liberal-minded  and  courteous  gentle- 
man, he  had  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  whole  regiment,  and  the 
affection  of  all  who  were  brought  into  closest  personal  relations  with  him. 
His  services  and  character  will  keep  his  name  fragrant  in  the  memory  of  his 
comrades  and  friends. 

On  the  death  of  Colonel  Pratt,  Col.  Theodore  B.  Gates  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  regiment,  which  in  the  battle  of  Chantilly  on  September  ist 
was  again  hotly  engaged,  the  regiment  being  assigned  to  a  perilous  position 
and  holding  it  with  firmness,  until  the  important  service  required  of  it  had 
been  manfully  performed.  Then  came  the  swift  reorganization  of  the  discom- 
fited and  partly  demoralized  army  under  General  McClellan,  that  prince  of 
organizers,  now  restored  to  the  chief  command,  and  urgently  bidden  to  do 
what  no  man  save  himself  seemed  so  well  fitted  to  accomplish. 

The  interval  of  rest  for  the  army  was  short.  By  the  6th  of  September  it 
was  on  the  march  to  confront  the  Confederate  foe  who  had  crossed  the 
Potomac,  hoping  to  follow  their  recent  successes  by  more  signal  successes 
on  Northern  territory.  At  South  Mountain,  a  position  of  formidable  strength 
held  by  the  enemy,  the  armies  met  on  the  14th  of  September,  in  a  sharp  and 
bloody  collision.  The  Union  assault,  in  which  Patrick's  Brigade,  composed  of 
the  Twentieth,  Twenty-first,  Twenty-third,  and  Thirty-fifth  New  York  Regi- 
ments, took  cflicicnt  part,  was  brilliantly  successful.  The  charge  of  our  troops 
was  irresistible,  and  the  mountain  was  soon  in  their  possession.  The  fleeing 
foe  made  a  stand  up(jn  the  hills  overlooking  the  Antietam  Creek,  and  there, 
three  days  after,  (mic  of  the  most  severe  and  sanguinary  battles  of  the  war  was 
fought.  The  conditif^ns  were  such  that  Lee's  army  ought  to  have  been 
overwhelmed  instead  f)f  being  permitted  to  recross  the  Potomac  at  its  leisure, 
and  with  unbroken  ranks  stand  ready  to  renew  the  combat.  It  is  not  the 
purjiose  of  these  remarks,  however,  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  the  war,  but 
to  trace  the  histr^ry  of  our  own  regiment,  in  honor  of  whose  fallen  braves 
this  memorial  is  reared. 

In  the  battle  of  Antietam  the  Ulster  Guard  was  found  in  its  customary  place, 
in  the  front  ranks  and  in  the  hottest  of  the  conflict.  Its  numbers  already 
reduced  by  battle,  disease  and  hardship  to  135  officers  and  men  who  shared 
the  engagement,  were  reduced  30  per  cent,  by  the  loss  of  those  who  fell  dead 
or  wounded  on  this  hard-fought  field.  No  other  record  is  needed  to  show 
with  how  much  steadfastness  and  bravery  they  performed  the  work  given 
them  to  do  in  the  stern  conflict  on  whose  issues  a  nation  hung  in  suspense. 

After  some  weeks  of  inaction  the  army  stood  upon  the  soil  of  Virginia  and 
advanced  in  hostile  array  and  under  another  commander,  the  chivalrous  but 
unfortunate  Ikirnside,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock.  The  disastrous 
battle  of  Fredericksburg  followed,  and  the  Union  troops,  who  had  done  all 
that  it  was  possible  for  brave  men  to  do  to  carry  impregnable  positions,  were 
driven  back  with  torn  and  diminished  ranks,  and  obliged  to  seek  their  former 
position  across  the  protecting  river.  Defeat  did  not  daunt  their  courage  nor 
quench  their  ardor,  nor  impair  their  confidence  of  ultimate  success.  They 
patiently  bided  their  time,  while  during  the  wintry  months  the  depleted  ranks 
were  filled,  and  preparations  for  a  new  campaign,  under  a  new  commander-in- 
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chief,  the  g-allant  Hooker,  went  sientlily  on,  until  at  len^li  the  signal  was 
given  for  another  advance.  The  Rappahannock  was  again  crossed  with 
buoyant  anticipations  of  a  successful  issue.  But  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville  was  hardly  less  disastrous  than  that  of  Fredericksburg  had 
been,  and  the  baffled  Union  army,  defeated  but  not  disheartened,  was  forced, 
as  it  had  been  after  the  former  conflict,  to  place  the  friendly  river  once  more 
between  it  and  its  more  fortunate  adversary.  In  this  terrible  engagement 
the  Ulster  Guard  sustained  its  share  of  hardship  and  danger,  though  the 
burden  laid  upon  it  was  less  heavy  than  it  had  been  on  other  fieUJs, 

Within  a  brief  period  the  seat  of  hostilities  was  changed.  Exultant  over 
their  successes  the  Rebel  leaders  determined  to  assume  the  ofTensive  and  to 
carry  the  war  into  tlie  enemy's  country.  Their  forces  crossed  the  Potomac 
for  the  second  time,  and  began  to  muster  thick  and  fast  on  Pennsylvania  soil, 
threatening  the  great  cities  of  the  North,  not  excepting  Washington  itself. 
This  movement  made  it  necessary  for  the  Union  army  to  direct  its  course 
northward.     It  went  forward  promptly  to  meet  and  repel  the  invasion. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  intcrt'cning  period  between  these  openir;^  move- 
ments and  the  great  battle  that  impended,  1  pass  at  once  to  the  field  of  Gettys- 
burg and  the  giant  hosts  preparing  for  the  contest,  on  the  decision  of  which, 
interests  the  most  momentous  to  the  whole  country  were  depending.  The 
battles  of  the  three  days  I  need  not  describe  in  detail  even  did  it  fall  in  with 
my  purpose  to  do  so.  The  repulse  of  the  First  and  Eleventh  Corps  before 
overwhelming  numbers  and  their  falling  back  on  the  first  day  to  the  strong 
position  of  Cemetery  Ridge,  the  terrific  but  indecisive  conflict  of  the  second 
day,  the  gallant  and  desperate  but  unavailing  charge  by  Pickett's  Division  on 
the  third,  the  rolling  back  of  the  assailing  tide,  Uie  shouts  which  proclaimed 
the  victory  won,  the  retreat  of  the  baffled  adversary  —  these  arc  all  so  familiar 
as  to  require  but  a  passing  glance. 

Amid  the  stern  demands,  the  perils  and  carnage  of  these  terrible  days,  the 
Ulster  Guard  maintained  its  high  character  for  constancy  and  devotion  to 
duty,  and  for  the  prompt  performance  of  whatever  severe  and  hazardous  ser- 
vice the  exigencies  of  the  combat  required.  The  position  assigned  it  in  the 
first  day's  battle  was  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  line  where,  as  a  part  of  Double- 
day's  Division,  the  waves  of  the  enemy's  onset  beat  the  heaviest  for  a  time; 
and  this  position  w^as  held  with  tenacity  for  four  hours  and  only  abandoned 
when  tJie  numbers  and  force  of  the  assailants  had  so  increased  as  to  make 
death  or  capture,  or  else  retreat  the  only  alternative.  The  last  was  chosen. 
Out  of  8,200  in  the  corps  who  had  gone  into  the  battle,  barely  2,450  remained 
at  its  close  —  the  loss  of  the  Twentieth  in  killed  and  wounded  having  been 
tv.'o-thirds  of  its  officers  and  half  of  the  men.  What  remained  of  the  corps 
retired  from  the  field,  not  in  rout  or  confusion,  but  with  steady  step  and  un- 
broken ranks,  withdrawing  to  the  stronghold  of  Cemetery  Ridge.  Here  the 
two  corps  that  had  been  engaged  took  their  stand,  forming  part  of  the  Union 
line  to  be  stretched  along  this  famous  ridge,  against  which  on  the  following 
days  the  storms  of  battle  were  unavailingly  to  beat. 

Ihe  main  assault  was  borne  by  the  Union  left  in  the  second  day's  battle, 
the  opening  attack  falling  upon  the  Third  Corps,  under  General  Sickles,  which 
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This  strong  testimonial  from  one  fully  conversant  with  the  details  of  the 
fight,  whose  own  record  is  so  high  for  skill  and  gallantry  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  battle,  proclaims  how  faithfully  the  troops  in  question  per- 
formed their  appointed  duty  and  may  well  perpetuate  in  each  of  the  survivors 
an  honest  pride  in  iiaving' so  served  their  country  as  to  deserve  such  com- 
mendation. 

This  great  victory  was  won  at  enormous  cost.  Of  16,000  who  fell  dunng 
the  whole  conflict  nearly  3,000  died  upon  the  field. 

Speaking  of  the  British  victory  at  Waterloo,  Sir  Walter  Scott  says:  "It 
required  all  the  glory  and  the  solid  advantages  of  this  immortal  day  to  reconcile 
the  mind  to  the  high  price  at  which  it  was  purchased,"  that  price  being,  he 
adds.  "Six  hundred  officers  and  15,000  men  killed  and  wounded,  throwing 
half  Britain  into  mourning."  The  Gettysburg  battle  produced  equally  sadden- 
ing effects,  reaching  to  every  comer  of  the  land,  while  the  reconciling  "  glory  " 
was  of  a  higher  type  and  a  more  unequivocal  value.  For  the  former  con- 
sisted largely  in  vanquishing  the  vanquisher  of  Europe  and  ending  his  desolat- 
ing career.  But  at  the  same  time  it  fixed  the  crowns  of  European  sovereigns 
more  securely  on  their  heads,  thus  continuing,  in  many  cases,  the  oppressions 
under  which  their  subjects  had  long  groaned,  while  the  "  glory "  of  the 
Gettysburg  victory  lay  in  the  vindication  and  maintenance  of  a  government 
of  free  institutions  which  confer  equal  rights  and  privileges  upon  the  people. 
One  recalls  Byron's  sharp,  sarcastic  w^ords,  arraigning  the  victor  of  Waterloo 
for  wearing  pompous  titles  given  him  by  his  flatterers: — 

"  CaH'd  '  Saviour   of  the  Nations  '—  not  yet  saved, 
And  '  Europe's  Liberator  * —  still  enslaved." 

And  Robert  Hall,  that  profound  thinker  and  famous  orator,  the  peer  of 
the  greatest  Enghshmen  of  his  age,  declared  "that  the  battle  of  Waterioo 
and  its  results  put  back  the  clock  of  the  world  six  degrees."  Gettysburg, 
therefore,  surpasses  Waterloo  as  much  in  the  object  fought  for  as  in  the 
fruits  of  the  momentous  victory;  and  the  efTorts  and  sacrifices  made  on  this 
field  to  secure  this  grand  result  must  give  them  a  sacred  character  forever. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  the  turning  point  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was 
really  decisive  of  the  whole  conflict.  It  embodied  the  supreme  effort  of  the 
Confederacy  to  secure  a  separate  government  through  a  great  victory  on  North- 
em  ground,  to  be  certainly  followed,  as  it  believed,  by  foreign  recognition. 
The  failure  of  the  attempt  was  so  disastrous  that  it  could  never  be  retrieved. 
No  invading  Southern  army  thenceforth  crossed  the  Potomac,  The  struggle 
from  that  time  forward  was  for  simple  preservation.  It  went  on,  it  is  true,  for 
some  months  longer  with  more  or  less  vigor,  but  the  power  of  the  revolt  grew 
weaker  and  weaker  and  the  end  was  seen,  by  the  discerning,  to  be  near  and 
unavoidable.  Under  that  great  captain,  whose  fame  is  coextensive  with  the 
world,  and  whom  Providence  raised  up  to  complete  the  gigantic  task  of  sup- 
pressing all  armed  hostility  to  the  government,  the  work  went  steadily  forward 
step  by  step.  The  last  Confederate  defences  before  Richmond  were  at  length 
abandoned,  and  disintegration  and  overthrow  could  no   longer  be  delayed. 
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mand.  All  recognized  his  manly  qualities,  his  fidelity  to  the  trusts  committed 
to  him,  and  his  earnest  purpose  to  meet  every  duty  and  perform  it  well  His 
great  kindh'ness  and  lack  of  strict  military  training  perhaps  led  him  to  be 
somewhat  less  exacting  in  his  demands  of  punctilious  observance  of  rules  than 
thorough  discipline  requires.  But  he  enjoyed  the  high  respect  and  confidence 
of  his  command,  whose  sincere  re.ejets  followed  him  when  he  left  it  for  the 
post  of  military  governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  The  duties  of  this 
position  he  discharged  with  great  acceptance,  zeal  and  fidelity.  But  he  was 
restless  here,  in  what  he  regarded  as  a  comparatively  tame  and  inert  position, 
and  thirsted  to  be  at  die  head  of  soldiers  in  the  field.  He  was  appointed  to 
a  command,  as  he  desired,  and  as  the  general  of  a  division,  rendered  notable 
service  in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsvilie.  He  was  in  the 
first  day's  battle  at  Gettysburg,  being  in  command  of  a  division  of  the  First 
Corps.  He  was  ever  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  and  by  his  example,  as  well  as 
skillful  dispositions,  did  much  to  keep  the  torn  ranks  steady,  and  the  orderly 
retreat  of  the  corps  from  becoming  a  rout.  A  braver  man  never  buckled  on 
armor.  He  exposed  his  troops  to  no  danger  he  was  not  ready  to  share.  This 
was  shone  in  the  second  day's  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  when,  confronting  every 
peril  in  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  laboring  strenuously  to  encourage  and  urge 
forward  his  troops,  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  yielding  up  his  noble  life  to  the 
cause  which  he  felt  to  be  well  worthy  of  every  sacrifice. 

His  successor  to  the  command  of  the  brigade  was  Gen.  M.  R.  Patrick,  whose 
iron  visage,  deep-toned  voice  and  military  air  rise  up  before  us  as  I  mention 
his  name.  He  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  did  good  service  in  the  Mexican 
War,  and  had  the  tastes  as  well  as  the  education  of  a  soldier.  He  was  a  rigid 
disciplinarian,  holding  implicit  and  unquestioning  obedience  to  be  a  so'diers 
first  duty^  and  determined  at  all  hazards  to  exact  it.  By  our  own  regiment  he 
was  not  regarded  very  lovingly  at  first.  The  reins  were  drawn  too  tightly  to 
make  the  pressure  altogether  pleasant,  and  there  was  wincing  and  uneasiness 
and  some  murmuring,  mingled  with  sundry  objurgations,  not  loud  but  deep, 
at  what  was  looked  upon  as  unnecessary  vigor.  But  when  the  men  came  to 
know  him  better,  and  saw  what  a  kindly  heart  beat  under  this  stern  exterior; 
how  regardful  he  was  of  the  best  interests  of  the  soldiers;  how  reatly  lie  was 
to  share  their  hardships  and  dangers;  how  skillfully  and  bravely  he  led  them 
on  the  battlefield,  their  aversion  gave  place  to  respect,  confidence  and  even 
afTection,  and  no  leader  liad  troops  who  rendered  a  more  prompt  and  cheerful 
obedience,  lie  was  a  Christian  soldier, —  a  character  not  too  common  among 
the  officers  of  the  army, —  and  on  occasion  his  strong  voice  would  be  uplifted 
before  his  brigade  of  a  Sunday  in  a  ireligious  harangue  whose  point  and  force 
not  many  of  the  army  chaplains  could  equal.  The  soldiers  greatly  regretted 
to  part  with  him  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  position;  of  provost  marshal 
general,  whose  duties  he  continued  through  the  war  to  discharge  with  signal 
efficiency.  After  several  years  of  useful  service  of  various  kinds,  when  the 
war  had  closed,  he  was  appointed  in  18S0,  to  the  command  of  the  National 
Soldiers'  Home  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  a  large  and  responsible  charge.  He  was 
invited  to  meet  with  us  here,  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  have  favored  us 
with  his  presence  and  an  address  at  these  ceremonies.     We  know   what  a 
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what  a  bloody  drama  was  enacted  here,  hardly  any  traces  remain  of  the  havoc 
and  desolation  attendant  on  every  great  battlefield  as  mseparable  companions. 

As  it  is  here,  so  is  it  elsewhere.  Peace  when  it  spreads  its  fair  pinions  over 
a  land  does  not  do  *^s  rehabilitating  work  by  halves,  nor  in  some  favored 
localities  alone.  Its  benefits  fall  like  the  dews  and  rains  of  heaven  upon  all 
alike.  And  so  it  has  come  with  cheer  and  healing  in  its  wings,  to  restore  tlie 
bruised  and  broken,  to  aw^aken  courage  in  the  timorous,  and  hope  in  the 
bosom  of  despair  itself;  to  bid  the  hearts  of  the  whole  people  look  up  to  the 
All  Merciful  who  controls  the  destinies  of  nations,  who  will  not  always  chide, 
but  will  bless  the  land  that  owns  and  trusts  Him,  with  unnieasurable  bounties. 

We  cannot  but  recall  the  stupendous  losses  which  the  recent  Civil  War 
inflicted  on  the  land.  A  million  of  lives  lost  on  both  sides  by  wounds,  disease 
and  other  fatalities  growing  directly  out  of  the  war,  is  not  putting  the  aggre- 
gate too  high.  The  amount  of  property  destroyed  is  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  figures  to  write  down  with  any  accuracy.  The  sufTering  through- 
out countless  homes,  in  bleeding  hearts  and  blasted  hopes,  is  still  more  im- 
possible to  compute.  A  debt  was  imposed  upon  the  nation  of  such  enormous 
magnitude  as  to  make  it  seem  certain  when  the  war  closed  that  its  crippling 
burdens  must  rest  upon  the  people  for  indefinite  years.  This  prospect  indeed 
has  not  been  wholly  realized.  The  resources  of  the  nation  are  so  vast  and  its 
recuperative  energy  so  marvelous,  that  a  large  part  of  the  burden  has  already 
been  taken  off,  with  the  prospect  at  no  distant  day  of  its  entire  removal. 

Then  there  are  compensating  gains  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  war  which 
go  far  to  ofTset  its  losses  and  reconcile  the  people  to  the  sufferings  they  have 
endured.  Foremost  among  them  is  the  destruction  of  slavery  and  the  removal 
forever  of  this  defacing  blot  from  the  tscutcheon  of  the  nation.  We  have 
become  a  free  nation  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  the  incongruity  of  calling 
this  country  distinctively  the  land  of  liberty  while  millions  were  held  in  bond- 
age, can  no  longer  be  urged  by  enemies  and  deplored  by  friends  as  a  just 
reproach.  This  glorious  consummation  alone  is  worth  all  the  cost  it  has 
taken  to  secure  it.  It  marks  a  signal  epoch  not  only  in  the  history  of  the 
country  but  in  that  of  the  race.  It  is  a  grand  move  forward  in  the  march  of 
Christian  civilization.  The  immensity  of  the  achievement  is  seen  in  the  light 
of  the  mighty  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  reaching  it,  and  which  for  a  cen- 
tury defied  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  strongest  arras  to  set  them  aside.  The 
wisdom  of  the  wisest  seemed  impotent  to  solve  the  intricate  problem  of  how 
to  do  it,  and  the  irrepressible  attempts  to  do  it  were  attended  for  wearisome 
years  by  discord,  strife,  wrath,  hatred,  and  by  agitations,  social,  political,  re- 
ligious, growing  still  in  intensity,  destroying  not  only  the  peace,  but  threaten- 
ing constantly  the  very  life  of  the  Republic.  Then  all  at  once  the  fiat  went 
forth  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  with  the  sword,  and  these  disorganizing  and 
portentous  agitations  subsided  through  the  destruction  of  their  cause.  And 
though  this  destruction  was  effected  by  a  civil  convulsion  which  shook  the 
country  to  its  centre,  threatening  even  to  overthrow  it,  now  that  the  end  has 
come  without  the  disasters  feared,  and  with  the  work  which  the  fathers  toiled 
at  in  vain  fully  accomplished,  who  will  say,  that  the  civil  conflict  was  not  the 
divinely  provided  remedy  for  a  national  disease,  which  could  never  be  cured 
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the  aspiration  of  every  honest,  humane  heart  must  be  that  no  necessity  for 
war  may  ever  again  arise,  but  that  the  prophetic  words,  "They  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks,"  shall  find 
here  their  constant  realization. 

So  shall  the  people  spread  all  over  our  broad  and  fruitful  country,  rejoicing 
in  continuous  peace  and  growing  prosperity,  exceptional  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  acknowledging  the  Divine  Hand  which  has  constantly  led 
and  sustained  us,  echo,  with  grateful  hearts,  the  exultant  words  so  expressive 
of  their  own  favored  condition,  "  Happy  is  the  people  that  is  in  such  a  case,  yea, 
happy  is  that  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord." 
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(Front.) 


82nd  new  YORK  INFANTRY 
(2nd  N.  Y.  S.  M.) 
1st  brigade  2nd  division  2nd  CORPS 
July  2nd  and  jrd,  1863. 


Casualties. 
Killed  45  Wounded  132  Missing  15. 

{Reverse.) 

Total 

enlistments  1,452. 

Killed  129,  Wounded  436, 

Missing  212; 

Total,  yyy. 


This  regiment  was  mustered  in  service  May  21,  i86r; 

SERVED  WITH  THE  ArMY  OF  THE  PoTOMAC  IN  ALL  ITS  CAMPAIGNS 

FROM  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861; 

participating  in  twenty-nine  general  engagements  until 

mustered  out   june  25,  1 864,     present  for  duty  july  i,  a.  m., 

24  Officers  and  331   enlisted  Men. 

(Right  Side.) 

On    the    EVENING    OF   JULY   2,    MOVED    TO 
THE   EmMITSBURG    RoAD   TO    PROTECT 

FLANK  OF  Third  Corps.     Fought  there 

UNTIL  OUT-FLANKED.      RETURNING  TO  THIS 
LINE  THE   REGIMENT   REFORMED   UNDER   A 
GALLING    fire;   THEN    ADVANCED,    DRIVING 

THE    ENEMY   BEFORE  THEM;   REGAINED 

THEIR   FORMER    POSITION,    CAPTURING   THE 

COLORS    OF    THE    48TH    GEORGIA.      AmONG 

THE    KILLED    WAS    COLONEL    HuSTON 

COMMANDING    THE    REGIMENT. 

(Left  Side.) 

At  THE  TIME 

OF  THE  enemy's  ASSAULT 

ON   THE   AFTERNOON   OF  THE   JD^ 

THE   REGIMENT   MOVED   TO   THE    RIGHT 

TOWARD    THE    CoPSE   OF  TrEES 

and  assisted  in  repulsing  the  enemy, 

capturing  the  flags  of  the 
First  and  Seventh  Virginia  Regiments. 
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campaign  which  was  soon  to  follow.     In  the  latter  part  of  March,  1862,  Sedg 
wick's  Division  left  Harper's  Ferry,  and  proceeding  to  Alexandria  embarked 
for  I  he  Peninsula, 

The  brigade  at  this  time  was  composed  of  the  Second  New  York  Militia, 
P^irst  Minnesota,  Fifteenth  Massacluisetts,  Thirty-fourth  New  York,  and  a 
company  of  Massachusetts  Sharpshooters.  It  was  commanded  by  Gen.  Willis 
A.  Gorman.  After  participating  in  the  siege  of  Yorklown,  Sedgwick's  Divi- 
sion embarked  on  transports  and  sailed  up  the  York  River  to  West  Point, 
where  it  disentbarked  under  fire  during  the  battle  which  was  being  waged 
on  that  ground  by  Franklin's  Division.  Marching  up  the  Peninsula  the 
Second  Corps  went  into  position  on  the  right  of  General  McClellan's  army, 
whose  lines  were  then  pressing  close  to  Richmond. 

On  May  31,  1862,  Sedgwick's  Division,  crossing  the  Chickahominy,  was 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  In  this  desperate,  bloody  battle  the  Second 
New  York  won  honorable  distinction  in  the  official  report,  its  gallant  ser- 
vices on  that  field  contributing  materially  to  success.  In  this  engagement 
the  regiment  was  commanded  by  Lieut  Col.  Henry  W.  Hudson,  Colonel 
Tompkins  having  been  mustered  out  of  the  service  previously.  The  losses 
of  the  Second  at  Fair  Oaks  were  71,  in  killed  ajid  wounded,  Lieut.  Harvey 
P.  Hawley  being  among  the  mortally  wounded. 

In  the  Seven  Days  battle,  which  occurred  a  month  later,  the  regiment  was 
engaged  at  Peach  Orchard,  Savage  Station,  White  Oak  Swamp,  Glendale,  and 
Malvern  Hill.  Its  losses  in  these  various  battles  amounted  to  54  in  killed, 
woimded  and  missing.  Captain  James  J.  Delaney  was  mortally  wounded 
June  29th,  at  the  battle  of  Savage  Station. 

After  encamping  six  weeks  at  Harrison's  Landing,  on  the  James  River. 
General  McClellan's  army  was  withdrawn  from  the  Peninsula  and  ordered  to 
Washington,  where  it  was  placed  under  command  of  General  Pope.  The 
Second  Corps  marched  to  the  support  of  Pope's  army  at  the  battle  of  Manassas, 
and  arrived  on  the  field  at  Chantilly;  but  not  until  the  fighting  was  over  and 
the  retreat  of  Pope's  defeated  troops  had  taken  place. 

General  McClellan  having  been  restored  to  his  command,  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  started,  a  few  days  later,  on  the  Maryland  campaign,  the  Second 
New  York  being  still  in  Gorman's  Brigade.  On  Wednesday,  September  17, 
1862,  McClellan's  army  confronted  General  Lee's  forces  on  the  banks  of  the 
Antietam,  and  the  ensuing  battle  made  that  day  the  bloodiest  one  of  the  war. 
The  regiment,  under  Colonel  Hudson,  left  its  place  of  bivouac  at  7:30  a.  m., 
and  fording  the  Antietam  Creek  formed  with  the  division  on  the  high  ground 
beyond  the  stream.  General  Sedg\\'ick  arranged  his  three  brigades  in  three 
successive  lines,  fifty  yards  apart,  with  Gorman's  Brigade  in  front.  The  Second 
New  York  State  Militia  was  in  the  right  centre  of  this  first  line. 

Moving  forward  under  a  heavy  artillery  fire  the  division  swept  over  the 
cornfield,  then  thickly  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  friend  and  foe,  across  the 
Hagerstown  Pike,  and  into  the  woods  around  the  Dunker  Church.  Here 
it  encountered  Jackson's  Corps,  and  a  musketry  fire  began  which,  in  volume 
of  sound  and  deadly  effect,  was  unsurpassed  in  the  war,  Sedgwick's  men 
held  their  ground  bravely;  but  the  division  was  allowed  to  make  this  advance 
alone  and  unsupported,  save  by  a  few  troops  of  the  Twelfth  Corps,  which  had 
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aIivavIv  kiitiiusl  a  Knl^njent  in  the  woods  south  of  the  Dunker  Church.  The 
vi>vn»>.  |»vivci\iu|;  tliat  no  troops  were  coming  to  Sedgwick's  support,  soon 
vhvvl\»|»csl  Uu  tUxxV,  iinil  poured  into  his  ranks  a  withering  fire.  Sedgwick's 
\\\ii\\  liuv  vti4i)kivd  t»\>ut.  and  under  cover  of  this  movement  the  division  was 
\»Nlnv»U\'vl  lu»a>  ii»  priiUujs  position.  In  all  this  terrible  storm  of  death  the 
ivk:tiuvitt  nu»\v\l  rtm  siU'ttdily  as  if  on  parade.  Although  its  ranks  were  shattered 
4U>vl  I  ukvM  l»>  A  U»**  of  hulf  its  number,  it  reformed  while  the  men  were  still 
l.illiMi,.  tuu),  ui  wMupiiiiy  with  the  First  Minnesota,  slowly  withdrew,  con- 
UMhMy  \\\v  kHv»oud  MM  it  went.  The  period  of  this  fight  of  Sedgwick's 
iMvuuth  \tul  \\\A  i'NU'nl  thirty  minutes;  yet,  in  that  time  the  Second  lost  128 
(i|  ilK  ww'U,  kilUsI  tiiid  woinided. 

iiviuLtl  I  vv  with  hiM  fdrci's  having  escaped  across  the  river,  the  Army  of 
{\i\-  ISilwiihu  m\iiin|inl  u  few  weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  Harper's  Ferry  in  order 
l«i  lilil  rtiul  UHMiU  ttlln  tlir  exhausting  labors  of  the  previous  campaigns. 
Il  limi  iviMmtii*!  intn  NiiKinia  in  pursuit  of  Lee,  who,  withdrawing  through 
llii-  jM^jr*  «ii  \\w  lUiir  KidKc  took  position  on  the  heights  in  rear  of  Fredericks- 
bmtj.  oil  \\\v  l\*it|i|Mli(iiinork,  where  the  Union  army,  now  under  General  Bum- 
bidc,  iill.til.t'd  iiiiii  on  hnTUilHT  13,  1862. 

Ill  ihid  iMtlti*  till'  Mnond  New  York  was  commanded  by  Lieut.  Col.  James 
nii;<loit  I  hi-  H^jliiinit  nos.Hcd  the  pontoon  bridge,  and  entered  Fredericks- 
liiii^j  with  Ilk  divi«ii»ii  llowanrs  —  on  the  evening  of  the  nth.  The  First 
hiU:»nU-  VN.U  now  iiiidn  the  coniniand  of  Gen.  Alfred  Sully,  U.  S.  A.  The 
\ws\  il.iv.  I'lhliiv,  llu-  iJlli,  tiur  brigade  moved  forward  to  an  elevated  piece 
(it  n**'H»"''  *••»  vvlih  II  hlood  un  unfinished  monument  to  the  mother  of  George 
\N  .iJnunUui,  wUsw  \U\'  iiKin^'nt  threw  out  a  line  of  vedettes,  with  the  reser\'e 
iifii  till'.  Im*o  ol  the  liill  iirxt  the  city.  At  noon  General  Patrick  asked  the 
u-tivi  li'  laKi'  |ionii'fc*ioii  of  A  paper  mill  on  the  right  of  the  position,  and 
ill  i.iiur  tlu  U'^t**  *»•'  *»•>  '<»  ^n'"  <''*'  vv«iter  off  from  the  upper  canal.  Captain 
\  imiiuiuiui.  Willi  t  oiii|iiinv  li,  drove  the  enemy's  picket  away  from  the  mill 
.Mid  Uiiiiul  oU  llu-  wiiln,  till'  atTair  being  conducted  with  creditable  coolness 
.mil  uj*oliiU-  anion  Altrr  bring  under  occasional  artillery  fire  all  day,  which 
I. hum!  Moiiu  li'ui,  III!'  H'^;iiiu'nt  wa«  relieved  in  the  evening  by  the  First  Min- 
lu  ,1.11  ol  ^.ulls'a  hiiniidi',  after  which  it  retired  to  a  street  in  the  rear  of 
jii.  |.,..ahitt  Pii  >.,ilnMlrtv,  the  i^^th,  the  day  of  the  main  assault  on  Marye's 
iKijju..  llu  ur.innnl  hU|iporlr(|  a  battery  part  of  the  time,  and  was  held  in 
»v  .<VN  vliuiuj^;  ll»\-  bloody  and  unsurcessful  charge  against  the  enemy's  in- 
,  . .,  '4iu».u.  Alllioni'li  in  n-Mive  it  was  exposed  to  artillery  fire,  during 
vx  , ,  ■«  f  .'I  llu  nun  Nviie  Killnl  and  7  wounded.     On  Monday,  the  isth,  the 

.   ,  ,  .,,n...vd  lliv  iisii  ultn-  dark,  and  proceeding  to  Falmouth,  encamped 
.    V        \m*»  j».niui|Mlinjj  in  Unrnside's  famous  "Mud  March,"  the  regiment 
...X'  w.iUM   »|u.4iUi»i  mar  I'alinouth,  where  it  remained  until  the  open- 
«    V  i(a<u  Jloi.s\ille  lanipuign. 

,1  V  o»|»-.  .luoiniiunied  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  Chancellors- 

,     .        .,     nvvMul  l»»vi'»ion       now  under  General  John  Gibbon  —  remained 

.     V      »v   *  \  "MM  lo  atlatk  the  lieiglits  at  Fredericksburg.     This  battle 

U,*,\    i.  iS^\\.  but    for  three  days  previous  the  brigade  was  held 

..,  »..v,.,  lo  move,  with  eight  days'  rations  and  140  rounds  of 

,,      .r»     Vivnv'i.il  Sully  having  been  relieved  of  his  command  on 
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the  1st,  Colonel  Hudson  of  the  Second  New  York  Militia  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  brigade.  At  midnight  on  the  2d  of  May,  the  brigade 
reported  to  General  Gibbon  at  the  Lacy  House,  where  a  call  was  made  for  loo 
volunteers  to  cross  the  river  as  a  storming  party,  to  dislodge  the  enemy  in  the 
town.  Of  those  who  stepped  forward  for  this  perilous  duty,  25  were  selected 
from  each  of  the  four  regiments  then  present  with  the  brigade.  This  forlorn 
hope  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Capt  George  W.  Ryerson  and  Lieu- 
tenant Huggins  of  tlie  Second  New  Y'ork,  and  two  other  lieutenants  from 
the  brigade.  But  the  bridges  having  been  laid  the  crossing  was  effected  and 
the  city  entered  without  serious  loss,  the  Sixth  Corps  in  the  meantime  attack- 
ing the  enemy  on  Mar>'e's  Heights  and  capturing  that  strong  position.  After 
the  battle  the  regiment  recrossed  the  river  with  the  division,  and  reoccupicd 
its  old  camp  at  Falmouth,  where  it  remained  during  the  next  six  weeks,  or 
until  the  beginning  of  the  Pennsylvania  campaign. 

On  June  15,  1863,  the  Second  Corps  left  its  camps  at  Falmouth  and  started 
on  its  long  march  northward,  passing  by  Aquia  Creek,  through  Dumfries, 
Sangster's  Station,  Centreville,  Gainesville,  Thoroughfare  Gap.  Gutn  Springs, 
to  Edv-ards  Ferry  on  the  Potomac,  where  it  crossed  the  river,  June  26th; 
thence,  through  Mar)'land  to  Poolesville,  Barnesville,  Monocacy  Junction, 
Liberty,  Johnsville,  Union  town,  and  Taneytown  to  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  where  it 
arrived  on  the  morning  of  July  2d,  the  second  day  of  the  battle. 

While  resting  at  Uniontown,  June  30th,  the  regiment  was  mustered  for 
pay,  at  which  time  it  reported  24  officers  and  331  enlisted  men  as  present  for 
duty,  including  the  noncombatants.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  detailed  men, 
noncombatants  and  other  causes  the  regiment  took  only  305  ofl&cers  and 
men  into  action  July  2d. 

Under  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Huston  the  regiment  took  its  place 
in  line,  in  Gibbon's  Division,  along  Cemetery  Ridge,  the  centre  of  the  Union 
line  of  battle.  The  old  First  Brigade  was  now  commanded  by  Gen.  William 
Harrow,  U.  S.  A.,  and  was  composed  of  the  following  regiments:  Second 
New  York  (Eighty-second  Vols.),  Lieut.  Col.  James  Huston;  Nineteenth 
Maine,  Col.  Francis  E.  Heath;  First  Minnesota,  Col.  William  Colvill,  Jr.; 
Fifteenth  Massachusetts,  CoL  George  H.  Ward, 

The  second  day  of  tlie  battle  was  passed  without  any  fighting  and  but 
little  incident  until  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  battle  opened  on 
the  extreme  left,  over  a  mile  away,  from  where  the  Second  New  York  was  in 
position,  the  enemy  making  its  first  attack  on  Sickles's  Corps,  at  the  Devil's 
Den.  At  this  time  Harrow's  Brigade  was  formed  in  close  column  by  regi- 
jnents^  1 00  yards  in  rear  of  the  Second  and  Third  Brigades. 

The  right  of  the  Third  Coqjs,  which  was  in  hne  along  the  Emmitsburg  Road, 
was  a  considerable  distance  in  advance  of  the  left  of  the  Second  Corps,  with 
\\hich  it  was  intended  to  connect.  To  protect  this  opening  and  prevent  the 
enemy  from  passing  through  at  this  point,  General  Gibbon  ordered  the  Second 
New  York  and  Fifteenth  Massachussetts  forward  to  the  Emmitsburg  Road, 
where  the  Second  took  position  with  its  left  resting  at  the  brick  farm  house 
known  as  the  Codori  House,  with  the  Fifteenth  Massachussetts  on  its  right. 
Both  ngimcnts  immediately  went  to  work  building  a  breastwork  of  rails 
which  thej  took  from  a  fence  near  by,  and  which  would  furnish  a  partial. 
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ihough  slight,  protection.  The  battle,  which  commenced  at  4  o'clock  on  the 
extreme  left,  was  taken  up  successively  by  the  brigades  of  the  enemy  from 
jjoint  to  point  along  the  line,  and  at  6  o'clock  Wright's  Georgia  Brigade, 
driving  back  the  Union  pickets  and  skirmishers,  advanced  against  the  position 
at  llu*  Codori  House,  held  by  these  two  small  regiments.  The  Second  New 
York  and  I^'ifteenth  Massachusetts  maintained  their  position  against  superior 
numbers  and  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  musketry  fire,  while  the  enemy's  artillery 
from  the  high  ground  on  the  left  played  havoc  with  the  frail  breastwork  of 
rails  and  cut  down  the  men  by  scores.  Colonel  Huston  of  the  Second  and 
Colonel  Ward  of  the  Fifteenth  were  killed  here.  Huston  fell,  shot  through 
the  head  and  the  leg.  In  this  afTair  the  Second  lost  13  officers  and  140  men 
killed  and  wounded.  Outnumbered  and  outflanked,  the  two  regiments  fell 
back  to  the  main  line,  with  the  yelling,  exultant  Georgians  close  upon  them, 
lint  the  success  of  the  enemy  was  only  a  temporary  one.  The  other  regiments 
from  (iibbon's  Division  charged  Wright's  Brigade  in  turn,  and  drove  it  back 
past  the  ICnunitsburg  Road,  inflicting  a  severe  loss  and  capturing  many 
prihoiurs.  The  Second,  joining  in  this  movement,  advanced  to  its  former 
poNJtion,  capturing  on  the  way  the  flag  of  the  Forty-eigth  Georgia.  Upon  the 
full  of  Colonel  Huston,  Capt.  John  Darrow  took  command  of  the  regiment 

With  the  repulse  of  Wright's  Brigade  the  Confederates  ceased  their  attack 
on  (Vnietery  Ridge.  The  sun  had  already  gone  down,  and  as  the  combatants 
retirrjj  to  their  respective  lines  the  shadows  of  nightfall  were  fast  hiding  the 
field  from  sigiit.  Silence  followed  the  roar  and  tumult  of  battle.  Through 
the  durknrsN  the  rifles  of  the  distant  pickets  flashed  like  fire  flies,  while,  nearer 
by,  th(  night  air  was  bunlened  with  the  plaintive  moans  of  wounded  men 
who  were  lying  between  the  lines  and  begging  for  water.  About  10  o'clock 
the  full  moon  rose  from  behind  Gulp's  Hill,  and  in  its  light  the  field  took  on 
u  weiiil  and  ghastly  aspect.  The  shattered  remnant  of  the  little  regiment  re- 
thed  to  the  main  line,  where  the  men  threw  themselves  down  on  the  blood- 
MtuJned  sod  tt»  .nleep,  knowing  full  well  that  the  dawn  would  usher  in  another 
ilay  of  bloody  conflict  .ind  death. 

The  morning  of  the  third  day  broke  clear  and  cloudless.  Nothing  oc- 
curred along  the  front  of  the  Second  Corps,  and  the  men  rested  idly  in  line 
Uh  they  lihtene<l  to  the  incessant  roll  of  musketry  at  Gulp's  Hill,  where  the 
Twrllih  (  orpH  was  (j^jhting.  About  10  o'clock  the  cheering  in  that  direction 
uniuMtncrd  that  Slocuin's  veteran  regiments  had  achieved  success,  and  then 
<|uiri  pifvuiled  along  the  entire  Hne. 

The  Stvoiul  New  York  was  lying  on  Cemetery  Ridge,  near  to  and  south  of 
the  famous  clump  of  trees.  Tlie  First  Minnesota  was  resting  on  its  left,  while 
to  the  ri^ht  lay  the  regiments  of  Hall's  (Third)  Brigade.  In  its  rear  and  on 
hiKluT  mound  stood  the  six  ten-pounder  Parrott  guns  of  Pettit's  Battery,  now 
tmder  connnand  of  Captain  Rorty,  who  was  soon  to  meet  a  soldier's  fate  on 
I  hut  Nunte  spot. 

Acromi  the  valley,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away,  the  Confederate  bat- 
terlcii  were  going  into  position  along  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  the  Union 
•oldiertt  watched  with  anxious  eyes  the  long  increasing  line  of  cannon,  which 
•tretched  away  in  either  direction  as  far  as  they  could  see,  with  every  gun 
tinincd  on  the  position  occupied  by  the  Second  New  York  and  other  regiments 
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of  the  division.  The  men  viewed  tliese  direful  preparations  with  dubious 
iuoks,  and  in  their  comments  were  Iieard  to  remark  that  the  battle  was  not 
over, —  tliat  tlie  hardest  fight  was  yet  to  come. 

The  blazing  July  sun  had  passed  the  noonmark,  and  still  the  ominous  silence 
pervaded  the  whole  field  and  seemed  to  hush  all  sounds  along  the  embattled 
line  of  the  Union  army.  At  i  o'clock  a  soldier  in  the  Second  New  York  who 
was  standing  and  looking  off  towards  the  Rogers  House,  on  the  Emmitsburg 
Road,  shouted  excitedly,  "There  she  goes!"  All  eyes  were  turned  in  tliat 
direction.  A  pufT  of  white  smoke  was  darting  across  the  meadow  from  the 
muzzle  of  a  N'apoleon  giin»  the  glimmering  brass  of  which  was  plainly  visible 
across  the  field.  Before  the  sound  of  its  discharge  could  reach  the  eager  spec- 
tators on  the  Union  side,  another  stream  of  thick,  white  smoke,  streaked  with 
flame,  shot  out  from  the  line  of  cannon.  On  either  side  of  these  signal  guns 
tlie  Confederate  batteries  took  up  the  fire,  until  the  line  of  Confederate  artiHery 
looked  like  the  flashing  fuse  of  some  huge  piece  of  fireworks.  Then  came 
the  roar  of  the  guns  and  crash  of  bursting  shells.  One  hundred  and  fifty  can- 
non were  hurling  their  projectiles  against  the  Union  position  on  Cemetery 
Ridge:  most  of  them  aimed  at  the  spot  where  Gibbon's  Division  and  the  Second 
New  York  were  posted.  The  batteries  of  Meade's  army  replied  promptly  and 
fiercely,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  terrible  tumult  of  sound.  It  was  the 
greatest  artillery  combat  since  the  invention  of  cannon- 
In  the  rear  of  the  Second  New  York  the  iron  guns  of  Pettit's  Battery  were 
flaming  fiercely.  Just  to  the  right  and  rear  the  brass  pieces  of  Brown's  Rhode 
Island  Batttry  were  bellowing  hoarsely,  while  on  the  farther  side  of  the  clump 
of  trees  Cushing's  three-inch  rifles  were  adding  to  the  tumult  with  their  sharp 
detonations.  Along  the  ridge  behind  the  regiment  was  the  wildest  and  most 
terrible  scene  that  ever  marked  a  battle  field.  Through  the  drifting  smoke 
coitid  be  seen  the  batteries  where  the  toiling  gunners,  bareheaded  and  coatless, 
were  working  their  heated  guns.  Everywhere,  overhead  and  along  the 
ground,  the  enemy's  shells  were  bursting  rapidly  with  deadly  effect  and  adding 
to  the  dire  confusion.  Behind  the  guns  the  battery  horses  were  rearing  and 
plunging  frantically  under  the  lashmg  of  whips  or  pain  of  wounds.  The 
shouting,  swearing  drivers  were  fast  at  work  unhitching  wounded  horses  and 
replacing  them  with  spare  teams.  Here  and  there  a  thicker  cloud  of  smoke 
would  shoot  up  high  in  air  with  a  louder  roar,  showing  where  a  well-aimed 
shot  of  the  enemy  had  exploded  a  caisson.  In  places  cannon  were  up-ended 
or  hurled  over  as  some  solid  shot  struck  a  wheel  or  axle,  while  on  every  side 
men  were  tossing  their  arms  wildly  and  reeling  to  the  ground  as  the 
jagged  pieces  of  exploded  shell  tore  through  their  quivering  bodies.  During 
all  this  timuiltuous  storm  of  missiles  the  regiment,  hke  all  the  infantrv',  lay 
prone  upon  the  ground  for  safety.  The  veterans  of  the  Second  had  lain  under 
artillery  fire  too  often  before  to  become  demoralized  by  the  demonstration, 
terrible  as  it  was.  They  left  it  to  their  comrades  of  the  artillery  to  fight  it 
cnit,  while  they  clutched  their  trusty  rifles  and  waited  for  the  deadlier  strife  of 
uifantry,  which  their  experience  told  them  must  soon  follow. 

And  yet,  when  this  artillerv'  fire  was  at  its  height,  when  the  bursting  shells 
and  stonn  of  missiles  were  sweeping  over  the  crest  of  Cemetery  Ridge,  when, 
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gathered  around  their  colors,  formed  a  line  and  marched  back  to  their  position 
exultant  with  victory. 

But  tlie  joy  of  triumph  was  saddened  by  the  terrible  cost.  Of  the  300  men 
who  had  followed  the  colors  of  the  Second  New  York  the  day  before,  192  had 
fallen.  Forty-five  were  killed  outright,  while  a  score  or  more  had  received 
their  death  woimd.  Others  were  lying  on  the  field  or  in  the  hospital,  torn 
and  mangled,  awaiting  the  surgeon's  knife.  Colonel  Huston,  a  brave  and 
gallant  officer,  Captain  Hoyt,  and  Lieutenant  McDonald  were  killed;  Lieu- 
tenant Cranston  was  mortally  wounded.  With  saddened  hearts  the  men 
gathered  their  dead  comrades  for  burial,  and  talked  in  mournful  converse  of 
the  brave  tentmates  who  would  no  longer  keep  them  company  in  march  and 
camp. 

The  regiment  accompanied  the  army  in  its  pursuit  of  Lee's  defeated  forces, 
and,  recrossing  the  Potomac,  found  itself  again  in  Virginia,  On  October  15, 
1863,  the  battle  of  Bristoe  Station  occurred,  an  engagement  in  which  the  Second 
Cor|3s  only  was  engaged.  In  this  battle  the  regiment,  commanded  by  Maj. 
Thomas  W.  Baird,  sustained  a  loss  of  7  killed  and  19  wounded,  a  severe  loss 
in  view  of  the  small  number  engaged.  It  behaved  with  its  usual  gallantry, 
taking  several  prisoners.  Corp,  Thomas  Cullen,  of  Company  I,  captured  the 
colors  of  the  Twenty-eighth  North  Carolina,  wresting  the  flag  from  the  hands 
of  the  color  bearer*  Gen.  Alex.  S.  Webb,  the  division  commander,  says  in 
his  official  report  of  this  action :  "  The  Eighty-second  New  York  (Second 
Militia)  suffered  more  severely  than  any  other  regiment  from  this  fire,  as  they 
held  the  right  of  the  line.  The  regiment  held  its  ground  well."  Praise  from 
General  Webb  was  praise  indeed. 

Under  command  of  Col.  Henry  W.  Hudson,  who  had  been  reinstated  by 
the  President,  the  regiment  participated  in  the  Mine  Run  campaign,  an  affair 
in  which  there  was  little  fighting,  but  plenty  of  hardship,  owing  to  the  bitter, 
inclement  weather,  this  movement  occurring  in  the  latter  part  of  November. 
Returning  from  this  campaign  the  army  %vent  into  winter  quarters  along  the 
Rappahannock,  the  Second  Corps  encamping  at  Stevensburg.  For  five  months 
the  regiment  remained  quietly  in  camp,  the  time  being  spent  in  daily  drills  and 
light  picket  duty.  Some  recruits  were  received,  and  some  of  the  men  re-en- 
listed for  three  years  more  of  service,  receiving  in  reward  a  thirty  days'  fur- 
lough at  home.  The  army  was  reorganized,  and  the  old  First  Brigade,  in 
which  the  regiment  had  served  through  the  war,  was  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  four  regiments.  The  command  of  the  brigade  was  given  to  Gen. 
Alexander  S.  Webb.     It  now  contained  the  following  regiments: 


19th  Maine, 
15th  Massachusetts, 
19th  Massachusetts, 
20th  Massachusetts, 

7th  Michigan, 
42d     New  York, 
59th  New  York, 

2d    New  York  S.  M., 


Col  Selden  Connor. 
Maj.  I.  H.  Hooper. 
Maj.  Edmund  Rice. 
Maj.  Henry  L.  Abbott. 
Maj.  Sylvanus  W.  Curtis. 
Maj.  Patrick  J.   Downing. 
Capt.  William  McFaddcn. 
Col.  Henry  W.  Hudson. 
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With  this  organization  the  brigade  started  May  4,  1864,  on  the  Wilderness 
campaign. 

The  regiment  was  actively  engaged  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spotsyl- 
vania, North  Anna,  Totopotomoy,  and  Cold  Harbor;  the  assault  on  Peters- 
burg, and  the  battle  at  the  Weldon  Railroad.  During  the  first  thirty  days 
of  the  campaign  it  lost  99  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Lieut  John  Kelly  was  killed  at  the  Wilderness ;  Lieut.  Edward  Jackson  fell 
mortally  wounded  at  the  North  Anna;  and  Lieut.  Michael  Keating  was  killed 
at  Cold  Harbor. 

In  the  battle  at  the  Weldon  Railroad,  June  22,  1864,  through  the  carelessness 
of  superior  oiEcers,  General  Webb  being  absent  wounded,  the  brigade  was 
surrounded,  and  three  regiments  were  captured  almost  entire.  The  Second 
New  York  lost  ill  men,  who  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy  in  this 
unfortunate  affair. 

On  May  22,  1864,  while  on  the  march  from  Spotsylvania  to  the  North  Anna, 
the  term  of  service  of  the  regiment  expired,  and  the  little  band  of  veterans 
who  were  entitled  to  their  discharge  returned  to  New  York  and  their  homes. 
The  men  who  had  re-enlisted,  together  with  the  recruits  whose  enlistment  had 
not  expired,  were  consolidated  into  a  battalion  of  five  companies.  On  June 
28th  the  men  of  the  F'orty-second  New  York,  who  were  left  in  service  when 
the  regiment  was  mustered  out,  were  transferred  to  the  Second, —  or  Eighty- 
second  Volunteers,  as  designated  in  orders, —  and  on  July  roth,  the  Second, 
including  the  men  from  the  Forty-second,  were  transferred  to  the  Fifty-ninth 
New  York  Regiment 

During  its  term  of  service,  10  officers  and  171  enlisted  men  wctc  killed  or 
mortally  wounded  in  battle;  5  officers  and  59  men  died  of  disease  and  other 
causes;  24  men  died  in  Confederate  prisons;  total  deaths,  269.  The  casualties 
in  its  many  battles  aggregated  577  in  killed  land  wounded,  and  230  captured  or 
missing;  total,  807. 

But  the  campaigns  and  fighting  of  the  Second  New  York  State  Militia  were 
ended.  The  old  battle-stained  colors  which  had  waved  in  honor  on  so  many 
hard-fought  fields  were  furled  at  last,  and  the  grand  record  of  heroism  and 
patriotic  devotion  was  inscribed  on  the  page  of  history. 


t,  *,  i,To«  funrr. 
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(INSCRIPTIONS.) 


{Front.) 

83rd  N.  Y.  INFTY. 

NINTH 

REGIMENT 

N.  Y.  S.  M.~.N.  G.  S.  N.  Y. 

2nd  brig. 

2nd  DIV.  1st  corps 

(Reverse.) 

Volunteered  April  19,  and  mustered 

INTO  U.  S.  service,  June  8,  1861. 

Officers  and  enlisted  men  2278. 

Killed,  died  of  wounds  or  disease,  261. 

Wounded,  423. 

Promoted,  Discharged,  &c.  1764. 

Mustered  out  June  23,  1864,  253. 


(Left  Side.) 
Harper's  Ferry,  Va. 
Cedar  Mountain,  Va. 
Rappahannock,  Va. 
Thoroughfare  Gap,  Va. 
Second  Bull  Run,  Va. 
Chantilly,  Va. 
South  Mountain,  Md. 
Ant  I  eta  M,  Md. 
Fredericksburg,  Va. 


(Right  Side.) 

Fitzhugh's  Crossing,  Va. 
Chancellorsville,  Va. 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Mine  Run,  Va. 
Wilderness,  Va. 
Laurel  Hill,  Va. 
Spotsylvania,  Va. 
North  Anna  River,  Va. 
Cold  Harbor,  Va. 


Engaged  on  this  ground 

July  i,  1863,  i  P.  M.  to  3  P.  M. 

Assisting  in  capture  of 

Iverson's  N.  C.  Brig.  C.  S.  A. 


July  2  &  3,  1863, 

AT  Ziegler's  Grove, 

Also  supported  Batteries 

with  iith  i2th  and  2d  corps. 
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DEDICATION  OF  MONUMENT. 

83d  regiment  infantry  — 9th  N.  Y.  S.  M. 

July  1,  i888. 

Address  by  Hon.  Orlando  B.  Potter, 

Veterans  and  Members  of  the  Ninth  Regiment  of  New  York  Militia, 

AND  OF  THE  ElGHTY-THIRD  NeW  YoRK  VOLUNTEERS: 

After  what  has  now  been  done  on  this  spot,  surrounded  by  this  scene,  there 
is  but  little  need  of  speech  by  me.  The  spot  upon  which  we  are  gathered,  the 
sceni  which  surrounds  us,  and  the  memories  which  they  awaken  and  recall, 
are  more  eloquent  and  more  stirring  than  any  words  I  might  utter.  You  are 
on  the  spot  where,  tw^enty-five  years  ago  this  day,  you  met  and  turned  back, 
with  others  who  participated  with  you  in  the  struggle,  perhaps  the  most  deter- 
mined and  best  organized  assault  ever  made  upon  the  flag  and  armies  of  your 
country.  With  the  close  of  the  work  which  this  day  commemorates,  you  and 
those  v/hr^  fought  upon  this  field  with  you,  had  established  the  fact  that  no 
power  upon  this  continent,  however  concentrated,  impassioned  and  well 
directed,  could  carry  a  war  of  invasion  to  the  heart  of  the  loyal  States  of  this 
Union.  The  work  accomplished  upon  this  field  must  ever  remain  a  prominent 
and  important,  if  not  a  decisive,  part  of  your  country's  history.  Here  sleep 
the  dead,  who  mingled  their  efforts  and  their  blood  with  yours,  in  the  struggle 
for  the  preservation  of  your  country's  liberties ;  and  these  hillsides  and  plains, 
the  whole  landscape  upon  which  you  look  again  afresh,  are  but  the  "  solemn 
decorations  "  of  the  tombs  of  those  who  fell  upon  this  field.  How  impotent 
is  speech  or  attempt  at  description  to  those  who  here  took  part  as  actors  in  the 
struggle  you  now  commemorate!  I  shall  attempt  no  such  description.  The 
record  of  that  struggle  is  made  up;  and  these  fields,  and  plains,  and  heights, 
which  bore  witness  to  its  sacrifices,  sufferings,  efforts  and  victor>%  have  kept 
and  will  faithfully  keep  this  record  in  the  tombs  of  the  heroic  dead  until  they 
shall  be  given  up  at  the  last  trump. 

Nor  is  it  important  to  this  occasion  that  I  attempt  to  enter  at  all  into  details 
of  the  sufferings  and  sacrifices  of  the  regiment,  of  which  you  are  the  honored 
remnant,  upon  other  fields  than  this.  These  survive  in  your  own  memories. 
They,  too,  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  your  own  country.  You  will  live  them 
over  again  antt  again  while  memory  remains  to  you,  and  when  you  have  passed 
away  they  will  remain  in  that  history,  as  the  richest  legacy  to  your  children 
and  your  children's  children,  as  your  contribution  by  example,  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  the  patriotism  of  those  who  may  be  hereafter  called  to  serve 
their  country  on  the  field. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  this  regiment  volunteered  its  services  to  the 
country  early  in  the  Rebellion  (April  ig,  i86i),  and  voiunteered  for  the  war. 
Its  members  were  sworn  in  and  became  part  of  the  organized  army  June  8, 
i86i.  Between  that  date  and  the  discharge  of  all  that  remained  of  them,  June 
23,  1864,  the  regiment  participated  in  eighteen  battles,  commencing  with  that 
at  Harpefs  Ferry,  July  4,  186 1,  and  ending  with  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor, 
June  2,  1864- 
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The  regiment  suffered  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  in  fourteen  of  these  battles; 
and  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  those  who  died  of  wounds,  during  its  service, 
684  in  all.  Upon  this  field  the  regiment,  which  had  been  before  reduced  by  its 
heavy  losses,  lost  in  killed  7,  and  in  wounded  18.  When  the  remnant  of  the 
regiment  wa5  discharged,  the  army  of  the  Rebellion  had  ceased  to  be  an 
army  of  invasion,  and  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Rebellion  was  at  hand. 

Such  services  as  volunteers  lor  your  country  in  any  cause  needing  your  arms 
or  your  lives,  would  more  than  entitle  you  to  the  commemoration  of  to-day 
and  to  this  monument,  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  remembrance  of  your 
pal  riot' srti  and  devotion  to  country.  But  your  service  was  rendered  in  no 
ordinary  war.  War  against  foreign  nations  is  easy  as  compared  with  war  in 
which  all  is  put  at  hazard  for  the  cause  of  country,  in  a  contest  against  one's 
own  countrymen.  The  service  for  which  you  volunteered,  was  a  service 
against  American  citizens,  your  own  countrymen,  and  was  the  most  arduous 
and  trying  for  which  freemen  can  draw  the  sword.  But  it  was  a  service  neces- 
sary to  save  American  liberty  for  yourselves  and  your  children.  Other  forms 
of  liberty  have  been  known  and  enjoyed  in  other  countries  and  by  other  people, 
but  American  liberty  was  the  child  of  the  American  Constitution  and  the 
Union  of  these  States,  and  bad  not  before  been  known  or  enjoyed  by  man. 
It  made  the  citizen  a  coequal  sovereign  with  every  other  citizen,  both  of  the 
community  and  State  in  which  he  lives,  and  also  of  the  Nation  formed  by 
the  Union  of  all  the  States,  and  endowed  with  such,  and  only  such  powers  as 
were  necessary  to  secure  to  the  citizen  the  sacred  right  of  self-government  at 
home,  and  protection  and  security  as  a  citizen  of  the  Nation  against  and 
throughout  the  outside  world.  The  American  citizen,  therefore,  at  the  same 
time  a  sovereign  and  coequal  member  with  every  other  citizen,  both  of  the 
State  in  which  he  lives,  and  of  the  Nation,  rightfully  regards  and  cherishes 
every  foot  of  the  National  domain,  in  whatever  State  or  Territory,  as  part 
of  his  own  country,  while  the  State  in  which  he  lives  is  the  immediate  spot 
and  territory  whose  government  and  laws,  in  all  matters  not  delegated  to 
the  Nation,  he  with  other  citizens  thereof  ordains  and  controls.  While  he 
relics  for  protection  and  enjoyment  of  his  fireside  rights,  primarily  upon  the 
State  Government  by  which  he  is  immediately  surrounded,  he  finds  those  rights 
also  doubly  secured  in  the  American  Constitution ;  and  more  important  to  the 
permanence  of  his  liberties,  the  American  citizen  finds  only  in  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union  of  the  State  under  it,  the  sufHcient  guarantee  of  the  ability 
of  the  State  to  maintain  and  make  good  the  security  and  permanency  of  these 
domestic  rights  and  liberties  —  the  only  adequate  guarantee  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  Republican  government  by  the  State  itself.  But  more  and  greater 
still  the  possessor  of  this  double  liberty  of  State  and  Nation  finds,  and  shall 
forever  find  in  the  American  Constitution  alone,  freedom  with  the  rixhis 
of  a  citizen  throughout  every  part  of  the  National  domain,  freedom  of  the 
seas,  frficdom  from  disturbance  by  war,  except  such  as  shall  be  waged  by  the 
consent  of  the  whole  country,  and  for  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  Nation, 
and  freedom  and  all-sufficient  protection  of  his  liberties  and  rights  as  an 
American  citizen  under  the  flag  of  his  country  throughout  the  world.  If  the 
title  of  Roman  citizen  was  valuable  to  Aim  at  home  and  abroad,  what  is  the 
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wants  and  necessities  arising  from  variety  of  climate,  production  and  employ- 
ment; and  nothing  in  the  experience  of  the  world  gives  assurance  or  hope 
that  a  better  system  of  government  for  a  great,  free  and  progressive  Nation 
can  ever  exist. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  through  their  local  state  governments,  have 
made  more  rapid  progress  in  perfection  of  laws  affecting  and  securing  just 
and  equal  rights  than  any  other  portion  of  the  world.  Nor  will  it  be  doubted 
that  this  system  of  government,  born  of  the  American  Constitution,  will  be 
found  adequate  for  any  degree  of  advancement  in  law  and  liberty  of  which 
man  shall  be  capable.  It  was  the  overthrow  of  such  a  government  which 
you,  and  those  who  fought  with  you,  on  this  field  successfully  resisted.  Tliis 
government,  then,  I  repeat,  with  all  its  vast  possibilities  for  good  to  your  own 
country,  and  to  the  world,  in  commending  and  assuring  free  self-government 
to  mankind,  shall  be  the  fitting,  undying  monument  to  those  whose  valor  and 
blood  gave  it  triumph  and  perpetuity  on  this  field. 

But,  fellow  citizens,  we  may  not  tarry  long  upon  this  battlefield,  great  and 
glorious  as  were  its  achievements  and  as  are  its  memories.  The  call  to  duty 
is  to  our  own  places  as  citizens  of  the  Republic  in  the  great  march  of  peace. 
Commemorations  of  past  events,  however  important,  are  chiefly  valuable  as 
incentives  and  motives  giving  purpose,  courage  and  strength  for  present  and 
future  duty.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  Republic  holds  the  advance  of 
human  progress  in  development  of  free  self-government  for  mankind.  Trustees 
of  all  achieved  by  our  fathers  in  this  cause,  the  weight  of  our  responsibility  is 
increased  by  all  the  blood  and  treasure  poured  out  on  this  and  other  fields  in 
the  war  we  here  recall.  The  declaration,  "  Government  of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  and  by  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth,"  thundered 
from  this  field,  lias  been  lieard  round  the  world  and  will  go  down  the  ages. 
Until  the  government  of  this  great  Republic,  bom  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution, shall  depart  from  its  purpose  and  fail  of  the  end  for  which  it  was 
created,  self-government  cannot  fail,  but  is  within  reach  of  all  mankind  having 
virtue  to  appreciate  and  maintain  it.  All  hail,  then,  the  future  with  its  prob- 
lems of  state.  However  many  and  difficult,  these  shall  all  be  solved  when 
reached  as  the  highest  good  of  this  great  people  shall  require,  and  this 
"  Goveniment  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,"  sliall  conduct 
this  and  future  generations,  who  are  to  occupy  our  places,  to  as  high  develop- 
ment and  achievement  as  shall  be  permitted  to  mail  under  human  government 
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DEDICATION  POEM. 
By  Rowland  B.  Mahany. 

What  shall  we  say  to  crown  the  honored  dead. 
What  voice  of  ours  shall  magnify  their  fame. 

Who  on  this  field  for  truth  and  country  bled. 
In  storm  of  shot,  in  hell  of  battle's  flame? 

Weak  were  our  words  to  sound  the  note  of  woe, 

And  vain  the  'woven  laurel  of  our  praise, 
If  that  high  faith  by  which  their  memories  grow, 

Exalted  not  the  spirit  of  our  daysl 

We  greet  to-day  the  great  majestic  Past, 

Wherein  those  heroes  wrought  their  work  sublime^ 

Whose  glory  never  can  be  overcast. 

While  progress  treads  the  broad  highway  of  Time. 

Here  on  this  storied  ground  whose  holy  sod 

Is  fertile  with  the  blood  they  nobly  shed. 
We  gather  now  to  consecrate  to  God, 

The  fame  of  His,  and  our,  immortal  dead. 

Here  on  this  spot  where  countless  heroes  fell. 

We  rear  this  fair  memorial  to  their  worth. 
That  to  all  generations  it  may  tell 

That  Freedom  everlasting  here  had  birth  I 

Oh,  hallowed  shaft  1  that  speaks  the  garnered  grief 

Of  those  whose  tears  forever  silent  fall 
For  their  lost  loved  ones,  whose  existence  brief, 

A  dream  of  glory  seemed  and  that  was  all  I 

They  went  in  strength  to  nevermore  return; 

Their  dust  was  mingled  with  the  myriad  years; 
But  while  high  deeds  make  bosoms  beat  and  bum, 

Their  names  will  grace  the  temple  Fame  uprears. 

Through  all  the  changing  future's  vast  unknown. 
Their  valor  points  the  length  of  Freedom's  day: 

We,  for  the  love  we  bear  them,  raise  this  stone. 
To  mark  the  mightiest  triumph  on  the  way. 

While  now  we  glorify  that  matchless  host, 

Whose  faith  and  courage  spurned  all  doubts  and  fears. 
Forgive  us  if  we  turn  to  honor  most, 

Our  own  brave  Ninth,  our  peerless  volunteers. 
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At  Gettysburg  —  here  on  this  very  spot  — 

They  checked  o'crwhelming  numbers  — undismaycdl 

Ay,  North  Carolina  fell  their  courage  hot, 

When  down  they  swept  on  Ivcrson's  Brigade, 

Btit  why  recount  the  ceaseless  roll  of  fame? 

Their  glory  is  aa  deathless  as  the  stars  I 
Of  those  that  fought,  we  see  each  shining  name, 

Where  neither  praise  or  censure  makes  or  mars. 

And,  as  our  love's  best  love  the  Nation  claims, 

Let  us  forget  the  fury  of  past  strife; 
And  North  and  South  with  reunited  aims, 

Move  forward  in  the  future's  grander  life. 

Yea,  that  the  South  fought  well,  let  us  rejoice; 

They  were  our  brothers,  chivalrous  and  bravcj 
And  though  they  lost  the  battle,  let  our  voice 

Place  Valor's  wreath  above  each  hero's  grave. 

We  are  too  great  to  cherish  olden  wrongs; 

The  din  of  conflict  dies  within  our  ears, 
As  swelling  on  the  breeze  the  festal  songs 

Of  peace  and  friendship  greet  the  coming  years. 

Oh  North  and  South,  Oh  Nation  one  and  free! 

We  lay  our  whole  existence  at  thy  feet, — 
For  here  the  hallowed  dead  who  died  for  thee. 

Have  glorified  and  made  thy  fate  complete. 


HISTORICAL  NOTES, 

By  Capt.  George  A.  Hussey. 

On  July  I,  1863,  the  stem  chase  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  after  that  of 
Lee  was  soon  to  result  in  another  trial  of  battle,  though  few  of  the  enlisted  men 
knew  at  the  time  that  the  great  struggle  was  imminent;  at  least  such  was  the 
belief  of  the  men  of  the  Ninth  New  York.  The  regiment  was  then  encamped 
at  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  and  at  about  8  o'clock  a.  m,  started  on  the  march 
towards  Gettysburg,  Penn.,  some  nine  miles  distant.  But  a  few  miles 
had  been  covered  when  the  well-known  sounds  of  battle  were  heard,  each 
step  almost  increasing  the  indications.  The  troops  hurried  along  the  pike 
without  special  orders  until  near  the  Codori  House,  when,  turning  into  the 
fields  to  the  left,  they  continued  on  towards  the  Seminary  Building,  which 
was  reached  about  noon.  The  Ninety-seventh  New  York  and  Eleventh  Penn- 
sylvania, of  the  brigade,  were  almost  immediately  sent  to  the  front,  followed 
soon  after  by  the  remaining  regiments,  including  the  Ninth  New  York.    Bu- 
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ford's  Cavalry,  with  the  First  and  Third  Divisions  of  the  First  Corps  had.  up 
to  then,  sustained  the  brunt  of  the  fight,  and  now  the  Second  Division  was 
placed  to  extend  the  line,  in  the  expectation  of  covering  the  open  ground  to 
that  point  occupied  by  the  Eleventh  Corps,  which,  at  this  hour,  i  o'clock,  was 
in  position  farther  to  the  right  and  rear,  on  Oak  Ridge. 

The  Ninth  New  York,  under  command  of  Lteut.  Col  Joseph  A  Moesch,  be- 
longed to  Baxter's  Brigade  of  Robinson's  Division,  F'irst  Corps.  It  was  first 
put  into  line  of  battle  facing  the  Mummasburg  road;  but  the  appearance  of 
several  brigades  of  the  enemy,  to  the  left  and  rear,  necessitated  a  corresponding 
change  of  front,  and  it  was  then  formed  on  the  top  of  Seminary  Ridge,  pro- 
tected by  a  stone  wall  which,  for  a  while,  concealed  the  men  from  the  enemy's 
view. 

The  enemy,  advancing  in  line  of  battle,  opened  fire  on  the  Ninth,  charging 
up  the  hill  with  desperation.  The  men  of  the  Ninth  stood  their  ground  like 
heroes,  encouraged  by  the  bravery  of  their  lieutenant  colonel,  who  rode  along 
the  line  cheering  on  his  men.  The  men  displayed  great  coolness,  reserving 
their  fire  until  the  enemy  came  within  fifty  yards,  when  a  murderous  volley 
was  poured  into  their  ranks,  which  sent  them  reeling  back  in  utter  confusion, 
followed  closely  by  the  brigade,  whose  cheers  rent  the  air. 

The  enemy  at  this  point  consisted  of  the  North  Carolina  Brigade  of  Iverson, 
supported  by  Ramseur,  and  to  the  right  by  O'Neal,  of  Ewcll's  Corps,  whose 
men  marched  as  on  parade  towards  the  boys  in  blue.  Such  a  concentrated 
fire  was  poured  into  Iverson's  troops  that  they  became  at  once  totally  de- 
moralized, and  lost  a  large  number  of  prisoners. 

At  this  time  the  regiment  captured  150  prisoners,  besides  many  officers.  The 
enemy  rallied,  making  another  stand,  when  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  by 
both  sides.  After  being  engaged  nearly  three  hours  Baxter's  Brigade  was 
relieved  by  the  First  Brigade,  commanded  by  General  Paul,  of  the  same 
division. 

The  Ninth  took  into  this  battle  148  men,  including  ofificers.  Its  loss,  as 
far  as  ascertained,  is  2  officers  killed,  2  wounded,  and  i  missing;  4  enlisted 
men  killed^  15  wounded,  and  44  missing.  Many  of  the  missing  were  taken 
prisoners  while  falling  back  through  the  town,  where  they  were  hotly  pursued 
by  the  enemy,  who  had  received  heavy  reinforcements.  Captain  Quirk  and 
Lieutenant  Qark  were  killed,  Lieutenants  Jacobs  and  Whitney  wounded,  and 
Lieutenant  Barnes  was  taken  prisoner. 

Too  nmch  praise  cannot  be  given  to  both  officers  and  men  for  their  bravery 
on  this  occasion,  which  was  particularly  noticed  by  General  Baxter,  who  took 
occasion  to  thank  the  regiment.  General  Baxter  won  the  admiration  of  every 
member  of  the  Ninth  Regiment  for  his  bravery  and  coolness  on  the  fiekl,  and 
stands  in  their  estimation  among  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 

Upon  the  retreat  from  Seminary  Ridge  the  remnant  of  Robinson's  Division 
stopped  near  the  position  of  Stewart's  U.  S.  Battery  long  cnongh  to  prevent 
its  captiu-c;  then,  with  those  who  had  preceded  them,  they  took  position  at 
Ziegler's  Grove,  near  Cemetery  Hill,  at  about  5  p.  m.,  and  remained  there 
for  the  night. 

During  July  2d  the  Ninth,  about  seventy-five  strong,  supported  a  battery 
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of  the  Eleventh  Corps  upon  Cemetery  Hill,  going  later  to  help  patch  out  the 
line  in  rear  of  where  Sickles'  Third  Corps  was  engaged,  until  that  day's  fight 
turned  in  favor  of  the  Union  army. 

On  July  3d,  from  9  a.  m.  to  i  p.  m.,  the  regiment  again  supported  a  battery 
of  the  Twelfth  Corps,  being  ordered  at  the  latter  hour  into  position  on  the 
right  of  Hays'  Division,  Second  Corps,  also  this  time  to  aid  a  battery.  Here 
the  handful  of  men  were  witnesses  of  Pickett's  charge,  which  having  failed 
of  its  object  (to  pierce  the  centre  of  the  battle-line),  the  Ninth  was  sent  out  on 
picket  duty. 

During  that  night  and  the  succeeding  day  the  horrors  of  "  after  a  battle  "  were 
on  every  side,  and  then  came  to  notice  the  many  instances  of  relief  and  kind- 
ness soldiers  show  towards  disabled  enemies,  which  few  other  wars  have  de- 
veloped in  so  noticeable  a  degree. 

Hill  and  Ewell  are  said  to  have  believed  the  troops  being  brought  to  oppose 
them  were  only  militia,  whom  they  expected  to  soon  brush  from  their  paths. 
It  is  true  a  number  of  militia  regiments  were  present,  viz.,  the  Second,  Ninth, 
Fourteenth  and  Twentieth,  from  New  York,  Of  their  fighting  qualities  let 
the  standard  work,  "  Regimental  Losses  in  the  Civil  War,*'  by  Col.  William 
F.  Fox,  speak,  which  records  all  of  them  as  belonging  to  the  **  Three  Hundred 
Fighting  Regiments."  They,  together  with  equally  brave  volunteer  organiza- 
tions of  the  army,  handled  Lee's  veterans  to  their  discomfiture  and  final  retreat 
from  Northern  soil. 

The  Ninth  Militia  dates  its  origin  from  1800,  having  been  formed  from  the 
Second  Regiment  of  that  time;  since  which  period  it  has  taken  part  in  the 
War  of  18 1 2,  various  riots  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  great  War  of 
the  Rebellion. 

Regimental  orders  No.  5,  issued  in  March,  1861,  directed  the  members  to 
assemble  at  the  City  Armory  for  battalion  drill.  On  April  19th,  the  regiment 
voted  to  enlist  for  the  war.  Meanwhile  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  had  taken 
place,  and  the  proclamation  calling  for  75,000  militia  was  issued  by  President 
Lincoln. 

Repeated  efforts  to  obtain  marching  orders  were  at  last  successful,  and 
on  Monday,  May  27th,  the  command  started  for  the  capital  of  the  Nation, 
Such,  though,  was  the  mixed  condition  of  military  affairs  there,  it  was  not 
until  twelve  days  after  that  the  Government  would  officially  accept  the  regi- 
ment's services.  Then,  on  June  8th,  837  men  were  mustered  in  by  Capt 
William  D.  Whipple,  U.  S.  A.,  as  the  Ninth  New  York  Militia,  to  serve  during 
the  war,  unless  sooner  discharged.  At  a  later  period,  in  1862,  the  regiment 
was  known  as  the  Eighty-third  New  York  Volunteers,  but  at  no  time  were 
the  men  remustered  for  duty  under  this  latter  designation. 

During  the  years  1861-1864.  the  Ninth  served  mainly  in  the  First  and  Fifth 
Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  taking  part  in  all  the  battles,  engagements, 
marches,  etc.,  which  these  corps  shared  in.  Finally  on  June  7,  1864,  the 
welcome  notice  came  by  special  orders  No.  156,  Headquarters  Fifth  Corps, 
for  the  regiment  to  proceed  to  New  York  City  to  be  mustered  out 

On  that  day  only  92  men  were  with  it  entitled  to  a  discharge:  but,  with 
those  away,  wounded  or  detailed,  the  number  was  swelled  to  254  by  the  time 
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they  reached  home.  As  proof  that  these  men  had  been  "  at  the  front,"  the 
records  show  that  85  of  them  had  been  wounded.  The  Empire  City  has 
reason  to  feel  proud  of  such  sacrifices  for  the  Union. 

On  June  nth  the  gallant  survivors  arrived  in  New  York,  and  on  the  23d 
they  were  released  from  further  military  service  to  the  United  States.  Capt. 
Henry  A.  Ellis,  U.  S.  A.,  mustered  them  out,  after  having  served  three  years 
and  twenty-seven  days.  Many,  though,  continued  to  do  duty  as  a  part  of 
the  militia  for  years  afterwards,  and  even  now  a  few  of  the  old  veterans  are 
still  in  the  ranks  of  the  regiment 
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{Frottt.) 

84TH    N.    Y.    INFT. 

On  this  spot 
AT  10:30  A.  M.,  July  i,  1863,  this  regiment 

PARTICIPATED   IN   THE  REPULSE  OF   DaVIS' 

Mississippi  Brigade  and  the  capture 

of  a  large  portion  of  that  command. 

Took  into  the  engagement 

356  officers  and  men,  and,  by 

THE  War  Department  record, 

LOST   DURING   THE  THREE    DAYS   217. 

(Reverse.) 

The  r4TH  Regiment  New  York  State  Militta 

(84TH  N.  Y.  Vols.)  entered  the  U.  S.  Volunteer 

service  April   i8,   i86i.     Participated  in  22 

engagements  with  the  enemy  and 

WAS  discharged  on  expiration  of  term 

OF  service,  June  6,  1864. 

{Left  Side.) 

14TH  Brooklyn  Regiment. 

July  1.    First  engaged  the  enemy  between  the 

McPherson  House  and  Reynolds  Grove; 

subsequently  moved  to  this  place  and 

engaged  Davis'  Brigade;  remained  at  the 

Railroad  cut  at  Seminary  Ridge  until  the 

FINAL  retreat;  HAD  A  RUNNING  FIGHT 

through  Gettysburg  to  Gulp's  Hill,    On  the 
evening  of  the  2d  and  again  on  the  morning 

OF  THE  3D   WENT  TO   SUPPORT   GrEENE's 

Brigade  and  was  heavily  engaged. 


I 
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(TABLET  NEAR  REYNOLDS'  GROVE) 


14th  (BROOKLYN)  INFANTRY  N.  Y.  S.  M. 

(84th  N.  Y.  VOLUNTEERS) 

2d  BRIGADE,  1st  DIVISION,  1st  CORPS. 

Here  in  the  forenoon  July  i,  1863,  the 

REGIMENT  OPENED   FIRE  ON  A.   P.   HiLL'S   CoRPS; 
afterwards  CHARGED  SUCCESSFULLY  ON  DaVIS' 

Brigade  at  the  railroad  to  the  right  and  rear 

OF  THIS  position,  AS  INDICATED  BY  A  MONUMENT 
there;  LATER   HAD  A   RUNNING   FIGHT  THROUGH 

Gettysburg  to  Gulp's  Hill,  where  at  night, 

July  2,  repulsed  the  advance  of  Johnson's 
Division  of  Ewell's  Corps;  then  moved  to  the 

right  to  reinforce  the   I2TH  CORPS  AS  RECORDED 

ON  TABLET  IN  BOULDER  TO  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  HILL, 

It  LOST  IN  THE  BATTLE   1 3  KILLED,   I05  WOUNDED, 

AND  99  MISSING. 


(TABLET  ON  GULP'S  HILL.) 
"14th  (BROOKLYN)  INFANTRY,  N.  Y.  S.  M.  (84th  N.  Y.  VOLS.) 
2d  BRIGADE,  1st  DIVISION,  1st  CORPS. 
Here  at  about  9  P.  M.,  July  2,  1863,  the  regiment,  while  moving 

FROM  its  position  TO  THE  LEFT  OF  THIS,  TO  REINFORCE  GrEENE's 

Brigade,  unexpectedly  encountered  the  advance  of  Johnson's 

Division  of  Ewell's  Corps,  which  had  crossed  the  abandoned 

works,  and  was  advancing  towards  the  Baltimore  Pike.    By  opening 

FIRE  on  them,  the   REGIMENT   CAUSED  THEM   TO   HALT  UNTIL  THE    I2TH 

Corps  returned  and  drove  them  back. 

At  DAYLIGHT,  JULY   3,  THE   REGIMENT   REJOINED   THE   BRIGADE, 
BUT  SOON  AFTERWARDS   MOVED  AGAIN  TO  THE   RIGHT   TO    REINFORCE 

THE  I2TH  Corps,  and  fought  in  the  trenches,  and  lay  in  reserve 

UNTIL  THE  repulse  OF  THE  ENEMY. 

In    THE    FIRST    day's    battle    this    REGIMENT    WAS    HEAVILY    ENGAGED 

WITH  THE   1ST  CORPS  AT  THE  RaILROAD  BEYOND  THE  SEMINARY  AS 

INDICATED    BY    A    MONUMENT    THERE. 

It    LOST    IN    THE    BATTLE    I3    KILLED,     IO5    WOUNDED,    AND    99 

MISSING. 
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DEDICATION  OF  MONUMENT. 
84th  regiment  INFANTRY^"  FOURTEENTH  BROOKLYN." 

October  19,   1887. 

Invocation  by  Rev.  J.  O.  Peck,  D.  D.,  Chaplain,  Fourteenth  Brooklyn. 

O  Lord!  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  men,  and  strength  of  nations,  behold  us 
in  adoration  and  supplication  and  thanksgiving  before  Thee. 

We  reverently  thank  Thee  for  Thy  good  will  and  providential  protection 
towards  and  over  this  Republic.     Our  fathers  found  their  refuge  and  strength 
III  Thee,  as  they  found  and  defended  and  triumphantly  established  our  nalion-  ' 
ality.     On  Thee  they  leaned  in  sore  distress,  and  by  Thy  right  arm  were  they 
dehvered  in  dark  and  perilous  hours. 

And  when  in  our  generation  danger  beset  our  National  Union,  Thou  wert 
again  our  refuge  and  deliverance.  We  thank  Thee  that  the  patriotism  of  the 
sires  lived  in  vigor  in  tlie  sons.  Thou  didst  give  us  a  heritage  worthy  of  thu 
sacrifice  of  noble  citizens,  and  Thou  didst  give  us  noble  citizens  ready  to  make 
a  sacrifice  worthy  of  our  heritage.  And  here  this  day,  as  we  meet  to  cont- 
memorate  the  devotion  and  death  of  those  of  our  number  who  fell  on  this  fieW 
of  conflict,  we  invoke  Thy  benediction  upon  our  consecration  of  this  monu- 
ment. Let  Thy  blessing  rest  upon  these  living  veterans,  by  whose  affection 
and  comradeship  they  were  moved  to  cause  the  erection  of  this  lasting  ami 
speaking  memorial.  Accept  tlieir  oflfering,  O  Lortl,  as  a  trihute  to  Thy  glory. 
The  God  of  this  Nation,  as  well  as  to  the  manhood  and  heroism  of  their  fallen 
comrades. 

May  Thy  blessing  rest  upon  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  fell  on 
this  spot,  now  consecrated  to  the  patriotism  of  their  dead.  May  this  monu- 
ment ever  speak  to  future  generations  of  the  sacredness  of  Liberty  and  the 
worth  of  native  landl  Add  Thy  blessing  to  the  further  services  of  this  hour. 
Grant  that  the  words  of  him  who  shall  voice  the  great  thoughts  of  this  occasion 
may  be  wise  and  inspiring  of  noble  sentiments  in  all  who  hear.  Mercifully 
look  upon  us  in  our  frailties,  and  graciously  assist  us  to  live  in  obedience  to 
Tliy  holy  will,  that  we,  finally,  may  be  accepted  in  Thy  glorious  kiagdjui, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


ORATION  OF  HON.  SETH  LOW. 

Veterans  of  the  Brooklyn  Fourteenth,  Widows  and  Wives  ^and  Daughters 
of  Veterans,  you  who  endured  at  home  while  those  you  loved  dared  every- 
thing at  the  front,  Members  of  the  Regiment,  Gentlemen  of  the  Brooklyn 
City  Government,  and  Fellow  Citizens: 

Standing  here  at  Gettysburg,  we  seem  to  be  standing  on  one  of  the  mountain 
tops  of  history.  Cemetery  Ridge  is  but  a  little  eminence,  yet  from  its  conse- 
crated summit  the  eve  commands  a  vision  wider  and  more  wonderful  than 
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any  to  be  seen  from  the  loftiest  Sierra.  Here,  looking  backwards,  we  seem  to 
see  not  alone  the  Nation's  past,  spreading  beneath  us  like  a  map,  but  out  of  the 
shadowy  distance  we  seem  to  see,  converging  here,  the  multitudinous  roads 
along  which  men  have  struggled  during  all  the  ages  towards  the  conception 
of  a  free  State,  existing  for  and  maintained  by  a  free  people.  Here,  looking 
foavard,  "  the  distance  beacons  "  to  a  glowing  future,  bright  with  hope  for 
the  multitudes  of  men.  Not  in  vain  have  they  fought  and  died  whose  fortu- 
nate mission  it  was  to  interpret  the  past  and  to  bless  the  future. 

Neither  does  it  lack  significance  that  this  battle  should  have  been  fought 
on  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania.  The  popular  faculty,  which  so  often  gives  names 
with  a  deep  insight  into  the  real  significance  of  things,  long  ago  called  Penn- 
sylvania the  Keystone  State.  Historically,  no  less  than  geographically,  the 
name  applies.  In  the  majestic  arch  formed  by  this  Union  of  independent 
states,  Pennsylvania  always  has  been  the  keystone.  Upon  the  soil  of  Penn- 
sylvania met  the  first  and  the  second  Continental  Congress.  Upon  the  soil  of 
Pennsylvania  George  Washington  was  commissioned  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Continental  armies.  Upon  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  was  made  the  im- 
mortal Declaration  of  Independence.  Upon  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  the 
Liberty  Bell  first  of  all  rang  out  the  joyful  peals  of  liberty  throughout  the  land. 
It  was  here  that  Franklin  drew  lightning  from  the  sky,  and  it  was  liere  were 
forged  the  thunderbolts  which  made  the  Colonies  independent  states.  Again 
at  Gettysburg,  in  our  own  generation,  were  hurled  the  bolts  which  have  made 
the  Union  free. 

The  Civil  War,  in  which  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  the  turning  point, 
became  inevitable  when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  recognized  and 
permitted  slavery  within  our  borders.  Whatever  other  issues  or  constitu- 
tional interpretation  were  involved,  they  all  hinged  upon  slavery,  as  that 
which  gave  to  them  all  their  chief  meaning  and  consequence.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  men  did  not  see  this  clearly,  as  they  see  it  now.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  was  the  rallying  cry;  and  men  said  it  oftentimes  without 
at  all  realizing  how  grand  a  cry  it  was.  The  preservation  of  the  Union  by  no 
possibility  could  involve  only  the  life  of  the  Nation.  It  involved  necessarily 
the  freedom  of  a  race  and  the  best  hopes  of  mankind,  W^itliout  slavery  the 
National  life  never  would  have  been  in  danger.  Without  the  abolition  of 
slavery  the  preser\'ation  of  the  Union  was  a  dream.  Yet  the  war  began 
with  the  most  emphatic  declarations  that  slavery  should  not  be  disturbed.  In 
the  beginning,  lOO  years  ago,  the  Fathers  admitted  slavery  into. the  Consti- 
tution, because  without  it  the  Union  could  not  have  been  formed.  For  seventy 
years  compromise  after  compromise  was  made  with  reference  to  slavery,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  in  the  vain  hope  of  preserving  a  political  fabric 
undisturbed,  which  had  within  itself  forces  as  antagonistic  as  light  and  dark- 
ness. At  last  it  was  open  war,  and  defeat  followed  defeat  for  the  soldiers  of 
the  Union,  until  it  became  certain  that  the  Union,  when  preserved,  would  be 
a  Union  wholly  free.  At  Gettysburg  were  discerned,  for  the  first  time,  the 
faint  beginnings  of  the  longed-for  end.  Here  were  pronounced  at  last,  to  the 
wild,  swelling  -waves  of  slavery's  great  sea,  the  words  of  Omnipotence,  "  Hith- 
erto shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further." 
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Most  fittingly,  the  army  through  which  this  decree  was  uttered  was  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  For  two  long,  weary  years  that  magnificent  body  of 
soldiers  had  endured  defeat  and  disaster.  Not  always  being  worsted  in  isolated 
encounters,  they  still  were  exposed  constantly  to  the  most  trying  of  all  military 
experiences,  where  defeat  brought  disaster  and  victory  brought  small  advan- 
tage.    Still,  though  defeated  often,  they  were  invincible. 


"  Trampled  and  beaten  were  they  as  the  sand, 
And  yet  unshaken  as  the  continent" 

Commanders  there  have  been  sometimes  who,  by  their  overpowering  genius, 
have  led  their  conquering  legions  without  a  defeat  from  the  first  small  victory 
to  the  complete  triumph.  Others,  again,  after  a  career  of  dazzling  success,  have 
marched  to  humiliating  overthrow.  Still  others,  by  their  intrepidity  and  un- 
yielding courage,  have  held  their  shattered  troops  about  them  imtil  despair 
turned  into  victory.  But  I  can  think  of  no  other  case  where  the  army  was 
of  itself  superior  to  the  fate  of  its  leaders.  Commanders  might  come  and  com- 
manders might  go,  but  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  could  not  be  beaten.  It 
could  not,  indeed,  subdue  its  enemy,  until  a  leader  worthy  of  itself  was  at  its 
head,  but  that  enemy  dashed  itself  in  vain  against  its  heroic  columns  until, 
under  the  lead  of  the  great  commander,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ground 
even  its  valiant  antagonist  to  powder. 

Here  at  Cettysburg  the  tide  of  war  began  to  turn.  The  presence  of  these 
regimental  monuments,  in  large  numbers,  reveals  the  popular  recognition 
that  this,  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  itself,  was  the  pivotal  battle  of  the  war.  Step 
wth  me  for  a  moment  to  yonder  cemetery,  "  where  the  bones  of  heroes  rest." 
There  you  shall  see  the  graves  of  men  from  eighteen  of  our  States,  from  Maine, 
on  the  East,  to  Minnesota,  on  the  West  Side  by  side  with  the  graves,  over 
whose  heads  the  name  of  their  State  appears,  breathing,  as  it  were,  a  benison 
from  home,  you  shall  see  almost  i,ooo  graves  of  the  nameless  dead.  Comrades, 
how  hard  it  seems  I  To  die  for  one's  country;  to  yield  this  last  full  measure 
of  a  patriot's  devotion;  and  not  even  to  have  it  known  that  you  have  died! 
Not  known;  not  known,  indeed  here,  but  well  known,  I  like  to  think,  by  liim 
who  seeth  in  secret  that  He  may  reward  openly. 

You  may  have  heard  the  anecdote  of  the  Southern  man  who  saw  the  great 
review  of  the  Union  armies  in  Washington  at  the  end  of  the  war.  As  the  troops 
(Vent  marching  by,  carrying  the  banners  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Min- 
nesota, the  regimental  numbers  indicating  the  multitudes  of  soldiers  that  had 
come  from  all  these  States,  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  asked  where  those  States 
were.  When  he  had  studied  geography,  he  said,  there  were  no  such  States. 
Soon  he  identified  them  as  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, when  he  uttered  this  reflection :  **  If  we  coidd  but  have  known  —  if 
we  could  but  have  known."  The  sagacity  of  Jefferson,  he  saw,  in  dedicating 
to  Freedom,  in  1787,  this  great  Northwest  Territory,  after  all  had  brought 
to  naught  in  the  end  the  slavery  permitted  in  the  Constitution.  But  if  the  new 
States  did  their  part  heroically,  the  old  States  were  equally  worthy  of  their 
traditions  and  their  history.     Yonder  cemeter>'  contains  more  men  from  the 
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State  of  New  York  than  from  any  other  State,  and  through  the  war  she  matn- 
taineil  her  primacy.  The  other  day  I  was  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  in  the  little 
town  of  Keene,  with  its  few  hundreds  of  population,  I  found  a  Grand  Army 
post  numbering  still  thirty-nine  members.  So  they  came  from  the  hillside  and 
from  the  plain,  from  the  forest  and  from  the  open,  and  so,  with  equal  devotion, 
they  canie  from  the  great  cities  of  the  State. 

The  official  records  show  that  from  Brooklyn  over  32,000  men  went  to  the 
front,  and  the  Brooklyn  of  that  day  was  a  city  of  little  more  tlian  200,000  people. 
Among  this  number  the  first  to  enlist,  and  the  equal  of  any  regiment  in  either 
army  in  gallantry  and  heroic  service,  was  the  regiment  in  whose  honor  this 
monument  is  erecteil.  While  known,  also,  as  the  Eighty-fourth  New  York 
State  Volunteers,  it  always  has  been  best  known  and  best  loved  as  the  Brook- 
lyn Fourteenth.  For  this  reason,  and  by  reas«.^n  of  its  permanency  as  a  militia 
regiment,  both  before  and  since  the  war.  it  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  typical  Brooklyn  war  regiment.  Never  did  city  have  a  grander  regiment 
upon  which  to  bestow  its  affection  and  its  pride.  The  fateful  shot  at  Sumter 
went  hurUng  through  the  frightened  air  on  the  i.Kh  ot  April.  1861.  Just  six 
days  thereafter  report  was  made  to  headquarters  that  the  Fourteenth  Regi- 
ment was  in  readiness  to  be  marchevl  to  the  trv>nt.  This  was  its  answer  to  the 
call  for  volunteers  —  prv^mpt.  cvnira^\.vus.  patriotic.     U  meant  business. 

When  on  the  way  to  Washing iv>n,  the  cv^IoikU  then  Alfred  M.  Wood,  re- 
ceive<.l  a  dis|\itch  trv>m  the  l.overtKV  oi  New  York,  asking  hiro  by  what  au- 
thority ho  had  taken  his  regiment  vHii  ot  the  Slate  without  orders.     Colonel 
NWkkI  reph*.\l:    "  Bv  auth\.^»t>  ot  .\braham  LiiKohi,  President  of  the  United 
Slates.  .ukI  we  hv^H,"  with  wnir  4^^*roval.*'     l^his  reply  suggests  the  remark 
which  I  incohv  huuselt  is  >aid  to  h^ve  uiade  to  Secretary  Chase  at  about  the 
.H«*iue  »v«Ksl.     "  Ihe^e  KcK^In  atv  violating  the  Constitution  to  destroy  the 
I'uKMi      I  will  \iv»Ute  tKe  V.VnsuiutKm»  it  iHxe&sary,  to  save  the  Union."     It 
nv\stv\l  uv»  )MN»jvhvt  t\»  u^ietell  that  such  a  regiment  would  acquit  itself  with 
hon^M      It  lsi;.4n  »u  «>K*»t»i'.<  «»t  ^^^^^^  ^»^"-    There  Colonel  Wood  was  wounded 
iMul  laKvn  |M*.vv»K».     V  v»lvMU"l  WvKMH  woujhI  vhsabled  him  for  further  service, 
v\>u  MUX  \w  \\.»>  V  \s  iMujiVvJ.  uU  u^viu  that  time  the  regiment  fought  under 
\\\y  »»M»iu»,uul  vU  .Hu  k;alUui  aiul  ukkIv^C  irieiKl,  Colonel  Fowler,  except  for  a 
Im»*i  isju.j  »iiv,  il».  x.voiul  \ui;v  vu  Bull  Run,  in  which  engagement  Colonel 
I  MNvU.    *l'HO  XV .VA   >siioii..l\   xwMiuavsl.     During  this  interval  the  regiment  was 
»,uuikHM,iv,i  u^    i>viii.  V  v»;.  \\»iluiu  H.  LVbevoise.     Colonel  Wood's  experi- 
»»*».*    u    s  jMr.^.u. »   xx.Jv   cvKi'iivuiol,      About  that  time  some    Confederate 
I'MN  »i,..  >u,  u  !».»,i  N.  >u  MMvlv  vvu^viwiJk,  and  it  was  proposed  by  some  that 
iUv  V    .ii.uUi  u,    u,.,.N^i   t.  t^u.viNX     lu  icipoiiae  to  this  proposition  the  Con- 
u»Ui  u,    »uiu..i,v;.  .  u  .s  V  v\'ik1  \\v>v»d  and  others  and  held  them  as  hostages 
iu  iii>    ...uiuv    i^vi      vMu>>    -i  lUo  tcgiiucnt,  officers  and  men,  found  them- 
..» l\»  ■  »u  I  ii.i.v  !  ...... I     »  u.iNv  :».  V  u  imuh  struck  in  reading  a  letter  from  one  of 

iUu  iuuuu. »  wall  lU.  Ux  iv.w.o  v»i  4  uiilitaTv  prisoner's  life.  Leaving  aside 
,tU  *iu.  uv.u  ..[  i<i,  ux  .u«  uivuv.'uuiv  and  weariness  of  it  must  have  been 
aUn^' •»  ''v\ '■"  '    "  u>'- i».  lu,  u  luU  wi  vigor. 

\  \vi;.u  I..  .  M   ....  .    I •.  ^uuvUil  honor  to  the  heroism  which  suffered  in 

lUi;.  ivi»i.    I.  .  u      .'..u  v..  i\.   .^.i'Uuuv  which  on  field  after  field  dared  every 
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chance  of  war.  Soon  most  of  tliese  first  prisoners  were  exchanged,  and  one 
can  well  imagine  the  scene  when  they  found  themselves  once  more  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  Of  both  those  who  were  released  and  those  who  welcomed 
them,  the  contemporary  account  says,  '*  every  eye  was  dim  with  tears."  So 
quickly  did  the  Brooklyn  Fourteenth  sound  the  whole  deep  meaning  of  ihat 
horrid  word,  war. 

When  Colonel  Wood  found  himself  free,  and  within  the  Union  lines  again, 
the  regiment  was  in  camp  near  Washington.  He  repaired  at  once  to  his 
command  to  receive  their  congratulations  upon  his  release.  "The  regiment 
appeared,"  so  says  the  chronicler,  *'  in  the  pecuhar  chasseur  dress  lor  which 
it  has  become  famous  —  the  red  pants,  dark  blue  jacket,  with  two  rows  of  bell 
buttons,  and  red  breast  piece,  having  also  a  row  of  bell  buttons,  and  red  cap." 
"  Colonel  Wood  assured  the  boys  that  they  had  established  at  Manassas  a 
reputation  which  they  might  well  strive  to  maintain,  '  for,'  said  he,  '  you  are 
the  dread  of  the  enemy.'  "  **  Everywhere  he  had  been  assured  by  Confederate 
officers  that  his  regiment,  the  '  red  legs,'  had  fought  more  desperately  than 
any  other  at  the  field  of  Bull  Run."  This  testimony  is  supported  by  the  praise 
the  regiment  received  from  the  Union  commander,  by  whom  it  was  named, 
with  special  mention,  in  General  Orders.  Thus,  its  first  battle  found  the  regi- 
ment already  the  "  Fighting  Fourteenth."  I  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  regi- 
ment from  field  to  field,  but  I  do  desire  at  this  time,  as  matter  of  historical 
record,  to  name  the  different  engagements  in  which  the  regiment  took  part; 


1.  Bull  Run. 

2.  Binn's  Hill. 

3.  Falmouth. 

4.  Spotsylvania,  August,  1862. 

5.  Rappahannock  Station. 

6.  Sulphur  Springs. 

7.  Gainesville. 

8.  Groveton. 

9.  Manassas  Plains. 

10,  Chantilly. 

11.  South  Mountain, 


12.  Antietam. 

13.  Fredericksburg. 

14.  Port  Royal. 

15.  Fitzhugh's  Crossing. 

16.  Chancellorsville. 

17.  Seminary  HilL 

18.  Gettysburg. 

19.  Mine  Run, 

20.  Wilderness. 

21.  Laurel  Hill. 

22.  Spotsylvania. 


A  roll  of  honor  long  enough  and  splendid  enough  to  satisfy  the  greatest 
caviler. 

From  contemporary  newspaper  accounts  sent  to  the  journals  of  other  cities 
than  Brooklyn,  which  I  quote  as  presumably  impartial,  as  also  by  extracts 
from  the  official  records,  1  am  able  to  show,  in  a  measure,  how  the  regiment 
appeared  at  the  time  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

Here  is  an  item  touching  their  services  at  Fredericksburg:  *' Tlie  brilliant 
feat  of  the  Brooklyn  Fourteenth  in  keeping  up,  without  straggling,  with  the 
cavalry  and  artillery  on  a  march  of  twenty-six  miles,  during  the  hottest 
day  of  the  season,  and  then,  with  but  three  hours'  rest,  dashing  on  after 
the  enemy's  cavalry  for  four  miles,  is  the  subject  of  most  flattering  encomiums." 
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The  regiment  led  the  advance  at  the  capture  of  Fredericksburg  by  General 
Augur.  After  the  battle  had  been  fought  "  anxiety  was  manifested,"  so  reads 
the  record,  "  to  know  by  whom  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  of  Brooklyn  was 
led  during  the  gallant  advance  upon  the  town." 

I  need  not  tell  you,  men  of  the  Fourteenth,  that  it  was  led  then,  as  so 
often  on  other  fields,  with  equal  bravery  and  skill,  by  Col.  E.  B.  Fowler, 
since  general  by  brevet  for  his  services  during  the  war.  In  the  spring  of 
1863,  General  Reynolds,  that  superb  fighter,  issued  a  special  order,  thanking 
the  Brooklyn  Fourteenth  and  the  Twenty-fourth  Michigan,  for  their  splendid 
services  on  the  expedition  to  Port  Royal.  At  South  Mountain  and  Antietam, 
when  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Debevoise,  the  regiment  sig- 
naUzed  itself  as  usual  by  its  brilliant  charges.  And  so  we  come  with  them  to 
Gettysburg.  It  was  their  fortune  to  be  with  General  Reynolds  in  the  heavy 
fighting  of  the  first  day,  when  a  fragment  of  the  Union  army  held  the  great 
body  of  Confederates  in  check,  until  the  Union  forces  could  be  brought  up  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  make  a  successful  stand  on  Cemetery  Ridge.  They  were 
among  the  first,  if  not  themselves  the  first,  to  begin  the  infantry  fighting  of 
that  memorable  struggle. 

The  sad  duty  fell  to  them  of  removing  from  the  field  the  body  of  the 
heroic  Reynolds,  when  he  fell  directly  behind  their  lines.  Nothing  daunted 
even  by  this  disaster,  they  added  lustre  to  their  already  glorious  record. 
They  flanked,  and  then,  falling  back  and  changing  front,  all  the  time  under 
fire,  they,  in  company  with  the  Ninety-fifth  New  York  and  the  Sixth  Wis- 
consin, all  under  command  at  the  moment  of  Colonel  Fowler,  drove  back  the 
enemy  in  their  front,  Davis's  Mississippi  Brigade,  and  upon  this  ground  where 
we  now  stand  compelled  a  large  part  of  them  to  surrender.  It  is  recorded 
that  they  took  more  prisoners  here  than  the  regiments  engaged  had  men. 
Thus  you  will  see  this  is  indeed  the  proper  spot  upon  which  to  place  the 
monument  we  have  dedicated  to-day.  The  life  blood  of  many  of  our  brothers 
has  enriched  the  underlying  soil;  the  wounded  in  their  agony  have  here 
looked  up  in  prayer  to  the  bending  sky,  and  here  the  blessings  of  a  grateful 
Nation  have  descended  upon  the  brows  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 

"  Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought. 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought. 
Our  hearts,  in  glad  surprise, 
To  higher  levels  rise. 

*•  The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  souls 
Into  our  inmost  being  rolls, 
And  lifts  us  unawares 
Out  of  all  meaner  cares." 

To  commemorate  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  not  one  but  many 
such  noble  deeds,  this  monument  to  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  of  Brooklyn 
is  dedicated  to-day,  by  the  survivors  of  the  regiment,  by  their  comrades  and 
friends,  by  the  grateful  State  of  New  York,  and  by  their  fellow  citizens  of 
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Brookl)Ti.  Slill,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  services  of  the  Fourteenth 
Reg-iment  at  Gettysburg  were  not  confined  to  the  fighting  about  this  rail- 
road cut.  On  the  second  day,  and  on  the  third,  they  engaged  the  enemy 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gulp's  Hill.  After  dark  of  the  second  day  they  were  pro- 
ceeding to  position  to  reinforce  General  Greene  on  the  right  of  our  line, 
when  Colonel  Fowler  was  surprised  to  receive  fire  from  a  position  within  our 
lines  which  he  supposed  to  be  held  by  Union  troops.  Not  being  sure  whether 
they  were  our  own  troops  or  the  enemy,  volunteers  were  called  for  to  ascertain. 
One  fell  wounded,  but  one  returned,  reporting  that  it  was  the  Tenth  Virginia. 
A  volley  from  the  Fourteenth  caused  the  \'irginia  Regiment  to  retire  from 
the  woods  in  which  they  were,  and  where  they  occupied  a  position  in  relation 
to  our  lines  full  of  peril  to  our  aniiy.  Thus,  through  small  incidents  and 
through  great,  the  battle  raged  until  the  Union  forces  were  everywhere 
successful. 

The  loss  of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  217, 
out  of  356  officers  and  men  engaged. 

A  writer,  at  the  time,  to  one  of  the  New  York  papers  says:  "The  heroic 
and  gallant  Second,  Ninth  and  Fourteenth  Regiments,  N.  Y.  State  National 
Guard,  have  been  almost  wiped  out  of  existence  in  the  recent  bloody  con- 
flicts on  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  There  remains  but  a  small 
band  of  them  now;  but  oh  what  scenes  of  carnage  has  that  handful  of  veterans 
lived  through.  Always  in  the  front,  fearless  and  unflinching,  they  have  stood 
where  the  havoc  of  war  raged  the  wildest,  and  passed  on  through  fire  and 
sword  into  the  enemy's  works.  No  regulars  tliat  ever  served  on  any  field 
have  won  more  impcrishahle  honor  than  these  three  regiments  of  militia. 
Had  a  Napoleon  lived  and  seen  their  deeds  of  daring,  he  would  have  chosen 
them  for  his  Imperial  Guard.'* 

And  these  men  of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment,  gentlemen,  were  our  neigh- 
bors and  friends. 

After  Gettysburg,  the  Fourteenth  served  until  the  22d  of  May,  1864,  tak- 
ing heroic  part,  as  always,  in  all  the  battles  down  to  and  including  the 
battle  of  Spotsylvania,  in  the  famous  Wilderness  campaign. 

It  was  their  singular  honor  to  be  the  first  regiment  to  receive  General  Grant 
when,  as  commander-in-chief,  he  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  I  quote 
the  following  record  of  this  period  from  the  report  of  Colonel  Fowler: 
"  Although  the  time  of  the  Fourteenth  had  nearly  expired,  the  men  stood 
the  brunt  of  battle  nobly.  Not  a  case  of  desertion  occurred,  and  but  little 
murmuring.  Many  a  brave  spirit  winged  its  flight  heavenward,  who  in  the 
body,  had  counted  the  days  that  would  elapse  ere  he  would  be  in  the  embrace 
of  dear  ones  at  home." 

A  Washington  correspondent  writes,  under  date  of  May  24,  1864:  **  The 
Fourteenth  Brookl)Ti  Regiment,  Colonel  Fowler,  arrived  here  to-day  from 
the  front,  and  left  to-night  for  New  York.  Of  2,100  men  it  has  had  in  the 
service,  but  91  officers  and  men  return  —  a  sad,  but  glorious  commentary 
upon  its  achievements." 

Well  might  the  City  of  Brooklyn  welcome  it  with  every  honor.    "  Welcome, 
the  brave  Fourteenth,  out  of  the  Wilderness!" 
44 
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The  regiment,  having  enlisted  for  three  years,  returned  home,  thin  enough 
Indeed  in  ranks,  but  full  of  honors.  About  loo  men,  who  had  become 
members  of  the  regiment  at  various  dates,  and  whose  terms  of  service  had 
not  yet  expired,  were  incorporated  into  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  New  York 
Veterans.  Here  they  upheld  tlieir  old  credit  with  undiminished  gallantry. 
Six,  at  least,  became  officers,  two  being  promoted  on  the  field  of  battle  for 
bravery  in  action.  The  subsequent  services  of  these  men,  no  less  than  the 
record  of  the  regiment  as  such,  are  lovingly  commemorated  by  this  monu- 
ment. Circumstances  prevented  them  from  sharing  in  the  triumphant  return 
home  of  the  regiment  to  whose  glory  they  contributed  so  largely.  It  is 
fitting  that  at  this  hour  glad  recognition  should  be  made  of  their  services, 
and  that  they  should  be  claimed  by  Brooklyn  as  an  integral  portion  of  her 
famous  fighting  regiment. 

Now,  four  and  twenty  years  after  the  mighty  struggle  of  Gettysburg,  we 
are  gathered  here,  a  handful  of  people  out  of  the  great  multitudes  of  Brooklyn, 
to  dedicate  tlxis  monument  to  the  Brooklyn  Fourteenth.  What  does  it 
signify?  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  in  that  marvelous  address  which  he  made 
in  yonder  cemetery,  it  was  here  decided  that  '*  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people  should  not  perish  from  the  earth."  Certainly, 
then,  the  monument  means  this  by  way  of  history,  that  in  that  august  de- 
cision, weighty  with  far-reaching  consequences  on  both  sides  of  the  great 
sea,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  Fourteenth  Regiment,  and  through 
them  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  bore  glorious  part. 

Who  shall  presume  to  say  what  the  monument  means  to  you  who  are 
veterans  of  the  regiment?  To  you,  and  indeed  to  us,  the  spot  whereon  we 
stand  is  holy  ground.  Around  and  about  us  are  similar  monuments  mark- 
ing the  fidelity  and  heroism  of  other  men.  But,  to  you,  this  monument  has 
a  sacred  significance  all  its  own.  It  tells  you  of  comrades  who  were  not 
afraid  to  die.  It  tells  you  of  comrades  who  were  not  afraid  to  live,  robbed 
of  their  health,  crippled  in  limb,  the  wrecks  of  the  men  who  went  with  you 
to  the  front.  It  tells  you  of  yourselves,  how  that  it  is  a  sublime  thing  at  such 
a  time  to  have  been  true  and  brave. 

But  what  shall  the  monument  mean  to  me,  and  to  others  like  me,  who 
have  come  to  manhood  since  the  war,  to  all  who,  being  non participants  in 
the  fighting,  have  yet  shared  in  the  glorious  results?  What  would  you  have 
it  mean  to  us,  you  who  here  for  our  sakes  looked  in  the  eyes  of  death  and 
were  not  afraid?  Speaking  for  myself,  and  for  the  generation  to  which  I 
belong,  we  stand  in  your  presence  with  uncovered  heads.  We  give  you 
with  full  hearts  the  meed  of  gratitude  and  of  glory  that  men  have  given  always 
to  those  who  have  fought  their  battles.  We  look  upon  you  and  upon  such 
as  you  with  a  touch  of  reverence,  as  upon  those  who  have  preserved  all  that 
as  citizens  of  this  great,  free  land,  we  hold  most  dear.  God  grant  that  the 
record  of  your  deeds,  and  the  memory  of  your  self-sacrifices  may  inspire  us 
and  all  your  fellow  citizens  with  a  patriotic  devotion  to  the  country  we  all 
love  so  well.  May  the  power  of  your  example  never  die,  but  wax  stronger 
and  stronger  with  the  growing  years. 

But  beyond  all  this,  what  would  you  have  us  young^  men  say  of  the  war  in 
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which  you  fought?  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  men  against  whom 
you  fought?  Certainly  let  us  say  this,  in  any  presence,  that  you  fought  for 
the  right  and  that  they  fought  for  the  wrong.  But  would  you  have  us  si)eak 
of  the  war  only  as  a  rebellion?  Shall  it  seem  to  us  only  a  causeless  and 
wicked  war,  brought  about  for  their  own  purposes  by  designing  and  am- 
bitious men?  "  It  must  needs  be  that  offenses  come,  but  woe  unto  ihat 
man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh."  So  shall  we  not  rather  admit,  with  the 
candor  of  truth,  that  the  seeds  of  the  war  may  be  traced  back  to  the  con- 
stitution itself,  to  that  constitution  which,  in  the  words  of  Fitz  Hugh  Lee 
the  other  day,  as  he  sorrowfully  said,  permitted  slavery,  and  was  silent  as  to 
the  right  of  secession?  1  bring  no  charge  against  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution. They  did  their  part,  and  they  were  in  nothing  more  wise  than 
in  not  attempting  to  do  what  was  beyond  their  power.  Tlie  attempt  to 
settle  these  questions  then  would  have  made  the  Union  impossible.  They 
rightly  judged  that  if  they  could  make  the  constitution  of  the  Nation  sound 
and  strong,  it  would  of  itself  cast  out  whatever  was  hostile  to  its  life.  And 
is  not  this  what  happened,  and  are  not  these  the  questions  which  you  have 
decided  once  for  all  upon  the  supreme  appeal  to  arms,  you  later  Constitution- 
makers,  fellow  laborers  with  the  fathers,  Washington,  JeflFerson,  Hamilton, 
Franklin,  Madison,  and  all  their  goodly  company?  If  this  be  so,  if  this 
be  the  view  that  placid  history  will  take  when  she  comes  to  record,  with  im- 
partial pen,  the  story  of  these  stirring  years,  then  may  not  we,  your  country- 
men and  theirs,  casting  away  all  bitterness,  rejoice  that  we  are  once  more 
fellow  citizens  with  them  as  well  as  with  you.  in  a  Union  so  much  stronger 
and  better  than  it  was  before? 

And,  indeed,  my  countrymen,  let  us  thank  God  that  it  is  so.  "  Government 
oi  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,"  was  not  more  strengthened 
by  yoitr  victory  than  it  was  by  the  readniission  into  all  their  rights  as  fellow 
citizens  of  those  who  had  been  your  foes.  Without  this  crowning  triumph  your 
victory  would  have  been  meaningless.  Had  this  been  impossible^  the  Union 
would  have  perished  on  the  same  field  where  your  enemies  surrendered.  But 
now  are  we  all  called,  they  as  well  as  we,  to  make  the  renewed  Union  more 
glorious  than  before.  Out  of  the  war,  unquestionably,  has  sprung  a  material 
growth  and  development  unimagined  in  the  earlier  years.  Out  of  the  war, 
let  a  profounder  faith  in  the  whole  people  grow,  and  a  deeper  sense  of  fellow- 
ship between  man  and  manf  We  need  that  faith  and  that  fellowship  every 
hour.  Popular  government  rests,  at  all  times,  upon  a  just  faith  in  the  people, 
and  upon  their  capacity  for  self-restraint,  sometimes  in  self-suirendcr.  The 
Civil  War  was  the  crowning  effort  of  our  people's  self-surrender.  Cheerfully, 
ungrudgingly,  both  sides  marched  to  the  front,  facing  death  without  a  murmur. 
Cheerfully,  ungrudgingly,  they  laid  upon  themselves  a  burden  of  taxation 
such  as  no  tyrant  would  have  dared  to  impose.  Cheerfully,  ungrudgingly, 
each  have  borne  all  the  sad  consequences  of  the  conflict,  until  together  they 
have  come  out  into  the  brighter  day.  For  such  a  people  all  things  are 
possible  while  they  retain  the  spirit  of  the  men  of  the  mighty  generation  to 
which  you  belong.  This  monument  is  Brooklyn's  tribute  to  that  spirit  as  it 
showed  itself  at  Gettysburg.     It  shall  speak  to  us  not  so  much  of  strife  as 
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of  consequences,  not  so  much  of  death  as  of  life,  not  so  much  of  suffering  as 
of  glory,  not  so  much  of  loss  as  of  gain.  May  it  speak  always  to  willing  ears. 
To-night,  comrades  and  fellow  citizens,  we  leave  this  consecrated  spot  and 
return  to  our  distant  home.  But  we  leave  it,  not  as  it  has  been,  eloquent 
only  to  the  few  who  knew  its  story.  We  leave  behind  us  this  beautiful 
memorial  of  our  admiration  and  our  love,  a  happiness  to  our  own  hearts 
and  an  inspiration  to  all  others  who  shall  pass  this  way. 


ADDRESS  OF  GEN.  EDWARD  B.  FOWLER. 

My  Comrades: 

I  congratulate  you  that  here  on  this  spot,  once  red  with  the  life-blood  of  our 
brave  comrades,  now  rises  an  enduring  monument  that  for  centuries  to  come 
will  tell  of  the  part  taken  in  the  great  decisive  battle  of  the  war  by  the 
Fourteenth  Brooklyn.  We  are  honored  at  its  dedication  to-day  by  the  presence 
of  official  representatives  of  our  State  and  City,  and  comrades  and  fellow 
citizens  not  only  from  Brooklyn,  but  from  all  parts  of  our  country.  We  arc 
indebted  to  the  liberality  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  our  patriotic  fellow 
citizens  of  Brooklyn  for  the  funds  to  erect  this  structure,  and  now,  at  its 
completion,  our  best  thanks  are  due  to  them  that  they  have  enabled  us  to 
finish  it  while  so  many  of  us  are  living  to  be  present  at  its  dedication.  We 
welcome  all,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  comrades  and  civilians,  and  heartily  thank 
them  for  assisting  us  in  the  ceremonies  by  their  presence  here.  These  beauti- 
ful flowers,  in  memory  of  a  brave  comrade  who  died  in  yonder  town  from 
wounds  received  here,  have  just  been  handed  me.  I  knew  him  well.  He 
was  one  of  three  brothers  who  were  my  neighbors.  Two  of  them  were 
mustered  in  with  the  regiment;  the  third,  then  at  sea,  joined  us  immediately 
on  his  return.  Two  of  the  brothers  gave  their  lives  to  their  country  in 
the  ranks  of  this  regiment;  the  third  is  now  limping  through  life  with  an 
enemy's  bullet  in  his  knee. 

1  accept  these  flowers  to  be  placed  on  the  monument  in  memory  of  the 
comrade  whose  name  appears  on  the  card,  and  I  accept  them  as  a  symbol  in 
memory  of  all  our  brave  comrades  who  died  on  this  field. 


On  the  wornletl  rid^TL"  'jftween  tite  I 'evil's  I  ten  ami  tij*'  WlrHaiOtJld ;  line  uf  Ward's  Brlgrade,  where  the 

battle  opened  on  tin'  s«woad  day. 
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(INSCRIPTIONS.) 


(Front.) 
86th  new  YORK 

INFANTRY, 
2d  brig.  1st  DIV. 

3rd  corps. 


(On  lower  border  of  bos  relief) 
i  yield  him  unto  his 
Country  and  his  God. 


(Reverse.) 

This  regiment 

held  this  position 

the  afternoon  of 

July  2,  1863. 

Casualties 

Killed        ii 

Wounded    51 

Missing         4 
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DEDICATION  OF  MONUMENT. 
86th  regiment  INFANTRY  ^  "  STEUBEN  RANGERS." 

July  2,   t888. 
Address  op  Charles  H.  McMaster, 

Veterans  and  Fellow  Citizens: 

Three  battles  are  most  famous  in  the  world's  history, —  Marathon,  Waterloo, 
and  Gettysburg.  The  result  of  each  was  the  elevation  of  mankind  and  the 
advancement  of  civilization. 

The  advance  of  the  Greeks  against  the  superior  numbers  of  their  enemy, 
the  ascent  of  Mont  St.  Jean  by  the  old  guard  of  Napoleon,  and  the  stand  made 
by  the  Third  Corps  upon  this  ground,  will  remain  .conspicuous  examples  of 
sublime  courage  during  all  time.  lliese  struggles  excite  our  interest  on 
account  of  the  courage  and  skill  displayed  by  the  combatants,  and  they  arc 
even  more  important  for  the  direction  which  they  have  given  to  human  affairs. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Persians  on  the  plain  of  Marathon  preserved  Greece 
and  made  possible  the  perfection  of  those  works  in  literature  and  art  which 
to  this  day  excite  the  widest  interest  and  study,  and  stand  as  models  of  beauty 
in  every  land. 

The  disaster  to  Napoleon's  army  at  Waterloo  destroyed  the  overshadowing 
power  of  the  Conqueror  of  Europe,  and  paved  tlie  way  for  more  liberal 
policies.  The  victory  of  Meade  and  his  army  upon  this  field  established  a 
nation.  Seminary  Ridge,  Cemetery  Hill,  Gulp's  Hill,  Little  Round  Top,  the 
Devil's  Den,  this  wood,  the  Wheatfield  and  the  Peach  Orchard,  are  house- 
hold words  which  to-day  thrill  every  American  heart.  They  may  well  form 
the  studio  of  young  men  who  arc  being  drilled  in  the  art  of  war.  But  the 
chief  significance  of  the  whole  battle  rests  in  the  issues  which  were  here 
determined. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  same  principles  underlie  the  ballot-box  and 
the  battlefield.  The  American  ballot  is  the  expression  of  the  highest  form 
of  human  liberty  yet  attained.  The  same  principles  underlie  it  which  forced 
the  fighting  on  the  battlenekls  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  and  during  the  civil 
war  in  England. 

There  is  an  ancient  American  fiction  that  "all  men  are  created  equal." 
Among  savage  tribes  this  statement  may  be  literally  true,  but  civilized  man 
is  born  under  the  law  of  the  land.  And  a  very  large  majority  of  the  human 
race  created  since  the  world  began  have  been  born  in  bondage,  the  subjects 
of  an  absolute  monarch,  holding  their  lives  and  fortunes,  not  in  their  own 
hands,  but  at  the  pleasure  of  a  king  or  emperor.  The  fact  is,  that  human 
freedom  has  ever  been  won  only  by  Spartan  valor  and  ever  maintained  only 
by  superior  courage  and  intelligence.  Progress  towards  universal  liberty  is 
slow;  but  since  the  middle  ages  it  has  been  steady.  The  past  five  centuries 
have  marked  a  radical  advance.  From  the  Pacification  of  Ghent  to  the  battle 
of  Marston  Moor  is  one  step;  from  Marston  Moor  to  the  battle  of  Bunker 
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Hill  is  one  more;  from  Bunker  Hill  to  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation^ 
sealed  with  the  blood  of  40,000  freemen  at  Gettysburg,  is  still  another. 

This  field  represents  something  more  than  a  great  battlefield,  a  Golgotha, 
whence  the  spirits  of  the  slain  may  ride  forth  on  the  night  wind,  or  cry  out 
from  the  breast  of  every  storm  that  sweeps  the  wood.  Under  the  canopy  of 
smoke  that  hung  over  this  valley  during  three  days  of  hard  fighting,  two 
ideas  contended  for  the  mastery.  It  was  not  the  fierce  struggle  of  con- 
spirators, who,  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  are  seeking  the  overthrow 
of  a  government;  but  a  grand  contest  in  a  fair  field  for  the  domination  of  a 
principle.  When  our  fathers  framed  this  government  they  left  intact,  within 
the  territory  over  which  it  was  to  rule,  two  systems  of  civilization. 

One  settled  upon  Plymouth  Rock,  all  free;  the  other  along  the  banks  of 
the  James  River,  founded  upon  the  institution  of  slavery.  Whatever  their 
expectations  may  have  been,  the  two  systems  flourished  side  by  side.  And 
as  each  drew  to  its  boundaries  increasing  numbers,  multiplying  wealth  and 
greater  political  power,  the  difference  between  them  became  more  marked 
and  radical,  until,  in  their  social  relations,  in  religious  faith  and  persona! 
characteristics,  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  sections  were  as  distinct  and  separate 
as  if  they  had  been  the  descendants  of  difTerent  races. 

The  constitution,  when  ratified,  contained  a  provision  that  representatives 
and  direct  taxes  should  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states  included 
within  the  Union  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  should  be 
determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons, —  including  those 
bound  to  service  for  a  number  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,— 
three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  adoption  of  this  provision  was  secured 
by  the  tHreat  of  the  representatives  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  that,  without  it,  those  two  States  would  not  join 
the  Union,  Upon  their  further  demand  it  was  also  provided  by  the  con- 
vention that  Congress  should  not  interfere  with  the  importation  of  slaves 
prior  to  1808.  These  provisions  gave  an  immediate  impetus  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  Southern  States  through  slavery,  and  from  that  early 
period  the  slave  power  was  omnipotent  in  the  government.  It  furnished  a 
majority  of  the  Presidents.  It  made  war  and  expanded  its  territory.  It 
formed  cabinets  and  dissolved  them.  From  the  first,  turbulent,  tyrannical 
and  disloyal,  whenever  it  encountered  serious  opposition  either  in  Congress 
or  on  the  stump,  it  threatened  to  secede  from  the  Union. 

For  more  than  seventy  years  the  representatives  of  the  free  North  had  re- 
treated before  this  threat  of  the  slave  master.  The  demand  of  the  slave 
power  in  1787  for  exemption  from  a  prohibitory  act  until  1808,  had  in  i860, 
become  a  demand  that  slaves  should  be  recognized  as  property  in  every  State 
in  the  Union,  and  instead  of  two  States  and  a  few  hundred  slaves,  it  repre- 
sented eleven  great  commonwealths  and  held  in  bondage  4,000,000  human 
beings. 

At  last  the  conscience  of  the  North  was  touched.  At  last  the  dull  patriotism 
of  the  large  commercial  centres  of  the  Northern  States,  ever  eager  for  gain, 
and  anxious  to  postpone  the  disturbing  influence*  of  a  conflict,  howcTer 
righteous,  was  aroused  jfrom  a  long  sleep,  and  at  the  general  election  which 
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followed,  the  verdict  of  the  American  ballot  was  pronounced  emphatically 
against  the  further  advance  of  slavery.  The  spirit  of  compromise  between 
the  sections  had  been  exhausted,  and  the  last  argument  used.  The  political 
atmosphere  was  charged  with  an  electric  current  which  set  towards  the  field 
of  battle.  Until  the  explosion  occurred,  all  progress  on  this  continent  was 
at  an  end. 

Upon  this  field  was  fought  the  most  important  engagement  of  the  great 
war  which  followed.  Here  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  struck  a  blow  for  free- 
dom that  will  echo  down  the  ages.  It  erased  the  word  slave  from  the  statutes 
of  the  great  Repubhc,  and  wrote  citizen.  It  struck  a  death  blow  to  the  Con- 
federacy and  completed  a  Nation.  From  yonder  heights  the  slave  power 
recoiled  beaten  and  broken;  and  from  their  summits  there  dawned  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  man. 

Veterans,  to-day  you  revisit  the  scenes  where  twenty-five  years  ago  you  stood 
in  might  and  majesty,  —  years  down  whose  swift  current  you  have  passed 
so  peacefully  that  to  many  of  you  the  events  of  those  fateful  July  days  must 
seem  like  the  vague  phantoms  of  a  vanished  dream.  A  generation  unborn 
then  has  grown  to  manhood  since.  To-day  your  fellow  citizens  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land  greet  you  with  reverence  and  joy;  reverence 
for  the  glorious  deeds  you  performed,  —  joy  that  the  wearers  of  the  blue  and 
the  gray  can  now  mingle  in  a  common  throng  and  with  true  fealty  to  the  gen- 
eral government,  place  the  crown  and  wreath  above  the  sacred  spot  that  holds 
the  remains  of  a  fallen  comrade. 

What  memories  rise  as  you  indentify  each  familiar  place,  and  recall  the 
impressions  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago!  After  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville, 
and  in  June,  1863,  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  slipped  the  leash  which 
had  bound  it  as  the  guardian  of  the  Confederate  capital,  crossed  the  Rappahan- 
nock River,  and  began  its  march  northward.  Its  ranks  had  been  swelled  by 
the  arrival  of  fresh  recruits  until  it  numbered  80,000  men  equipped  for  battle. 
Its  files  were  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  pride  which  all  brave  men  feel  in 
entering  upon  an  enterprise  of  hazard  on  a  grand  scale.  Above  them  floated 
banners  that  had  been  carried  to  victory  in  nearly  every  campaign  since  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  were  lowered  at  Sumter.  Their  leader  possessed  the  con- 
fidence in  his  officers  and  men  which  continued  success  brings,  and  men  and 
officers  were  devoted  to  their  chief.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  slowly 
following  up  the  invader,  feeling  its  way  to  the  trysting  ground  with  delibera- 
tion, —  now  checked  by  the  oft-enacted  comedy  of  panic  at  Washington,  and 
again  moving  on.  Its  fortunes  had  been  most  unhappy  from  its  earliest  organi- 
zation ;  it  had  been  doomed  to  meet  the  unexpected. 

When  a  battle  was  imminent  it  was  accustomed  to  change  front  and  retreat, 
or  having  been  pushed  into  a  fight,  to  receive  a  crushing  defeat,  frequently  with 
troops  enough  in  reserve  to  have  beaten  the  enemy  in  spite  of  bad  general- 
ship. Its  *'  morale "  was  bad.  In  individual  character  it  has  never  been 
equaled.  The  men  who  marched  in  its  ranks  were  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
patriots.  Having  surrendered  much  for  the  sake  of  peace,  when  they  left 
their  shops,  counters,  farms  and  offices  and  took  up  arms,  it  was  not  to 
yield  to  seductive  leadership,  nor  to  make  chase  after  the  fitful  shadow  of 
military  glory,  but  with  the  firm  determination  that  with  slavery  or  without. 
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the  Union  must  and  should  be  preserved.  Defeat  had  tried  their  souls,  but 
it  had  not  shaken  their  purpose.  The  disciphne  of  severe  and  disastrous  cam- 
paigns had  wrought  of  them  the  highest  type  of  veterans.  Its  corps  and 
division  commanders  were  most  able,  well  schooled,  and  eager  for  a  day  of 
reckoning  with  their  foes. 

On  the  night  of  June  27th,  Colonel  Jenkins  with  2,000  cavalry  was  at 
Kingston,  Longstreet's  and  Hill's  Divisions  were  at  Chambersburg,  Ewell 
with  two  divisions  occupied  Carlisle,  and  Early  had  arrived  at  York.  There 
was  a  panic  at  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg,  and  dismay  at  New  York.  On 
the  day  that  Early's  skirmishers,  stretching  out  from  York  toward  Wrights- 
vtlle,  first  saw  the  gleaming  waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  Ewell  fired  the 
I'nited  States  barracks  at  Carlisle,  and  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  changed  for  the  fifth  time  within  a  period  of  ten  months;  fortu- 
nately it  devolved  upon  a  man  calm,  wise  and  brave,  and  an  officer  who  was 
willing  to  let  his  army  fight  under  the  circumstances  without  too  much  direc- 
tion on  his  part.  The  excitement  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  in  London  and  St. 
Petersburg  was  intense.  The  horoscope  of  the  future  was  about  to  be  cast, 
and  the  fate  of  all  free  institutions  determined. 

On  Tuesday,  June  30th,  the  tines  of  the  two  armies  were  converging  upon 
Gettysburg.  Lee  had  his  army  well  in  hand.  The  scattered  corps  of  the 
Northern  army  still  lacked  a  definite  objective,  and  Meade  hesitated  in  his 
choice  of  a  battleground.  Each  commander  was  ignorant  of  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  other  in  force.  Both  were  without  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  ground  where  the  battle  was  finally  fought.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
day  General  Buford  with  a  body  of  Federal  horse  occupied  Gettysburg.  The 
remaining  hours  of  tight  revealed  to  the  Federal  officer  that  here  nature  had 
forged  a  great  battleground.  Immediately  north  and  west  of  the  village, 
a  bold  ridge  stretched  away  to  the  south.  South  of  the  village  a  ridge  still 
more  prominent  extended  parallel  to  the  other,  the  two  separated  by  a  rich 
valley  a  mile  in  width.  Ten  roads  centered  there  and  furnished  the  highways 
indispensable  to  the  passage  of  a  modern  army  with  its  equipments.  His 
scouts  informed  him  of  the  approach  of  Lee's  army,  and  he  resolved  to  give 
him  battle. 

On  the  following  day  at  noon,  General  Sickles  with  the  Third  Corps  was 
at  Emmitsburg.  A  message  from  General  Howard  informed  him  that  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  had  begun,  and  urged  him  to  hasten  forward  with  his 
corps.  The  summons  reached  your  regiment,  the  Eighty-sixth,  just  as  the 
men  had  broken  ranks  to  make  coffee  and  rest  after  a  forced  march.  Im- 
mediately the  bugle  sounded  to  fall  in,  and  the  march  was  resumed  until 
your  position  on  the  field  was  reached  that  evening.  As  the  sun  dispersed 
the  mist  which  hung  Itke  a  thick  veil  between  the  two  armies,  and  brought 
into  picturesque  relief  the  bold  outlines  of  the  South  Mountain,  you  knew  that 
the  day  of  fate  had  come  at  last.  You  knew  that  the  First  and  Eleventh 
Corps  had  had  a  sharp  fight  with  the  enemy:  that  the  battle  had  opened  with 
a  brilliant  success,  but  in  the  end  they  had  been  forced  to  yield  to  superior 
numbers,  and  retreat;  that  Lee  had  faltered  in  his  pursuit,  and  the  beaten  army 
had  been  rallied  by  General  Hancock,  on  the  slopes  of  Cemetery  Hill, 
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Tlii^  (oiifctlft'tttc  Ittir  of  l)Attlc,  crcBcent-shapcd,  extended  from  a  position 
(>|)|)t)»iic*  l.itik  I^oiiikI  '\\i\)  to  Hciiner's  Hill.  Longstreet  commanded  its 
nijlit  wiiiHi  I'titty  llir  (-cM)li(\  niitl  KwoU  the  left  wing.  Meade  had  the  inside 
oit  ittoiinil  inoir  cli'vutnl.  und  litH  line  of  battle  was  in  the  shape  of  a  fish- 
hoiik.  h  \Nrt»  fchoiirr,  nioir  ct^mpact,  and  more  convenient  to  reinforce  at 
mw  potiil  ihftn  1  ro'ik,  SNuuni  oonnuandcd  the  right  wing  of  Gulp's  Hill, 
niint<>«K  \\u'  w'WWf  on  (VnioltMv  Hill,  and  Sickles  the  left  wing.  The  line 
oj  \\\v  \\\\u\  1  o»p»  «*\i<Mwlo»l  aonvts  yon  nvrky  <icn,  through  this  wood  and 
nwnv  to  tit.'  I\,i.h  Oi»h«til,  whence  Humphreys'  Division  was  refused  along 

\\<ii'.l\  Uuji,i»lo  ot  UunexV  OiviMtMX  fiMwetl  the  extreme  left  of  the  line, 
\\w  Ono  hnn.h\Nl  *ud  t\\onl\- (»Mirth  New  \\\rk  ixvupying  a  position  near 
\\w  "  IVn,"  Ai\d  the  VijiUn  M\lh  New  Vv^k,  this  wwvi.  Again  Lee  faltered. 
Hm.I  «  |m\iinm>uum\  >\t  xKus-^t  vV.t'.W  the  Ix^Art  vM"  :he  OonJederate  chief,  his 
ih'vxSJKMJ  .M  I'v  K^i})o  xvMOxi  u»M  hAve  Nvn  rJVNrx"  u:*'  Slv^wlv  the  long  hours 
,M  t)w  ?NM  -tiN  x^Ax  \vvvx\\  ts\  \\  xxjjv  4  oVVvv  -i  v'^^r  Jt'\'^r:uv>n  when  the 
>»^^imv  K*'»'»  ^^■'«^  ^"'t  ^^'*'t  hiw'  1  »v\iC>>;^vv>t\  jt,ts  ^-  ;.  X  *\>t*x^4t:t  nished  forward 
u»s*t'.  *V  WivT  \  ,vj\v  *•»,';  v,.iNV>  o*x\A">Nv  V  ^^^  '^-v'^'  Sides.  The  angle 
»t  *)v  :Vvx^  v^aNsa!  ^N'Vv^^rCxV  X  wN-.  ,vX"  '<^  it  ^'v-vs  Jlixr  tn>m  the  enemy's 
Imj;'Vs-x  IV  v\v^sx\..sc,v  ,s.  .,^^vv  ^-v  »-  'si  .i.*''  the  regiments  of  the 
^^x•rvs  X  •.vs'»  N  -.  ,-,  >^x*.  Vy  ,.  u.-.v  "N  -vx..N^K  ^^Jlk^;^  the  Northern  army 
Kuv  is.  V  'A-v^^No  ^%  ^\x...,xv. ,  .;«.  'Mv  .Nv.v'  wdi*  on.  Again,  as  on  so 
•iu,. .  »vA\A    V  svv.   ■   VN...V  \  ...»  .,^^:..v.  v^..o    iN.*  men  of  cold,  phlegmatic 

'N   S«- -   v^     K    •   V V    v.-       v-  Vvi^vj^"  left,     A  portion  of  Hood's 

>^.xN».    ;..s,v^s^^s    V.    ^v.     '^      '♦■-   ^    . i. A  .iuJ  Little  Round  Top.     Ander- 

^.,.  ^  _^     v^ ..,  \       .^     .        V    ^vx    ^^  ■>>.«.;>  birigade,  front  and  flank,  with 

,,    ^;\ui;sh  Chivalry  who   fought  round 

.      ,  ^^  .      ^      ,         .    x.-^iiv^u.     They  were  resisted  by  men 

,  ,    .,,vl  puvision  which  distinguished  our 

^  .   .  V  j^.t.      I  he   roar  of  battle   swept  on   to 

\^,ix..vl.  and  Humphreys'  Division.     The 

.  •  .s-;  x>i  war  whose  fierce  currents  dashed 

,  ,^    ,0  .1  complete  wreck.    Twelve  thousand 

,,  v\.       \[  such  a    time,  commanded    by  an 

V     ..;\v  Nccu  easily  destroyed.     But  General 

v.      V  luaver  man  never  g^ced  a  saddle. 

\..      V.    i.s    uUNC  as  Trince  Rupert,  he  kept  his 

.  V  v\Iuch  shook  the  earth  about  them,  like 

,    ,1;   lu  u  tempest  at  sea,  turns  the  stem  of 

.1  Sc^u.s  «.»ut  the  fury  of  the  gale  by  running 

:u   viuical  points  of  the  critical  day  of  the 

I  wo  ho.slile  armies  on  a  field  of  battle 

..    :uv»\\   ilu'  other.     They  grasp  at  every  aid. 

.  vv'  lui  ot  a  wall  is  a  brace  for  the  shoulder; 

.  ;  .>ii  a  \vj;iuujii  U>i>es  its  footing;  a  depression 
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in  the  plain,  a  movement  of  the  soil,  a  convenient  cross-path,  a  wood,  a  ravine 
may  catch  the  heel  of  this  Colossus  which  is  called  an  army,  and  prevent  him 
from  falling." 

In  this  wood,  and  across  the  Devil's  Den,  the  heel  of  the  Third  Corps 
caught,  and  by  gallant  fighting,  Ward's  Brigade  kept  the  whole  army  from 
falling.  He  clung  to  his  position  with  grim  energy,  and  repelled  repeated 
attacks  of  the  enemy,  although  against  great  odds,  for  two  hours.  The  One 
hundred  and  twenty-fourth  maintained  its  grip  on  the  Den  and  touched 
bayonets  with  the  enemy.  None  bore  the  test  of  those  critical  hours  with 
greater  steadiness  than  the  Eighty-sixth  Regiment  of  New  York  V'olunteers. 
Recruited  from  the  rock-ribbed  hills  of  Steuben  County,  they  brought  to  this 
fight  the  hardihood  and  courage  of  men  reared  on  a  rugged  soil,  and  ac- 
customed to  the  trials  of  a  harsh  climate.  They  brought  the  discipline  of 
veterans  whose  quality  had  been  tried  on  many  a  hard-fought  field,  at  Manassas, 
at  Fredericksburg  and  Chanceliorsville. 

When  the  brigade  was  relieved,  its  position  being  no  longer  tenable,  the 
two  regiments  marched  out  of  the  battle  united  as  one,  under  the  command  of 
the  late  Colonel  Lansing,  of  Coming.  Both  had  suffered  heavily.  Colonel 
Ellis,  of  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-fourth,  had  been  killed.  A  monument 
to  his  memory  can  be  seen  through  the  trees  at  our  left.  It  marks  the  spot 
where  a  brave  man  and  a  good  officer  fell.  Your  own  gallant  colonel  was 
severely,  and  it  was  then  thought,  fatally  wounded,  but  he  is  with  you,  hale 
and  hearty,  to-day.  And  all  will  wish  that  Colonel  Higgins  may  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  many  anniversaries  of  this  day. 

Meanwhile,  General  Warren  had  ascended  Little  Round  Top  and  discovered 
that  that  hill,  rising  some  125  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley,  and  two 
miles  south  of  Cemetery  Hill,  was  the  key  to  the  Federal  position  and  tlie 
prize  of  the  battle  to  whoever  should  win  it.  Vincent's  Brigade  of  the  Fifth 
Corps  was  detached  to  secure  it.  Hood  also  discovered  its  importance,  and 
directed  Law  to  take  it.  A  desperate  battle  ensued  for  its  possession.  Law 
was  defeated.  The  Fifth  Corps  occupied  the  hill  in  force,  and  the  position 
of  our  army  was  rendered  impregnable.  Here  was  none  of  the  pageantry 
of  war,  but  the  stern  lock  of  battalions  grappling  in  a  death  struggle.  From 
tl:e  base  of  Little  Round  Top  to  the  Emmitsburg  Road  "  Swept  the  strong 
battle  breakers  o'er  the  green-sodded  acres  of  the  plain."  "  Hard  pounding, 
gentlemen;  let  us  see  who  will  pound  the  longest,"  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
is  reported  to  have  said  at  Waterloo,  and  won.  '*  We  have  come  to  stay," 
cried  Colonel  Stone  to  his  men  in  the  first  day's  fight  at  Gettysburg. 

The  Third  Corps  made  the  supreme  effort  of  the  battle,  staid  during  three 
hours  of  the  severest  fighting  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  triumphed. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  BY  MAJ.  SAMUEL  H.  LEAVITT. 

The  Eighty-sixth  Regiment  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry,  Col.  Benajah 
P.  Bailey,  commanding,  was  organized  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  November  23,  1861, 
and  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  for  three  years.  The  different 
companies  of  the  regiment  were  recruited  as  follows: 

Company  A,  in  Syracuse;  B,  at  Addison;  C  and  F,  at  Corning;  D,  at 
Homellsville;  E,  at  Elmira;  G,  at  Canisteo;  H,  at  Troupsburg;  I,  at  Cooper's 
Plains;  and  K,  at  Woodhull.  Eight  of  these  companies  were  from  Steuben 
County.  We  left  Elmira  for  the  seat  of  war,  November  23,  1861,  with  960 
men,  rank  and  file,  and  arrived  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th.  We  marched  immediately  out  to  Bladensburg,  where  we  went  into 
camp;  remained  there  but  a  short  time  when  we  were  ordered  to  Good 
Hope,  Md.,  where  we  were  stationed  until  the  following  December.  From 
Good  Hope  we  moved  to  various  places  at  which  we  were  encamped  for 
short  intervals,  finally  going  to  Washington,  where  we  remained  on  provost 
and  guard  duty  until  late  in  the  month  of  August,  1862,  when  we  were  ordered 
to  the  front. 

Our  first  engagement  was  at  Manassas  where  our  casualties  were  13 
killed,  67  wounded,  and  38  missing.  After  the  battle  we  fell  back  with  the 
army  to  Alexandria,  Va.,  remaining  in  that  vicinity  for  several  weeks.  Just 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Antietam  the  Eighty-sixth  Regiment  was  at  Fort  Cor- 
coran, opposite  Georgetown,  D.  C.  Our  division  was  hurried  off  through 
Washington  to  Harper's  Ferry,  making  a  forced  march  from  there  through 
Pleasant  Valley  and  over  South  Mountain,  but  arrived  only  in  time  to  witness 
Lee's  army  in  full  retreat.    We  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  pursuit. 

At  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  the  Eighty-sixth  was  in  Whipple's  Division, 
Third  Corps,  and  was  stationed  in  the  city  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line. 
While  not  seriously  engaged  in  that  contest  we  had  a  number  of  men  wounded. 
After  the  battle  we  crossed  the  river  on  pontoons  near  the  Lacy  House  and 
returned  to  our  former  quarters. 

At  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  the  regiment  took  part  in  three  distinct 
engagements.  On  the  evening  of  May  1st,  after  dark,  we  took  position  in 
line  of  battle  in  the  grounds  around  the  Chancellor  House.  We  held  this 
position  until  the  second,  when  our  division  was  moved  up  the  Plank  Road 
for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  a  Confederate  wagon  train,  which  was 
moving  south  on  the  old  Furnace  Road.  In  the  rough  country  beyond 
Hazel  Grove  we  came  in  collision  with  the  enemy  and  after  a  severe  engage- 
ment we  were  driven  back  to  the  Grove. 

In  the  meantime  General  Jackson  had  struck  the  Eleventh  Corps,  doubled 
them  up  and  driven  them  back  in  disorder.  Our  division  was  cut  off  from 
the  main  army  by  the  Confederates,  and  the  Eighty-sixth,  with  other  regi- 
ments composing  the  division,  had  to  do  some  steady  fighting  to  get  in 
touch  with  our  army  again.  After  three  attempts  we  managed  to  cut  our 
way  through  the  enemy's  lines,  sustaining  severe  losses.  On  coming  into 
the  line  of  battle  again  with  our  own  army  on  that  Sunday  morning,  we  were 
directed  to  support  some  pieces  of  artillery  stationed  south  of  the  Plank  Road. 
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Th<  Confederates  during  the  course  of  that  day  made  many  desperate  charges 
for  the  capture  of  tliese  guns,  but  were  repulsed.  In  the  afternoon,  a  more 
desperate  effort  tlian  ever  was  made  on  that  portion  of  General  Sickles*  line, 
west  of  the  Chancellor  House,  in  which  attack  Lieutenant  Colonel  Chapin, 
commanding  the  Eighty -sixth  Regiment,  was  killed,  as  were  also  Capts.  D.  E. 
Ellsworth  and  W.  W.  Angel;  Major  Higgins,  Adjutant  Stafford,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Woodward  were  seriously  wounded.  The  last-named  officer  died  a  few 
days  later.  In  this  battle  the  regiment  was  under  fire  continuously  for  three 
days,  and  lost  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded. 

In  the  forepart  of  June  we  were  sent  with  three  or  four  other  regiments  up 
the  Rappahannock  River  to  Beverly  Ford  to  support  the  cavalry,  a  portion 
of  which  crossed  the  river  near  Brandy  Station,  on  the  9th  of  June.  Here 
we  had  a  hot  encounter  with  the  enemy,  losing  6  men  killed  and  a  number 
wounded.  We  joined  the  main  army  again  at  Bealton  Station,  and  with 
diminished  numbers  took  up  the  line  of  march  to  Gettysburg,  which  proved 
to  be  a  long  and  tiresome  tramp. 

About  I  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  July  i,  1863,  our  division  of  the  Third  Corps 
halted  for  dinner  on  the  outskirts  of  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  and  about  twelve 
miles  from  Gettysburg,  The  fires  had  been  barely  kindled  when  the  bugle 
sounded  "  pack  up."  The  booming  of  cannon  could  be  heard  in  the  distance, 
and  we  were  hurried  off  at  double-quick.  The  hot  July  sun  was  blazing  down 
on  us,  and  many  fell  by  the  wayside  from  the  effects  of  the  heat.  We  took 
position  that  night  on  the  battlefield  of  July  2d,  near  the  historic  *'  Wheatfield." 
Some  firing  could  be  heard  near  the  village  of  Gettysburg,  and  an  occasional 
shell  exploded  rather  near  us.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  we  marched 
to  the  south  and  in  rear  of  the  rocky  cavern  known  as  the  '*  Devirs  Den." 
About  noon  our  brigade  (Ward's)  was  advanced  to  its  position  in  line  of 
battle,  our  regiment  taking  position  in  the  woods  beyond  the  Devil's  Den, 
with  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  New  York  on  our  immediate  left, 
and  the  Twentieth  Indiana  on  our  right.  Between  3  and  4  o'clock  p.  m., 
the  enemy,  who  had  been  pressing  the  right  of  the  Third  Corps,  which  was 
now  far  advanced  to  the  front,  moved  forward  in  solid  column,  halting  for 
a  moment  when  they  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  woods  in  our  front  They 
immediately  advanced  again^  rapidly  and  with  fierce  yells;  but  our  ranks 
pouring  out  a  deadly  fire  checked  them,  and  they  were  driven  back.  Rallying 
again  they  reformed  and  fired  a  sharp  volley  at  us  which  caused  our  line  to 
waver  some,  but  we  hung  on  grimly  and  maintained  our  ground  until  5  p.  m. 
Tlie  enemy  had  pressed  the  brigade  back  from  the  Devil's  Den,  and  had  at- 
tacked Round  Top.  Those  in  our  immediate  front  greatly  outnumbered  us. 
Our  left  flank  had  been  turned  and  we  were  forced  to  fall  back,  which  we  did  in 
good  order.  Our  losses  in  this  battle  were  II  killed,  51  wounded,  and  4 
missing.  Captain  John  Warner  was  among  the  killed,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Higgins  was  seriously  wounded. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  July,  our  regiment  supported  General 
Hancock  and  the  Second  Corps  while  sustaining  the  shock  of  Pickett's  charge. 
No  losses  were  sustained  by  the  Eighty-sixth  on  that  day.  The  regiment 
was  highly  commended  by  our  respective  division  and  brigade  commanclers. 
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Generals  Birney  and  Ward,  for  its  good  conduct  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettys- 
burg. 

On  the  sth  of  July,  we  left  the  scene  of  that  great  battle  to  follow  up 
General  Lee's  retreating  army.  We  crossed  the  Potomac  River  at  Berlin,  and 
marched  up  through  Loudoun  Valley.  Later  on,  and  in  the  same  month,  we 
encountered  Ewell's  Corps  at  Manassas  Gap,  near  its  entrance,  and  drove 
him  back  into  Shenandoah  V^allcy.  This  battle  is  known  as  Wapping  Heights. 
We  afterwards  marched  on  to  Warrenton,  Va.,  and  were  engaged  with  the 
enemy  at  Auburn,  Kelly's  Ford,  Mine  Run,  and  Locust  Grove.  In  the  winter 
of  1864,  at  Brandy  Station,  the  army  was  reorganized  and  the  Third  Corps 
was  consolidated  into  one  division,  making  the  Third  Division  of  the  Second 
Corps.  In  January,  1864,  niost  of  the  men  in  the  Eighty-sixth  Regiment 
re-enlisted,  and  then  went  home  on  the  customar>'  veteran  furlough  of  thirty 
days,  returning  to  the  army  in  February,  and  then  joining  the  ranks  of  the 
Second  Corps. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1864,  we  broke  camp  at  Brandy  Station,  crossed  the 
Kapidan  River  at  Ely's  Ford  and  entered  upon  the  campaign  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, our  regiment  being  made  up  of  450  men  rank  and  file.  On  the  night 
of  May  4th,  we  bivouacked  on  the  old  battlefield  of  ChanccUorsville,  and  the 
next  day  pressed  on  to  the  Wilderness.  The  survivors  who  participated  in 
tlie  trials  and  hardships  of  those  eventful  days  will  remember  the  desperate 
fighting  at  tiic  Brock  Road  and  Po  River,  in  which  our  regiment  had  a 
fierce  encounter  with  the  enemy  at  dose  quarters,  hand-to-hand.  We  lost 
32  men  killed,  and  had  a  large  number  wounded.  In  that  engagement  every 
member  of  our  color  guard  was  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  it  was  the 
good  fortune  of  the  writer  to  be  able  to  carry  the  colors  from  the  field  and 
to  save  them  from  capture  by  the  Rebels.  The  reginient  went  into  the 
engagement  with  300  men,  of  which  number  150  were  numbered  among  the 
killed,  wounded,  or  missing  after  the  battle.  Capt.  John  Phinney  and  Adjt. 
James  Cherrj'  were  among  the  killed;  and  Capt.  Samuel  Stone  was  killed 
the  same  day  at  Alsop's  Farm,  where  Capt.  Vincent  was  severely  wounded. 

At  the  battle  of  Spotsylvania,  on  May  12th,  the  Eighty-sixth  with  the 
Third  Division  of  the  Second  Corps  formed  the  first  line  in  Uie  attack  upon 
the  enemy's  works,  which  were  captured  together  with  16  pieces  of  artillery 
which  were  turned  against  their  former  owners.  There  was  good  hard 
ft  gluing  tliat  day,  and  a  Confederate  division  numbering  4,000  men  were 
taken  prisoners.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  our  regiment  could  muster  only 
75  men.  As  we  had  opened  the  campaign  with  450  in  active  service  it  will 
be  easily  comprehended  what  rough  treatment  we  received  in  that  ten  days 
of  batUe.  From  Spotsylvania  we  went  to  Anderson's  Farm,  North  Anna, 
Totopotomoy,  and  Cold  Harbor.  We  crossed  the  James  River  at  Wilcox 
Landing,  and  arrived  at  Petersburg  June  15th.  We  took  part  in  the  battles 
of  the  next  four  days. 

On  the  morning  of  June  i6th,  we  took  possession  of  the  enemy's  abandoned 
works.  On  the  morning  of  the  l6th,  a  shell  from  a  Rebel  battery  passed 
through  the  regiment,  and  exploding  killed  Lieutenant  Stanton,  and  wounded 
several  others.     We  remained  in  the  vicinity  for  some  time,  constantly  chang- 
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ing  our  position  but  all  the  while  under  fire,  and  losing  many  of  our  men  killed 
and  wounded.  On  the  27th  of  July,  with  the  Second  Corps,  we  marched  to 
City  Point,  crossed  the  Appomattox  at  Point  of  Rocks,  and  at  Deep  Bottom 
crossed  the  James  River,  We  encountered  the  enemy,  and  at  night  recrosscd 
the  river  and  fell  back  to  the  Petersburg  front  And  here  followed  the 
battle  of  Reams'  Station.  After  another  engagement  at  Deep  Bottom  in  the 
month  of  August  we  relieved  the  Ninth  Corps  at  City  Point,  the  latter  corps 
going  into  the  fight  at  the  explosion  of  tlie  Mine. 

On  October  27th  tlie  regiment  bore  its  part  in  the  battle  of  Hatcher's  Run, 
where  it  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  In  this  action  we 
were  completely  surrounded  by  the  Rebels.  Night  came  on,  and  a  heavy  rain 
set  in;  both  armies  were  mixed  up.  About  i  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 
managed  to  extricate  ourselves,  and  made  our  escape  with  the  loss  of  a  few 
men  who  were  made  prisoners  by  the  enemy.  Lieutenant  Rathbone  was 
among  the  missing  when  we  made  camp  again,  and  he  was  never  heard  of 
afterwards. 

We  were  then  marched  to  the  works  at  Petersburg  where  we  relieved  a  bri- 
gade in  Fort  Hell  We  remained  there,  living  under  ground  and  protected  by 
our  bomb-proof  defences,  until  December.  There  was  a  constant  shower  of 
projectiles,  big  and  little,  from  the  Rebel  works  falling  about  us  during  these 
months.  Col.  M.  B.  Stafford,  a  brave  and  popular  officer,  was  mortally 
wounded  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell,  and  died  in  the  fort,  December  i,  1864. 

About  that  time  the  Eighty-sixth,  being  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Hell, 
joined  the  Fifth  Corps,  which  with  the  Third  Division,  Second  Corps,  took 
part  in  the  Weldon  Raid,  going  as  far  south  as  Weldon,  N.  C,  or  near  there. 

The  men  suffered  intensely  on  this  march  from  a  cold  storm  of  rain  which 
turned  to  sleet  and  snow.  On  February  5  and  7,  1865,  occurred  the 
second  battle  of  Hatcher's  Run,  in  which  the  Eighty-sixth  took  part.  In  this 
position  we  were  at  the  breaking  through  of  the  lines  at  Petersburg.  We 
crossed  through  the  lines  just  south  of  the  Boydton  Plank  Road,  marched 
through  the  woods  in  our  front,  but  found  that  the  enemy  a  short  time  previous 
had  abandoned  their  works  and  were  in  full  retreat.  Imagine  our  joy  on 
beholding  our  own  cavalry  passing  down  inside  the  enemy's  works.  We 
marched  through  to  the  left  and  upon  the  Boydton  Plank  Road  to  the  out- 
skirts of  Petersburg. 

In  the  morning  we  turned  our  backs  to  the  city  without  having  had  the 
satisfaction  of  entering  it.  We  marched  after  the  retiring  army,  picking 
up  stragglers  and  reviewing  with  satisfaction  other  unmistakable  signs  of 
**  the  beginning  of  the  end.'* 

TTie  wake  of  Lee's  fleeing  columns  was  strewn  with  burning  wagon  trains, 
camp  and  garrison  equipage,  dead  and  dying  horses,  and  maimed  and  broken- 
down  soldiers  in  ragged  uniforms  of  gray.  So  we  marched  on,  frequently 
coming  upon  and  skirmishing  with  the  trailing  Confederate  brigades. 

On  the  28th,  after  several  attempts  to  take  a  piece  of  artillery  which  had 
annoyed  us  throughout  the  day,  the  regiment  made  a  final  charge  and  cap- 
tured it  Two  men  of  Company  C  of  our  regiment  pushed  through  a 
swamp  of  alders,  within  twenty  feet  of  the  gun,  when  the  last  shot  was  fired; 
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flir  riiniiv  <tltrtn(lono\l  ii.  ax\\\  ihc  ir.on  uv>k  the  piece  before  the  smoke  had 
I  Iniinl  aw{4\ 

<  U\  ilio  ih'M  »lrt>.  \|»m!  \mIu  lU'noml  l.ce  sinrcmiered.  The  excitement  was 
inliiii*',  initl  \\w  ohih\iN»,»Mu  \itiUnuuU\l.  Men  who  an  hour  before  had  been 
iiiiiilili-  u\  xt.tihl  \\\*\\\  li»t»>:uo.  \'rt|HMtHl  alKMit  and  cut  "pigeon  wings"  with 
li.uilh  y,\^'^<  \\i\\u\x  y\A\y\\,  \\i\f^s.  \\i\\^\\,  hats  tilled  the  air,  the  host  of  artillery 
fiixl  (hi. tun \    i*»iut»l  \\\  ouv*  >;ian\l.  wild  symphony  oi  cannon  and  musketry 

I  lid  wi.wW  ili.«'.*'  in  \\w  \\'i\\  \\\\o  had  not  yet  heard  the  good  news,  think 
lli.tl  (lit   >;n.iu  .1  l».»t»U'  ol  the  war  ha\l  commenced. 

(  Mt  iltt    I  lilt  («<   liinc  wc  ittaroltcd  back  to  Burkesville  Junction,  and  after 

II  i«  \t  \*  \ » I,..  «•!  «»«i  \\\i\xW  tMu  way  with  the  army  to  Washington.  We  marched 
lhititi»'.li  K'lJniiond.  |t:)<isni^:  I.il>l)y  Prison,  at  that  time  full  of  Confederate 
hiilihii.-.  \Uy  ,  ih  \\.»v  ijlMi  filled  with  paroled  Confederate  prisoners.  We 
tiiitnil  .«l>i>itl  Hio  miiMlo  ol  May  at  our  last  camp,  at  Bailey's  Cross  Roads, 
n»  «•  W  .t-li«Hi'.lnn  \\  I'  tlu'ti  took  part  in  the  greatest  military  pageant  that 
llti..  tMiiHthui  \\s\9  \v\  M'cn,  the  (Irand  Review  at  Washington.  On  the  27th 
t'l  hnu .  iMf",  III*'  I'ir.hlv  Ninth  Now  York  Regiment  was  duly  mustered  out 
III.  .,  Ml,  |.  1. 1  ||i,<  I  'niird  States,  after  three  years  and  eight  months  of  active 
iltH,   ullli  (III    Aiinv  kI  Ihe  l'i>toinac. 

I  h.  IkI'iI  tiiiniliri  nl  iiieii  who  had  been  enrolled  in  the  regiment  was  1,318. 

1 1«.    I I ..  In  h.illli'  wrie:     killed,  13  officers  and  159  men;  total,  172.     Num- 

!■  I   i.miiikImI.  (Ill      t  hi  the  i!t;th  of  June  we  broke  camp,  marched  through 

III  I  lit  mI  W  •(•tiiii|',liiii,  niitl  boarded  trains  bound  for  our  Northern  homes. 

M  I  ImiIim,  IiiIv  ■«,  iHi'.S.  we  turned  over  our  arms  and  accoutrements  to 
I'll  li  '..ini  >tl  lliiiiiiilth  No.  i;  received  our  last  pay  as  soldiers,  and  were 
iMi  ill,  mii-ii  mi  mil  We  l)adc  adieu  to  the  stirring  life  of  camp  and  field  to 
(.  iiHii  I'Mn   iii««ir  III  llir  peaceful  monotony  of  rural  life. 

\\  I  Ii.mIi  I'll  I  will  lo  eoniradcs  as  brave  as  any  that  wore  the  blue,  and  as 
I  III,  lit  nil.,  ii'i  >im  l.iii^'.ht  that  ever  wore  plate  of  Milan  steel. 

I  In  ixlliMtiiti'  la  ii  liht  of  the  battles  in  which  the  Eighty-sixth  Regiment 
('•III   |..iii 

.Mini  Hull  Uim.  I*'redericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Beverly  Ford,  Gettys- 
l<Mii»  \N  .i|'|'i»»r,  lliiMhtH,  Auburn,  Kelly's  Ford,  Locust  Grove,  Mine  Run, 
\\  il  I'  nil  •■.  I'll  b'iviT,  Spotsylvania,  Anderson's  Farm,  North  Anna,  Totopoto- 
I,,  ..  1  mI.I  ll.iiljor,  Siege  of  Petersburg,  Jones's  House,  Deep  Bottom,  First 
11,11  II' 1  .  I.'uii,  Setoiul  Hatcher's  Run,  Five  Forks,  Amelia  Springs,  Farm- 
till  ,  .>iiiui»ilir  of  Lee's  Army,  and  many  skirmishes  not  included. 
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Atlantic  and  Pacific,  or.r  domain  embniced  the  fairest  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent and  became  an  asyhmi  for  the  oppressed  of  all  lands.  Boundless 
prosperity  and  untold  wealth  displayed  their  golden  rays  on  every  hand,  and 
other  nations  admired  as  they  gazed  on  this,  the  most  prosperous  people,  with 
the  most  liberal  government  in  the  world.  The  gods  seemed  to  smile  upon 
all  industries  and  enterprises  within  our  borders. 

But  beneath  the  surface  of  all  this  existed  the  hideous  form  of  slavery,  which 
from  small  beginnings  had  insi^liously  grown  and  expanded  until  its  baneful 
presence  became  a  disturbing  element  among  the  people  and  in  the  councils 
of  the  Nation.  In  fifteen  of  the  Southern  States  slavery  was  protected  and 
encouraged  by  their  laws.  It  had  grown  with  their  growth  and  strengthened 
with  their  strength,  and  was  so  universally  diffused  among  the  people  of  those 
States,  and  they  had  relied  upon  slave  labor  so  long,  that  they  had  come  to 
believe  that  it  was  necessary  for  their  prosperity.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
depended  upon  it  to  produce  their  crops,  and  to  perform  the  greatest  bulk 
of  manual  labor  required  among  them.  They  defended  the  institution  strenu- 
ously and  with  great  vehemence,  and  prepared  to  resist  every  seeming  encroach- 
ment upon  it  by  all  the  forces  at  their  command. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  States  of  the  great  and  free  North  had  confined  them- 
selves to  the  employment  of  free  labor,  and  had  molded  their  laws  and  institu- 
tions by  the  standard  of  freedom  to  all  classes  of  citizens.  A  sentiment  in 
opposition  to  slavery  had  been  inculcated,  and  a  feeling  that  it  should  not  be 
extended  became  paramount  throughout  the  North.  Therefore,  they  devised 
methods  whereby  under  the  constitution  the  extension  of  slavery  could  be  pie- 
vented,  and  no  more  slave  states  created  out  of  the  remaining  territories.  In 
the  meantime  the  slave  states  opposed  all  these  methods. 

They  had  fostered  the  doctrine  of  State  rights,  and  claimed  the  right  to 
carry  slavery  into  the  free  territories,  and  bring  them  into  the  Union  as  addi- 
tional slave  states  when  such  territories  should  have  a  sufficient  population  for 
that  purpose.  They  also  claimed  as  an  inherent  right  the  privilege  to  secede 
from  the  Union  whenever,  in  their  judgment,  circumstances  should  render  it 
advisable  for  them  to  do  so.  They  found  an  excuse  in  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  in  i860. 

During  the  canvass  preceding  the  election,  questions  concerning  slavery 
were  largely  discussed,  and  great  excitement  prevailed  throughout  the  country. 
The  election  was  free  and  fair;  it  was  a  fair  and  honest  expression  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  and  was  conducted  as  provided  by  the  constitution.  The 
people  of  the  South  chose  to  regard  the  result  of  the  election  as  a  menace  to 
their  peculiar  institution.  Many  of  their  leaders  were  bold,  desperate  char- 
acters, who  combined  together  to  form  the  greatest  conspiracy  of  modern 
times,  to  destroy  the  government  and  overthrow  the  Republic. 

Led  on  by  these  men,  thirteen  of  the  slave-holding  States  resolved  upon, 
and  passed,  ordinances  of  secession,  and  formed  a  government  called  a  Con- 
federacy, which  was  devoted  to  the  protection  and  extension  of  slavery.  They 
plundered  the  government  treasuries,  arsenals  and  shipyards;  seized  sliips, 
forts,  and  other  public  property  within  their  reach;  raised  large  armies,  fired 
upon  the  flag  of   the  Union,  threatened  the  capital  of   the  country,  and   pro- 
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But  you  were  equal  to  the  task,  and  quickly  went  forth  to  fill  the  ranks 
of  the  regiment,  so  that  its  maximum  number  was  reached  before  the  end  of 
December,  1861.  Then  came  the  guard  duty  at  the  barracks  in  Albany;  the 
drills  and  active  preparations  for  actual  war,  followed  by  the  movement  to 
New  York,  and  a  few  days  later  to  Riker's  Island,  where  we  arrived  in  the 
darkness  of  night  in  the  midst  of  a  blinding  snow-storm,  to  be  greeted  by  the 
cold  blasts  of  winter  and  piles  of  snow,  where  no  preparations  Iiad  been  made 
for  our  comfort.  Three  weeks'  possession  of  the  island,  where  our  time  was 
occupied  with  busy  preparations,  and  we  bid  it  adieu,  and  proceeded  to  Wash- 
ington, reported  the  regiment  to  "  Little  Mac  "  for  duty,  and  joined  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac. 

With  this  grand  army  of  heroic  deeds  it  was  our  fortune  to  remain  during 
the  war.  You  will  not  forget  the  encampment  on  Meridian  Hill  and  Kalorama 
Heights,  and  the  warlike  preparations  that  surrounded  us  amidst  the  pic- 
turesque environs  of  Washington;  nor  the  joining  of  Casey's  Division,  fol- 
lowed by  the  midnight  march  across  the  Potomac  to  the  sacred  soil  of  Old 
Virginia,  and  the  bivouac  in  an  open  field  near  Alexandria,  Va,,  in  a  heavy 
snow-storm,  where  we  lay  on  the  ground  without  tents  or  other  suitable  pro- 
tection. Then  followed  the  boarding  of  steamers  to  be  transported  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  where  we  arrived  the  last  of  March,  1862. 

The  next  day,  pursuant  to  orders  from  division  headquarters,  the  regiment 
commenced  the  line  of  march  up  the  Peninsula,  although  it  had  not  been  bur- 
nished with  means  for  transporting  its  provisions,  tents,  or  other  stores,  and 
arrived  during  the  darkness  of  night  among  the  charred  ruins  of  Hampton, 
where  it  bivouacked  in  an  open  space  which,  when  daylight  appeared,  was 
found  to  be  a  graveyard.  It  continued  its  march  up  the  Peninsula,  and 
met  its  baptism  of  blood  at  the  Siege  of  Yorktown,  and  battle  of  Williamsburg. 
Then  it  became  detached  from  the  brigade  and  division,  and  entered  upon 
special  duty  at  the  general  headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  a  portion 
of  the  regiment,  for  the  time  being,  serving  under  the  direction  of  the  provost 
marshal  general,  and  the  remainder  under  the  orders  of  the  quartermaster 
general. 

These  duties  were  of  an  arduous  character,  and  very  trying  to  the  endurance 
of  the  entire  command.  You  will  never  forget  the  White  House  Landing, 
Pamunkey,  Chickahominy  Swamp,  nor  the  marchings,  counter-marchings,  and 
meanderings  in  front  of  Richmond,  where  you  witnessed  the  battles  of  Fair 
Oaks,  Seven  Pines,  and  Malvern  Hill,  and  shared  in  the  sufTerings,  disease,  and 
pestilence  that  devastated  the  army  and  wasted  its  strength  by  night  and  at 
noon-day;  nor  will  you  forget  the  masterly  retreat  to  Harrison's  Landing  on 
the  banks  of  the  James,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  one  of  the 
marvelous  achievements  of  the  war. 

A  few  weeks  later  you  marched  back  down  the  Peninsula  to  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  took  transports  to  Washington,  where  you  arrived  about  the  last  of  August, 
with  ranks  depleted  by  the  loss  of  300  men,  which  the  regiment  had  suiTered 
during  the  ill-fated  Peninsula  campaign.  At  Washington,  again  you  camped 
on  Meridian  Hill  for  a  few  days'  rest  and  recuperation.  While  here,  the  entire 
regiment  was,  by  general  orders,  assigned  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Army 
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of  the  Potomac,  a  just  and  appropriate  compliment  and  well-merited  reward 
for  its  bravery,  powers  of  endurance,  fine  discipline,  and  the  intelligence  and 
genteel  bearing  of  its  men. 

In  the  capacity  of  headquarters  guard  you  entered  upon  the  Maryland 
campaign  with  "  Little  Mac,"  and  you  were  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tam,  where  you  had  the  satisfaction  of  mingling  in  the  shouts  of  victory  to  our 
arms,  and  of  seeing  the  Rebel  flags  trailing  in  the  dust,  and  the  Rebel  hordes 
of  **  graybacks  "  fleeing  in  great  confusion  across  the  Potomac  in  full  retreat. 
After  this  battle  we  rested  with  the  army  a  few  weeks  for  renewed  prepara- 
tions, and  then  again  took  the  offensive;  marched  down  the  river  to  Berlin, 
then  across  the  Potomac  on  pontoons  into  Virginia  in  victorious  pursuit  of 
Lee  and  his  army.  Then  came  the  halt  at  Warrenton,  where,  with  many 
regrets  and  great  disap])()intment,  we  witnessed  the  last  review  made  by  our 
beloved  deneral  McClellan,  and  saw  him  when  he  bade  his  last  farewell  to 
the  splendid  army  he  had  organized,  disciplined  and  ably  commanded  through 
good  and  through  evil  rop<jrt,  amidst  the  frowns  of  defeat,  as  well  as  when 
gla<I(loncd  by  the  shouts  of  victorious  battle.  He  had  been  the  star  of  hope 
and  confidence  of  the  army  on  many  a  sanguinary  field,  and  we  will  cherish  his 
memory  with  the  warmest  solicitude. 

On  the  departure  of  General  McClellan,  we  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  successor,  the  gallant  and  brave  General  Burnside,  who  had 
alrc'idy  become  distinguished  by  meritorious  service,  and  whose  assignment 
to  the  conmiand  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  inspired  the  country  with  re- 
newed hope  and  confidence.  With  him  at  the  head  of  the  army  we  marched 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ra])pahannock,  and  then  followed  the  desperate  struggle 
of  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  The  army  moved  into  this  battle  with  high 
lu)pes,  and  displayed  a  degree  of  bravery  and  courage  worthy  of  the  best 
of  soldiers.  They  moved  undaunted  into  the  fiery  furnace  of  this  bloody 
siiife,  and  vainly  strove  to  force  the  enemy  from  behind  the  strongholds  of  his 
r.-.rijKirts,  forts  and  breastworks,  and,  finally  failing  to  accomplish  an  impos- 
sii.iiity,  and  after  severe  losses  which  attested  the  desperate  character  of  the 
fij  lit,  tliey  retired  in  good  order  and  with  honor  undimmed  to  the  north  bank 
oi  the  river  and  again  occupied  their  old  quarters. 

Next  came  the  movement  of  the  army  up  the  Rappahannock,  seeking  an 
oi>t)<)rtuiiity  to  meet  and  figlit  the  Rebels  in  an  open  field  and  on  equal  grounds, 
'llie  nn)vements  of  the  enemy  were  such  as  not  to  afford  such  an  opportunity, 
a!id  an  ill-timed  storm  of  great  severity  and  long  duration  appeared  and  ren- 
dered the  roads  impassable,  and  the  army  became  literally  stuck  in  the  mud, 
rendering  any  further  movement  impossible.  Thus  the  object  sought  to  be 
accomplished  was  abandoned,  and  the  army,  with  crushed  hopes,  returned  to 
its  former  position.  This  disappointment  was  followed,  after  a  few  weeks,  by 
the  leave-taking  of  the  good  and  brave  Burnside,  who  left  this  theatre  of  his 
disasters  to  win  wreaths  of  fame  on  other  fields. 

Then  came  as  our  commander  the  gallant  and  serene  General  Hooker.  On 
tlie  apj)earance  of  this  genial  character,  with  noble  military  bearing  and  renown, 
our  hopes  revived  and  we  became  exalted  with  the  idea  that  the  days  of  dis- 
appointment had  passed,  and  that  brighter -prospects  awaited  us.    Then  came 
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lie  terrific  crash  of  arms  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  the  results  of  whicli 
kvere  so  unsatisfactory,  and  the  future  prospects  so  uncertain  that  brave  men 
began  to  despond.  But,  a  few  weeks  later,  with  renewed  confidence,  we  fol- 
lowed the  gallant  Hooker  in  pursuit  of  the  Rebels  among  the  valleys  and 
mountains  of  Virginia,  while  they  made  their  way  across  the  upper  Potomac 
into  the  great  and  free  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Here,  much  to  our  regret,  and 
at  a  time  when  our  prospects  were  most  promising,  the  brave  and  princeiy 
Hooker  turned  over  the  chief  command  of  the  army  to  the  already  distinguished 
General  Meade,  who  pressed  the  Rebel  lines  with  such  skill  and  tenacity  that 
Lee  was  forced  to  come  to  battle  in  the  open  field  of  Gettysburg. 

Then  came  the  tug  of  war  on  the  free  soil  of  the  North.  Here  the  North 
and  South  met  in  battle  array,  and  each  with  a  determined  will  So  fearful  was 
the  strife  that  it  seemed  as  though  all  the  furies  had  combined  to  participate 
in  the  fearful  carnage.  There  were  no  fortifications  or  breastworks  to  protect 
the  lines  of  either  army,  and  both  met  face  to  face  in  battle  array,  each  to  try 
its  lead  and  steel  against  its  adversary.  The  advantage  of  position  was  more 
evenly  balanced  than  on  other  battlefields  when  the  work  of  carnage  com- 
menced. Batteries  bowled  forth  their  shot  and  shell  w^h  fearful  rapidity, 
cavalry  was  pitted  against  cavalry,  while  whole  lines  of  infautr)'  were  hurled 
upon  each  other  amid  the  myriads  of  missiles  of  death  that  filled  the  air  It 
was,  indeed,  a  fight  for  the  mastery,  and  one  that  was  destined  to  be  the  turning 
point  in  the  great  Rebellion.  For  when  the  smoke  of  battle  cleared  away 
there  were  heard  tlie  shouts  of  victory  from  the  loyal  ranks,  and  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  in  triumph  did  wave  over  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  homes 
01  the  brave;  and  another  wreath  of  fame,  in  which  we  shared,  was  contributed 
to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  Rebels  hastened  back  to  Virginia,  their 
tiags  drooping  and  their  spirits  sadly  crushed,  while  we  followed  in  quick  pur- 
suit. Arriving  at  Warrenton,  Va.,  we  rested  several  weeks  to  recuperate  and 
replenish  the  army. 

This  was  followed  in  the  fall  by  a  movement  against  the  enemy's  position 
at  Mine  Run,  which  miscarried,  and  hke  the  King  of  Spain,  the  army  having 
marched  up  the  hill,  marched  down  again.  The  Rebels  then  moved  back 
across  the  Rapidan  and  intrenched  their  position.  We  advanced  to  Culpeper, 
and  the  campaign  of  1863  was  closed. 

At  Culpeper,  Va.,  in  December,  1S63,  the  grand  old  Ninety-third  re-enlisted 
as  veterans,  and  had  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  the  first  regiment  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  complete  its  organization.  This  was  followed  by 
a  veteran  furlough,  which  permitted  the  ofticers  and  men  of  the  regiment  to 
visit  their  homes  for  a  season  of  thirty-five  days.  During  that  time  the  regi- 
ment was  filled  up  by  new  recruits,  and  with  veterans  who  had  served  two 
years  in  other  regiiucnts.  On  the  expiration  of  the  leave,  it  returned  with 
augmented  ranks  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

From  the  time  the  regiment  was  constituted  the  headquarters  guard  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  time  of  its  return  from  veteran  furlough,  you  filled 
the  position  with  distinguished  ability,  and  in  a  manner  that  reflected  great 
credit  upon  yourselves,  and  won  the  expressed  confidence  and  approval  of 
each  of  the  commanders  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  under  whom  you  had 
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served.  But  now  you  desired  to  enter  upon  new  fields  and  share  the  perils 
of  warfare  in  another  branch  of  the  service.  To  that  end  you  applied  to  be 
relieved  from  further  duty  as  headquarters  guard,  and  to  become  attached  to 
a  brigade.  Your  request  was  granted,  and  in  March,  1864,  you  were  joined 
to  tlie  Second  Brigade,  Tiiird  Division,  Second  Corps,  to  serve  with  Birney 
and  Hancock.  The  army  was  busy  with  preparations  to  enter  upon  the  great 
campaign  of  the  war,  which  was  to  be  conducted  under  the  personal  direction 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  successful  military  commander  of  the  age,  the 
illustrious  Gen,  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  You  were  a!l  eager  for  the  fray,  and  fol- 
lowed Grant  and  Hancock  into  the  Wilderness  and  to  Spotsylvania,  where  the 
Ninety-third  accomplished  a  herculean  work,  and  won  laurels  and  wreaths  of 
fame  which  will  not  be  dimmed  by  the  march  of  time,  and  the  remembrance  of 
which  will  grow  brighter  and  brighter  as  time  wears  away. 

The  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  in  many  respects,  was  the  most  remarkable 
of  any  that  was  fought  during  the  war.  The  battle  ground  was  a  dense  forest, 
containing  an  undergrowth  of  wild  shrubbery,  briers,  vines  and  brambles,  so 
densely  interwoven  as  to  offer  a  barrier  to  the  regular  movements  of  large 
bodies  of  troops,  and  at  the  same  time  prevented  a  view  of  the  opposing  forces. 
Hence  each  brigade  or  regiment,  as  the  case  might  be,  when  once  engaged 
in  the  Wilderness,  became  so  secluded  as  to  be  obliged  to  conduct  its  manoeu- 
vres independently,  and  frequently  without  special  directions  from  the  division 
or  corps  commanders.    Such  vi-as  our  condition  the  day  the  battle  commenced. 

The  Ninety-third  was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Second  Corps  as  we 
moved  along  the  old  Brock  Road  towards  the  battlefield,  to  the  sound  of  signal 
guns.  Ours  was  the  leading  regiment,  and  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  critical 
point  where  the  Brock  Road  crossed  the  Fredericksburg  Plank  Road,  a  point 
which  Lee  was  closely  pressing.  Here,  by  the  direct  command  of  the  im- 
mortal Hancock,  the  regiment  formed  line  of  battle  and  plunged  into  the 
wilderness,  with  its  left  on  the  plank  road,  and  clambering  through  the  under- 
brush and  brambles  it  reached  the  spot  designated  by  Hancock,  being  the 
first  of  that  distinguished  command  to  engage  the  enemy.  You  had  been 
told  to  hold  that  position  at  all  hazards,  and  that  reinforcements  would  be 
sent  in  twenty  minutes.  You  held  the  pnosition  without  reinforcements  during 
the  day  and  until  the  sound  of  battle  died  away  into  the  darkness  of  night. 
But,  oh!  with  what  a  fearful  loss  of  life.  You  met  a  whole  brigade  of  Rebels 
who  fought  you  in  front  and  on  your  right  and  left  flank.  You  never  flinched, 
but  poured  among  them  an  unceasing  fire  of  well-aimed  bullets  that  thinned 
their  ranks,  and  finally  compelled  them  to  fall  back  up  the  hill 

At  night  you  bivouacked  on  the  ground  where  you  had  fought,  and  from 
that  position  the  next  morning,  at  early  dawn,  you,  with  the  other  regiments 
of  our  brigade,  charged  the  enemy's  line  and  drove  them  before  you,  they 
stoutly  resisting  and  contesting  every  inch.  You  continued  to  act  your  part 
most  nobly  and  bravely  during  the  entire  battle,  and  won  the  very  highest  com- 
mendations. Before  the  fight  had  fairly  commenced,  your  brigade  commander, 
the  brave  General  Hays,  was  killed  by  a  sharpshooter,  and  Colonel  Crocker,  of 
your  regiment,  was  advanced  to  the  command  of  the  brigade.  The  day  after 
the  battle  closed,  your  brigade  was  selected  to  make  an  important  reconnois- 
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fiance  of  the  enemy's  position,  which  required  you  to  move  over  the  battle- 
field to  the  opposite  side,  where  you  found  the  Rebels  hastily  strengthening 
their  lines  and  preparing  to  act  upon  the  defensive.  After  a  short  but  sharp 
contest  you  succeeded  in  accomplishing-  the  object  of  the  reconnoissance^  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  commander-in-chief  for  the  brilliant  manner  in 
which  the  reconnoissance  had  been  successfully  accomplished. 

Then  commenced  the  flank  movement  which  turned  the  enemy  from  his 
position;  and  our  army  with  banners  proudly  floating  to  the  breeze,  but  with 
depleted  ranks,  moved  on  to  Spotsylvania.  At  Spotsylvania  day  after  day 
you  were  under  fire,  at  times  hotly  engaged  in  the  fiercest  strife,  and  on  all 
occasions  your  conduct  was  most  admirable.  On  tiie  eventful  day  of  the 
1 2th  of  May,  when  Hancock's  Corps  made  the  most  splendid  and  successful 
charge  of  the  war,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  a  whole  division  of  Rebels, 
twenty-four  guns,  and  their  breastworks  and  batteries,  you  were  at  the  front, 
and  among  the  first  to  reach  the  enemy's  lines,  enter  his  redoubts,  rifle  pits, 
and  earthworks,  and  turn  his  guns  upon  him.  During  that  splendid  charge  th<» 
Rebel  general  commanding  the  captured  division,  surrendered  in  person  to 
you,  and  you  carried  your  flag  triumphantly  farther,  beyond  the  lines  we  had 
captured,  in  pursuit  of  his  retreating  battaUons,  than  any  other  command. 

Your  brave  and  distinguished  conduct  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  and 
Spotsylvania  attracted  the  attention  of  your  division  and  corps  commanders, 
and  won  from  them  high  testimonials,  in  writing,  of  an  expression  of  their 
high  appreciation  of  your  gallant  conduct  and  valuable  services,  placing  you 
among  the  first  of  the  fighting  regiments  of  the  Second  Corps.  You  main- 
tained your  distinguished  position  most  nobly  during  the  next  flank  movement, 
and  at  the  battles  of  the  North  Anna,  Guiney's  Station,  Totopotomoy  Creek, 
the  Pamunkey,  Strawberry  Plains,  Hanover  Junction,  Poplar  Spring  Church, 
Cold  Harbor  and  Deep  Bottom.  At  Cold  Harbor  especially,  your  courage 
was  severely  tested,  as  you  were  compelled  to  face  an  enemy  who  was  lodged 
behind  breastworks,  where  you  were  subject  to  their  galling  fire,  without  any- 
thing to  shield  you  but  the  rapid  discharge  of  your  rifles  at  the  daring  foe. 
But  here,  as  on  former  occasions,  you  bravely  stood  your  ground  and  per- 
formed well  your  part  in  that  bloody  drama. 

Then  came  the  movement  across  the  James  River  and  the  siege  of  Peters- 
burg, where  you  lay  in  the  trenches  week  after  week,  and  participated  in  the 
movements,  skirmishes  and  battles  around  that  historic  place.  You  fought 
at  the  battles  of  Boydton  Road,  the  second  battle  of  Boydton  Road,  and  at 
Sailor's  Creek  with  your  accustomed  zeal  and  bravery,  and  you  were  among 
the  most  eager  in  the  chase  and  pursuit  of  the  Rebels  from  Petersburg  to 
their  last  ditch. 

In  all  these  battles  and  movements  your  courage  and  soldierly  deportment 
continued  to  reflect  credit  upon  your  State  and  add  laurels  to  your  fame  as 
a  regiment.  At  the  final  surrender  of  the  Rebel  army  at  Appomattox  you 
were  there  with  your  flags  floating  to  the  breeze,  your  feathers  a  little  taller 
than  usual,  and  your  spirits  echoing  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle,  while  you 
witnessed  the  dying  agony  of  the  defunct  Confederacy.  You  saw  the  Rebei 
battalions  prostrated  in  their  last  ditch,  their  tattered  and  worn  battle-flags 
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low  m  the  dost,  and  with  the  cause  they  represented  consigned  to  the  oblivion 
of  eternal  night  There  let  them  forever  rest  in  that  quietude  which  knows 
no  resurrection.  Thus  I  have  given  you  a  cursory  review  of  some  of  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  conflict  of  arms,  and  a  hurried  reference  to  a  portion  of 
the  services  rendered  therein  by  the  Ninety-third  Regiment,  New  York 
Volunteers. 

Comrades,  it  was  your  lot  to  share  the  fortunes  of  that  grand  old  regiment. 
With  it  you  many  times  performed  with  a  true  good  will  the  most  hazardous 
service;  were  often  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fearful  strife  of  battle  and  terrible 
carnage  of  devastating  war,  and  yet  you  never  flinched  nor  shirked  a  duty, 
nor  did  you,  at  any  time  during  the  war,  exhibit  your  backs  to  the  enemy. 
Whenever  the  enemy  saw  you,  the  regiment  presented  to  him  a  bold  front, 
with  closed  ranks,  prepared  for  the  fray.  Your  deeds  were  worthy  of  your 
country,  and  a  credit  to  the  great  State  that  has  erected,  as  a  token  of  grate- 
ful remembrance,  this  fine  monument  of  granite,  and  will  live  in  the  hearts 
of  an  appreciating  people. 

But,  Oh !  at  what  a  cost  of  Hfe  was  all  this  to  our  dear  old  regiment.  More 
than  60  per  cent  of  our  brave  comrades  fell  in  battle,  fighting  bravely  for 
the  just  cause  of  their  government  and  in  defence  of  the  honor  and  glory 
of  their  country.  Many  others  died  of  wasting  diseases  contracted  in  the 
service.  They  have  pitched  their  tents  in  that  land  where  neither  the  bugle's 
blast  the  cannon's  roar,  or  the  clarion  voice  of  their  illustrious  commanders 
can  call  them  into  life  again.  They  surrendered  their  young  lives  that  their 
country  might  live.  They  entered  its  service  at  the  time  of  its  direst  need, 
when  dangers  threatened  and  darkness  and  gloom  overshadowed  the  land. 
They  felt  that  to  decline  their  services  under  these  circumstances  would  have 
been  the  act  of  a  coward's  baseness.  Their  virtues  and  sacrifices  will  never 
fade  from  our  memories,  but  will  continue  to  be  enshrined  in  our  hearts  as 
we  march  on  to  spread  our  tents,  also,  upon  the  eternal  camping  ground. 
They  have  joined  the  advance  guard  of  patriots  to  receive  the  reward  of  the 
jnst,  and  recline  in  that  beautiful  encampment  where  angels  dwell  and  guard 
with  sacred  care  their  last  resting  place.  Theirs  is  a  peaceful  repose.  No 
sound  of  battle  will  disturb  them  more,  but  they  will  rise  and  shine  with  the 
spirits  of  the  just 

To  you,  my  comrades,  who  survive,  they  have  left  a  legacy  to  share  in 
the  honor  of  their  glorious  deeds  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their 
virtues.  You,  too,  have  done  your  duty  nobly,  faithfully  and  well;  you  have 
fought  bravely  through  many  battles  and  carried  the  flag  of  your  country 
amidst  the  fiercest  strife  and  crash  of  arms,  where  your  ears  were  Saluted 
by  the  cannon's  roar,  the  screeching  shells,  the  whistling  bullets,  and  the 
whirring  and  hissing  of  the  missiles  of  death  that  filled  the  air  in  various  forms, 
and  yet  you  pushed  on  bravely  to  exultant  victory.  And  when  the  sound  of 
battle  had  died  away  from  the  land,  and  the  blessings  of  peace,  gentle  peace, 
dawned  upon  the  country  you  had  helped  to  save,  and  spread  her  white  wings 
over  a  united  people,  you  returned  to  your  State  with  your  battle-worn  flags 
floating  proudly  to  the  breeze,  and  were  received  by  the  plaudits  of  your 
grateful  countrymen. 
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Well  done,  good  and  faiihful  comrades!  May  you  long  live  in  happiness 
and  peace,  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  kind  and  appreciative  friends,  and  the 
homes  and  associations  of  the  dear  ones  you  love.  And,  as  you  are  borne 
on  down  the  stream  of  Time,  you  will  carry  with  you  the  felicity  of  the 
assurance  of  having  nobly  performed  your  duty  at  the  call  of  your  country, 
whose  blessing^s  and  prosperity  will  greet  you  on  every  hand  and  cheer  you 
on  as  life  wears  away. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH, 
By  Lieut.  David  H.  King. 

The  Ninety-third  New  York  Volunteer  Infantr\-  was  recniited  and  organized 
in  the  latter  part  of  1861.  and  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  early 
in  1862.  The  regiment  was  kept  on  duty  at  the  barracks  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
until  February  14,  1862,  when  it  was  sent  to  Rikcr's  Island*  New  York 
Harbor,  where  it  was  supphcd  with  arms  and  camp  equipage.  On  March 
/th,  it  proceeded  to  Washington,  D.  C.  It  reported  to  General  McClellan. 
and  was  assigned  to  Palmer's  Brigade,  Casey's  Division,  Fourth  Corps,  and 
became  a  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

On  March  28th,  it  marched  to  Alexandria,  Va.:  30th,  embarked  on  steamers 
for  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.;  April  i8th,  at  Lee's  Mills,  formed  first  actual  line 
of  battle;  May  1st,  first  reconnoissancc  in  force;  May  5th,  our  first  taste  of 
actual  war;  May  19th,  the  regiment  was  detached  from  the  brigade  and  sent 
to  White  House  Landing  for  provost  and  guard  duty,  four  companies  with 
headquarters  and  six  with  General  Ino^clls;  June  28th,  White  House  Landing 
was  evacuated,  and  at  3  p.  m.,  a  signal  gun  was  fired  upon  which  the  torch 
was  applied  by  Company  B,  and  the  great  military  tlepot,  together  with  the 
U'hite  House  went  up  in  smoke;  July  5th,  the  regiment  was  on  duty  at  Har- 
rison's Landing,  Va.,  where  we  remained  until  August  16th,  when  the  Land- 
ing was  evacuated  and  we  moved  headquarters  to  Hampton,  Va.,  where  we 
remained  until  September  2d.  We  then  embarked  on  steamer  for  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  participated  in  the  Maryland  campaign. 

After  Antielam,  besides  the  regular  duty  as  headquarter  gtiard,  details  were 
made  almost  daily  to  escort  prisoners  of  war  to  the  provost  and  to  Washing- 
ton. On  November  19th,  we  arrived  at  Falmouth,  Va.,  and  pitcherl  head- 
quarter tents.  After  the  battle  of  Frederickslvurg.  \'a.,  December  T3th.  we 
settled  down  for  the  winter,  doing  routine  duty  until  the  battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville.  May  5.  1S63,  returned  to  camp  where  we  remained  until  June  15th, 
when  we  started  for  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

During  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  the  regiment  guarded  the  immense  amount 
of  property,  consisting  of  ammunition,  quartermaster  and  commissary  sup- 
plies, besides  sending  details  as  follows:  One  with  General  Meade  and  .staff 
on  battlefield;  one  to  do  provost  duty,  picking  up  prisoners  on  the  field; 
one  guard  to  the  medical  purveyor  of  the  army;  and  one  at  general  head- 
qu'rters.  r)n  July  3d.  all  that  could  be  spare<l  after  reducing  the  guards 
to  the  niinimuni  number  were  ordered  to  the  field  to  uke  pan  in  the  battle, 
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but  were  not  put  into  action.  On  July  8th,  we  commenced  our  march  back 
to  Brandy  Station,  Va.,  where  we  arrived  on  the  9th  of  November  after  a 
series  of  marches,  manoeuvres,  and  campaigns,  and  went  into  winter  quarters. 
Here  the  men  re-enlisted  as  veterans,  the  Ninety-third  being  the  first  regi- 
ment in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  complete  its  veteran  organization.  Janu- 
ary I,  1864,  the  regiment  arrived  in  Albany  on  return  furlough,  and  after 
thirty  days  returned  to  the  front  recruited  in  tiealth  and  numbers.  April  20th, 
by  order  of  General  Meade,  the  regiment  reported  to  Gen.  D.  B.  Birney  and 
was  assigned  to  the  Second  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Second  Army  Corps. 
The  regiment  had  served  as  general  headquarter  guard.  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
for  twenty-three  months,  faithfully  performing  all  tlire  duties  required  of  it, 
during  which  time  Generals  McClellan,  Burnside,  Hooker  and  Meade  re- 
spectively commanded  the  amiy. 

On  May  3d,  we  broke  camp  and  marched,  and  at  daylight  halted  to  rest 
and  cook  coflFee  on  the  Chancellorsville  battlefield.  May  5th,  the  regiment 
received  its  baptism  of  blood.  General  Hancock  personally  ordered  Colonel 
Crocker  to  form  his  regiment  immediately,  and  move  out  at  once  as  rapidly 
as  possible  until  he  met  the  enemy,  engage  him,  and  hold  his  position  at  all 
hazards,  promising  to  send  support  at  once. 

In  five  minutes  we  were  hotly  engaged  and  were  the  first  regiment  be- 
longing to  the  Second  Corps  to  become  engaged  that  day.  We  stubbornly 
held  our  position  for  about  an  hour  during  which  time  we  lost  one-half  our 
number  in  killed  and  wounded.  Brave  men  fell  on  either  hand,  but  not  a 
foot  of  ground  was  yielded,  and  not  a  man  left  the  ranks  except  the  wounded. 
We  fought  against  fearful  odds,  anxiously  waiting  for  the  promised  aid.  At 
last  we  saw  a  line  of  blue  advancing.  They  wore  upon  their  caps  the  talis- 
manic  emblem  of  the  "  Red  Diamond.'*  Support  had  been  delayed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  General  Hays,  our  brigade  commander,  who  was 
killed  while  forming  the  line  to  come  to  our  support. 

We  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  our  men,  and  it 
is  a  wonder  that  the  regiment  was  not  annihilated.  Night  came.  Tlie 
remnant  of  the  regiment  was  relieved  and  fell  back  to  the  second  line,  when 
we  ate  our  scanty  meal  and  then  tenderly  and  with  bleeding  hearts  we  buried 
our  dead  comrades.  We  brought  the  wounded  from  the  field  and  started 
thence  for  the  rear;  and  then  took  our  places  in  the  line  until  morning,  when 
we  were  to  witness  another  day  of  carnage.  Our  losses  during  the  two 
days  were  4  commissioned  officers  kilted  and  13  wounded;  49  enlisted  men 
killed  and  196  wounded;  total,  262. 

May  7th,  the  regiment  sustained  a  loss  of  4  men  killed,  and  7  wounded; 
and  from  the  8th  to  the  loth,  we  lost  3  men  killed  and  6  wounded.  May 
1 2th,  at  Spotsylvania,  we  lost  2  commissioned  officers  wounded,  8  men  killed, 
and  18  wounded.  It  was  during  this  fight  that  an  oak  tree,  twenty-two  inches 
in  diameter,  was  cut  down  by  minie  balls,  and  in  falling  it  kilted  several 
members  of  a  South  Carolina  regiment.  May  23d,  at  the  battle  of  North 
Anna  River,  our  loss  was  i  commissioned  oflicer  wounded;  8  enlisted  killed, 
and  18  wounded.    May  24th  to  June  2d,  we  were  marching,  skirmishing,  or 
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building  works,  and  our  loss  was  i  officer  wounded  and  4  enlisted  men  killed, 
June  3d  to  9th,  we  were  on  the  reserve,  on  picket,  or  building  rifle  pits 
continually.  Our  loss  was  2  men  killed  and  1  wounded.  The  9th  of  June 
was  the  thirty-sixth  day  of  the  campaign,  and  we  were  still  in  the  woods. 

June  15th,  we  crossed  the  James  River,  and  on  the  i6th  we  took  part  in 
the  assault  on  the  works  in  front  of  Petersburg,  where  our  loss  was  7  men 
killed  and  2  wounded.  June  17th,  we  advanced  our  line  with  i  man  killed 
and  4  wounded.  On  the  i8th,  at  noon,  we  made  an  assault  and  were  repulsed. 
Brig.  Gen.  Pierce  was  wounded.  Our  loss  was  i  officer  wounded,  2  men 
killed,  and  2  wounded.  June  19th,  at  night,  the  regiment  advanced  to 
straighten  the  line,  losing  2  commissioned  officers  wounded,  i  man  killed, 
4  wounded,  and  12  missing.  July  28th  we  occupied  tlie  trenches  in  front  of 
the  Ninth  Corps,  and  soon  after  daylight  on  the  30th,  the  mine  under  the 
Rebel  woods  in  our  front  was  sprung.  Oh!  Oh  I  Oh  I  such  a  sight,  may  it 
never  be  our  lot  again  to  sec. 

July  31st,  we  returned  to  our  old  camp,  where  we  remained,  every  day 
sending  out  details  on  picket  and  fatigue  duty  until  August  13th,  when  we 
embarked  for  Deep  Bottom  and  reported  to  the  commander  of  the  Tenth 
Corps.  On  the  15th  and  i6th  we  were  engaged  with  the  enemy,  losing 
during  the  two  days'  skirmish  and  fight  19  men  killed  or  mortally  wounded, 
18  wounded  and  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  28  captured  by  the  enemy,  many 
of  whom  died  in  Rebel  prisons. 

September  loth,  we  advanced  our  picket  line,  and  lost  2  men  killed,  and 
3  wounded.  October  2d,  made  reconnoissance  and  lost  i  officer  wounded, 
I  man  killed,  and  6  wounded. 

October  27th,  we  were  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Boydton  Road,  Va.,  and 
lost  18  enlisted  men   killed  or  mortally  wounded,  24  wounded,  and  30  missing. 

This  place  was  by  many  of  the  boys  called  the  **  Bull  Pen,"  from  the  fact 
that  we  were  completely  surrounded.  We  returned  to  our  old  camp  on  the 
31st,  when  quite  a  number  were  mustered  out  on  account  of  expiration  of 
term  of  service.  December  7th  to  13th,  we  went  on  the  Weldon  Raid,  and 
assisted  in  destroying  the  Weldon  Railroad.  We  returned  to  camp  and  re- 
mained there  until  February  5,  1865;  but  from  that  date  to  the  surrender  of 
Lee  we  did  not  get  much  rest.  On  April  6th,  we  were  engaged  with  the 
enemy  in  a  nmning  fight  and  lost  i  commissioned  officer  killed,  5  enlisted 
men  killed,  and  12  wounded.  We  pressed  forward,  and  on  the  9th  partici- 
pated in  the  great  joy  over  the  surrender  of  Appomattox. 

After  a  few  days'  rest  we  marched  back  towards  Washington,  and  on 
May  23d  took  part  in  the  Grand  Review  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  We 
returned  to  our  camp  at  night,  and  on  June  29,  1865,  we  were  mustered  out 
of  the  United  States  service  and  sent  to  Albany  for  final  discharge,  which  was 
given  on  July  14th,  just  three  years  and  five  months  from  the  time  the  regi- 
ment left  Albany  for  the  seat  of  war.  During  its  service  the  regiment  partici- 
pated in  28  battles;  but  I  give  the  names  of  only  those  in  which  men  were 
killed  or  wounded,  to-wit: 

Wilderness,  Po  River,  Ny  River,  Spotsylvania,  Fredericksburg,  North  Anna, 
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Totopotomoy,  Cold  Harbor,  Deep  Bottom  Quly),  Siege  of  Petersburg,  Deep 
Bottom  (August),  Boydton  Road,  Hatcher's  Run,  Sailor's  Creek  (Appomat- 
tox). The  loss  of  the  regiment  during  its  term  of  service  in  the  foregoing 
battles  was  as  follows: 

Killed  in  action 167 

Died  in  Rebel  prisons 18 

Died  of  disease 115 

Wounded  and  sent  to  hospital 688 

Total 988 


The  actual  strength  of  the  regiment  from  muster-in  to  mr..stcr-oi:t  was 
1 ,864,  officers  and  men ;  but  2  officers  and  85  men,  only,  of  the  original  nr.mber 
were  mustered  out  with  the  regiment  at  Albany,  July  14,  1865.  Total  number 
mustered  out  was  580,  including  veterans  and  recruits. 
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(INSCRIPTIONS,) 


{Front) 

94th  new  YORK  INFTY 

1st  brig  2nd  DIV  1st  CORPS 

JULY  I    1863 

{Uft  Side.) 

^TH  N.  Y.  Infty,  mustered  into  servicb 

AT  Sacket  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  9,  1861. 

105TH  N.  Y.  Inft'y,  mustered  into  service 

AT  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  21,  1862. 

94Tn  AND  loSTii  N.  Y.  Inf*ty.  consolidated 

as  94TH  N.  Y.  Inf'ty,  at  White  .Oak  Chapel,  Va., 

Mar.  19,  1863.    Re-enlisted  for  the  War  as 

94TH  N.  Y.  Veteran  Inf'ty,  at  Annapolis,  Md., 

Jan.  20,  1864.    Mustered  out  of  service 

AT  Ball's  Cross  Roads,  Va.,  July  18,  1865. 

Casualties,  12  Killed,  58  Wounded,  and 

175  captured  or  missing;  total  245. 

DULCE  ET  DECORUM 
EST  PRO  PATRIA  MORI 


7 JO  New  Youl  at  Grmssvw*. 

Db l^l^ATLOX  OF  MONUMENT. 
»4r=i  Kh\;:MENT  INFANTRY. 

llisivjt'.v  VI   Sssua     BY  AL>;r.  Charles  H.  Sfracue.* 

I  ho  \ii»ct>  un:;th  Kojjiin^nt.  New  York  \"olur.:c«rs.  was  nised  in  Jeffer- 
4v»n  ^  vnnu\  \>\»iiii\»M\  enl-.sttr.ents  be^an  ia  Ociob^r.  iSoi,  the  regimental 
o«i;aiu.aiu»n  tviM^*;  Ov»ir.plcJ(.\l  in  January.  iSoJ. 

li»  iv'iuU'^iwu^  was  ai  Sav.koi's  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  where  ::  was  fvUy  equipped, 
aiuuil  wiiK  iho  lluhcUl  rirtc.  and  mustered  into  the  Inited  States  service  for 
lhu\"  \v\ii."»,  >\iih  il'.o  tollowmg  named  tield  officers:  Henry  K.  Viele,  Colonel; 
V.»l\iu    I  tuKncld.    I  lo'.itcuant   Colonel;   William   R.   Hanford.   Major. 

\\w  uj;»UKiu  leti  Suvket's  Har^vr,  March  14.  iSoJ.  with  about  Soo  men, 
4v\v»uipauu'd  bv  Hi  own  brass  band  and  drum  corps.  On  the  following  day 
\\  ^iiUi-icd  Ua  tivMt  lvv«s  ot  life,  by  an  accident  near  Tivoli.  on  the  Hudson 
Ki\ci  Kailu^id.  whore  b>  the  breaking:  of  a  rail  tive  cars  filled  vnxh  men 
Nvcic  pi\A4'iU(cvl  iutv»  the  river.  One  car  was  turned  over,  and  the  entire 
Uuuk  \U tuiU-vl  I'our  niombors  of  Company  G,  and  one  unknown  recruit  were 
ui.i.u»iU  killed.  a«vl  a  larvjc  number  wounded.  The  instruments  of  the  band 
\>Kic  vlviu'wd.  and  nKv»t  of  the  equipments  mined. 

Muih  vU^'icisCvl  by  this  ill  fortune  the  rej^ment  reached  New  Y'ork  the 
u.  M  vl.i\.  and  ai  iho  Tark  Barracks  was  supplied  with  new  equipments.  It 
U.i  x>u  \Uuh  IkHIk  by  rail,  for  \Vashing:ton,  D.  C,  proceeding  thence  to 
\\  N.wt.tiia.  \a.  whoic  it  was  assigned  to  permanent  garrison  duty  at  Fort 
I  \«ik    iiiil  I  uloiu-1  \  iolo  was  appointed  Military-  Governor  of  Alexandria. 

V  »ii  Mvx  Jd,  Colonel  \iele  unexpectedly  resigned  and  Lieut.  CoL  Adrian 
S  N,'.«i.  x'l  ihc  Iwcuty  rirsi  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers,  serving  in  the 
V  .V  ..i  {.iw  IVtumuc.  was  vWered  by  the  War  Department  to  report  at 
V\  X  i  <  !>ki  4iid  lake  .vMuniand  as  colonel.  He  accepted  the  position  on  con> 
»,  ^  »  :i4L  I  Ik-  Nuu'ty  u»urth  should  enter  active  service,  and  was  ordered 
,.  ,- n  \U  K'wvH's  colunm  at  Fredericksburg,  then  enroute  to  Hanovtf 
,  .      .  'iv    ..  Lv>  loiu  MclMellan's  army. 

.\i  \,L4.^    i.iili.  the  regiment  left  by  steamer  with  750  men,  and  arrived  at 

v^     4  V  K.\  III  a  heavy  rain,  where  Colonel  Root  was  notified  by  an  army 

.    x .  ui.iL  ihc  Ninety-fourth  would  remain  there  to  unload  coal  from 

.  -*''•«   -^  lejiimont  which  would  go  to  the  front,  written  orders 

V.  :i.   uK)Mung.    Colonel  Root  at  once  formed  the  regiment,  and 

-j-i  ilu*  '.ain  and  mud.  marched  that  night  ten  miles  beyond 

\    .....       1   i:ul  bivouacked.    May  14th.  it  marched  to  Fredericksburg. 

«.  .  ..:    \KlV>well  for  duty,  and  was  brigaded  with  the  Twenty- 

y        V      ...   >:.   William  H.  Christian:  Eighty-eighth  Pennsylvania, 

.    \*v'..\iii:   Ninetieth  Pennsylvania,  Col.  Peter  Lyle.  as  the 


\.    ^..     .^.-.1.  Sc».y.  Ninety- fvHirih  New  York  .\s«ociation,  SergL  Wol 
.  h.    V      M.-.t.  C.  W.  Sltxat,  aud  Lieut  S.  C  D<  Mar^e. 
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Second  Brigade.  Second  Division.  McDowell's  Corps,  Brig.  Gen.  James  B, 
Kicketts,  commanding  the  division. 

On  May  25th,  while  awaiting  marching  orders  for  Hanover  Court  House  — 
only  two  days'  march  —  orders  were  received  to  make  a  forced  march  to 
Front  Royal,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  to  intercept  General  Jackson,  who 
had  defeated  General  Banks.  This  ili-tinied  abandonment  of  the  march  to 
Richmond  was  received  with  dismay.  We  marched  to  Aquia  Creek,  where 
we  left  50  men  in  hospital,  and  took  steamer  to  Alexandria  and  cars  to 
Manassas.  On  May  27th,  28th,  29th  and  30th,  we  marched  through  Thorough- 
lare  Gap  and  Manassas,  leaving  knapsacks,  blankets,  etc.,  at  Piedmont  Station, 
and  reached  Front  Royal  at  night  in  a  hard  rain-storm,  only  to  find  that 
General  Jackson  had  returned  to  Richmond  to  attack  McClellan's  army.  This 
foolish  march  caused  the  Ninety-fourtli  a  loss  of  over  lOO  men,  and  Mc- 
Dowell's Corps  about  4,000  men. 

June  20th,  Gen.  Zebulon  B.  Tower  assumed  command  of  the  First  Brigade, 
relieving  General  Ricketts,  who  took  command  of  the  Second  Division.  Dur- 
ing Pope's  campaign,  the  Ninety-fourth  took  an  active  part,  being  present 
at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  and  the  engagements  at  Rappahannock 
Bridge  and  Station,  Thoroughfare  Gap,  and  Gainesville.  From  August  I4t!i 
to  the  29th,  Tower's  Brigade  served  as  the  rear  guard,  while  the  Ninety- 
fourth  was  detailed  as  the  final  rear  guard,  much  of  the  time  deployed  as 
skirmishers  under  fire,  with  such  food  as  could  be  gleaned  from  corn  fieMs, 
and  with  a  constant  loss  of  men  killed,  wounded,  missing,  or  exhausted  by 
hard  service  in  the  depressing  heat  of  August. 

In  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  August  29  and  30,  1862,  the  Ninety- 
fourth  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  It  entered  the  action  with  about  400  men, 
and  lost  21  killed,  81  wounded,  and  45  missing;  total,  147.  The  regiment,  with 
General  Tower,  held  its  position  on  Bald  Hill  after  the  rest  of  the  brigade 
had  retired.  Several  hand-to-hand  encounters  occurred.  General  Tower  was 
severely  wounded.  Colonel  Root  was  twice  wounded,  the  second  time  in 
rescuing  the  regimental  colors  from  a  rush  of  the  enemy,  and  was  especially 
complimented  for  gallantry  in  the  reports  of  Generals  Ricketts  and  Mc- 
Dowell.    Lieut.  J.  M.  Woodward  was  mortally  wounded. 

In  the  official  report  of  the  Sixty-third  Pennsylvania,  the  commandant  of 
that  regiment  says:  *'  I  would  here  mention  the  names  of  two  members  of 
Company  D,  Ninety-fourth  New  York  Volunteers,  who  asked  permission  to 
fight  in  our  regiment,  having  become  separated  from  their  own.  They  at- 
tached themselves  to  Company  B,  of  the  Sixty-third  Pennsylvania,  and  by 
their  conduct  showed  themselves  brave  and  good  soldiers.  The  names  of 
these  two  gallant  fellows  were  First  Sergt.  Dexter  C.  Sears  and  Corp.  Henry 
Sanders.  Their  conduct  is  certainly  worthy  of  imitation."  Sergeant  Sears 
subsequently  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  and  served  during  the  remainder 
of  the  war  with  the  Ninety-fourth  New  York.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Littlefield 
succeeded  to  the  conmiand  of  the  regiment,  which  was  present  at  the  battles 
of  Chantilly,  South  Mountain  and  Antietam.  Major  Hanford  resigned  July 
18,  1862,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Littlefield  resigned  November  i,  1862.  They 
4<^ 
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were  succeeded  by  Lieut,  John  A.  Kress,  U.  S.  A.,  as  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
Capt.  De  Witt  C.  Tomlinson  as  major. 

Tli^e  Ninety-fourth  was  transferred  November  15,  1862,  from  the  Second  to 
tlie  First  Brigade.  Colonel  Root  was  placed  in  command,  and  recommended 
for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.     The  brigade  consisted  of  the 


1 6th  Maine, 
94th  New  York, 
I04tb  New  York, 
105th  New  York, 
107th  Pennsylvania, 


Lieut.  Col.  Charles  W.  Tilden. 
Lieut  Col.  John  A.  Kress. 
Col.  Gilbert  G.  Prey. 
Col.  John  VV.  Shedd. 
Col.  Thomas  F.  McCoy. 


At  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Lieut.  Col.  John  A.  Kress  commanded  the 
Ninety-fourth.  On  the  day  before  the  battle  the  regiment  crossed  the  river 
and  bivouacked  near  the  Bernard  Mansion.  On  the  day  of  the  battle,  De- 
cember 13,  1862,  the  corps  moved  down  the  river  bank  and  went  into  action 
near  Bowling  Green  Road,  The  brigade  was  hotly  engaged,  and  about  2 
o'clock  made  a  determined  bayonet  charge  on  a  line  of  breastworks  at  the 
railroad,  in  which  affair  the  Ninetj'-fourth  captured  over  loo  men  of  the 
Thirty-third  North  Carolina.  In  this  battle  the  regiment  lost  58,  killed  and 
wounded,  while  the  brigade,  which  numbered  about  1,300  men  present,  lost 
52  killed,  369  wounded  and  57  missing:  total,  478. 

The  Fredericksburg  movement  and  the  subsequent  *'  mud  march  "  having 
ended,  the  latter  costing  as  many  men  as  a  large  battle,  the  regiment  went 
into  winter  quarters  at  Fletcher  Chapel»  Va.  Having  become  reduced  in 
numbers  it  was  consolidated  March  17,  1863,  into  five  companies,— A,  B,  C, 
D,  and  E.  and  the  One  hundred  and  fifth  New  York  was  transferred  to  it, 
the  men  thus  transferred  having  been  consolidated  into  five  companies,  which 
became  F,  G»  H,  I,  and  K  of  the  Ninety-fourth.  The  field  officers  and  some 
of  the  line  officers  belonging  to  the  One  hundred  and  fifth  were  mustered 
out  upon  this  consolidation. 

The  One  hundred  and  fifth  New  York  was  a  regiment  from  the  western 
part  of  the  State  —  Rochester  and  vicinity  —  which  had  served  honorably 
through  the  war  up  to  this  time.  With  the  First  Corps  it  had  fought  at 
Cedar  Mountain,  Rappahannock  Station,  Thoroughfare  Gap,  Second  Bull  Run, 
Chantilly»  South  Mountain,  Antielam  and  Fredericksburg.  Its  colonel, 
Howard  Carroll,  was  mortally  wounded  at  Antietani,  and  during  its  short 
term  of  service  in  the  field  —  from  August  to  December,  1862,— it  lost  over 
200  men,  in  killed  and  wounded.  At  the  time  of  the  consolidation  it  was 
commanded  by  Col.  John  W.  Shedd. 

Maj.  De  Witt  C.  Tomlinson  resigned,  April  13,  1863,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Capt.  Samuel  A.  MoflFett.  Under  his  command  the  Ninety-fourth  partici- 
palcfl  in  the  Chancellorsville  campaign,  moving  from  camp  April  28th,  and 
taking  part  in  the  engagement  of  the  First  Corps  at  Pollock's  Mill,  below 
I'rfdcrickshurg,  April  30th.  On  May  2d,  it  marched  ten  miles  up  the  Rap- 
pahaiinook  River  to  United  States  Ford,  and  crossed.  Colonel  Root's  brigade 
(K'pKiyed  nn<t  j^ushing  back  to  the  front  several  thousand  fugitives,  took  posi- 
tion on  the  right,  on  the  Ely's  Ford  Road.     The  First  Corps  recrossed  the 
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Rappahannock  without  loss^  May  6th,  the  First  Brigade  remaining  at  tlie 
front,  covering  ttie  withdrawal  as  rear  guard.  On  May  Tth,  the  regiment 
marched  to  White  Oak  Chape!,  Va*,  and  encamped  there.  Tlic  three  brigades 
of  the  Second  Division  were  consolidated  May  20,  1863,  into  two  brigades. 
The  Thirteenth  Massachusetts,  Col.  Samuel  H.  Leonard,  joined  the  First 
Brigade,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Gen,  Gabriel  R.  PauL  Col. 
Adrian  R.  Root  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  provisionaj  brigade  con- 
sisting of  the  Ninety-fourth  New  York,  Fifteenth  New  York  (Engineers), 
and  Twentieth  New  York  Militia  (Eightieth  N.  Y.  Vols.),  and  stationed  near 
Belle  Plain,  Va.,  in  charge  of  the  landings  at  that  place  and  Aquia  Creek,  and 
for  general  provost  guard  under  the  direction  of  army  headquarters. 

General  Lee's  northern  movement  having  beg^n  in  June,  Colonel  Root 
received  orders  to  send  all  the  sick  and  wounded  from  the  field  hospitals,  and 
to  ship  all  supplies  of  food  and  forage  from  depots  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
which  was  promptly  done.  The  Fifteenth  New  York  Engineer*  left  for  home 
June  17th,  its  term  of  service  having  expired. 

On  June  17th,  we  received  orders  from  General  Hooker  to  evacuate  Belle 
Plain  and  Aquia  Creek,  take  shipping  to  Washington,  and  march  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Monocacy  and  drive  away  guerillas.  We  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington at  s  p.  m.»  when  an  interesting  incident  occurred  at  headquarters, 
where  Colonel  Root  reported  in  order  to  ascertain  the  shortest  road.  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln  was  present  and  took  much  interest  in  the  movement, 
assisted  in  searching  the  map,  and  received  a  marching  salute  accompanied 
with  hearty  cheers,  as  he  stood  on  the  sfdewalk  to  see  the  brigade  pass. 
Reached  the  Monocacy,  June  20th,  and  picketed  the  river  and  roads.  On 
June  22d,  by  telegraphic  order  from  General  Hooker,  we  moved  down  the 
river  eleven  miles  to  Edwards  Ferry.  On  the  25th,  the  Eleventh  Corps 
crossed  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  and  on  the  26th,  the  First  Corps,  under 
Gen.  John  F.  Reynolds,  crossed. 

Colonel  Root  received  orders  to  close  up  his  duties  at  Edwards  Ferry  and 
follow  the  corps  with  the  Ninety-fourth  New  York.  We  overtook  the  corps 
on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  and  were  assigned  to  the  First  Brigade  (General 
Paul),  Second  Division  (Gen.  John  C.  Robinson). 

On  the  morning  of  July  i,  1863,  the  Ninety-fourth  New  York,  numbering 
30  officers  and  415  men  present  for  duty,  was  resting  near  Emmitsburg,  Md., 
at  a  point  about  eight  miles  from  Gettysburg,  Robinson's  Division  having 
bivouacked  there.  The  two  other  divisions  of  Reynolds'  (First)  Corps  were 
resting  at  Marsh  Creek,  about  four  miles  from  Gettysburg.  Robinson's 
Division  started  on  its  march  for  Gettysburg  at  7  a.  m.,  and  when  within  four 
miles  of  the  town  heard  the  cannonading  which  announced  that  the  enemy 
had  been  found  and  encountered.  Arriving  on  the  field  General  Robinson 
halted  his  troops  at  the  Lutheran  Seminary,  where  they  were  engaged  in  throw- 
ing up  breastworks  when  they  were  ordered  into  action  on  the  right  of  the 
First  Corps.  The  position  occupied  by  Paul's  Brigade  was  on  Seminary  Ridge, 
near  the  Mummasburg  Road.  The  Ninety-fourth  assisted  here  in  repelling 
several  strong  attacks,  during  which  a  large  number  of  Confederate  prisoners 
were  captured  and  several  battle  flags  taken.  Eighty -one  dead  Confederates 
were  counted  the  following  day,  lying  in  front  of  the  Ninet^^-fourth's  positiuii. 
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temporarily,  and  where  it  remained  on  duty  at  Camp  Parole  until  l^lay  26, 
1864,  when  it  rejoined  the  army  at  tlie  front.  In  the  meantime  most  9f  the 
regiment  re-enlisted  for  the  war  and  went  home  on  furlough,  and  the  Ninety- 
fourth  became  the  Ninety-fourth  Veterans.  Major  Moffett  was  promoted 
lieutenant  colonel.  December  16,  1863,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Kress,  and  was  succeeded  as  major  by  Capt. 
John  McMahon. 

On  rejoining  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  the  regpment  was  assigned  to  its 
old  brigade,  which  was  now  in  the  Second  Division  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  the 
old  First  Corps  having  been  merged  in  the  Fifth  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
spring  campaign.  On  June  6,  1864,  the  brigade  became  the  First  Brigade 
of  Crawford's  (Third)  Division,  Fifth  Corps.  It  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
Peter  Lyle,  of  the  Ninetieth  Pennsylvania. 

The  Ninety-fourth  New  York  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  MoflFett  at  its  head 
was  ordered  into  action  immediately  on  its  arrival  at  the  front,  and  was  en- 
gaged May  26th  at  the  battle  of  the  North  Anna,  and  a  few  days  later,  at 
Bethesda  Church.  Colonel  Root  at  this  time  had  been  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  District  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  with  rank  of  brigadier  general  by 
brevet,  and  subsequently  major  general  by  brevet 

Leaving  Cold  Harbor  the  Ninety-fourth,  now  in  Baxter's  Second  Brigade, 
of  Crawford's  Division,  marched  to  Petersburg,  where  it  took  part  in  the 
assault  on  tlie  enemy's  works,  and  was  subsequently  present  at  the  mine 
explosion.  At  the  battle  of  the  Weldon  Railroad,  August  19,  1864,  the  regi- 
ment was  cut  off,  and  lost  6  officers  and  164  men,  mostly  captured  by  the 
enemy.  October  21,  1864,  Maj,  John  McMahon  was  promoted  to  the 
colonelcy  of  the  One  hundred  and  eighty-eighth  New  York,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Capt.  Henry  H.  Fish.  The  Ninety-fourth  was  engaged  in  the 
movement  made  on  the  Weldon  Railroad,  December  7-12,  1864,  known  as 
the  Hicksford  Raid,  during  which  the  men  suffered  severely  from  cold  and 
exposure. 

At  the  battle  of  Hatcher's  Run  the  regiment,  led  by  Capt.  George  French, 
suffered  a  loss  of  40  in  killed  and  wounded  out  of  221  present  on  the  field.  It 
was  in  action  again  at  Gravelly  Run,  on  March  31st;  and  at  Five  Forks,  April 
1st,  sustaining  a  loss  erf  12  killed,  49  wounded,  and  24  missing  or  captured; 
total,  85.  It  only  numbered  9  officers  and  214  men  present  for  duty  on  March 
31st  Maj.  Henry  H.  Fish,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Ninety-fourth  in  this 
battle,  was  struck  on  March  31st,  receiving  a  severe  scalp  wound,  which  would 
have  justified  him  in  leaving  the  field;  but  he  remained  with  the  regiment 
and  fell,  while  gallantly  leading  it  in  action  on  April  1st.  Capt.  George  French 
was  killed  in  the  same  battle,  and  among  others  the  stalwart  color  bearer. 
Porter  Crawford, 

Major  Fish  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Byron  Parsons,  April  13,  1865. 
The  Ninety-fourth  was  present  at  Lce^s  surrender  at  Appomattox,  after 
which  it  marched  to  Washington,  D.  C,  under  the  command  of  its  old  colonel, 
Gen,  Adrian  R,  Root,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Third 
Brigade,  Third  Division,  Fifth  Corps.  After  the  Grand  Review  at  Washington, 
May  23,  1865,  the  Ninety-fourth  remained  in  camp,  while  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  being  mustered  out  of  service. 
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During  its  service  the  regiment  lost  1 16  killed  And  mortally  wounded,  352 
wounded,  103  who  died  of  disease  or  from  exposure^  and  449  missing  or 
captured;  total,  1,020.  Its  last  act  was  to  contribute  a  liberal  sum  of  money 
towards  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  commander 
of  the  First  Corps,  Ma].  Gen.  John  F.  Reynolds.  At  the  close  there  were 
present  336  officers  and  men. 

It  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  Ball's  Cross  Roads,  V'a.,  July  18,  1865, 
and  was  the  last  volunteer  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  be  mus- 
tered out.  Capt.  Walter  T,  Chester,  of  the  Ninety-fourth,  who  ser\ed  on  the 
division  staff,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  states: 

**  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Ninety-fourth  New  York  was  the  last  regiment 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  When  the  army  was  whittled  down  to  a  pro- 
visional division,  the  Ninety-fourth  was  in  that  division,  and  the  order  that 
constituted  it,  with  General  Ay  res  in  command,  assigned  me  to  duty  as  mus- 
tering officer,  and  also  directed  me  to  muster  it  out.  This  I  did,  reserving 
the  Ninety-fourth  to  the  last,  in  order  to  remain  in  service  myself,  and  even 
mustering  out  General  Ayres  and  the  volunteer  officers  of  his  staflf  before  I 
did  you,  and  then  Captain  Pond,  of  the  regular  army,  mustered  me  out." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  the  Ninety-fourth  won  a  record  for  dis- 
cipline, devotion  to  duty,  and  bravery  in  battle,  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 
other  regiment. 

Having  been  mustered  out  of  service  the  regiment  proceeded  to  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  where  it  was  paid  off  and  disbanded  July  31,  1865.  The  last  of  the 
rear  guard  1 


SOME  NOTES  ON  THE   ORGANIZATION  OF  THE   NINETY- 
FOURTH  NEW  YORK  INFANTRY. 

By  Col,  Walter  B.  Camp. 

The  Ninety-fourth  Regiment  Volunteer  Infantry  was  organized  in  the  fali 
and  winter  of  1861-1862.  Madison  Barracks,  Sacket's  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  was 
secured  by  Governor  Morgan  from  the  Secretary  of  War  as  quarters  for  ^ 
regiment  of  volunteers  to  t>e  raised  in  Jefferson  County,  to  be  in  command  of 
W.  B.  Camp  as  colonel  and  commandant  of  the  depot  for  organization. 

Governor  Morgan  was  opposed  to  opening  any  more  depots  in  the  State,  at 
that  time.  Those  already  established  in  the  cities  were  giving  the  State  depart- 
ment a  great  deal  of  trouble,  while  the  matter  of  finances,  also,  had  become  a 
question  for  serious  consideration.  Emphatic  refusal  to  parties  seeking  to 
open  Madison  Barracks  for  a  depot  had  been  made,  which  fact  being  known  the 
Governor  was  interviewed  by  Senator  Bell,  Judge  W^ right  and  W.  B.  Camp 
to  place  before  him  the  propriety  of  reconsidering  his  refusal. 

The  latter  gentleman  made  him  acquainted  with  the  patriotic  sentiment  in 
that  locality,  recalling  to  the  Governor's  attention  the  fact  that  Sacket's  Harbor 
was  the  seat  of  war  during  the  contest  of  1812;  that  Madison  Barracks  was 
a  place  with  military  prestige;  that  in  the  navy  yard  the  great  ship  New 
Orleans  was  preserved  as  a  memento  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  fathers;  and 


that  upon  our  holidays  thousands  of  their  descendants  visited  this  inspiring 
locality.  Could  iladison  Barracks  be  secured,  a  regiment  of  splendid  mate- 
rial would  come  forward,  at  once,  to  enlist  for  the  war. 

Upon  the  assurance  of  the  Senator  and  Judge  of  the  accuracy  of  these 
statements,  the  Governor  was  inclined  to  listen  to  the  proposition.  After  a 
private  interview  with  these  two  gentlemen  he  announced  that  "  the  only 
^'iround  on  which  he  would  consent  to  opening  the  depot,  as  a  finality,  was 
that  Mr.  Camp  should  be  charged  with  the  command  and  its  responsibilities." 
Mr.  Camp  had  entertained  no  thought  of  occupying  this  position,  and  only 
consented  on  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friends,  although  feeling  compli- 
mented by  the  estimate  of  the  Govenvor. 

On  the  following  day,  October  i8th,  on  his  return  to  Sacket's  Harbor,  Mr. 
Camp  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  one  company,  from  Rodman,  haJ 
already  arrived  to  head  the  new  regiment  as  Company  A.  On  the  20th,  the 
Governor  transmitted  to  Mr.  Camp  the  following  permission  received  from 
the  War  Department: 

Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington  City,  October  19,  1861, 

Sir. —  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  your  telegram  of  the  i8th  instant 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,—  requesting  the  use  of  the  Madison  Barracks  for 
quartering  a  volunteer  regiment,  now  being  raised  in  that  neighborhood  under 
your  authority, —  having  been  referred  to  this  office,  I  have  this  day  directed 
Sergeant  Gaines,  in  charge  of  the  barracks  and  grounds,  to  grant  their  use, 
as  requested  by  your  Excellency,  to  Colonel  Camp. 

I  fear  that  the  barracks,  owing  to  their  dilapidated  condition,  will  be  of 
little  service  to  the  troops. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  SIBLEY, 

Bvt  Col.  U.  S.  A.,  Depy.  Q.  M.  G. 
To  his  Excellency, 

E.  D.  Morgan, 

Gov.  of  New  York. 
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Instructions  had  been  handed  Colonel  Camp  before  leaving  Albany,  from 
Gen.  John  F.  Rathbone's  office,  covering  specific  details  for  the  management 
of  his  command. 

The  flattering  statement  made  to  the  Governor,  at  the  interview  in  Albany 
October  17th,  was  verified.  In  nineteen  days  a  complete  organization  of  the 
regiment  was  accomplished.  The  subsistence  department  adequately  met  alt 
requirements,  as  did  the  hospital  and  quartermaster's.  Discipline  and  drill  were 
quite  effectively  put  in  execution,  and  out  of  twenty  incipient  companies  that 
were  ofTered,  ten  were  organized  for  permanent  existence  in  this  short  time. 

During  this  month  (November)  a  company  of  United  States  paroled  troops, 
from  Twiggs's  command  in  Texas,  were  sent  to  Madison  Barracks,  and  were 
directed  to  specially  prepared  quarters  to  which  they  were  assigned  on  their 
arrival,  an  arrangement  which  was  perfectly  satisfactory  and  agreeable  to  the 
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tiOftcrr  in  command  of  the  company,  as  well  as  the  commandant  of  the  post, 
'J  his  harnjoiiious  condition  continued  until  after  the  holidays,  when  the  Copper- 
head rlfiucjii  and  its  sympathizers  poisoned  the  mind  of  the  lieutenant  in 
comtnund  of  these  paroled  troops,  and  induced  him  to  assume  that  he,  being 
a  United  States  array  officer,  consequently  outranked  all  State  commands;  and 
that  he  should  dcnumd  of  Colonel  Camp,  commandant  oi  the  post  (although 
hfjn^  in  possession  by  authority  vested  in  him  by  Governor  Morgan  and  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  War),  such  recognition. 

Such  &  <Ieniand  was  made,  and  indignantly  rejected;  but  under  the  poisonous 
influence  of  his  pretended  friends  he  took  action  by  force  of  arms,  and  his 
paroled  irunjjs,  at  early  daybreak,  charged  upon  the  guardhouse,  dispossessed 
Ihr  iiuiird  and  arrested  the  officer  of  the  day.  To  punish  this  deluded  aspirant, 
Ihr  maintenance  of  ll>e  post  guard,  and  the  officer  of  the  day,  and  the  guard 
tuphired  by  lum  in  this  uicmorable  charge,  were  left  on  his  hands  awaiting 
future  event*. 

The  rcgiuHMJl  at  this  time  had  reached  its  full  strength  and  was  awaiting 
onlcii  fur  a  nittvcnicnt  to  the  front.  Colonel  Camp  personally  reported  this 
iimillt  to  Governor  Morgan,  his  commander-in-chief,  at  the  same  time  advising 
Ihc  ttp|)uinlin|f  of  the  future  colonel,  who  would  take  command  of  the  regi- 
ment fur  the  field. 

The  Governor  said  that  '*  Bull  Run  had  taught  us  a  sad  lesson,"  and  that 
none  Init  the  most  f.\|K'ricuccd  and  capable  officers  should  be  in  command 
(if  rri;uiuiU>4  in  tlu-  future,  He  named  three,  either  one  of  whom  would  meet 
the-hi.'  rciiuirementK,  and  placed  upon  Colonel  Camp  the  honor  and  respon- 
iiilKlily  o(  making  the  choice.  In  consultation  with  General  Patrick  and  mutual 
friciulu,  Ilriiry  K.  Virlc,  of  Buffalo,  was  named,  and  vouched  for  as  a  man 
ol  mmkcd  ability,  of  splendid  address  and  accomplishments.  As  a  military 
Irudrr  hp  hud  won  diiitinction  in  putting  down  the  noted  riots  along  the 
I'.rir  1  iiiiiil. 

(-  ♦•liMiel  Vide  arrivi'd  in  camp  January  r4th,  with  orders  to  assist  the  com- 
mutiding  mIIiccm  nntd  the  regiment  moved  from  the  barracks.  The  Ninety- 
fimrth  wan  compHuicnted  with  a  complete  equipment  of  Enfield  rifles,  clothing 
fii\i|  r<juiput^^c,  favors  that  had  not  been  shown  at  that  time  to  troops  at  otlier 

t  Mm  mingnldcd  lieutenant  retired  to  his  quarters,  with  orders  from  Wash- 
ing t*>n  k»  remain  there  until  the  Ninety-fourth  should  break  camp.  Subse- 
ijnrntl)'  he  rx}>rcii)ied  regret  for  his  hasty  action.  Not  long  after  he  was  placed 
In  coHunnnd  of  n  regiment  of  volunteers,  and  bravely  met  death  in  the  first 
cngttgciiiriM  u[Mrn  the  biilllrficld, 

In  ■plrndJd  form  the  Ninety-fourth  marched  out  of  Madison  Barracks, 
March  14,  iHUj,  for  Watertown,  where  transportation  over  the  Rome,  Water- 
tcwn  and  Ogdrn.vlujrg  Railroad  awaited  their  arrival.  The  next  morning  the 
Wflnn'Ht  nmrclird  across  the  Hudson  River  at  Albany,  which  was  still  frozen, 
to  meet  the  tad  accident  which  occurred  soon  after,  at  Tivoli,  where  four  cars 
left  A  bridge,  and  were  wholly  or  partly  submerged  in  the  stream  below.  Three 
iiiilillrrN  wrrr  drowned,  a  father  and  son  from  Loraine,  and  an  Englishman, 
John  .Shrrmon;  aluo  n  lad  not  connected  with  the  regiment. 
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Governor  Morgan  called  upon  Colonel  Camp,  who  accompanied  the  regi- 
ment to  Albany,  to  acriuaint  him  with  the  accident,  and  remarked:  "  If  it 
will  be  of  consolation  to  you,  I  can  say  that  the  Sacket's  Harbor  Depot  has 
given  us  little  or  no  annoyance.  The  regiment  is  composed  of  men  of  high 
grade;  instead  of  losing  from  twenty  to  thirty  on  departure,  as  is  usual,  it  has 
gained  three  recruits,  and  the  expenses  of  organization  have  been  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  less." 

On  arriving  at  Washington  Colonel  Viele  was  put  in  command  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Alexandria  as  military  governor,  a  compliment  to  his  known  ability 
and  the  standing  of  his  regiment. 

Here  they  were  visited  by  Colonel  Camp,  who  brought  a  full  stand  of 
colors,  which  he  presented  to  the  regiment  on  the  23d  of  April,  1862,  from 
the  ladies  of  Jefferson  County.  The  ceremony  took  place  under  the  venerable 
walls  of  the  old  church  where  General  Washington  once  worshipped  and 
reverently  paid  homage  to  his  Maker. 

The  regiment  was  on  provost  duty  in  the  City  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  for  about 
one  month.  On  May  26,  1862,  Colonel  Viele  having  resigned,  Adrian  R. 
Root,  of  Buffalo,  was  made  colonel  of  the  regiment 


HISTORICAL  NOTES. 

THE  105th  new  YORK  VOLUNTEERS. 

By  Gen.  Adrian  R.  Root. 
The  One  hundred  and  fifth  Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers  was  raised 

during  the  winter  of  1861  and  1862,  in  the  Counties  of  Cattaraugus,  Genesee, 
Monroe  and  Niagara. 

Companies  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  K,  were  organized  and  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service  at  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.  Companies  G,  H,  and  I,  were  organ- 
ized and  mustered  into  service  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  regiment  was  con- 
centrated and  the  officers  commissioned  in  March,  1862.  The  field  officers 
were; 

James  M.  Fuller,  ColoneK 

Henry  L.  Achilles,  Lieutenant  Colonel 

John  W.  Shedd,  Major. 

The  regiment  arrived  in  New  York  City,  April  i,  1862,  and  was  stationed  at 
the  Park  Barracks,  where  it  was  armed  with  Austrian  rifles. 

It  left  New  York  April  5,  1862,  via  steamer  to  Elizabetliport,  N.  J.»  and 
thence  by  rail  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where  it  was  quartered  in  the  Seventh 
Street  Barracks.  April  10th  the  regiment  crossed  the  Potomac  River  into 
.Virginia,  via  the  Long  Bridge,  and  marched  to  Ooud's  Mills,  Fairfax  County, 
where  it  was  brigaded  with  the  Ninety-seventh  New  York,  Col.  John  Whee- 
lock;  the' One  hundred  and  fourth  New  York,  Col  John  Rohrbach,  and  the 
One  hundred  and  seventh  Pennsylvania,  Col  Thomas  F.  McCoy,  under  the 
command  of  Brig.  Gen.  Abram  Duryca.  The  command  was  known  as  the 
First  Brigade,  Second  Division,  McDowell's  Corps. 
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The  rcgtment  participated  in  the  various  movements  of  McDoweirs  Corps 
during  the  campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  1862,  being  present  at 
the  battles  of  Cedar  Mountain,  Rappahannock  Station,  Thoroughfare  Gap, 
Gainesville,  Second  Bull  Run,  Chantilly,  South  Mountain,  Antietam  and 
Fredericksburg. 

Col.  James  M.  Fuller  resigned  August  2,  1862,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lieut 
Col,  Howard  Carroll,  who  died  September  29,  1862,  of  wounds  received  at 
the  battle  of  Antietam.     He  was  succeeded  by  Lieut.  Col.  John  W,  Shedd. 

On  November  15,  1862,  the  Ninety-fourth  New  York  Volunteers  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Second  to  the  First  Brigade,  and  its  colonel,  Adrian  R.  Root, 
assumed  command  of  the  brigade. 

In  March,  1863,  the  Ninety-fourth  and  One  hundred  and  fifth  New  York 
were  each  ordered  reduced  to  five  companies,  the  Ninety-fourth  lettered  from 
A  to  E,  and  the  One  hundred  and  fifth  from  F  to  K,  and  were  then  consoli- 
dated into  one  regiment,  known  as  the  Ninety-fourth  New  York.  The  held 
and  staff  of  the  One  hundred  and  fifth  New  York,  with  the  exception  of  Surg. 
David  C.  Chamberlain  and  Asst.  Surg.  John  T.  Brown,  were  honorably  mus- 
tered out  of  service,  as  were  also  all  supernumerary  officers.  The  field  and 
stafT  of  the  Ninety-fourth  New  York  remained  in  service. 

The  five  companies  of  the  One  hundred  and  fifth  New  York  served  with 
the  Ninety-fourth  in  the  campaign  of  1863,  being  present  at  the  battles  of 
Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg  and  Mine  Run. 

At  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service  in  January,  1864,  the  five  companies 
re-enlisted  for  the  war,  and  when  the  First  Corps  was  consolidated  with  the 
Fifth  Corps,  were  assigned  with  the  Ninety-fourth  to  the  Third  Brigade,  Third 
Division,  in  May,  1864.  They  took  part  in  the  remaining  campaigns  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  were  present  at  the  following  battles: 


Totopotomoy, 
Bethesda  Church, 
Spotsylvania, 
Deep  Bottom, 


Lee's  Surrender, 


Cold  Harbor, 
Siege  of  Petersburg, 
Weldon  Railroad, 
Five  Forks. 


They  were  mustered  out  of  service  July  18,  1865,  together  with  the  Ninety- 
fourth  New  York  Veteran  Infantry. 

The  One  hundred  and  fifth  regiment  was  composed  of  a  superior  class 
of  men,  and  their  intelligence  and  patriotism  enabled  them  to  develop  readily 
into  efficient  and  reliable  soldiers.  Their  bravery  in  battle,  prompt  obedience 
to  orders,  and  fortitude  and  patient  endurance  under  the  hardships  of  active 
service,  which  included  the  entire  term  of  their  enlistment,  could  not  be  sur- 
passed, while  their  discipline  was  so  good  that,  as  their  brigade  commander, 
I  never  found  it  necessary  to  bring  one  of  their  number  before  a  general  court- 
martial. 

The  survivors,  together  with  those  of  the  Ninety-fourth  New  York,  were 
finally  disbanded  at  the  City  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  31,  1865,  when,  having 
seen  their  efforts  to  sustain  our  Government  crowned  with  success  and  victory, 
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they  relinquished  their  arms,  and  with  a  farewell  grasp  of  the  hand  separated 
to  resume  the  avocations  of  peace. 

Some  have  since  attained  prominence  in  public  life,  while  all,  as  far  as  I 
know,  have  been  good  citizens  and  useful  members  of  the  community.  Scat- 
tered as  they  now  are,  far  and  wide  over  this  great  country,  it  is  occasionally 
my  privilege  to  meet  and  greet  them  as  comrades,  and  it  is  a  source  of  pride 
and  satisfaction  to  me,  now  that  their  number  is  rapidly  lessening  and  old  age 
IS  creeping  upon  us  all,  that  some  of  the  best  and  truest  and  most  valued 
friendships  of  my  life  have  been  formed  among  the  gallant  men  who  composed 
the  One  hundred  and  fifth  and  Ninety-fourth  New  York  Veteran  Infantry. 


KE-.V  YOEX 
INFANTBY. 

Irr  DIVI5IO?: 
1st  corps 

(PAgh:  Side.) 

JVLV    I.    1863. 

This  recimext  was  fokmcd 

SOUTH   OP   THE   McPfiEfccox   HOVSE 

avd  engaged  the  exemy  at  id  a.  m. 

At  10:50  a.  M.  changed  fscxt, 

advanced  to  this  position 

WITH  THE  84TH  New  Yokk 

AND  6th  Wisconsin, 

kepclsed  and  captured 

a  large  part  op 

Davis'  Mississippi  Brioadb 

Uf  the  Railroad  cut. 

{Uft  Side.) 

At  noon,  July  i, 
beld  position  on  Oak  Hill 

indicated  by  marker; 

being  outpi-anked  moved  to 

the  right  of  the  Seminary, 

sui'I'obting  Battery  B,  4th  U.  S. 

Rktjkkd  prom  that  position 

to  CuLp'ft  Hill  where  it  remained 

DURING  July  2  and  3. 

Casualties. 
Killed  7     Wounded  62     Missing  46 

Mustered  in  Oct,  15,  1861. 
Participated  in  eighteen  engagements 

Mustered  out  July  16,  1865 


1.  M.  t  Vri'f  rniTT. 


95th   new   YORK    INFANTRY 
Ob  •»«tnn*  north  of  ChiUMlwu^birg  Piki*     imd  near  the  railnmd  cut. 


r.  J.  SEVLtir>'  I.,  iiii.Tw 
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DEDICATION  OF  MONUMENT. 

95th  regiment  INFANTRY, 

July  t,   1893. 

Address  by  Hon,  Ira  M.  Hedges. 


Comrades  and  Veterans  of  the  Ninety-fifth  New  York  Volunteers: 


Being  thus  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  take  the  place  of  one  who  was  to 
have  made  the  formal  dedicatorj''  address,  and  without  a  moment  for  prepara- 
tion, you  will  excuse  the  brief  remarks  I  may  make  as  being  in  no  way  com- 
mensurate with  the  occasion,  or  with  the  occurrences  which  this  monument  is 
erected  to  commemorate,  of  a  regiment  that  in  1861  marched  so  proudly,  up- 
ward of  1,000  strong,  from  New  York  to  defend  the  Union  against  assault 
and  to  preserve  intact  the  Union  of  States.  The  small  number  here  present 
are  a  majority  of  all  that  now  remain.  Many  battlefields  attest  your  bravery, 
your  patriotism  and  your  loyalty;  for  a  moment  let  us  indulge  a  thought  and 
drop  a  tear  in  memory  of  the  loved  and  the  fallen.  How  we  all  honor  and 
revere  the  memory  of  Colonel  Pye,  Generals  Doubleday,  Rice,  Cutler,  Wads- 
worth,  Newton,  Reynolds,  Warren,  Meade  and  Grant  under  whom  we  fought! 

This  is  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  terrific  contest  which  took  place  on 
these  grounds.  How  well  do  we  recall  the  hot  July  day  in  1863  when  we 
stood  where  we  now  stand.  But  oh  I  under  what  different  circumstances  1  What 
changes  have  thirty  years  wrought!  Then  we  were  in  the  pride  and 
vigor  of  our  early  manhood,  and  now  the  heads  of  all  about  me  are  whitened 
with  the  frosts  of  years.  How  well  do  we  recall  the  rapid  march  from  Marsh 
Run  that  morning;  how  as  we  reached  the  town  we  realized  that  hot  work 
was  before  us  for  that  day,  when  we  heard  the  guns  of  Buford's  Cavalry;  and 
as  we  came  up  near  to  the  old  Seminary  yonder,  when  the  order  to  "  double 
quick  "  was  given,  how,  as  we  were  crossing  yonder  field,  the  order  was  given 
to  Colonel  Fowler,  of  the  Fourteenth  Brooklyn,  by  General  Wadsworth,  to 
deploy  his  regiment  and  the  Ninety-fifth  to  the  left! 

From  where  we  now  stand,  we  can  see  the  very  spot  where  General  Rey- 
nolds stood  with  his  staff  by  yonder  piece  of  tindjer,  now  known  as  Reynolds* 
Grove.  How  he  hurriedly  gave  some  direction  to  Colonel  Fowler  as  we 
were  advancing  up  into  the  orchard  towards  the  crest  of  the  ridge  where  the 
cavalry  were  skirmishing,  and  Calefs  Battery  was  sending  their  compliments f 
How  the  cavalry,  as  they  dropped  back  by  our  flank,  called  out  to  us,  "  We 
have  got  them  now,"  and  to  **  Go  in  and  give  them  helll "  How  little  <lid 
we  then  realize  how  near  they  were  to  getting  us!  In  less  time  than  it  has 
taken  me  to  recite  this,  we  were  fiercely  engaged  with  Archer's  Brigade.  How 
glad  we  were  to  see  the  old  Iron  Brigade  filing  by  the  left  into  the  woods, 
quickly  drawing  the  fire  of  Archer's  Brigade,  and  soon  making  short  work 
of  themt 

In  the  meantime,  the  other  regiments  of  the  brigade,  the  Seventy-sixth  and 
One  hundred  and  forty-seventh  New  York,  and  the  Fifty-sixth  Pennsylvania 
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(the  Seventh  Indiana  being  in  the  rear  guarding  trains),  bad  continued  direct 
across  the  fields  and  pike  to  the  very  place  where  we  now  stand,  and  soon 
became  hotly  engaged  with  Davis's  Mississippi  Brigade.*  Rebels  seemed  to 
spring  up  as  it  were  out  of  the  ground.  Regiments,  brigades  and  divisions 
came  from  all  directions,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  old  First  Army 
Corps  (of  which  we  are  all  so  justly  proud)  would  be  annihilated.  How  nearly 
the  Ninety-fifth  and  Fourteenth  came  to  being  flanked  from  our  position;  and 
the  change  of  front  we  made  under  fire,  and  how  we  charged  across  the  plain 
to  this  point  at  the  railroad  cut!  In  this  charge  Corporal  Ackerman  and  Wil- 
liam F.  Smith,  of  Company  F  (of  which  the  president  of  the  Regimental  Asso- 
ciation and  myself  were  members,  as  were  a  number  of  others  now  here  as- 
sembled) fell.  Smith  was  killed,  and  now  fills  one  of  the  graves  on  yonder 
hillside  marked  "  Unknown."  Ackerman  fell  mortally  wounded  and  died 
two  days  later.  Here  at  this  spot,  you  will  recall  the  fact  of  our  capture  of 
almost  the  entire  Mississippi  Brigade. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  details  of  the  great  battle,  which  is  now  regarded 
as  the  high-water  mark  of  the  Rebellion,  nor  speak  of  the  many  positions  at 
length  that  the  Ninety-fifth  occupie*!  in  the  three  days'  fight.  You  will  all 
recognize  the  spot  yonder  in  the  txik  grove  where  Colonel  Biddle  was  wounded, 
and  the  terrific  fire  received  here  will  never  be  forgotten.  How  well  do  we 
recall  our  falling  back  along  the  railroad  track,  and  getting  across  the  rear  of 
the  town  to  Cemetery  Hill;  how  the  Rebels  had  gained  possession  of  the  town, 
and  had  a  battery  planted  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  streets,  which  they  swept 
with  grape  and  canister,  and  of  our  division  taking  its  position  on  Culp's  Hill! 
Great  as  had  been  our  loss  of  the  day,  first  in  the  loss  of  our  beloved  com- 
mander, General  Reynolds,  and  the  hundreds  of  our  comrades  who  here  sur- 
rendered their  lives,  the  corps  was  not  disheartened  or  demoralized.  The  old 
First  Corps  had  twenty-eight  regiments  engaged  in  the  first  day's  battle,  and 
it  has  since  been  officially  ascertained  that  there  were  forty-eight  Confederate 
regiments  opposed  to  them.  The  loss  of  Cutler's  Brigade,  our  old  brigade, 
was  in  this  first  day's  engagement  nearly  i,ooo;  of  the  corps  about  4,000;  and 
of  the  Ninety-fifth  Regiment,  115. 

I  will  simply,  in  passing,  refer  to  the  fierce  night  attack  of  the  second  day 
upon  us  as  we  lay  at  Culp's  Hill,  and  the  extension  of  the  line  to  the  right, 
which  had  previously  been  occupied  by  the  Twelfth  Corps;  how  the  Rebels 
came  in  and  took  possession  for  a  brief  interval  of  the  space  between  our 
position  and  Spangler's  Spring.  Fortunately  for  us,  they  little  knew  what  a 
slim  force  lay  between  them  and  our  reserve  ammunition  train,  and  practically 
nothing  between  them  and  General  Meade's  headquarters. 

The  great  battle  of  the  third  day  commenced  by  an  early  morning  assault, 
about  4  o'clock,  upon  Culp's  Hill,  and  the  extension  of  the  line  to  and  beyond 
Spangler's  Spring.  The  Twelfth  Corps  had  returned  to  their  position,  and  the 
whole  line  had  been  strengthened  by  additional  troops  sent  from  other  parts  of 
the  field.  Here  for  six  or  seven  hours  was  waged  the  most  terrific  musketry  en- 
gagement of  the  war.     After  11  o'clock,  a  lull  in  the  conflict  took  place  until 

♦This  brigade  was  not  composed  entirely  of  Mississippi  troops.  The  Fifty-fifth  North 
Carolina  belonged  to  it.—  Ed. 
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about  I  o'clock,  when  the  most  terrible  artillery  engagement  took  place  that 
the  world  has  ever  experienced.  The  whole  earth  trembled,  and  seemed  as 
if  it  were  shaken  to  its  very  centre,  while  for  two  hours  the  air  was  filled  with 
death-dealing  missiles  of  every  description.  Then  took  place  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  daring  assaults  of  which  history,  ancient  or  modem,  makes 
record,  now  world-retiowned  as  Pickett's  charge.  What  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle it  wasl  Incomparable,  and  we  can  all  honor  the  brave,  though  misguided, 
men  who  took  part  therein.  They  were  Americans,  None  other  than  Ameri- 
cans could  make  such  a  charge.  No  Caesar,  no  Wellington,  no  Napoleon 
commanded  such  armies  as  confronted  each  other  during  our  Civil  War.  Thus 
ended  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  greatest  and  most  momentous  battle  of 
modem  times,  with  a  loss  to  the  Federal  army  of  about  23,000. 

I  have  endeavored,  my  comrades  of  the  Ninety-fifth  Regiment,  to  but  briefly 
glance  at  your  services  io  this  engagement,  which  the  monument  we  now 
dedicate  will  commemorate.  Our  names  will  all  soon  be  forgotten,  but  the 
imperishable  records  of  your  deeds  will  live.  Hallowed,  indeed,  is  the  sacred 
spot.  Here  rest  peacefully  our  young  comrades,  who  marched  and  bivouacked 
with  us,  willingly  giving  their  lives  that  in  the  words  of  the  immortal  Lincoln, 
"  The  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  should  not  perish  from  the 
earth."  All  is  now  p^ce,  and  our  old  adversaries  rejoice  with  us  in  the  out- 
come of  the  struggle.  They  would  not  have  it  otherwise,  and  to-day  would 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us  to  protect  the  Constitution  and  the  glorious 
Flag,  Emblem  ol  Liberty. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

On  June  12,  1863,  the  First  Army  Corps,  commanded  by  MaJ.  Gen.  John 
F.  Reynolds  left  its  camp  near  White  Oak  Church,  Va.,  and  started  north- 
ward in  pursuit  of  the  Confederate  army,  which  was  also  moving  northward 
bent  on  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Ninety-fifth  New  York  at  this 
time  was  in  Cutler's  (Second)  Brigade,  of  Wadsworth's  (First)  Division,  First 
Corps,    The  brigade  roster  stood  as  follows: 

Second  Brigade, 
Brig.  Gen.  Lysander  Cutler. 

7th  Indiana ,,.,.......,.....  Col.  Ira  G.  Grover. 

76th  New  York Maj.  Andrew  J.  Grover, 

84th  New  York Col.  Edward  B.  Fowler. 

95th  New  York Col.  George  H.  Biddle. 

147th  New  York Lieut.  Col.  F.  C.  Mtllen 

56th  Pennsylvania Col.  J.  W.  Hofmann. 

After  a  series  of  marches  and  halts — ^  the  marches,  long,  hot,  and  tiresome  — 
the  division  arrived  on  June  30,  1863,  at  Marsh  Run,  four  miles  south  of 
Gettysburg,  where  it  bivouacked  that  night.  At  a  muster  made  that  day  the 
Ninety-fifth  reported  24  officers  and  239  men  present  for  duty.    This  number. 
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however,  included  several  who  might  properly  be  classed  as  noncombatants,  aj 
their  duties  did  not  require  them  to  follow  the  colors  into  action. 

Leaving  Marsh  Creek  on  the  morning  of  July  1st,  at  8  o'clock,  Wadsworth's 
Division,  which  had  the  advance  of  the  corps  that  day,  started  for  Gettysburg, 
Cutler's  Brigade  leading  the  column.  When  within  about  one  mile  of  the 
town  information  was  received  that  the  enemy  was  approaching  Gettysburg 
on  the  Chambersburg  Pike,  and  that  Buford's  Division  of  cavalry  was  already 
engaged  with  the  Confederate  skirmishers.  General  Reynolds  ordered  Wads- 
worth's  Division  to  leave  the  Emmitsburg  Road  at  the  Codori  House  and 
march  across  the  fields  in  tlie  direction  of  the  firing,  which  then  could  be 
distinctly  heard.  Pushing  forward  at  a  rapid  pace  Cutler's  Brigade  struck  the 
Chambersburg  Pike  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  Gettysburg,  at  lo 
o'clock,  and  went  into  action  immediately,  relieung  Buford's  hard-pressed 
cavalrymen.  Wadsworth  arrived  none  too  soon,  for  two  strong  Confederate 
divisions  —  Heth's  and  Pender's  —  were  already  moving  to  the  attack. 

General  Wadsworth  placed  three  of  Cutler's  regiments  on  the  north  side  of 
the  pike,  and  then  sent  the  Ninety-fifth  and  Eighty- fourth  (Fourteenth  Brook- 
lyn) New  York  along  the  south  side  of  the  McPherson  farm  buildings,  where 
the  two  latter  regiments  became  engaged  immediately.  The  three  regiments 
on  the  right  of  the  road  were  driven  back  in  time  by  the  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  whereupon  Colonel  Fowler  of  the  Eighty-fourth,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  two  detached  regiments,  ordered  them  to  about  face  and  fall 
back,  a  movement  which  was  done  slowly  and  in  good  order.  After  retiring 
a  short  distance  the  two  regiments  changed  front,  and  attacking  the  success- 
ful Confederates  on  the  flank  drove  them  back  to  the  line  of  an  unfinished 
railroad  grade,  where  they  sought  shelter  in  a  deep  cut,  whose  steep,  rocky  sides 
afforded  no  opportunity  for  escape  after  they  were  once  penned  up  in  it  Here 
several  hundred  Confederates,  belonging  to  Davis's  Mississippi  Brigade,  were 
captured  with  their  colors  and  sent  to  the  rear.  In  this  brilliant  aiTair  the 
Eighty- fourth  and  Ninety- fifth  New  York  were  assisted  by  the  Sixth  Wis- 
consin, which  formed  in  line  on  Fowler's  right.  Colonel  Biddle,  of  the  Ninety- 
fifth,  was  wounded  early  in  the  fight  and  retired  from  tiie  field,  the  command 
devolving  then  on  Maj,  Edward  Pye,  who  was  ably  assisted  by  Capt.  James 
Crcney,  senior  captain  of  the  regiment. 

The  success  at  the  railroad  cut  was  only  temporary,  and  the  brigade  retired 
to  a  position  near  the  Lutheran  Seminary,  the  men  of  the  Ninety-fifth  assisting 
in  dragging  off  the  field  a  piece  of  artillery  from  which  the  gunners  had  been 
driven  by  the  enemy.  The  brigade  reformed,  and  advancing  again  rcoccupied 
the  ground  which  the  three  right  regiments  occupied  at  the  opening  of  the 
battle,  and  where  they  had  delivered  the  opening  volley  of  the  battle  of  Gcttys- 
burg.  Here  they  were  outflanked  for  the  second  time,  and  obliged  to  fall  back 
to  Seminary  Ridge  where,  by  changing  front,  they  delivered  an  effective  fire 
which  was  of  great  assistance  to  the  troops  of  Robinson's  (Second)  Division, 
and  which  contributed  largely  to  the  capture  of  Iverson's  North  Carolina 
Brigade. 

Driven  from  the  ground  by  largely  superior  numbers,  the  First  and  Eleventh 
Corps  fell  back  through  the  streets  of  the  town  and  occupied  Cemetery  HiJl, 
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Wadsworth's  Division  occupying^  a  line  on  the  adjoining  slope  of  Gulp's  HilL 
Cutler's  Brigade  threw  up  breastworks  here,  in  which  the  Ninety-fifth  remained 
during  the  succeeding  two  days  of  fighting.  The  regiment  lost  7  killed,  62 
wounded,  and  46  captured  or  missing;  total,  115,  out  of  less  than  250  engaged. 
Nearly  all  these  casualties  occurred  in  the  battle  of  the  first  day.  Many  of 
the  missing  were  killed  or  wounded  men  who  were  left  on  the  field,  and  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  when  the  Union  troops  were  obliged  to  retreat. 
Some  of  the  missing  were  men  whoj  with  one  of  the  officers,  were  captured 
as  they  fell  back  through  the  town,  and  whose  escape  was  cut  off  by  the 
swiftly-pursuing  Confederates. 

The  Ninety-fifth  Regiment  was  raised  in  New  York  City,  Recruiting  for 
it  commenced  in  November,  1861 ;  but  an  organization  was  not  effected  until 
March  6,  1862,  when  George  H.  Biddle,  who  had  been  active  in  the  work 
of  recruiting,  was  commissioned  colonel.  Seven  of  the  companies  were  raised 
in  New  York  City,  one  at  Haverstraw,  one  at  Sing  Sing,  and  one  in  West- 
chester County.  James  B.  Post  was  commissioned  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
Edward  Pye,  major. 

Arriving  in  Washington  March  19,  1862,  the  regiment  was  placed  in  Gen- 
eral Wadsworth's  command  and  stationed  at  Camp  Tliomas.  After  a  short 
stay  at  the  Capital  it  crossed  the  Potomac  Into  Virginia  and  camped  at  Aquia 
Creek.  In  May,  1862,  it  was  assigned  to  Doubleday's  Brigade,  with  which 
it  served  in  Pope's  campaign.  Under  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Post 
it  was  under  fire  for  the  first  time  tn  the  fighting  near  Gainesville,  Va.,  August 
28,  1862,  one  of  the  actions  connected  with  the  second  battle  of  Manassas  or 
Bull  Run.  It  was  also  engaged  the  same  day  in  fighting  at  Groveton.  and 
was  under  fire  again  on  the  30th,  its  losses  in  this  battle  amounting  to  23 
killed  and  wounded,  and  90  missing  or  captured,  a  total  of  113.  Many  of  the 
missing  were  also  killed  or  wounded.  Doubleday's  Brigade  at  this  time  was 
in  Hatch's  (First)  Division,  of  McDowell's  Corps.  Upon  the  reorganizatirtn 
of  the  army  after  Pope's  defeat  and  retirement,  McDowell's  Corps  became  the 
First  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Doubleday's  Brigade  —  Second 
Brigade,  First  Division  —  was  composed  of  the  Seventh  Indiana,  Seventy- 
sixth  and  Ninety-fifth  New  York,  and  Fifty-sixth  Pennsylvania. 

The  brigade  participated  in  the  Maryland  campaign,  and  the  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Maj.  Edward  Pye,  was  engaged  at  the  battles  of  South  Mountain 
and  Antietam,  although  its  casualties  in  these  two  battles  were  comparatively 
slight.  Colonel  Biddle  commanded  the  regiment  at  Fredericksburg,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1862,  where  the  regiment  lay  under  a  heavy  artillery  fire.  Casualties: 
T  ktfled  and  3  wounded.  After  returning  from  the  field  of  Fredericksbtirg 
the  entire  army  went  into  winter  quarters,  the  First  Corps  encamping  near 
Belle  Plain  at  Aquia  Creek.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  Chancellorsville  cam- 
paign, the  Ninety-fifth  accompanied  the  First  Corps  on  its  march  down  the 
river  to  Pollock's  Mill,  a  place  below  Fredericksburg,  where  on  April  20-May 
r,  there  was  some  sharp  skirmishing  and  considerable  artillery  firing,  during 
which  two  men  of  the  regiment  were  wounded.  On  the  morning  of  May  2d 
(1863!,  the  First  Corps  started  for  Chaneellorsville  to  join  the  main  army,  and 
after  a  hard  marcli  arrived  there  at  dark.    Taking  position  on  Hooker's  extreme 
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right  it  was  present,  but  not  engaged  in  the  great  battle  of  May  3d.  Some 
firing  occurred  along  its  picket  line  in  which  the  Ninet>'-fifth  lost  two  men 
wounded.  Defeated  and  driven  back  from  his  selected  position  at  the  Chan- 
cellor House,  Hooker  withdrew  his  forces  across  the  river,  and  his  army  re- 
turned to  the  abandoned  camps  from  which  they  had  started  a  few  days  before 
flushed  with  a  confidence  in  success  and  coming  victory. 

Gettysburg  having  been  fought  and  won.  the  Ninety-fifth  accompanied 
Meade's  army  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Confederates,  and  recrossing  the 
Potomac  shared  in  the  numerous  marches,  counter-marches,  and  fruitless 
manoeuvres  which  occupied  the  army  during  the  succeeding  summer  and  tall. 
Colonel  Biddle  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Post  resigned  in  October,  1863,  where- 
upon Maj.  Edward  Pye  was  commissioned  colonel,  and  Capt.  James  Creney 
was  made  lieutenant  colonel,  both  of  which  were  merited,  well-deserved  pro- 
motions. 

The  regiment  took  part  in  the  movement  on  Mine  Run,  November  26-De- 
ccmber  2,  1863,  during  which  it  encountered  some  fighting  on  the  skirmish 
line,  but  with  few  casualties.  After  this  campaign  the  Army  of  the  Pot  imac 
went  into  winter  quarters,  and  the  men  of  the  Ninety-fifth  erected  comfortable 
cabins  at  their  camp  near  Culpeper.  Va..  in  which  they  remained  during  the 
following  winter  and  spring.  The  health  of  the  regiment  was  good,  and  as 
the  men  had  no  severer  duty  than  ordinary  drill  and  dress  parades,  the  winter 
passed  quickly  and  pleasantly  away.  The  most  of  the  original  members  re- 
enlisted  and  went  home  on  veteran  furlough.  Some  recruits  were  received,  and 
when  the  spring  campaign  opened  the  old  regiment,  although  not  strong 
numerically,  was  in  the  highest  state  of  cflficiency. 

In  April,  1864,  the  War  Department  ordered  the  organization  ol  the  First 
Corps  discontinued  and  merged  in  that  of  the  Fifth.  The  brilliant  record  of 
the  First  Corps,  and  the  gallant  services  which  it  had  rendered  on  so  many 
hard-fought  fields  deserved  better  treatment  from  the  Government  than  this. 
But  the  orders  were  final,  and  the  First  Corps  flag  was  furled. 

Under  this  new  order  of  things  the  old  brigade  to  which  the  Ninet>'-fifth 
belonged  became  the  Second  Brigade  —  under  General  James  C.  Rice  —  of 
Wads  worth's  (Fourth)  Division,  Fifth  Corps.  The  corps  was  commanded  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Gouverneur  K.  Warren,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  brilliant  gen- 
erals in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

On  May  4,  1864,  the  regiment  bid  good-bye  to  the  comfortable  quarters  in 
•which  they  liad  passed  a  pleasant  winter,  and  started  on  the  long  and  bloody 
campaign  which,  under  Grant's  leadership,  was  to  know  no  end  until  victory 
and  peace  were  assured.  Crossing  the  Rapidan  at  German na  Ford  the  men 
bivouacked  at  3  p.  m.  for  the  night.  On  the  following  day.  May  5th.  the  march 
was  resumed  at  7  a.  m.,  and  about  noon  the  brigade  encountered  the  enemy 
in  force  in  the  Wilderness,  near  Parker  s  Store.  Companies  A,  E,  and  I.  of 
the  Ninety-fifth  were  deployed  as  skirmishers,  but  the  Union  troops  being 
driven  back,  the  Confederates  captured  all  of  Company  E,  and  part  of  Com- 
panies A  and  I.  The  brigade  suffered  severely  in  this  fight,  but  did  not  aban- 
don its  ground  until  left  without  support  on  either  flank.  It  was  engaged  again 
the  next  day,  from  6  a.  m.  until  3  p.  m.,  during  which  the  Ninety-fifth  made 
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a  charge  on  the  enemy's  position,  forcing  the  withdrawal  of  a  battery  which 
had  proved  very  annoying.  Captain  Burn  of  the  regiment  was  killed  in  this 
iightiiig.  Later  in  the  day  General  Wadsworth  was  killed  while  cheering  on 
the  brigade.  Lieutenants  Osbum  and  Woodrow,  of  the  Ninety-fifth,  were  also 
killed  in  this  battle. 

The  regiment  marched  to  Todd's  Tavern  on  the  7th,  and  on  the  8th  went 
into  action  at  Spotsylvania,  where  it  shared  in  the  hard  fighting  each  day  from 
May  8th  to  May  12th.  In  the  charge  on  the  enemy's  works,  May  lOth,  Gen- 
eral Rice,  the  brigade  commander,  was  seriously  wounded,  and  died  after 
suffering  amputation  of  his  leg. 

The  regiment  was  engaged  also  at  the  battle  of  the  North  Anna,  May  24th, 
and  at  Bethcsda  Church  (near  Cold  Harbor)  May  30-June  2.  In  the  fight- 
ing at  the  latter  place  Colonel  Pye,  of  the  Ninety-fifth,  was  mortally  woimded, 
dying  ten  days  later  of  his  injuries.  In  his  death  the  regiment  sustained  a 
serious  loss,  as  he  was  a  gallant  and  efficient  officer.  The  losses  of  the  regi- 
ment during  the  month  of  May,  1864,  were: 

D«t«.  B.4TTLE.  Killed.  Wounded.    MJaslnff.    Total, 

May     5-7,  Wilderness 18  64  92  174 

May     8-12,  Spotsylvania 6  51  8  65 

May  24-26,  North  Anna I  6  I  8 

May  30-3 J ,  Bethesda  Church i  11     12 

Total 26      132      loi      259 


Leaving  Cold  Harbor,  June  12th,  the  army  marched  to  Petersburg,  the 
regiment  crossing  the  James  River  on  the  pontoons,  June  i6th,  at  11  a.  m. 

The  next  day  it  arrived  at  Petersburg,  and  took  position  in  front  of  the 
enemy's  works.  On  the  i8th  it  participated  with  the  corps  in  the  unsuccess- 
ful assault  on  the  intrenchrrients,  during  which  Lieutenant  Colonel  Creney, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  regiment,  was  severely  wounded.  Its  casualties  in 
this  assault  were  8  killed,  37  wounded,  and  i  missing;  total,  46;  a  severe  loss 
in  view  of  the  small  number  carried  into  action.  The  command  of  the  regi- 
ment now  devolved  on  Maj.  Robert  W.  Dard. 

On  August  18,  1864,  the  regiment  marched  with  the  Fifth  Corps  to  the 
Yellow  House,  on  the  Weldon  Railroad,  where  a  severe  engagement  occurred 
on  August  1 8th  and  19th. 

While  holding  this  line  on  the  2!st,  the  enemy  attacked  the  pickets  about 
eight  in  the  morning,  and  drove  in  the  left  of  the  line,  capturing  Company  E  and 
part  of  Company  C.  Major  Rard  was  severely  wounded  while  engaged  in 
withdrawing  the  pickets.  During  this  affair  on  the  picket  line  Priv.  R.  Smitli, 
of  the  Ninety-fifth,  a  mounted  orderly  at  brigade  headquarters,  succeeded  in 
capturing  2  officers  and  20  men  of  Hagood's  (CoTifcderate)  Brigade  who,  hav- 
ing become  separated  from  their  command,  were  trying  to  make  their  way 
back  through  a  piece  of  woods.  For  this  meritorious  act  Private  Smith  was 
awarded  a  Medal  of  Honor  by  the  War  Department.     The  casualties  in  the 
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Ninety-fifth  at  the  battle  oi  the  Weldon  Railroad  were:  6  lolled,  30  wounded, 
and  $2  captured ;  total,  78. 

Colonel  Creney,  having  recovered  from  his  wound,  rejoined  the  reg^ent  in 
the  latter  part  of  August.  The  regiment,  now  numbering  only  213  muskets, 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Boydton  Road,  October  27,  1864,  and  took 
part  also  in  the  Hicksford  Raid,  December  7-11,  1864,  where  it  assisted  in 
destroying  a  long  piece  of  the  Weldon  Railroad,  burning  the  ties  and  then 
twisting  the  rails  after  they  had  become  heated  in  the  fires  thus  builL  During 
the  inter%'als  between  these  movements  and  engagements  the  regiment  lay  in 
the  trenches  before  Petersburg  engaged  in  the  various  duties  and  undergoing 
the  dangers  incidental  to  that  long,  memorable  siege. 

On  February  6  and  7,  1865.  the  regiment  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Hatcher*s 
Run,  or  Dabney's  Mill,  an  engagement  which  was  fought  almost  entirely  by 
the  Fifth  Corps.  The  Ninet>-fifth  numbered  at  this  time  6  officers  and  247 
men.  Gen.  Ilenr\'  A.  Morrow,  who  commanded  the  brigade  in  this  battle, 
speaks  in  terms  of  praise  in  his  official  report  of  Colonel  Creney,  who  was 
severely  wounded  in  this  action.  The  loss  in  the  regiment  was  2  killed,  33 
wounded,  and  2  missing;  total,  37. 

But  the  campaigns  of  the  Xinety-fifth  were  drawing  to  a  close,  and  on  March 
31,  and  April  i,  1865,  it  fought  its  last  battle.  The  fighting  on  March  31st 
is  known  as  the  battle  of  Gravelly  Run,  or  \\'hite  Oak  Road,  while  the  action 
on  the  following  day  (April  ist)  is  known  as  that  of  Five  Forks.  Under  com- 
mand of  Capt.  George  D.  Knight  the  regiment  was  engaged  both  days.  On 
the  second  day,  at  Five  Forks,  it  took  into  action  only  6  officers  and  88  men. 
Its  casualties  in  the  two  days'  fighting  were  4  killed,  63  wounded,  and  9  missing; 
total,  76. 

The  regiment,  in  company  with  the  Fifth  Corps,  pushed  on  in  pursuit  of 
Lee's  retreating  army,  and  was  present  at  the  final  surrender  at  Appomattox. 


i.  N.  fc»oB  nun, 


Ob  BiiniBSJ'j'   UklKn.  l<i<ihiiiK   wnm.     ilrrmn'l  over  which   Irerjwn'is,    RanmourX  and  O'Neal's  (Cunfoderate) 
Jlritfailt-x  luovc.l  III  (hiilr  opening^  attack  od  the  (Irst  day. 
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NEW  YORK 
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2d  brigade 

2d  division 

1st  corps. 

(Reverse,) 

Held  the  enemy 

in  check  here  frou 

12:30  TO  3  P.  M., 

July  i,  1863. 

During  this  time 

charged  across 

the  field  to  the  west, 

assisting  in  capturing 

Iverson's  Brigade, 

AND  securing  FLAG 
OF  20TH  N.   C. 
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July  2  and  3 
engaged  on  Cemetery  Hill, 

AND   AT   ZiEGLER's   GrOVE. 

Casualties 
Killed       12 
Wounded  36 
Missing      78 


(CoNKLiNG  Rifles) 

Organized  and 

commanded  by 

Col.  Chas.  Wheelock, 

of  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


' » .».  ^    »-> 


\3»  YoiK  AT  Gettysburg. 

^cTICATIOX  OF  MONUMENT. 

«^  REGIMENT  INFANTRY, 

July  I.  1889. 

AlKHt'SS?  5T  BrE\"T.  MaJ.  IsAAC  HaLL. 

fc    ?»*  V.Nifr^NSffVEXTH: 

•v  .     ,     i<  -i»i  -i  -'««'  cv»cntry  we  left  our  homes  for  the  field  of  con- 

^..         ut   >it*j;.infv*  ;n<mvU  assured  us  that  the  war  was  almost  over, 

..».  v^  ^:v*..^.   K*-.v  >mTril  powder.     This  opinion  was  not  confined  to  the 

>.,..<.>    v**'   *  ^vi  ^c  cume:  it  was  entertained  by  many  eminent  men 

^     ,ij^       -X   .oiviMtsc't:  had  stopped  enlistments,  and  some  regiments 

sv-     usc*..*.o.  aik:   jsscvurjred.     But  the  Ninety-seventh  soon  learned 

.».»s    ii   ♦^^   ^^*»  ^  <rrittd.  and  to  no  holiday  picnic    We  experienced 

^  . .    %.:«*  ».*.v  J»  >tor^  for  us  at  Cedar  Mountain,  at  Rappahannock, 

s.   ,      .:»,*.«.    ^Oi"  ^i  Scvx^mi  Bull  Run,  and  at  Chantilly.     Through  the 

V    ,:^  'v-»     'K  >i»Ks;iKr«t^  dust,  and  the  disheartening  marches  of  that 

:v     vv.»*o<^  >v*fv  »^*  f"^^  P^^^'  *"^  came  in  for  a  full  share  of 

V.    xv       <'-"  '^*     '^^"^'  ^cary  marches,  these  silent  bivouacs,  anB  these 

^.«*;^:^^x   5^  "»»v'**  b^v'ame  inured  to  the  realities  of  warfare,  and 

v  x,..:*.v»\ViKv  a^kI  the  mutual  confidence  and  strength  of  veterans, 

V  vN^»<*v  MKvx-***     In  a  word,  the  regiment  had  learned  to  take 

>        .Nik     ■ 

\v    •  Sov>^uj»»a,  ,»i»v{  At  Antietam,  where  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  its 

"V  V  ..x.v  v-'Vv  vKi  ^vHmdeil.  no  uninjured  man  thought  of  leaving  the 

xvV'VC    v*^  '''^<'  ^^"^''  ^^  carry  off  the  wounded.     Fredericksburg 

>,.    X.  V.  V  .'v   vviv>''>»iv\K  i«  succession,  further  admonishing  us  that  we 

.  ;i»   u^  !»AMor  t\>e.  and  that  he  was  dead  earnest  in  the  con- 

. »    »K   «*<»»  'ittt'ixK^h  of  the  Confederacy  was  put  forth,  either 

•     •      V.  ^^-    ^   'V  ^V«o»nac,  or  to  outmarch  and  elude  it,  and  invade 

X...S  ^       "K  \uKHv-*eventh  was  thus,  with  other  troops,  called  on 

. '   Vo.sA  iiul  ^odriw  iKick  the  invaders.     On  this  ground,  twenty- 

^^  .ji  ihi^i  jjrt'at  work  began.     And,  now,  after  the  lapse 

^^»    ^      sv»u«ix.  ^v  who  survive  are  here  to  solemnly  dedicate  to 

^.   \»iH:;^\iiv\Tnth   Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers,  or 

,^.,^  tK^umc^nt  erected  by  the  patriotic  liberality  of  our 

'^^  ^^^^.  ^vy,  nUshI*.  and  to  inscribe  thereon,  for  transmission  to 

v^.  V*\^'  »v't*  ^f  those  who  here  laid  down  their  lives  in 

'     ^  NN^i^Hf  Xsi«v^t»>^<»  to  "s  by  our  fathers. 

vvxu  s»i  SsMKXT  —  furnished  by  the  Empire  State  —  shall  per- 

,  .  v-v  V  .»;  sHU  h<^r\MO  dead  upon  this  field,  we  do  not  forget  the 

V  v  ^  !^:kJ  a»»n*  Vir>rinia,  where  the  bones  and  mouldering  re- 

\  ,A  v<  tH<'  Nin^'ty-seventh  are  strewn  from  the  heights  of 

^  "^  V  ;>v  ti>^M  K>f  Apl^omattox.     Tliough  no  monument  shall 

^^  ^j^j,  i^^riiuent  over  these  fields,  history  will  honor 
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the  gallant  patriots  of  these  battles,  and  their  memory  shall  be  enshrined 
throughout  all  time  in  the  hearts  of  the  future  generations  of  our  country. 

The  blood  of  our  comrades  "  has  hallowed  tliis  ground"  Stiles,  Cady, 
Morrin,  Downing,  Brown,  our  color  sergeant  who  bore  aloft  our  flag  —  re- 
membering also  Corp.  James  McClaren,  who  saved  the  flag  when  our  color 
bearer  fell,  and  bore  it  off  the  field  —  Lloyd,  and  others,  marked  the  traverse 
of  this  field  by  their  life  blood. 

When  the  Ninety-seventh,  assisted  by  others,  had  repelled  the  charge  oC 
Iverson's  Brigade,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Spofford,  whose  eye  at  once  caught 
the  opportune  moment,  assumed  the  responsibility,  and  ordered  a  counter 
charge.  The  regiment  as  one  man  sprang  forward  on  this  brigade,  and 
captured  more  men  than  were  contained  in  its  own  organization ;  and  Sylvester 
Riley,  corporal  of  Company  C,  bore  the  flag  of  the  Twentieth  North  Carolina 
Regiment,  as  a  trophy,  ofT  the  field.  At  last,  when  the  outstretching  lines 
and  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy  lapped  nearly  around  the  de- 
pleted ranks  of  the  Ninety-seventh,  it  was  ordered  to  withdraw  to  Cemetery 
Hill;  but  too  late  for  all  to  escape.  Some  were  killed,  more  were  wounded^ 
and  Colonel  Wheelock,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Spofford,  Captain  Egleston, 
Lieutenant  Murphy,  and  Captain  Chamberlain,  and  many  others  who  had 
fought  so  well,  were  borne  away  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  gallantry  of  other  regiments  constituting  Robinson's  Division,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Conkling  Rifles,  is  remembered  and  honored,  our  achieve- 
ments on  this  field  being  identified  witli  theirs.  It  is  to  our  honor  that 
we  met  the  enemy,  fought  him  well  and  long;  we  assisted  in  delaying  his 
advance  one  day,  until  our  separated  divisions  could  be  concentrated  upon 
this  memorable  field,  and  until  the  strong  positions  of  Cemetery  Ridge  and 
Round  Top  could  be  seized  and  held,  the  possession  of  which,  under  Divine 
Providence,  secured  our  final  victory." 


PRO  REPUBLTCA. 

Poem  by  Capt.  John  D.  Norcross. 

Never  again  in  line    to  stand. 

And  watch  the  enemy's  host  advancing; 

To  wait  the  sharp  word  of  command, 

To  see  from  hostile  bayonets  glancing, 

The  bright  new  dream  of  the  early  day; 

Never  again  in  the  morning  gray 

To  hear  the  bugles  calling,   calling 

To  battle,  where  men  shall  soon  be  falling. 


No  more  the  thrill  of  the  headlong  charge. 
Never  again  the  artillery's   crashing. 
As  the  blue-clad  columns,  grand  and  large. 
Through  the  battle's  smoke  go  onward  dashing. 


T^v  «  isf  >  jB^rv  srac  me  mnnnsr  *  tub 
V:*c>    .^^x.  at  ae  auL.y  JkmiL 

•■>^     ,  ..„  ^-^    ,,.,     j;^    -rrrwt-  C^."^   XBOb. 
*     >-      •«■       ^^^     T^     'fcS*2.    ^Ij%~    JtJUU 


•^      .^     -^,     -V'      «^    *     --*--' 


..      ^     -^     ^ 


X.:-    >><--" 
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The  battle  days  are  but  a  uiemory  now, 
Yet  we  cannot  forget  how  we  took  the  vow. 
When  our  hearts  were  young  and  we  proudly  swore 
To  defend  with  our  lives  the  flag  we  bore. 

As  long  as  on  earth  the  green  grass  grows. 
The  deeds  of  our  soldiers  shall  live  in  story; 
As  long  as  the  sea  tide  ebbs  and  flows, 
The  tale  shall  be  told  of  our  r.avy's  glory; 
As  long  as  the  day  dispels  the  night. 
Our  flag  shall  shine  in  its  beauty  bright. 
The  radiant  emblem  by  the  shore  and  sea 
Of  a  land  whose  sons  can  keep  her  free. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  C.  D.  PRESCOTT. 

Veterans  op  the  Ninety-seventh:         '  ' 

By  the  mutiificence  of  our  beloved  State,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
Ninety-seventh  Regiment,  Conkling  Rifles^  New  York  State  Volunteers,  is 
enabled,  on  this  anniversary  day  of  its  conflict  here,  to  unveil  this  enduring^ 
record  of  its  presence  and  valor.  Weil  it  is  said  that  the  State  should  com- 
memorate, and  you,  its  survivors  revere,  the  history  of  a  regiment  which  is 
so  replete  vfith  martial  glory.  Raised  mainly  in  counties  adjoining  each  other, 
(Oneida,  Lewis  and  Herkimer,)  it  was  mustered  into  sendee  at  Boonville, 
N.  Y.,  February  i8,  1862,  with  928  men  upon  its  muster-roll.  On  the  12th 
of  March  following,  the  regiment  left  for  the  seat  of  war,  and  knew  no  respite 
from  tht  continued  laborious  service  and  endurance  of  the  "  Army  of  the 
Potomac,"  until  it  indorsed  upon  its  battle  record,  Appomattox  Court  House, 
and  Lee's  surrender.  Largely  made  up  of  the  yeomanry  of  one  of  the  best  por- 
tions of  New  York,  no  regiment  went  into  the  6eld  with  truer  or  more  patriotic 
men,  or  more  competent  or  courageous  officers.  From  the  first,  Colonel 
Wheelock,  the  peer  of  men,  by  his  superb  evidences  of  robust  life,  his  energy, 
positiveness.  perseverance,  capacity,  and  courage,  impressed  his  men  with  con- 
fidence, while  his  honest  blue  eye,  social  greeting,  kind  liberality,  and  constant 
thoughtfulness  for  their  wants  and  woes  won  their  hearts.  His  noble  tnan- 
hood  crushed  out  rivalry  and  discontent,  and  bound  the  members  of  the 
regiment  with  steel.  Tlie  men  said,  and  evidently  felt,  that  we  were  all  a 
band  of  brothers,  and  Colonel  Wheelock  father  of  them  all. 

Such  men,  with  such  a  leader,  in  such  a  cause,  must  in  the  nature  of  things 
have  been  well-nigh  invincible.  The  record  of  the  Ninety-seventh  shows  that 
they  never  hesitated  or  shrank.  Colonel  Wheelock  dared  to  go  where  duty  or 
necessity  directed;  the  men  never  faltered  where  he  led.  W^itli  them  it  was 
truly: 

**  Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why. 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die." 
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June  2S,  1S63,  found  Lee  with  orders  to  invade  the  North,  apparently  ready 
to  cross  the  Susquehanna  at  Harrisburg,  and  march  on  to  Philadelphia. 

He  had  an  army  under  his  command  which  General  Longs treet  said  "  was 
in  a  condition  of  strength  and  morale  to  undertake  anything."  The  rulers  of 
the  Confederacy  believed  that  a  vigorous  invasion  of  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania would  inaugurate  a  revolution  in  the  free  labor  States,  which  would 
lead  to  a  practical  coalition  bet>\een  the  Confederates  and  their  political  friends 
in  the  Xorth,  and  a  speedy  peace  on  terms  dictated  by  the  servants  of  Jefferson 
Davis  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Ohio.  General  Lee  having 
pushed  so  far,  became  alarmed  at  the  massing  of  forces  in  his  front  and  rear, 
and  directed  a  retrograde  movement.  He  abandoned  the  scheme  of  further 
invasion,  and  commenced  concentrating  his  forces  at  Gettysburg  for  either 
offensive  or  defensive  operations,  as  the  circumstances  should  indicate  most 
advisable. 

Loc  hoped  to  be  able  by  such  concentration  to  fall  upon  and  crush  the 
Army  of  the  I*otomac,  and  then  march  in  triumph  upon  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington, General  Hooker,  dissatisfied  with  what  he  deemed  an  unjust  burden, 
(the  prtHection  of  the  same  line.)  on  July  2y,  1863,  at  his  own  request  was 
relieved,  and  (kmi.  (.ici^rge  G.  Meiide  took  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. This  change  of  chief  conunanders  in  front  of  an  enemy,  on  the  eve 
of  an  inevitable  ami  great  battle,  was  a  perilous  act  and  calculated  to  de- 
moralize the  best  disciplined  troops.  General  Meade  was  reheved  of  the 
burden  cmnplained  of  by  lieneral  Hooker,  and  the  army  placed  under  his 
absiohite  control.  The  Anny  of  the  Potomac  was  immediately  put  in  motion 
norlhward,  for  the  punK>se  of  arresting  and  driving  back  the  invaders  or  meet- 
ing tluMu  in  battle.  General  Meade  had  intended  to  force  the  contest  south- 
r«si  of  Gettysburg,  near  Pipe  Creek,  but  the  movement  of  the  respective 
ttiiuics  tended  \o  antl  resulted  in  making  Gettysburg  the  focal  point  and  the 
theatre  oi  t!»e  battle.  .\t  this  time  the  Ninety-seventh  was  in  General  Bax- 
ter's Hrigade,  Ki»bin.son's  Division  of  the  First  Army  Corps,  which  was 
under  t  leneral  Doubleday.  About  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  twenty-five  years 
a^o,  .skirmishing  conunenced  between  the  advanced  lines  of  the  armies.  This 
by  accident  brought  on  a  conflict  in  considerable  force,  and  in  which.  General 
Kevnolds  beii\g  killed,  the  command  devolved  on  General  Doubleday,  who 
had  inst  arrived  on  the  field.  General  Doubleday  found  the  Union  right, 
held  b\  Cutler,  seriously  menaced  by  the  enemy,  and  sent  Robinson's  Division 
ti>  I'lUler's  aid.  where  Generals  Baxter  and  Paul  took  position  on  his  right 
near  I  he  Munnuasburg  Road.  Of  the  exact  part  taken,  or  the  fearful  hour 
it|icul  l»N  the  Ninety-seventh  in  that  bloody  conflict,  time  and  knowledge  do 
unl  sullice  n»e  to  relate.  July  21,  1863,  in  a  letter  written  from  Warrenton, 
\',i.,  i  ttltiuel  W'heelock  thus  tersely  describes  the  result.  He  says:  "I  will 
not  umlertake  to  j«ive  you  the  details  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  6ut  will 
h«iv  that  it  \>as  consitlered  by  all  the  hardest  and  most  hotly  contested  battle 
M't  fi»UKl»t  in  this  war.  The  whole  salvation  of  the  Rebels  seemed  to  depend 
on  their  success;  and  it  ali^o  seemed  that  every  Union  soldier  for  himself  was 
deti'iuiiueil  to  win  the  victory  or  die.  The  Ninety-seventh  made  the  first 
ihid^e  of  the  lirst  ilay's  fight,  and  captured  more  prisoners  than  we  had  men; 
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also  a  flag  of  the  Twentieth  North  Carolina  Regiment.  Whether  wise  or 
not,  I  will  not  attempt  to  say,  but  we  were  put  into  the  fight  as  soon  as  we 
arrived  on  the  field,  without  watting  for  our  forces  to  come  up,  while  the  enemy 
were  ready  and  waiting  to  receive  us.  We  were  engaged  for  four  hours,  and 
every  round  of  ammunition  was  expended,  and  when  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
we  yielded  the  ground.  The  Ninety-seventh  had  lost  2  officers  killed,  7 
wounded,  and  6  taken  prisoners.  About  16  privates  were  killed,  40  wounded, 
60  prisoners,  besides  many  missing,  whom  1  fear  are  killed.  We  have  only 
a  remnant  of  what  left  Boonville.  We  only  numbered  at  this  time  fit  for 
duty.  150  men." 

The  prisoners  mentioned  included  Colonel  Wheelock  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Spofford,  the  former  escaping  on  the  march  to  Richmond,  after  six  days* 
imprisonment,  and  the  latter  remaining  several  months  in  Libby.  Such  is  the 
statement  of  one  of  the  actors;  and  it  is  evident  it  must  needs  have  been  a 
fearful  battle.  It  was  a  combat  of  desperation  on  both  sides.  To  the  in- 
vaders, success  promised  glory,  rich  plunder,  and  an  early  and  successful 
termination  of  the  war,  A  Union  horseman  who  charged  wildly  down  the  lines 
in  a  critical  juncture  of  the  battle  thundered  what  it  meant  to  the  Northern 
soldiers:  "There  are  no  troops  behind  you!  You  stand  alone,  between  the 
Rebel  army  and  your  honies !     Fight  like  hell !  " 

This  monument,  erected  by  a  grateful  State,  commemorates  not  only  the 
part  taken  in  that  battle  by  the  Ninety-seventh  Regiment  collectively;  but  it 
also  stands  as  a  raemcrrial  for  the  blood  shed  by  its  officers  and  men  here 
slain;  for  the  agony  of  those  here  mangled  who  survived;  for  the  worst  torture 
of  those  here  taken  to  become  victims  of  Rebel  prisons,  and  for  the  valor 
and  endurance  of  the  remnant  that  remained.  It  tells  how  with  lion  courage 
they  met  the  enemy,  and  when  overborne  by  numbers,  fell  back  inch  by  inch, 
fighting,  falling,  dying,  cheering  the  men,  succumbing  to  the  inevitable.  The 
valor  and  sacrifices  of  the  first  day  made  the  more  equal  contest  of  the  second 
day,  and  the  victory  of  the  third  possible.  It  records  the  progress  of  a 
regiment  in  this  one  battle,  who  have  upon  their  battle  flag  the  remembrance  of 
their  participation  in  the  battles  of  Cedar  Mountain,  Rappahannocl:  Station, 
Thoroughfare  Gap,  Second  Bull  Run,  Chantilly,  South  Mountain,  Antietam, 
First  Fredericksburg,  Second  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Mine  Run, 
Raccoon  Ford,  Wilderness,  Laurel  Hill.  Spotsylvania  Court  House,  North 
Anna  River,  Totopotomoy,  Bethesda  Church,  White  Oak  Swamp,  Petersburg, 
Weldon  Railroad,  Hicksford,  Hatcher's  Run,  Quaker  Road,  White  Oak  Road, 
Five  Forks,  Appomattox  Court  House,  and  Lee's  surrender  —  a  regiment 
that  had  234  men  killed  or  mortally  wounded  in  battle,  and  811  wounded; 
which  had  had  by  additions  during  the  war,  2,200  men,  but  at  its  close  mus- 
tered out  only  322,  of  whom  only  63  men  and  3  officers  were  of  the  original 
muster  of  the  regiment. 

It  is  of  inestimable  influence  for  a  Nation  to  have  an  heroic  pist  The 
names  of  their  battlefields  become  the  heritage  of  their  people  not  only,  but 
of  humanity  as  well,  and  are  quickeners  to  brave  deeds  and  illustrious  lives 
among  all  civilized  people.  It  is  wise  and  good  to  keep  alive  by  monuments 
and  memorial  devices  those  passages  of  a  Nation*s  history  in  which  she  acts 
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\\\  the  hi):hcst  «nvl  iK^Wwt  ^trains^  The  liCe  ind  death  stnigfgle  of  a  free 
|H^»|»lo  t\»  ^Mvsc^v«'  their  cmmiry  »  an  cwm  over  which  angels  might  weep, 
mul  \tM  evult, 

I  li*i\vi»tu  vk'i>  i»\|5  v^\m(\sU  *«v<  sItNith.  |VMirin|i:  out  one's  life  blood  freely,  is  the 
iuM|kiu4ti\Mi  s^  hA\u\|£  A  \^HUttu  «i^t  a  t^Ai:  Kxacily  what  it  is  cannot  be  de- 
kcuU'^l.  Iho  *\4vUvH>  wNs^  hsMv  mv?  w\  xSiw  cvMxrtici  cctuld  not  have  told; 
bill  v\hv»u  the  StA»>  aikI  S^k*isNx  »w*.«U*  \»xxt  their  heads,  they  felt  its  living 
IMVAOiKv  ut  then  hwtux.  IX'.^  thAW^  w  \KwU  a»kI  Nvx>*!  rea^rded  that  their 
\'sm\Ui\  )(h\'N(Ut  iK't  sUv.  l^4'<  (^\*^  !!k^is^  «^t  C(K''  ^Mrji  $h\HiM  continue  to  look 
\l\'\\u  \nsMi  \»Kii  ^is\4i  Kv^'wWw.  ih^t  n  JiKstW  h^v  the  uwArnation  of  freedom, 
\\w  cuibkshuis»»i  sa  ihv  ^s•>^v»  »*"%*  ukj^'v«v.v  s**  *  Uw  jv\>|>le. 

V  vum^slvsv  \>i  l^tv  JvwkJ>  N»ihvitwi  v^^v^w^K  v*4  Atvxc»t.  K>r  \ou  let  it  now  be 
|M\sKtuuv'st  Uut  tv\  ihiii  UK'iAuitwiK  ^s^  «MH,l  x^Kwwhnj*  ^aerations  are  obli- 
4;«4t\'\l  b\  4  «v»Jviuu  v'.ith  w  ti*i^\sfik,  itvi(  b<k^»(u\\l  aucw.  this  Republic  shall 
h\v  .«  lh<)^vL»4uU  w'uu  U»  b4;vs.4iK;  i^v  ^\'1«.v»>uh  s^i  th«  nations  of  the  earth,  its 
Us  I  V4>s4t  (h^  vvuuaivui:^  ^^  ^vv^iav  v'>vi  th«  «MS,  its  forehead  among  the 
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I'\a   ^uvUuv  sU  uuuuutu'iit  ami  inscription,  see  page  6261, 
\'Mi  U\A\i\x\^i  ikvuh  va  u-4iimcm  see  page  631. 
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Easterly  slope  of  Oak  Ridge,  near  lln'  .Mnriinm.sliiirg  lUm-l.    Riglit  of  the  First  Corps  line.     Village  of 

Opttysbur;;  in  the  iU»tance. 
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(INSCRIPTIONS.) 


(Front.) 
104th 
NEW  YORK 
INFANTRY, 
(WADSWORTH    GUARDS) 
FIRST  BRIGADE, 
SECOND  DIVISION, 
FIRST  CORPS. 
(Reverse.) 
July  i,  1863. 
{Left  Side.)  (Right  Side.) 

Regiment  raised  Casualties: 

at  Geneseo  and  Troy,  N.  Y.  ii  Killed, 

Organized  at  91  Wounded, 

Albany,  N.  Y.  March  8,  1862.  92  Captured 

Discharged  at  and  MissiNa 

Elmiil\,  N.  Y.,  July  29,  1865. 
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DFIMCATION  OF  MONUMENT. 
•..*••.;  KbW.ML'Nr  INTAN TRY  —  "WADSWORTH  GUARDS." 

ScptcniKr  4,   iS8S. 
OxwioN  uv  Col.  John*  R.  Strang. 

•  .    *  .        ..'  .  u    '.r-.'v'M  o!'.o  of  the  great  and  historic  battlefields  of  the 

,    .        ^•.  ■.    '.'.  sV.o  >:.'».•  oi  iho  armies  enjiagfed  and  the  casualties  they 

^   •   ..     .1  '.!v-  H-*«!'.>  of  the  content  here  waged,  which  marked 

^  .-.   .   v   ^'Nv'. il^iow   01  treason  and  rebellion,  and  the  restoration 

.,...     .'    .    ^.     .^v'   ^o'.::i:!  \.     Here  the  tide  of  armed  rebellion  reached 

X    .i  u".  i.'.".'.i;li  Hearing  success,  was  flung  back  in  ruin  and 

^  .         ,       s  »'.      V  ;*!viivl  I'.ivipories  of  our  lives  that  we  had  a  part  in  tliat 

v..'vv'  wo  .I'.e  luTo  i*.»-day.  to  commemorate  by  the  aid  of  a 

,         .  .'  «x\.:.'.j    ilse  pall  we  had  in  the  conflict  which  raged  over 

V     ...  ^      A -N    \\.i'^.  and  in  tins  very  grove,  and  to  dedicate  this 

.     .'.  N  v'l  I'.'.ONC  who  here  gave  their  lives   and  shed  their 

,      ....     .x    a:*A  Ivm   tl'.e  i^re>ervaiion  and  establishment  of  liberty 

.  .     ^  ■...  .   i'.;  v'l  it>  buad  i^tates.  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 

^    i'\   vvMi'iav!v'>.  to  have  such  a  memory  in  our  lives; 

...    ■..     .    •,.  ,    lu-;  Nuiall  nor  r.!?».onseiiuential.  in  the  deeds  which 

...         ...  \w  .i  .1  Hv't  will  tV.o  tight:  but  none  the  less  it  is  true 

.  ,     ....   ''»!vu  tei'.avii>  of  the  l':r>i  Corps  upon  i!iis  grouui', 

..     ,.      ■.    u.i.nndoi   \»i   the  Army  of  tl;e   I'otomac  to  rcac'i 
..v:v    lull  wluvli  the  keen  v.>e  and  soldierly  ir.siwi^.- 

.      V  Ivl  o[  baide.  where  the  npht  was  fought  and 

:.    '  •     I  V  oipN    the  ran:e  oi  Uettvilurg  itself  woulJ 
; 'u-  w.ii,  evcepiiiig  as  the  iocaiion  oi  a  skirmish 
..,..  ■  »    .  1,1   I  v\'s  avlvanoing  forces. 

\      M'.i    I'u-  I  u'»[  V.orj>s  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 

.:•. !  .^^  KvMupared  with  the  Rebel  forces  which 

.-.,     •...M.'ii'»ii»  wliich  er..'«.wed  it.  and  in  the  de- 

..1..I  iliv.-  noodcd  re::::\.rc«.::ienis  should  arrive. 

.    ..v.v.i.%\l.   uu^re   tl'.an   decimated,   but   not   de- 

..   .V       Kv\MoU'.>.  and  many  brave  ofticers  and 

..  ».!  .:i'.k!  wvumkIs:  but  honor  was  preser>"eJ. 

».    I-,  ot    l.e^-'s  .:r:v.y   pressed   upon   it   from 

..  \   niu-  t!!iv\:i;Ii  tlie  town  to  Cemetery  Hill. 

.V   .K'vir.'.!;^-  av.v!  <:u'^'.  orn  tenacity,  il:.::  ::.v;- 

•.   ;i:«'iv  '.l'..-.n  :::ree  :o  one.  did  no:  «.!;;re 

.•..\   .uivl  so  r.ardiy  won. 

.!v   war  of  the  Rel^elUon  which  h.;s.  bv 

.  .-,.:i  i'»  >■"  '.!v'''e  b\  appropriate  g.'\v:".*- 

;«.'iiili;i'.e  K^i  the  I'.iivvi  ar:*:\.     i.-!.;:c- 
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fii!  States  have  Tied  with  each  other  in  the  erection  of  monuments  to  com- 
memorate the  valor  of  the  living,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  patriot 
dead;  and  ere  long  the  principal  positions  of  each  distinct  command  which 
took  part  in  this  great  conflict  will  be  designated  by  monument  and  tablet 
of  granite  or  of  bronze.  But  even  these  monuments,  enduring  as  the  skill  of 
man  can  make  them,  shall  cruntble  into  dust  before  the  pen  of  history  shall 
have  ceased  to  record  wlial  was  done  here. 

The  One  hundred  and  fourth  Regiment  of  New  York  Infantry,  whose 
monument  we  dedicate  to-day,  was  a  part  of  the  First  Brigade,  Second  Divi- 
sion, First  Army  Corps.  Willing  volunteers  who  came  because  their  country 
needed  them  and  called,  its  members  left  the  farms,  the  fields,  the  shops,  and 
the  homes  where  their  boyhood  had  been  spent,  and  became  true  American 
soldiers.  Veterans  they  had  been  made  on  the  fields  of  Manassas^  Antictam, 
P'redericksburg  and  Chancellorsville;  inured  to  the  hardsht]>s  of  the  march 
and  camp,  and  the  exposure  of  the  picket  line,  on  this  field  they  illustrated  the 
patriotism  which  possessed  them,  and  with  a  devotion  to  their  country  and 
the  cause  for  which  they  fought,  clung  to  this  hill  until  support  to  the  right 
and  left  of  them  was  gone,  and  then  slowly  retired,  fighting  as  tliey  went. 

The  regiment  had  become  reduced  in  numbers,  so  that  only  about  330 
officers  and  men  were  in  line  when  the  battle  began;  and  of  that  number 
nearly  two-thirds  did  not  return  with  the  corps  over  Cemetcn,'  Hill  that  night, 
but  are  accounted  for  by  the  figures  upon  this  monument, —  li  killed,  Qi 
wounded,  92  captured  and  missing.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  official 
report  made  at  that  time,  to  which  we  arc  confined  by  the  rules  of  the 
Commission,  and  before  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  many  who 
were  reported  wounded  or  missing,  as  we  had  no  access  to  this  portioti  of 
the  battlefield,  nor  to  the  hospitals  in  the  town  until  the  Sth  day  of  July. 
The  actual  loss  of  the  regiment,  as  finally  ascertained,  and  including  the 
casualties  of  the  second  and  third  days'  battles,  was:  Killed  in  action  or 
died  of  wounds,  25;  other  wounded  officers,  8;  enlisted  men,  73;  captured  or 
missing,  and  not  otherwise  accounted  for,  93;  making  a  total  of  199. 

Of  the  killed  and  wounded  7  belonged  to  the  color  guard,  which  con- 
sisted of  8  men,  one  only  escaping  unhurt.  Color  Sergt.  Maurice  Buckingham 
of  Company  C,  was  shot  dead  early  in  the  engagement,  and  Color  Sergt.  Wil- 
liam H.  Shea  of  Company  I  was  mortally  wounded.  The  State  flag  presented 
to  the  regiment  by  Mrs.  General  Wadsworth,  was  borne  in  safety  from  the 
field  by  Sergt.  David  E.  Curtis  of  Company  D,  notwithstanding  he  was 
slightly  wounded;  and  he  afterwards  carried  it,  until  severely  wounded,  at 
Spotsylvania.  The  United  States  colors  were  passed  from  one  to  another  as 
the  bearers  were  successively  killed  or  wounded,  until  they  came  into  the 
hands  of  Sergt.  Moses  Wallace  of  Company  E,  by  whom  they  were  torn  from 
the  staff  and  destroyed  to  prevent  capture  by  the  enemy.  Lieut.  Thomas 
Johnston  of  Company  D,  was  the  only  officer  killed,  and  wliile  it  is  impracti- 
cable here  to  give  the  names  of  all  those  who  were  killed  or  severely  wounded, 
I  may  mention  in  the  latter  class  the  names  of  Lieut.  Col.  H,  G,  Tuthill,  Capt 
H.  A.  Wiley,  and  Lieut.  James  W.  Dow,  without  invidious  distinction. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give,  after  so  long  a  time,  a  clear  and  de- 
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tailed  statement  of  the  movements  of  the  regiment  during  the  whole  of  the 
battle,  for  on  the  second  and  third  days  the  corps  was  used  in  fragments  by 
bri|;adcs  and  divisions,  here  and  there,  as  the  pressing  need  for  reinforcements 
seemed  to  require.  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  our  division  had  a 
part  in  recovering  the  line,  and  saving  some  of  the  artillery  near  the  "  Peach 
Orchard,"  where  General  Sickles*  desperate  engagement  had  taken  place  just 
before.  On  the  third  day  we  were  just  in  rear  of  Cemetery  Hill  during  the 
furious  cannonade,  which  none  of  us  who  were  there  will  ever  forget,  and 
At  it*  close  were  rajiidly  moved  to  the  right,  and  then  across  Cemeter>^  Hill 
to  the  left,  arriving  there  just  in  time  to  see  Pettigrew's  Rebel  Division,  which 
wa.H  lo  liavc  supported  Pickett,  broken  and  put  to  flight  by  our  artillery  fire, 
and  to  witness  as  silent  but  anxious  spectators  a  part  of  the  splendid  charge 
of  I'ickctt's  Division,  and  its  crushing  repulse  by  the  Second  Corps. 

lUit  my  memory  of  the  first  day's  scenes  is  tolerably  clear,  and  having  rc- 
frcjihed  it  by  the  recollection  of  others,  among  whom  I  may  mention  Colonel 
Prey  and  Caj>lain  Starr,  it  has  seemed  to  me  appropriate  lo  recount  those 
scenes  more  fully  here.  We  had  bivouacked,  for  a  day  or  two  before  the 
battle,  in  the  vicinity  of  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  leaving  there  in  the  early  morning 
o(  July  1st,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  John  F.  Reynolds,  with  orders  to 
proceed  to  (iettysburg.  Before  reaching  the  town,  General  Reynolds  learned 
that  Duford's  Cavalry  was  already  engaged  with  Rebel  infantry  and  needed 
support.  So  we  were  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible,  our  brigade  having 
the  rear  of  the  corps  that  day,  and  coming  in  sight  of  Seminary  Ridge  about 
1 1  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  we  learned  that  General  Reynolds  had  been 
Ktili'd,  Wadsworth's  and  Doubleday's  Divisions  were  already  all  engaged, 
ijiut  our  division,  under  General  Robinson,  was  placed  in  reserve  near  the 
Seminary  building,  being  employed  for  a  part  of  the  time  until  afternoon  in 
the  coiistriu'tion  of  temporary  breastworks  from  rails  and  other  movable 
luutcnaJN,  u  little  lo  the  west  of  the  building. 

Tilt'  ra|iid  and  continuous  advance  of  the  Rebel  force  under  Gen,  A.  P.  Hill, 
from  tlie  west,  and  General  Ewell,  from  the  north,  soon  made  it  necessary 
lo  extend  our  line  of  battle  to  the  north  in  order  to  cover  the  Mumniasburg 
Koad,  along  wliicli  Eweirs  forces,  if  imopposed,  would  gain  the  right  and  rear 
«)f  (lie  l*'ir.Ht  Corps,  and  cut  it  off  from  the  town.  About  i  o'clock  the  Second 
Hrigade  of  our  division,  under  General  Baxter,  was  thus  used  to  prolong 
the  line  *4  battle  to  the  right,  along  the  ddge  and  to  the  west  of  it,  finding 
the  Kchtl  troops  already  nearing,  and  in  position  to  prevent  their  further 
advance  along  the  road.  At  about  the  same  time  the  Eleventh  Corps  began 
to  arrive  upon  tlic  field,  and  leaving  a  division  upon  Cemetery  Hill 
na  a  reserve,  I  wo  of  its  divisions  were  pushed  out  on  the  north  of  the 
towti  to  oppose  the  expected  advance  of  Ewell's  Corps  from  that  direction. 
Tltl*  dihpoaitioii  left  a  long  space  between  the  right  of  the  First  Corps  and 
llto  Irft  t»(  iIk'  Mrvenlh,  and  right  through  the  middle  of  that  space  ran  this 
MiMuniu»lMHg  Road,  by  which  Rodes'  Division  of  Ewell's  Corps  was  seeking 
hi  ie«i  li  llie  town.  Iverson's  Rebel  Brigade  had  the  advance  down  the  road, 
bn)  wriM  h.indsninelv  repulsed  by  Baxter's  Brigade,  aided  by  Cutler's  Brigade 
hI  W  ud'.wnrilt'(i  Division,  a  large  part  of  Iverson's  men  being  killed,  wounded 
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or  captured.  The  check  was,  however,  only  temporary,  and  reinforced  by 
the  brigades  of  Daniel  and  O'Neal  the  Rebels  again  advanced,  and  partly 
seized  the  stone  wall  running  along  tlie  ridge,  southerly  from  the  road. 

To  repel  their  attack  and  hold  the  line  at  this  point,  the  First  Brigade 
under  General  Paul,  which  was  the  sole  remaining  reserve  of  the  First  Corps, 
was  double-quicked  to  the  right,  and  ordered  to  take  position  to  the  right 
of  Baxter's  Brigade,  facing  partly  to  the  west  and  partly  to  the  north.  The 
Thirteenth  Massachusetts  was  on  the  right  of  the  brigade,  with  our  regiment 
next  to  it.  Coming  rapidly  into  line  we  encountered  a  destructive  fire  from 
the  Rebel  forces  sheltered  in  the  grove  and  behind  the  stone  wall,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  sustained  while  we 
were  in  this  position.  Finally,  under  the  personal  lead  of  Colonel  Prey,  we 
charged  over  the  stone  wall,  dislodging  and  driving  back  the  Rebel  forces  in 
confusion,  quite  a  number  of  prisoners  being  taken  by  the  companies  of  our 
regiment  under  command  of  Captains  Wiley  and  Dixon.  It  was  now 
nearly  3  o'clock,  and  the  whole  plain  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  town  seemed 
to  be  filled  with  the  advancing  Rebel  forces.  The  angle  between  the  First 
and  Eleventh  Corps  was  once  more  made  the  scene  of  a  determined  attack, 
but  without  success,  the  Rebels  being  driven  back.  We  followed  them 
for  a  short  distance  beyond  the  wall,  retiring  immediately,  however,  to  our 
former  position,  in  view  of  their  overpowering  numbers,  and  keeping  up  a 
constant  and  well-directed  musketry  fire  npon  such  of  them  as  were  within 
reach.  The  brunt  of  this  attack  fell  mainly  upon  our  brigade;  but  we  were 
aided  in  repulsing  it  by  the  enfilading  fire  from  two  of  the  regiments  of 
Baxter's  Brigade. 

Prior  to  this  time  General  Paul  had  been  severely  wounded,  losing  the 
sight  of  both  eyes.  The  two  senior  colonels  were  successively  wounded,  and 
the  brigade  had  been  practically  without  any  commander  for  some  time,  until 
at  this  point  Colonel  Prey  took  conmiand,  by  order  of  General  Robinson,  and 
retained  it  until  the  close  of  the  first  day's  engagement. 

An  open  space  of  300  yards  or  more  still  remained  between  the  right  of 
the  First  Corps  and  the  left  of  the  Eleventh,  perceiving  which,  part  of  Rodcs' 
Division  was  massed  for  attack  under  shelter  of  the  McLean  buildings  and 
shrubbery,  north  of  the  Mummasburg  Road.  We  had  no  reserve  left  to 
fill  this  gap,  and  I  was  now  directed  by  Colonel  Prey  to  find  the  nearest  brigade 
or  division  commander  of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  and  represent  to  him  the 
position  of  affairs,  and  the  danger  which  was  apparent,  that  the  enemy  thus 
massing  at  McLean's  would  penetrate  our  lines  through  this  opening,  which 
if  dune  in  sufficient  force  would  immediately  render  the  position  of  both  corps 
untenable.  I  was  unable  to  find  either  of  those  commanders,  but  delivered 
my  message  to  a  staff  officer,  and  the  commanding  officer  of  the  nearest 
Eleventh  Corps  troops  and  then  returned  to  the  regiment  Before  reaching 
it.  on  looking  back,  I  saw  that  the  right  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  was  rapidly 
being  driven  back,  and  its  brigade  nearest  us  was  changing  front  to  the  right 
in  order  to  protect  its  flank  and  line  of  retreat,  instead  of  coming  to  our 
aid.  The  anticipated  ad%'ance  upon  our  right  immediately  took  place,  and 
being  left  without  any   protection  on   that  flank,  we  were  subjected    to  a 
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MENT   TO    THE    GETTYSBURG 
i;iAL  ASSOCIATION. 
"F  Col.  Henry  G.  Tuthill. 

It  this  place  was  I  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
I  resentation  speech,  consequently  I  am  wholly  im- 
.],  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  diffidence  I  now  address 

wc  meet  on  memorial  ground,  where  a  little  more  than 

-  '  >.  our  gallant  regiment    led  almost  the  advance  of  that 

eved  such  signal  victory. 

wur  blood  that  the  Nation  might  live.     Here  our  comrades 

.OS  in  defence  of  thai  flag  which  is  tlie  emblem  of  liberty  in 

treason  received  its  death  blow.     Here  in  this  beautiful  valley 

>>i  the  most  momentous  battles  of  history.     Here  the  tide  of 

ij}ijd  and   turned   back   dismayed   and   discomfitted;  and   it   is 

.l»lc  pride  that  we  recount  the  valor  of  officers  and  men  of  the 

•d  and  fourth  Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers  in  that  bloody 

'  ord  imperishably  engraved  upon  this  monument  of  granite,  speaks 
I  mil  any  words  of  mine  of  the  valor  of  this  gallant  regiment. 
I'lFuired  and  ninety-nine  officers  and  men,  killed,  wounded  and  missing, 
.•,o  reported  for  duty  upon  the  morning  of  the  fight. 
.]  nuw  by  the  generosity  of  the  State  of  New  York,  we  come  to  dedicate 
njonument  that  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  our  fallen  comrades. 
-Ill  to  you,  sir,  as  the  representative  of  the  Gettysburg  Monument  As- 
jiition,  we  intrust  its  keeping,  trusting    that  these  way-marks  along    the 
liighway  of  life  will  ever  be  protected  and  cherished  by  a  united  and  grateful 
people. 

And  as  we  shall  make  our  pilgrimages  to  this  spot  in  the  years  to  come, 
may  it  be  an  incentive  that  shall  keep  our  loyalty  to  the  old  flag  unwavering 
v;hiJe  life  shall  last.  And  when  we  have  answered  to  the  last  roll-call,  and 
fought  manfully  the  battles  of  life,  may  we  be  of  that  happy  company  who 
shall  receive  the  welcome  plaudit  of  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants." 


THE  104th  new  YORK  AT  GETTYSBURG, 
By  Col.  Gilbert  G.  Prey. 
The  30th  of  June,  1863,  found  our  corps  near  Emmitsburg,  Md.  Wads- 
worth's  Division  was  within  five  miles  of  Gettysburg;  Robinson's,  with  which 
was  the  One  hundred  and  fourth,  bivouacked  that  night  at  Emmitsburg.  On 
the  morning  of  July  ist,  orders  came  to  move.  General  Wadsworth's  Division 
had   the  lead  in  the   march.    General   Doubleday's   followed,   with   General 
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Robinson's  in  the  rear.  Our  march  was  north,  towards  Gettysburg,  on  the 
Emmitsburg  Pike.  A  mile  from  Gettysburg  we  obliqued  to  tlie  left,  crossing 
the  field  towards  the  Seminary  and  striking  Seminary  Ridge  near  the  Hagers- 
town  Road,  taking  position  on  the  north  side  of  the  grove  and  on  the  west 
slope  of  the  ridge.  Here  we  were  first  under  fire  at  Gettysburg.  Soon  we 
were  moved  fartlier  north  towards  the  railroad  track,  witii  order  to  keep  our 
guns  unloaded.  The  day  had  become  quite  showery.  At  this  place  Colonel 
Root  of  the  Ninety-fourth  was  wounded  by  an  exploding  shell.  From  this 
point  we  moved  still  farther  north.  In  this  movement  our  brigade  became 
so  mixed  with  Baxter's  that  when  we  were  across  tlie  railroad  the  Thirteenth 
Massachusetts  Regiment  was  in  line  fronting  the  Mummasburg  Road  on  the 
east  slope  of  Seminar)-  Ridge,  the  One  hundred  and  fourth  on  the  left  of  the 
Thirteenth,  obliquing  across  the  ridge  westerly  to  a  stone  wall.  This  wall 
made  an  acute  angle  with  the  road,  leaving  a  very  obtuse  angle  in  the  battle 
lines.  To  our  left  on  and  along  the  ridge  southerly  was  the  Ninety-seventh 
New  York  of  Baxter's  Brigade.  Joining  the  Ninety-seventh  was  the  One 
hundred  and  seventh  Pennsylvania,  then  the  Sixteenth  Maine,  and  the  Ninety- 
fourth  New  York.  The  Ninety-fourth  and  the  Ninety-seventh  had  exchanged 
brigades. 

While  the  brigade  was  awaiting  orders  and  the  regiments  were  taking  posi- 
tion I  received  an  order  from  General  Robinson  in  person  to  form  on  the  right 
of  the  Thirteenth  Massachusetts.  I  moved  to  form  on  the  right,  and  so 
moved  obliquely  to  the  line  of  the  Thirteenth,  when  there  came   from  the 

crest  of  the  ridge  a  stentorian  voice:    **  Colonel  Prey, you,  where 

are  you  going?  Form  on  the  left,"  I  glanced  to  the  rear  and  saw  at  once 
that  1  was  Just  in  position  so  that  by  flanking  to  the  left  I  would  form  on 
the  left  of  the  Thirteenth  as  nicely  as  if  on  brigade  drill.  Remembering  that 
the  guns  were  unloaded,  and  knowing  that  we  would  be  engaged  immediately, 
I  gave  the  command  to  "March!  Load  at  willl"  The  One  hundred  and 
fourth  formed  on  the  left  of  the  Thirteenth  on  that  occasion  in  as  good  style 
as  General  Robinson  ever  formed  a  regiment,  or  that  he  ever  manoeuvered 
in  a  brigade  drill. 

Not  until  this  time  did  General  Paul  appear  on  the  field,  and  while  riding 
up  in  the  rear  of  the  One  hundred  and  fourth  was  shot  throutjh  the  face, 
destroying  one  eye  and  coming  out  under  the  other,  but  not  injuring  it.  My 
horse  was  hit  at  the  same  time,  obliging  me  to  dismount,  which  General 
Robinson  said  he  very  much  regretted  as  he  wanted  all  his  regimental  com- 
manders mounted;  yet,  I  remember  seeing  all  of  the  regimental  commanders 
unmounted  during  that  fight. 

The  brigade  was  getting  demoralized  by  having  no  brigade  commander.  I 
saw  General  Robinson  near  where  he  had  given  me  his  forcible  command, 
and  asked  who  was  in  command  of  the  brigade,  as  General  Paul  had  been 
taken  from  the  field  wounded.  He  said,  "  Where  is  Colonel  Root?  *'  "  Don't 
know;  not  here."  "Where  is  Colonel  Leonard?"  "Not  with  his  regi- 
ment"    "  You  are  next  in  rank,  take  command  of  the  brigade!  " 

The  firing  was  tremendous  from  the  angle  of  the  road  and  the  stone  wall. 
Seven  color  bearers  had  already  been  shot  down.     Upon  coming  up  from 
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the  right  and  reaching  the  angle  I  saw  that  in  a  few  minutes  we  would  Iiave 
no  men  left,  and  gave  the  command  to  the  left  wing  o[  the  regiment  to  charge 
on  the  wall  or  they  would  all  soon  be  dead  men.  Do  you  remember  it, 
comrades?  Do  you  remember  that  you  hesitated?  That  was  the  only  time 
I  ever  knew  the  One  hundred  and  fourth  to  hesitate,  I  stepped  iii  front  and 
said,  "  rU  lead  you,  boys."  You  followed.  The  wall  was  taken  and  you 
were  safe.  I  went  back  to  the  right  wing;  we  made  a  similar  charge  on 
the  Mummasburg  Road,  and  not  only  took  our  position  but  captured  over 
60  prisoners,  which  we  sent  to  the  rear.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Batchelder  of 
the  Thirteenth  Massachusetts  took  them  from  our  detail  as  they  passed  his 
regiment  and  reported  Uiem  captured  by  the  Thirteenth. 

Upon  passing  up  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge  I  saw  a  column  of  Confederates 
passing  into  the  McLean  timber,  and  calculated  they  would  be  too  many  for 
us,  as  we  had  thus  far  three  to  one  against  us.  I  reported  the  fact  la  General 
Robinson,  and  that  we  would  need  reinforcement  to  hold  our  position.  The 
Sixteenth  Maine  was  sent  to  the  angle,  and  while  it  was  moving  the  order 
came  to  fall  back  to  the  timber,  near  the  railroad  leading  to  Chambersburg. 
We  fell  back,  forming  in  good  shape  except  the  One  hundred  and  seventh 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  in  command  of  its  lieutenant  colonel.  We  next 
received  an  order  to  fall  back  further,  as  the  portion  of  the  Eleventh  Corps, 
north  of  Gettysburg,  was  running  like  scared  sheep.  We  were  obliged  to 
fall  back  across  the  valley  and  just  got  through  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
*'  by  the  skin  of  our  teeth,"  running  the  gauntlet  through  a  storm  of  bullets. 
If  General  Howard  had  been  on  the  plain  with  his  men,  and  not  allowed  the 
Confederate  troops  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  First  Corps,  who  were  doing 
so  splendidly,  he  would  have  been  in  better  business  than  where  he  was  on 
the  ridge. 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  No  man  could  then  or  can  now,  with  any  glass, 
stand  on  Cemetery  Hilt  and  see  even  the  ground  over  which  the  First  Corps 
fought  that  day,  except  one  brigade  on  the  extreme  right.  A  strip  of  timber 
along  the  ridge  from  the  Mummasburg  Road  to  a  point  opposite  the  Round 
Tops  hid  the  manoeuvring  of  Lee's  forces.  Besides,  there  were  clumps  of 
timber  here  and  tliere  along  the  whole  ridge.  General  Howard  told  you 
over  at  Silver  Lake  that  he  commanded  the  First  Corps  while  on  Cemetery 
Hill  with  his  glass,  after  General  Reynolds  was  killed.  As  I  remember,  Gen- 
eral Doubleday  did.  He  told  you  that  he  it  was  who  established  the  ground 
for  fighting  Lee's  forces  at  Gettysburg.  History  says  General  Hancock  did, 
being  sent  out  for  that  purpose  by  General  Meade. 

If  I  hadn't  been  in  the  strife  at  Gettysburg  I  would  have  gone  out  from 
that  lecture  with  the  idea  that  Genera!  Howard  fought  the  whole  battle.  Be- 
cause a  general  outranks  others,  it's  no  reason  he  should  assume  to  have 
done  all  the  work.  General  Butterfield,  at  the  meeting  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Posts 
of  Livingston  and  Allegany,  at  Nuntta.  said  that  the  private  soldier  did  some 
of  the  work  of  putting  down  the  Rehellion.  He  is  the  only  general  officer 
I  ever  heard  talk  who  gave  any  credit  to  the  men  in  the  ranks.  A  little 
word  is  too  often  omitted  after  a  general's  name;  it  is  "  men,"  and  the  gen- 
eral's name  should  be  followed  by  an  apostrophe  and  an  "  s/*    Had  there 
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been  none  to  do  the  fighting  but  those  who  wore  shoLilder  straps,  there 
would  have  been  small  chance  of  putting  down  the  Rebellion. 

General  Wadsworth's  Division  after  the  first  day  was  in  position  east  of 
Cemetery  Hill,  between  the  Eleventh  and  the  Twelfth  Corps,  near  Gulp's  Hill; 
Doublcday's,  on  the  left  of  the  Second  Corps,  toward  Round  Top;  Robinson's, 
in  Zieglers  Grove,  south  of  the  Cemetery,  on  the  right  of  the  Second  Corps. 
General  Robinson  on  arriving  at  the  Cemetery  Hill  transferred  Colonel 
Coulter  with  his  regiment  from  Baxter's  Brigade  to  Paul's,  and  Colonel  Coul- 
ter, being  superior  in  rank,  replaced  me  in  conmiand  of  the  brigade.  In  a  few 
days  he  exchanged  Colonel  Coulter's  regiment  for  the  Ninetieth  Pennsylvania, 
and  Colonel  Lylc  took  command  of  the  brigade.  Don't  such  things  look  a 
little  like  the  shadow  of  Thoroughfare  Gap? 

At  the  close  of  the  first  day's  fight  the  reported  casualties  in  the  One  hun- 
dred and  fourth  was  just  one-half  of  its  morning  strength.  During  the  second 
day  we  occupied  a  position  along  the  Baltimore  Pike  on  the  east  slope  of  the 
hill  until  the  battle  commenced,  when  we  were  moved  to  Ziegler's  Grove. 
Near  dark  \vc  and  the  Sixteenth  Maine  were  moved  up  on  the  double-quick  to 
help  the  Second  Corps  save  their  cannon,  which  were  between  the  lines,  witli 
all  the  horses  killed.  They  were  hauled  off  by  hand  and  all  the  pieces  saved.  As 
we  arrived  the  last  Confederate  cannon  was  fired  on  that  part  of  the  field.  It 
cut  down  two  or  three  men  of  the  Sixteenth  Maine,  and  struck  ground  some 
five  or  six  feet  from  where  I  stood.  We  were  soon  marched  back  to  Ziegler's 
Grove.  The  One  hundred  and  fourth  was  then  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  bat- 
teries, and  bivouacked  for  the  night. 

When  the  battle  opened  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  we  were  moved 
to  the  stone  wall  in  front  of  the  batteries  and  near  the  Emmitsburg  Pike.  We 
were  in  front  of  Pettigrew's  Division,  which  moved  with  General  Pickett  on 
his  famous  charge. 

The  only  casualty  I  am  able  to  name  on  the  third  day  was  the  wounding  of 
Sergeant  Gouber,  of  Company  F,  by  a  sharpshooter,  when  on  his  way  to  the 
picket  line. 

The  monument  of  the  One  hundred  and  fourth  Regiment  says  "  eleven 
killed."  I  think  it  should  say  twenty-two.  I  understand  the  only  casualties 
put  on  the  monuments  were  those  sent  in  on  the  first  hasty  report,  instead  of 
the  full  number  for  the  three  days'  fighting.* 

We  remained  at  the  Grove  on  the  4th  and  5th,  while  the  dead  were  being 
buried,  and  on  the  6th  followed  the  Confederates  towards  Wiltiamsport,  where 
they  were  allowed  to  cross  the  Potomac. 

♦The  regimental  report  of  its  casu^ties,  or  *'  notniral  list,"  was  made  after  the  third 
day.  There  were  11  killed  and  18  mortally  wounded  in  this  regiment;  but  in  reporting 
its  losses  the  latter  were  necessarily  included  with  the  wounded,  some  of  whom  were 
prohably  killed.  Had  the  corps  retained  possession  of  the  ground  the  return  could  have 
he  en  more  accurately  classified, —  E4 


i,  H.  LTOS  THCTT. 


107th    new   YORK    INFANTRY. 


r.  J.  uvxKKtcE,  raoTO. 


Bouth  slope  of  Gulp's  HIH,  near  Spangler's  Spring.  Tlie  open  field  in  rear  of  monument  is  that  orpr  which 
the  Tu-enty-sevenfh  Indiana  and  Seuom)  Miusaachiisotis  niado  their  memorable  chnrpe  nn  July  3ci. 
The  marker  In  Ihp  centre  of  the  fl»flrl  IndtcAt^s  tlie  spot  to  which  thp  T^v-pnty-seTpinth  udvaneed.  At 
thK  time  the  grouii'l  ivhere  ihe  Oue  ITumlrud  und  Serentb  monument  Btandx  wus  «>ci"iipie<1  l>y 
Smith's  Virginia  Briga/Je.    Thes  Secfinrl  and  Twenty •«eventh  startecJ  from  the  opposlio  Elde  of  tiie  Held 
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(INSCRIPTIONS.) 


(Front.) 
10:  N.  Y.  INFANTRY 

3rd  brigade 

1st  division 

12th  corps 

(Rez/erse.) 
Occupied  this  position 

ON  THE  morning  OF  JULY  2, 

withdrawn  at  7  p.  m.,  and  sent  to  near 

Little  Round  Top. 

returning  during  the  night 

found  these  works 

in  possession  of  the  enemy. 

During  the  morning  of  July  3, 

WAS  IN  position  NEAR  BALTIMORE  PiKE. 
KeOCCUPIED  these  WORKS  ABOUT  2  P.  M. 

(Right  Side.) 
Engaged  in  all 

the  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  I2TH  CORPS 

IN  THE  East 

AND 

THE  20TH  Corps  in  the  West, 

FROM  AnTIETAM 
TO  close  OF  THE  WaI. 
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D€DIC\TION  OF  MONUMENT. 
jmtm  REGIMENT  INFANTRY. 

September  17,  1888L 
Ammubss  of  Gen.  Alex.  S  Diveji. 

*llc  'ytftttd  oi  grettest  despondency  in  the  struggle  for  the  preserve 

a  waft  m  the  hat  days  of  June  and  on  the  ist  of  July,  1862.    Oa 

v^ifd,  l9^  the  Government  was  so  sure  o£  its  strength  as  to 

s  ^«f  the  may  to  cease.     This  order  must  have  been  givsn  either 

^  gt  libl^  jtnagtb  oi  the  enemy  or  without  calculating  the  waste  of 

lilt  ^itViy  ^*9it  sadEPms;  desertion  and  the  casualties  of  battle.     While  other 

^ii»  gi  CMMCKft  wtre  Dot  overlooked,  the  great  expecution  of  the  Nation 

.iW  tMi  te  ^coipation  of  Richmond  and  the  capture  of  Lee's  army 

Hnl^  iik  Ul«  wtiittr  oi  1862  an  army  considered  by  all,  including  its  gallant 

<Q9IHMilli^  T|m>  (o  the  achievement,  was  in  the  field.    A  campaign  was  com- 

m^^si  ih^  wa»  c\>cifidently  believed  would  meet  this  expectation.     Why  it 

1^1  .  r<>dli2e<d  I  do  not  consider,  further  than  to  say  that  it  was  not 

^Miik  ^Mlfc  ^  CQUnCCw  bravery,  or  skill  on  the  part  of  the  grand  old  Army 

v'i    he  ^Uniliftr.  W  the  ifeneralship  of  its  commander.     After  the  most  heroic 

11  4  bi«ult  lasting  from  the  25th  of  June  to  the  2d  of  July,  against 

HViM>4^«inwnlb<in^iMt«ad  of  entering  Richmond,  all  that  was  achieved  was 

.  x^xc  j«l  ^  jhOMti  Kntr,  from  which  Richmond  might  be  besieged.     How- 

tlMft  advantage  may  have  been  regarded  at  that  time,  it  took 

■'V^racttd  campaign  and  equally  sanguinary  series  of  battles  to 

«iMt  l«^e  tt  a  later  date.     Critics  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  are, 

aN(V^  ^^^  ^^»  ^vided  as  to  the  wisdom  of  abandoning  this  base 

'^  T$6l,  to  be  obtained  at  a  later  day  by  a  greater  expenditure 

^  .  vents  only  to  show  the  state  of  feeling  throughout  the 

-.  —  t  that  a  campaign    that  was    confidently  expected    to 

I  only  obtained  a  base  from  which  Richmond  might  be 

!  .otmtry  seemed  paralyzed,  if  not  in  despair,  by  this  dis- 

>  juncture  the  governors  of  most  of  the  loyal  States,  at 

i^Iovcmor  Morgan  of  our  own  State,  tendered  to  the  Presi- 

gii^ ^^  ISO  the  army.    Answering  the  address  of  these  governors, 

^i..  IS*.«A^-  a  proclamation  calling  for  volunteers  to  the  number  of 

v\kI  iiHlicating  the  proportion  of  each  State.     On  the  night  of  the 

\«  '  vTomnion  with  almost  ever>'body  the  gloom  that  seemed 

V^   ,      .    ,  .  at  a  late  hour,  sitting  on  the  door-step  of  my  lodgings, 

%  W^  C«*W»  to  me*  saying  the  President  wanted  to  see  me  at  Mr.  Seward's 

|(^«NMk    ^^Wtr  te(ore  having  received  so  distinguished  a  summons  I  followed 

^  mMMH^  ^  ^^^^'    Arriving  at  the  Secretary's  house,  I  found  there  none 

|yyA  ^  S^mwy*  Mr,  Van  Valkenburgh  and  Theodore  Pomeroy,    On  enter- 
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ing  the  room,  Mr.  Seward,  without  the  customary  greeting,  in  what  was  for 
him  a  most  abrupt  manner,  said:  "  Diven,  can't  you  go  home  and  raise  a 
regiment?"  To  make  my  answer  a  little  more  curt  than  the  question,  I  said 
"  Yes,"  He  then  rose  hastily  and  greeted  me  with  more  warmth  than  he  had 
ever  shown  towards  me  before,  and  then  told  me  that  the  President  had  been 
with  him  until  a  late  hour;  that  he  had  sent  for  a  number  of  the  New  York 
members  of  Congress,  whom  the  President  had  asked  to  raise  regiments;  that 
they  had  not  met  with  much  encouragement,  more  than  a  promise  to  think 
of  it;  that  Pomeroy  and  Van  Valkenburgh  had  agreed  to  go  home  and  try,  and 
they  at  a  late  hour  suggested  that  he  send  for  me;  that  the  President  and  all 
had  left,  as  it  was  past  12,  and  that  Van  Valkenburgh  and  Pomeroy  had  waited 
to  see  what  I  would  say.  He  then  said :  "  Your  promptness  was  somewhat 
a  surprise,  but  nothing  could  gratify  me  more.     Be  off  to-morrow." 

By  this  time  I  began  to  consider  the  undertaking  I  had  assumed  so  promptly. 
I  asked  him  to  give  me  a  letter  to  Charles  Cook,  the  value  of  whose  influence 
I  well  understood.  He  at  once  sat  down  and  wrote  probably  the  most  laconic 
letter  of  his  life.  It  simply  said,  "  Help  Diven."  I  have  alluded  to  the  events 
leading  up  to  this  interview  at  the  Secretary's  house,  because  it  was  then 
and  there  the  One  hundred  and  seventh  Regiment  had  its  inception.  Van 
Valkenburgh,  Pomeroy,  and  my r  elf,  late  as  it  was,  went  to  Pomeroy 's  rooms 
and  arranged  that  they  should  leave  in  the  morning,  and  that  I  should  remain 
until  the  session  of  the  House,  and  ask  leave  of  absence  for  each  one.  I 
desired  to  stay  because  a  few  days  before  I  had  prepared  a  bill  for  the  enlist- 
ment of  colored  troops,  giving  notice  of  its  introduction,  and  was  waiting 
until,  in  the  order  of  business,  I  could  introduce  it.  The  bill  was  in  my  desk 
in  the  House,  and  I  wanted  to  commit  it  to  some  member  friendly  to  its  passage. 
In  asking  leave  of  absence  I  obtained  leave  for  remarks,  and  used  the  privi- 
lege to  allude  to  tliis  bill,  and  to  make  an  argument  in  its  favor.  I  gave  it  to 
the  care  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  who  greatly  improved  its  provisions  before 
its  passage.  I  allude  to  this  as  a  good  excuse  for  disobeying  Seward's  order 
to  leave  in  the  morning.  As  it  was^  I  reached  home  on  the  evening  of  the  8th, 
in  time  to  forward  my  letter  to  Cook,  with  a  letter  of  my  own  about  as  remark- 
able for  brevity  as  the  one  fon,varded,  and,  coming  from  me,  not  at  all  remark- 
able for  some  bad  grammar.  I  had  the  satisfaction  the  next  day  but  one  to 
receive  a  printed  handbill  containing  a  copy  of  Seward's  letter  and  mine, 
and  calling  a  war  meeting  at  the  court-house  in  Havana.  And  that  meeting 
opened  the  ball  for  recruiting  the  One  hundred  and  seventh. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Van  Valkenburgh  had  convened  what  was  called 
the  senatorial  committee  for  volunteer  recruiting  for  the  Twenty-seventh  Sena- 
torial District,  and  arranged  for  enlisting  and  officering  a  regiment,  with  Van 
Valkenburgh  as  colonel,  myself  as  lieutenant  colonel,  and  Colonel  Smith  as 
major.  A  series  of  meetings  was  arranged  for  Corning,  Bath  and  Addison, 
which  were  attended  and  addressed  by  Van  Valkenburgh,  Smith,  and  others. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  a  meeting  in  Elmira,  Every  man,  woman  and 
child  seemed  to  be  a  recruiting  agent,  and  so  rapirl  were  the  eiilistmcnls.  that 
after  the  meetings  alluded  to,  Van  Valkenburgh  had  all  he  could  do  in  attend- 
ing to  the  mustering  in  and  organizing  the  recruits,  a.i  office  for  which  he 
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was  thorouglily  qualified,  liaving-  discharged  this  duty  in  organizing  the  first 
volunteers  for  the  service.  On  this  occasion  he  was  assisted  by  Colonel  Smith, 
Meantime  a  scries  of  war  meclings  for  djfTercnt  places  in  the  counties  of 
Schuyler,  Cheinung,  Steuben,  and  Allegany  were  advertised.  The  late  Dr, 
Tracy  Beadle,  Rev.  Thomas  K,  Dcecher  and  myself  addressed  these  meetings, 
Dr»  Beadle  furnishing  his  carnage  for  our  conveyance. 

I  had  more  than  once  attended  public  meetings  on  political  and  other  oc- 
casions when  excitement  ran  high,  but  I  never  witnessed  anything  to  com- 
pare with  the  enthusiasm  attending  these  gatherings.  There  were  no  divisions, 
no  politics,  nothing  but  a  united  zeal  to  sustain  the  GovernmenL  lliese  meet- 
ings were  arranged  for  two  each  day,  one  by  day  and  one  by  night.  Most  of 
our  night  meetings  were  out-door  by  torch-light,  for  want  of  halls  large  enough 
to  contain  the  crowd.  Appeals  at  these  meetings  were  for  enlistments  for  those 
willing  to  enlist,  and  for  money  from  those  that  did  not  enlist,  to  be  given  as 
bounty  to  those  that  did.  Our  appeals  in  either  case  never  went  unanswered. 
W'c  had  gone  through  the  program  for  Schuyler,  Chemung,  and  Steuben,  and 
were  at  our  third  meeting  in  Allegany,  when  I  was  telegraphed  by  Van  Val- 
kenburgh  that  the  regiment  was  full,  organization  complete,  and  ordered  at 
once  to  Washington.  I  left  in  the  middle  of  a  grand  meeting  at  Friendship  to 
join  the  regiment,  and  I  always  consider  the  set-vice  I  rendered  the  country 
in  raising  the  regiment  much  greater  than  commanding  it.  We  had  at  these 
meetings  not  only  recruited  the  quota  for  this  regiment,  but  a  surplus  of  400 
to  be  organized  in  another  regiment. 

In  about  four  weeks  from  the  time  General  Van  Valkenburgh  and  myself 
left  Washington,  we  were  back  with  as  fine  a  regiment  as  was  ever  mustered 
into  service.  On  leaving  the  cars  at  Washington  Station  we  were  formed  in 
line  and  reviewed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  Seward,  who  were  there 
awaiting  our  arrival.  This  distinction  was  awarded  us  in  consideration  of  our 
being  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  for  300,000.  In  addition  to  this  honor 
the  Governor  of  our  State  presented  us  a  banner.  We,  however,  had  little 
precedence  m  this  exhibition  of  loyalty  from  our  own  and  other  States.  New 
regiments  from  all  parts  of  the  country  arrived  faster  than  they  could  be 
assigned  to  brigades  and  divisions.  Our  own  regiment  was  not  assigned  to  a 
brigade  until  on  the  march  to  meet  the  enemy  at  Antietam,  and  when  the  order 
came  assigning  us  to  General  Gordon's  brigade,  I  spent  half  a  day  among  a 
confused  mass  of  moving  troops  trying  to  find  him.  I  have  no  occasion  to 
detail  events  known  to  you  as  well  as  to  myself,  between  our  arrival  at  Wash- 
ington and  our  first  battle  at  Antietam;  but  I  am  proud  to  say  that  at  that 
first  baptism  of  war  the  regiment  acquitted  itself,  not  as  a  regiment  of  raw 
recruits,  but  as  tried  veterans.  And  we  were  so  reported  by  our  command- 
ing general.  It  was  by  accident  that  we  were  placed  in  a  position  that  is 
most  trying  to  real  courage.  We  had  been  ordered  by  General  Gordon  to 
change  our  position,  and  while  executing  tliat  order  were  stopped  by  General 
French  and  ordered  to  support  a  battery  whose  support  had  just  retreated. 
And  there  for  weary  hours  under  fire  from  the  enemy,  without  emptying  a 
nuisket,  we  kept  our  position  until  the  suspension  of  the  fight. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  weary  life  of  the  regiment  from  its  participa- 
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Hon  in  this,  its  first  gjeat  battle,  to  that  of  its  next  at  Chancelloovilte,  in  which 
it  lost  nothing  of  the  reputation  gained  at  Antietam,  other  than  to  allude  to  our 
losses  from  sickness.  Soon  after  Antietam,  while  encamped  at  Maryland 
Heights,  we  were  first  deprived  of  our  honored,  revered,  and  loved  Colonel 
Van  Vr.lkenburgh,  from  a  disease  caused  by  exposure,  from  which  he  never 
fully  recovered,  resulting  in  his  death  a  few  months  ago.  Added  to  this  was 
a  prevailing  disease,  designated  by  the  doctors  as  pneumonia,  that  continued 
with  the  regiment  through  the  winter,  and  to  which  more  than  100  of  our 
comrades  succumbed.  At  Fairfax  Station,  on  a  forced  march  to  participate  in 
the  battle  oi  Fredericksburg,  we  were  ordered  to  send  all  unable  to  endure  a 
forced  march  to  Washington.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith,  being  at  that  time 
on  tlie  sick-list,  was  detailed  with  about  thirty  disaljled  men  in  accordance 
with  this  order,  and  the  regiment  was  thrreafter  deprived  of  his  valuable  ser- 
vices. It  siiould  be  mentioned  that  on  the  resignation  of  Van  Valkenburgh 
I  was  advanced  to  the  colonelcy,  and  Major  Smith  to  the  lieutenant  colonelcy, 
and  on  Smith's  resignation,  Captain  Colby  was  advanced  to  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  Capt.  William  F.  Fox  to  the  rank  of  major.  These  were  the  only  changes 
in  the  field  and  staff  of  the  regiment  during  my  command. 

The  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  it  seems  to  me,  was  the  saddest  event  of 
the  war.  Our  defeat  arose  from  no  want  of  bravery  on  the  part  of  our  troops, 
and  few  regiments  exhibited  more  courage  than  the  One  hundred  and  seventh. 
There  may  have  been  a  Providence  in  that  defeat.  It  emboktencd  the  enemy 
to  lake  the  offensive  in  leading  to  his  overthrow  on  this  battlefield.  Soon  after 
Chancel  lorsville  I  left  the  regiment,  and  its  course  after  that  can  be  better 
related  by  the  officer  succeeding  me.  I  knew  enough  of  it,  however,  to  state 
that  it  lost  none  of  its  reputation,  and  that  its  service  clearly  entitled  it  to  the 
recognition  given  it  on  this  occasion.  The  field  of  no  battle  in  the  world  is 
marked  by  mementos  of  events  as  this.  Statues  to  mark  the  places  where 
heroes  fell,  and  monuments  to  tell  where  regiments  fought  and  bled.  Com- 
rades, we  that  still  survive  may  justly  take  pride  in  that  our  regiment  is  not 
left  out  in  these  testimonials  of  a  Nation's  gratitude. 


TRANSFER  OF  MONUMENT. 
Address  by  Gen.  N.  M,  Crane. 

Comrades  of  the  One  hundred  and  seventh  New  York: 

After  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  are  again  assembled  upon  this  im- 
mortal battlefield,  a  small  number  of  those  who  stood  with  us  on  that  day. 
The  circumstances  by  which  we  arc  surrounded  are  very  different  from  tliose 
of  July  2  and  3,  1863.  We  are  assembled  here  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  dedi- 
cating this  beautiful  monument,  presented  to  us  by  the  great  and  noble  State 
of  New  York,  to  commemorate  the  bravery,  valor  and  self-sacrifice  made  by 
you  on  that  day  in  behalf  of  our  Stale  and  Nation.  It  was  upon  this  Hne  that 
tlie  glorious  old  Twelfth  Corps  stood,  firm  as  the  rocks  by  which  we  are  sur- 
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rounded,  for  long^  hours  resisting:  the  assaults  of  our  enemies  directed  upon 
this  point  (or  tJie  purpose  of  turning  this  flank  of  our  army.  After  rwenty- 
ttx  years  I  again  see,  tn  imagination,  the  long  lines  of  gray  rushing  upon  us 
with  savage  energy.  Amid  flame  and  smoke,  amid  the  roar  of  musketry  and 
storm  of  deadly  missiles,  with  the  dead  and  wounded  fallii^  around  us,  the 
gailant  One  hundred  and  seventh  Stood  like  a  wall,  firm  and  unfahentig,  deter- 
mined that  no  po^er  should  move  us  from  octr  poshion.  On  our  right  and 
left  the  gallant  men  of  other  regiments  resented  the  furious  attack  for  hours, 
until  the  enemy  was  hurled  back,  shattered  and  bleeding  from  our  determined 
frooL  At  this  point,  on  that  memorable  day,  you  assisted  to  repulse  one  of 
the  famous  fighting  corps  of  Lee's  army, —  Jackson's  old  corps, —  and  sent 
them  to  the  rear  dcfcate<l,  shattered,  and  demoralized.  On  this  line  was  made 
one  of  the  most  ferocious  assaults,  with  long  and  stubborn  determination,  that 
was  made  on  this  field,  not  excepting  the  famous  charge  of  Pickett's  Division 
at  a  later  hour  of  the  same  day  on  another  part  of  our  lines,  ilic  defeat  of  which 
foreshadowed  the  result  of  this  great  battle. 

This  monument  will  be  a  lasting  record  of  your  devotion  and  bravery  as 
long  as  granite  will  endure.  Future  generations  will  visit  this  famous  field, 
and  gaze  with  wonder  and  admiration  upon  this  spot,  made  sacred  by  your 
blood  and  devotion.  Many  comrades  who  stood  side  by  side  with  us  on  that 
day  have  found  a  bloody  grave,  from  the  Tennessee  to  Atlanta,  from  Atlanta 
to  the  Sea,  and  at  Bentonsville  and  Averasborough.  Time  has  silvered  the  hair 
of  all  of  us,  and  in  a  few  more  years  all  who  are  now  present  will  have  passed 
away.  But  you  leave  to  your  children  a  lasting  legacy  more  valuable  than  all 
else  on  earth  —  the  record  of  a  faithful,  brave  devotion  to  your  country,  and 
the  knowledge  that  by  your  deeds  and  suffering  this  grand  and  glorious  Nation 
was  preserved,  and  the  liberties  handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers  were 
preserved  and  maintained :  that  the  curse  of  slavery  was  forever  wiped  out 
from  this  continent,  and  millions  of  human  beings  forever  made  free;  that  the 
great  principle  was  carried  out  that  all  men  were  born  free  and  equal  and 
«;hall  have  equal  rights  under  the  Constitution  and  laws;  and  that  you  demon- 
strated to  the  world  that  the  government  made  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people  will  be  forever  maintained 

Mr.  Krauth,  as  the  representative  of  the  One  hundred  and  seventh  New 
York  Volunteers,  I  hand  over  the  custody  of  this  monument  to  the  Gettys- 
burg Battlefield  Association,  which  you  represent,  knowing  it  will  be  in  safc- 
kecijjng,  and  forever  preserved  for  the  purposes  intended. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH, 
By  Capt.  Arthur  S.  Fitch. 
There  were  400  of  *'  ours  "  who  awakened  as  the  shrill  notes  of  the  reveille 
echoed  among  the  Allatoona  Hills  in  Georgia,  at  3:50  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  May  25,  1864,  Four  hundred  seasoned  veterans,  young  in  years,  but  full- 
grown  soldiers  in  experience.  We  hat!  received  our  baptism  of  fire  at  bloody 
Antietam,  faced  the  terror  of  those  dark  woods  at  Chaiicellorsvillc.  aitd  had 
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stood  '•  where  the  earth  trembled  "  at  Gettysburg.  We  had  come  with  Sher- 
man's victorious  armies  from  Middle  Tennessee  well  into  the  interior  of 
Georgia,  and  thus  far  success  had  been  our  constant  companion.  There  was 
a  buoyancy  of  feeling  and  a  consciousness  that  we  were  invincible,  and  the 
sun  arose  that  da)-  on  as  confident  and  well-ordered  an  array  of  soldiers  as 
anywhere  marched  beneath  the  flag. 

1  see  them  now,  as  they  stood  in  line  on  that  bright  May  morning,  the  break- 
fast of  coffee,  hard  tack,  and  meat  disposed  of,  accoutrements  slung,  guns 
taken  from  the  stack  and  carefully  wiped  and  examined,  awaiting  the  com- 
mand for  another  day's  advance.  There  is  no  look  of  care  or  anxiety  on  their 
faces.  Theirs  but  to  obey  whatever  others  commanded.  '*  Theirs  but  to  do." 
Alas!  Alas!  How  little  thought  we  that  for  more  than  two  score  of  our  num- 
ber the  *'  death  watch  "  had  already  been  set;  that  for  many  a  loved  comrade 
the  last  earthly  bivouac  had  been  broken,  the  last  "  harnessing  up  "  and  prepa- 
ration for  the  day's  march  had  been  made ;  and  that  the  day  begun  so  bUthely 
was  to  end  in  a  night  of  death  and  sorrow.  At  8:30  a.  m.  the  word  "  forward  " 
is  given.  Our  400  quickly  fall  into  line,  tlie  old  files  of  four  again  "  touch 
elbows,"  and  away  they  go  with 


"The  loose  disorder  of  the  rout  step  march 
The  song,  the  shout,  the  witticism  arch/* 

marching  on  to  new  experiences.  The  sun  shines  w^rm  and  the  air  is  that  of 
June.  There  is  a  look  of  satisfaction  on  the  face  of  every  soldier,  and  a  feeling 
of  contentment  in  every  heart.  The  "  welcome  noontide  rest "  comes.  At 
1:30  p.  m.  the  column  is  again  in  motion;  no  enemy  has  appeared  to  dispute 
the  advance;  tlie  roads  are  good,  the  marching  easy.  It  is  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  all  is  well.  Suddenly  a  sharp  *'  halt "  passes  down  the  line,  and 
**  the  dust-brown  ranks  stood  fast."  "  Al>out  face  "  and  "  march  "  is  the  com- 
mand. At  a  quicker  pace  we  now  move  back  along  the  route  just  traversed; 
a  look  of  eager  curiosity  is  seen  on  each  face;  a  murmur  of  speculation  runs 
along  the  column;  and  as  we  turn  from  the  road  and  cross  a  creek  that  skirts 
a  wooded  slope,  and  see  orderlies  hurrying  hither  and  thither,  cannon  in  posi- 
tion, generals  in  consultation,  and  other  signs  the  old  soldier  knows  so  well 
how  to  intfrpret,  there  comes  a  seriousness  of  face  and  a  silence  that  betokens 
a  change  in  our  thoughts.  We  press  quickly  on  to  the  top  of  the  slope,  form 
line  of  battle,  and  stand  quietly  awaiting  developments.  The  **  White  Star  " 
boys  of  Geary's  Division  are  there  also,  and  the  "  Blue  Stars "  erf  General 
Eutterfield  s  Division  are  ordered  to  join  the  array. 

Suddenly  bang,  bang,  bang,  go  the  guns  of  a  field  batter\\  pointed  into 
the  shade  of  the  forest  that  extends  before  us.  The  shriek  of  the  flying  shells 
and  their  explosions  swaked  with  noisy  echoes  its  gloomy  recesses;  but  they 
provoke  no  response  of  hostile  guns.  Again  and  again  they  speak,  but  the 
result  is  the  same.  The  day  is  waning.  The  "  obstructions  "  must  be  brushed 
away,  and  Gen. "  Pap  "  Williams's  "  Red  Stars  "  must  do  it.  The  three  brigades 
are  drawn  out  in  a  long,  straight  line,  stretching  away  to  the  right  and  left 
of  us,  aligned  as  if  on  dress  parade,  a  living  line  of  steel  and  blue    "  Attcn- 
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tion! "  Then  a  bugle  note,  then  sharp  words  of  command,  and  as  one  man 
the  division  moves  forward. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  array.  There  was  a  mighty  sound  of  tramping 
feet,  quick  cries  of  command:  "Steady  men!"  "Guide  on  the  colors!" 
"  Steady  on  the  right  1  '*  "  Steady  on  the  leftl  "  "  Forward  there  in  the  cen- 
tre! "  "Pap"  Williams  and  his  staff  rode  close  behind  us,  and  his  bugler 
speaks  in  tones  easily  heard  by  all  of  us.  Down  the  slope  we  go,  across  the 
narrow  ravine,  and  up  the  other  side.  A  thinly-wooded  level  stretches  out  far 
in  front  We  see  our  line  of  skirmishers  pressing  rapidly  forward,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  our  peering  eyes  detect  a  skirmish  line  of  men  in  gray  as  rapidly  fall- 
ing back  before  them.  "  Double-quick! "  sounds  the  bugle.  "  Double-quick! " 
shout  the  officers;  and  with  arms  at  a  right-shoulder  shift,  away  spring  our 
eager  men. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  scene.  Never  before  nor  afterwards  have  my  eyes 
witnessed  such  a  sight.  As  far  to  the  left  and  right  as  the  eye  could  see 
stretched  that  dark  line  undulating  with  the  cadence  of  the  double-quick  step, 
crashing  into  the  forest  in  all  the  confidence  of  a  victory  already  won. 

But,  look !  The  skirmishers  have  come  to  a  stand.  They  are  making  frantic 
gestures  to  us  to  stop.  But  the  line  goes  on  over  beyond  them.  A  little  far- 
ther and  the  pace  slackens;  our  straining  eyes  see  through  the  trees  the  out- 
lines of  fortifications,  while  the  zip,  zip,  whiz,  whiz,  of  leaden  missiles  attracts 
our  attention.  The  line  comes  to  a  halt;  from  the  front  comes  unmistakable 
evidence  of  an  enemy  in  force  awaiting  us.  We  are  fairly  trapped.  A  frown- 
ing: line  of  earthworks  blocks  the  way,  covering  Stewart's  whole  division  of 
*'Joe"  Johnston's  army.  Their  fire  is  already  getting  uncomfortably  hot 
There  ensues  a  brief  moment  of  preparation  along  our  ranks,  and  then  down 
come  the  rifles  of  our  400  to  a  "  ready,"  and  out  blazes  a  volley  that  tells  the 
waiting  enemy  that  we  are  there. 

It  was  a  sight  thrilling  beyond  description, —  one  never  forgotten.  I  did 
not  hear  a  word  of  command  to  fire.  I  think  none  was  given.  By  a  common 
impulse  each  man  saw  the  time  had  come,  and  that  first  volley  was  as  simul- 
taneous as  if  they  had  been  practicing  on  drill. 

But  a  terrible  response  came.  From  the  dark  covert  in  front  leaped  a  fiery 
discharge  of  rifle  and  cannon,  filling  the  air  with  the  rushing  sound  of  deadly 
missiles.  Shot  and  shell,  canister  and  minie  balls  came  tearing  over  us  and 
around  us  and  through  us,  ploughing  great  gaps  in  our  closed  ranks,  sweeping 
away  our  men  by  files  and  platoons,  making  by  that  one  discharge  skeletons 
of  what  a  moment  before  had  been  solid  companies. 

How  changed  the  scene.  Two  hours  before  these  boys  were  marching  with 
careless  glee  along  the  sunlit  road  towards  Dallas,  in  the  flush  of  manly  vigor, 
without  a  thought  of  the  cruel  fate  that  lay  so  close  before  them.  Now  they 
are  breasting  the  full  tide  of  furious  battle.  As  if  in  keeping,  the  sky  is  over- 
cast and  theatening,  and  the  growing  gloom  adds  to  the  terrors  of  the  scene. 
The  men  see  their  comrades  falling  about  them,  they  hear  the  groans  of  the 
wounded,  the  fierce  din  of  the  conflict;  they  realize  the  hopelessness  of  the 
struggle,  and  that  there  is  no  chance  of  victory.  Mutely  the  survivors  stand 
with  grim  and  resolute  faces,  loading  and  firing,  keeping  up  the  unequal  con- 
test, but  with  no  thought  of  retreat 
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A  long,  long-  hour  of  this,  and  the  remnant  of  our  400  are  relieTcd;  slowly 
they  pick  their  way  to  the  rear  and  safety.  Scarcely  more  than  half  of  those 
who  answered  at  roll-call  that  morning  are  left.  The  rest  are  out  there  in 
the  woods  dead,  or  are  lying  maimed  and  bleeding  in  the  hospital  tents  close  by. 
Mournful  the  scene.  The  sur^'ivors  gather  in  little  groupSj  and  relate  the 
dreadful  experiences  of  that  fateful  hour.  They  speak  with  broken  voices  of 
those  who  have  fallen.  None  but  has  lost  a  -friend,  the  companion  of  many 
a  march,  a  comrade  who  had  slept  beneath  the  same  blanket  and  shared  with 
him  his  army  mess. 

The  darkness  gathers,  the  rain  begins  to  fall,  and  far  in  our  front  we  hear  the 
exchange  of  picket  shots.  It  disturbs  us  little  more  than  our  dead  comrades. 
We  lie  down  on  the  wet  ground,  with  tired  bodies  and  aching  hearts,  and  the 
day  and  its  terrors  arc  forgotten  in  a  merciful  sleep. 

Thus  ended  the  25th  day  of  May,  1864.  Twenty-four  years  have  passed. 
There  survives  to-day  a  remnant  of  the  men  who  shared  its  experiences.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  as  they  gather  to  pay  a  loving  tribute  to  their  dead  com- 
rades their  faces  wear  a  serious  expression?  Their  tlioughts  are  away  amidst 
the  woods  of  Dallas. 


"  Oh,  band  in  the  pine  woods  ccasCi 
Cease  with  your  splendid  call; 
The  living  are  brave  and  noble, 
But  the  dead  were  bravest  of  all. 

*They  throng  to  the  martial  summona, 
To  the  loud  triumphant  strain, 
And  the  dear,  bright  eyes  of  long  dead  friendi 
Appeal  to  the  heart  again. 

"  Thej  come  to  the  ringing  bugte. 
And  the  deep  drum's  mellow  roar, 
Till  the  soul  is  faint  with  longing 
For  the  hands  we  shall  clasp  no  more." 

As  we  follow  memory's  chain  back  to  the  scene  I  have  described,  how  vividly 
reappear  the  forms  and  names  of  those  who  there  met  a  soldier's  heroic  death. 
I  see  Capt.  John  F,  Knox,  with  drawn  sword,  leap  to  the  front  of  Company  F, 
and  with  all  the  emphasis  that  voice  and  action  can  give,  urge  the  men  a  little 
farther  forward.  Then  comes  the  fatal  volley,  and  he  is  struck  down  with  a 
mortal  wound.  Brave  Knox,  but  a  day  or  two  before  I  marched  by  his  side, 
and  he  uttered  these  prophetic  words:  "It  is  more  tlian  probable  that  we 
shall  draw  our  supplies  from  the  sea  coast  before  Christmas."  It  was  an  in- 
spiring thought,  and  some  of  us  lived  to  sec  its  realization. 

The  same  tidal  wave  of  death  swept  away  his  second  lieutenant,  John  Hill,^ 
quiet,  modest,  young,  beloved  of  all.  How  well  1  remember  his  coming  with 
a  picket  relief  that  first  night  at  Gettysburg,  and  finding  me  overcome  with 
fatigue  and  sound  asleep  (a  dreadful  dereliction  of  duty  at  such  time),  quietly 
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awakened  me  and  sent  me  with  my  picket  giiard  to  camp,  without  cliiding  or 
report  to  his  superiors.     I  loved  him  from  that  hour. 

From  the  same  devoted  company  fell  Jones,  Johnson,  Kelley,  Miller,  Moll- 
son,  Nellis,  Teft  and  Young, —  all  dead  or  mortally  wounded.  The  only  re- 
maining commissioned  officer,  First  Lieut.  John  Orr,  was  scarcely  less  fortu- 
nate, being  desperately  wounded,  and  the  total  of  killed  and  disabled  num- 
bered full  two-thirds  of  those  present  at  roll-call  tliat  morning. 

Next  neighbor  to  them  was  Company  B.  And  its  ranks  yielded  scarcely  less 
to  the  destroyer.  The  soldierly  Hay  Grieve  (the  best  soldier  in  the  company, 
so  the  inspection  report  said),  the  quiet  Louis  Vrecland,  brave  old  Martin 
Maguire,  the  fearless  Corporal  Munson,  of  the  color  guard,  "  Charlie  "  Keener, 
Van  Gelder,  Cooper,  Bright,  and  Root. —  all  good  men  and  true.  I  recall 
chivalrous  Sergt.  '*  Billy  "  Van  Auken,  of  D  Company,  scarcely  eighteen  years 
old,  twice  wounded,  yet  insisting  upon  staying  to  *'  give  them  one  more  shot." 
and  while  in  the  act  of  loading  his  rifle  struck  dead  by  a  Rebel  bullet,  along- 
side of  Sergeant  Ford  and  Private  Armstrong  of  the  same  company.  Com- 
pany A  gave  up  her  splendid  orderly  sergeant.  Cornelius  Hammond,  and  duly 
sergeant,  Charles  Bolton,  with  Capt.  John  M.  Losie,  and  a  long  train  of 
woimded  to  swell  its  casualty  list 

Captain,  afterwards  Major,  Charles  J.  Fox,  manfully  held  old  Company  C 
about  the  colors,  and  sees  Brockway,  Dressier,  and  Steinbeck  go  down  to  death 
beneath  its  folds. 

Left  Company  E  gave  one  of  its  excellent  sergeants,  Peter  Compton ;  while 
from  Company  G  fell  Corporal  Tomes,  Privates  Alderman,  Jackson,  Long, 
Sanford,  and  Smith, —  heroes  all. 

Company  H  mourns  her  noble  sergeant,  Benjamin  Force,  and  the  names 
of  Couch,  Youmans,  and  Van  Vleet,  are  still  cherished  among  the  hills  of 
Schuyler,  None  are  more  deserving  in  this  brief  mention  than  Orderly  Ser- 
geant Marcy  and  Sergt.  Eugene  Thatcher  who,  with  Alden  and  Horton,  repre- 
sent the  sacrifice  made  by  Company  K.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Corporal 
Newberry,  and  Privates  Carpenter  and  Decker,  of  Company  L 

These  all  died,  a  voluntary  offering  on  the  altar  of  their  country.  It  seems 
fitting  on  this  occasion  that  this  roll-call  should  be  made.  In  the  homes 
throughout  Chemung,  Steuben,  and  Schuyler,  these  names  will  invoke  feelings 
of  mingled  pride  and  regret,  as  their  heroism  and  tragic  fate  is  recalled 

"  What  is  there  to  be  said  or  done? 
They  arc  departed,  we  remain; 
Their  race  is  run,  their  crowns  arc  won; 
They  will  not  come  to  us  again. 

"  Cut  off  by  fale  before  their  prime 
Could  harvest  half  the  golden  years. 
All  they  could  leave,  they  left  us — ^time; 
All  wc  could  give,  we  gave  them  —  tearSb" 
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THE  CAMPAIGNS  OF  THE  107th, 
By  Capt.  H.  G.  Brigham, 

Autumn-leaved  Comrades  of  the  old  One  hundred  and 

What  a  change  has  been  wrought  since  last  I  met  you  in  your  spring  leaves 
of  years  ago.  Many  an  autumn  has  passed  since  then,  and  leaf  after  leaf  has 
fallen  from  the  grand  old  tree.  Comrades,  it  has  not  been  my  pleasure  to 
meet  with  you  in  all  this  time,  and  you  cannot  tell  how  strongly  my  heart  has 
yearned  to  be  with  you.  It  has  seemed  to  me  as  though  I  had  been  on  de- 
tached service;  and  if  I  were  to  live  tliis  life  over,  I  would  say  to  the  com- 
mander, "  Please  excuse  me;  I  would  prefer  to  stay  with  the  boys;  detail 
someone  else." 

Our  first  experience  was  on  picket  duty  at  Second  Bull  Run.  Colonel 
Divcn  was  then  die  officer  of  the  day  of  our  brigade;  General  French  came 
along  with  his  division,  and  I  thought  he  was  going  to  swallow  Colonel  Diven 
whole.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  he  was  in  tlie  enemy's  country, 
or  what  those  things  were, —  meaning  the  boys  who  had  their  coats  unbut- 
toned, and  were  lying  on  the  grass  with  their  cartridge  boxes  beside  them.  I 
happened  to  be  present  and  heard  the  conversation,  whereupon  I  made  the 
best  time  I  knew  over  the  hill  to  where  I  was  doing  my  first  duty  as  a  lieu- 
tenant of  the  picket,  husHled  the  boys  up,  told  them  to  button  up  and  get  in 
shape.  I  said  I  guessed  King  Charles  or  Genera»  Jackson  was  coming,  and 
as  his  august  body  came  within  saluting  distance  we  gave  it  to  him.  Then 
lie  raised  his  hat  and  said:  "  Now  I  know  we  are  protected  by  soldiers.  Who 
commands  that  line,  sir?  "    "  Colonel  Diven,  sir/'  I  rcpHed. 

We  claim  no  action  in  this  battle  of  Bull  Run,  other  than  the  action  on  the 
<Jrum  of  the  ear.  What  green  soldiers  we  were  then  I  We  could  sca.rcely  turn 
around  without  stepping  on  ourselves!  September  5th  finds  us  at  Fort  Albany; 
on  the  6th  we  marched  to  join  McClellan's  army;  on  the  8th  we  were  attached 
to  Cordon's  Brigade,  Williams'  Division;  arrived  at  Frederick,  Md.,  on  the 
13th;  on  the  14th  we  waded  the  Monocacy  Creek,  and  soon  after  saw  the 
shells  bursting  over  South  Mountain.  After  this  comes  the  memorable  Antie- 
tam,  September  17th,  which  was  in  reality  our  opening  chorus.  Here,  in  my 
old  company,  G,  eleven  fell  killed  and  wounded  by  one  shell,  among  whom 
was  poor  little  Willie  Everts,  merely  a  child  of  sixteen, —  wth  both  legs  shot 
away.  He  soon  died.  His  agonizing  cries  in  the  din  of  the  battle  I  shall 
hear  to  my  grave.  Here  we  found  war  a  reality.  It  was  here  that  the  noble 
General  Mansfield  was  shot  from  his  horse  and  soon  died.  I  can  see  his  gray 
beard  now,  as  he  reeled  and  fell  from  his  horse  into  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
aids.     Proud  arc  we  of  him  I     Our  corps  commander  then ! 

From  September  22d  to  December  loth  we  were  encamped  on  Maryland 
Heights,  and  at  Antietam  Ford,  where  we  listened  to  the  daily  sad  dirge  of  the 
drum  which  answered  to  the  havoc  created  in  our  ranks  by  typhoid  fever. 
December  loth  we  again  broke  camp,  marched  through  the  Loudoun  Valley, 
and  thence  for  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  via  Wolf  Run  Shoals,  where  we 
received  the  compliments  of  a  few  of  their  stray  shells.  January  29,  1863, 
49 
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we  broke  camp  at  Fairfax  Station  in  a  fearful  storm,  and  again  w«  marched. — 
our  mud  march.  Think  of  mud  in  a  brickyard  before  it  goes  to  press,  and 
you  get  some  idea  of  it.  We  arrived  at  Stafford  Court  House  on  the  23d,  left 
there  on  the  27th,  and  marched  through  streams,  rain,  and  sleet  until  we 
arrived  at  Hope  Landing,  on  Aquia  Bay,  where  we  encamped.  The  sleet 
turned  to  snow,  and  we  awoke  in  the  morning  with  at  least  six  inches  of  snow 
over  us.  Here  we  encamped  for  the  winter,  and  again  tlie  sad  funeral  dirge 
was  heard,  as  we  buried  seventeen  comrades  who  died  of  fever.  We  laid 
them  in  a  neat  httle  regimental  graveyard,  each  with  a  headstone  erected  by^ 
his  comrades. 

April  26th  we  struck  tents  and  marched  via  Stafford  Court  House  to  Kelly's 
Ford,  on  the  Rappahannock,  and  on  the  30th  arrived  at  Germanna  Ford  on 
the  Rapidan.  Here  we  captured  a  lot  of  Confederates  building  a  bridge,  and 
drove  their  lines  over  the  river.  We  crossed  in  water  up  to  our  necks,  and 
advanced  the  line  beyond  a  mile.  On  May  ist  we  reached  the  Chancellors- 
ville  House.  In  the  afternoon  we  made  a  reconnoissance,  and  found  the  enemy 
in  full  force.  We  returned  to  our  camp  over  night,  built  elegant  breastworks, 
and  on  Saturday  afternoon  got  ourselves  in  light  marching  order  to  go  after 
and  capture  Lee's  wagon  train.  While  we  were  on  a  quick  march  after  it,  an 
orderly  came  riding  up  with  orders  for  us  to  return  at  once,  as  the  Eleventh 
Corps  had  broken,  and  the  enemy  had  the  works.  Back  we  marched;  and 
there  we  found  them.  Tliose  works  we  built,  and  we  wanted  tliem.  Stone- 
wall Jackson's  command  was  in  them.  Was  there  ever  such  lurid  works  of 
hell?  Hand  to  hand,  our  shell  into  us,  and  then  into  them, —  their  shells  into- 
them,  and  then  into  us.  We  each  had  many  cannon  back  of  us,  and  we  each 
became  tlie  objective  of  concentrated  fires.  Hert  was  where  the  great  Stone- 
wall Jackson  fell.  Finally  the  darkness  brought  a  lull.  Here  we  lay,  face  to 
face,  with  videttes  firing,  until  the  light  of  day,  when  we  again  commenced 
that  desperate  fight  which  continued  until  nearly  noon.  We  were  then  relieved 
by  a  Zouave  command,  but  we  had  no  sooner  got  t%venty  rods  to  the  rear  than 
they  broke  Hke  a  western  cyclone,  and  again  we  had  to  face  and  hold  our  line 
with  fixed  bayonets  until  relieved  by  more  reliable  troops.  This  was  an  awful 
struggle  for  existence!  How  fortunate  we  were  to  have  for  our  brigade  com- 
mander Gen.  Thomas  A.  Ruger,  who  fought  so  heroically  against  the  stone 
wall  of  Jackson's  Brigade,  and  who  found  the  red  stars  invincible.  And  how 
sad  the  endingl  Many  of  our  killed  and  wounded  were  burned  in  the  woods. 
It  was  here  that  poor  Capt.  Nat.  Rutter  was  mangled  by  a  shell,  and  soon  died. 
Here  many  joined  the  silent  camp.  Of  Company  G,  to  which  I  then  be- 
longed, was  killed  poor  Sergeant  Hotchkiss,  Corporal  Stratton,  and  seven 
others  wounded,  one  of  whom  was  then  little  Jimmie  Voorhees,  and  who  has 
since  carried  a  wooden  leg.  To  this  we  gave  on  May  1st,  2d,  and  3d,  oiu^  es- 
pecial attention,  with  about  two  days'  grace  before  we  crossed  that  pontoon  at 
United  States  Ford.  Tlience  that  awful  mud  march  to  Staflford  Court  House. 
Here  the  Johnnies  were  very  kind  to  have  built  houses  and  evergreen  parks 
for  us;  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  finish  the  roofs.  Still,  after  one  or  two  days* 
rest  there,  we  became  very  active;  but  salt  and  soap  put  a  quietus  to  it. 

On  June  13th,  we  headed  for  the  Pennsylvania  campaign.    We  marched  to 
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Dumfries,  thence  to  Fairfax  Court  House,  and  thence  on  the  Pike  to  Lees- 
burg,  where  Colonel  Crane  joined  and  commanded  us  from  June  24,  1863. 
Tlien  came  out  iJiat  fearfid  hot  sun,  and  so  many  of  our  regiment  were  sun- 
struck,  many  of  whom  have  never  been  the  same  men  since.  Thence  on  to 
Ball's  Bluff,  where  we  again  put  up  rifle  pits.  On  tlie  26th,  we  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  Edwards  Ferry,  on  pontoons.  Thence  to  Poolesville,  Marj'Iand, 
Frederick  City,  Middletown,  and  Littlestown.  Now  came  the  great  vibration 
of  aerial  notes  at  Gettysburg ;  and  proud  are  we,  the  One  hundred  and  seventh, 
to  have  been  in  it.  It  was  An;erica's  great  battle.  While  we  were  fortunate 
in  it,  wc  grandly  did  our  duty,  and  faced  hell.  Fortunate?  Yes,  far  more  so 
than  those  who  faced  us.  Here  I  received  the  compliments  of  some  jolly 
Confederates  on  my  knee ;  but  was  hurt  only  temporarily. 

The  One  hundred  and  seventh  was  engaged  as  follows:  July  1st  we  had  a 
light  skirmish  and  supported  battery  all  m'ght;  on  the  2d  were  building  breast- 
works all  day  under  a  galling  shell  fire;  at  evening  wc  left  the  works  and 
went  to  support  the  Third  Corps,  which  was  hard  pressed,  and  as  they  were 
holding  their  own,  we  were  ordered  back  to  our  works.  Here  our  brigade 
halted  in  double  colimms  of  divisions,  en  masse,  ready  for  a  deploy,  about  forty 
rods  in  the  rear  of  our  works.  Colonel  Crane  said  to  me,  "  I  guess  we  had 
better  go  down  and  see  wliat  is  there  before  we  advance  the  men."  I  told 
him  I  tliought  it  would  be  well.  It  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  troops,  and 
as  we  got  to  our  works,  some  command  was  just  breaking  ranks  in  them. 
The  colonel  said:  "  What  command  is  this,  Sir?"  I  think  the  answer  was, 
"The  Second  Louisiana,  sir.*'  Colonel  Crane  said:  "Oh,  yes,  sir;  all  right, 
sir."  As  we  did  not  care  to  associate  with  them  then  and  there,  we  changed 
direction  to  the  rear  and  got  back  to  our  command.  Whereupon  the  colonel 
ordered  a  deployment  of  the  regiment,  and  I  think  it  was  the  One  hundred 
and  forty-seventli  Pennsylvania  that  fired  on  us,  and  the  Forty-sixth  Penn- 
sylvania, Colonel  Selfridge,  fired  on  them,  all  mistaking  each  other.  Here  we 
arranged  to  retake  the  works  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  which  was  done  at 
such  a  fearful  loss  to  the  Second  Massachusetts  and  Twenty-seventh  Indiana 
regiments  of  our  brigade. 

In  the  morning,  the  4th,  it  rained,  and  we  made  a  reconnoissance  in  support 
of  Pleasanton's  Cavalry  to  the  enemy's  left,  returning  to  the  works  that  day. 
Sunday,  the  5th,  at  3  p.  m.,  we  left  the  works  anc  marched  through  Littles- 
town,  Frederick  City,  Crampton's  Gap,  crossed  Aniietam  Bridge,  and  on  the 
loth  encamped  on  the  old  Aniietam  battlefield.  On  the  llth  fornted  line  of 
battle  at  Fair  Play  and  lay  till  noon,  when  the  One  hundred  and  seventh  and 
the  Third  Wisconsin  made  a  reconnoissance  of  two  miles  and  found  the  enemy 
in  force.  July  I2th,  it  threw  up  works  in  front  of  them:  on  the  14th.  chased 
them  to  Williamsport  and  to  the  river  at  Falling  Waters;  and  you  all  recol- 
lect the  competitive  drill,  the  heavens,  the  Johnnies,  and  us.  First  the  clouds 
would  burst  with  hail  upon  us,  and  we  with  hail  on  the  Johnnies,  and  they 
on  us.  It  was  "Hail!  Cohmibia ! "  And  as  we  lay  in  that  conflict  it  would 
seem  as  if  an  avalanche  of  mud  would  deluge  us.  Thunder,  lightning,  hail, 
mud,  bullets!     A  grand  spectacular  scene. 

From  here  we  wound  our  way  back  over  the  Antietam  grounds  to  Mary- 
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land  Heights,  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry,  thence  through  the 
Blue  Ridge,  near  Snickersvilk ;  thence  to  Ashby's  Gap,  Manassas,  and  War- 
renton  Junction,  where  we  subsisted  liberally  on  green  com  and  blackberries, 
until  we  went  to  Kelly's  Ford,  where  we  arrived  August  ist,  and  remained 
there  drilling  and  swapping  coffee  for  tobacco  with  the  Johnnies.  Do  you  not 
recollect  the  old  gray  horse  of  the  Confederate  grand  rounds,  which  we  used 
to  watch  daily  with  our  glasses?  Again,  on  September  i6th,  we  strike  tents, 
and  General  Kilpatrick  crosses  at  Kelly's  Ford  and  General  Buford  at  Rappa- 
hannock Ford-  The  old  white  horse  with  his  rider  must  have  been  surprised, 
for  he  rides  round  and  round  in  a  circle  until  he  is  taken  in.  We  now  march 
to  Raccoon  Ford.  Here  the  Confederate  sharpshooters  made  it  lively  for  us 
as  we  lay  in  the  mud.  On  the  i8th  we  witnessed  a  deserter  shot;  on  the  24th 
of  September  we  went  to  Brandy  Station;  thence  on  to  Bealton,  passing  over 
the  Manassas  battle  ground ;  thence  to  Alexandria,  Washington,  and  on  to  the 
Relay  House.  Here  we  received  Horace  Greeley's  favorite  order,  "  Go  west, 
young  man."  From  this  time  on  we  were  under  the  command  of  General 
Hooker,  of  whose  name  every  man  of  the  Twentieth  Corps  was  proud ;  and  he 
in  return  was  proud  of  his  fighting  star  corps. 

At  Baltimore  we  took  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  through  Maryland, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  where  we 
encamped  on  the  Nashville  Road.  At  each  station  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  it 
seemed  as  though  the  people  could  not  do  enough  for  us.  These  were  the 
first  real  victuals  we  had  seen  since  we  left  home,  and  we  nearly  foundered. 
Here  many  a  pretty  girl  woiild  catch  it  on  the  cheek,  as  our  train  would  depart 
from  the  various  depots ;  all  good-naturedly,  of  course,  for  the  love  of  countr)'. 
Many  a  correspondent  was  made  then  by  our  brief  depot  flirtations.  Poor 
Chaplain  Crane!  How  many  letters  we  signed  his  name  to,  and  address,  in- 
closing a  photo  purporting  to  be  his,  with  a  request  to  be  answered.  These 
letters  were  loaded  with  honey;  for  awhile  he  could  not  account  for  these 
strange  epistles,  but  he  finally  "  caught  on."    God  bless  the  old  chaplain. 

Arriving  at  Nashville  October  3d,  we  go  down  through  Murfreesboro  to 
Decherd,  where  we  first  guard  railroad  in  the  west.  Thence  to  TuUahoma, 
Wartrace,  and  Fosterville,  where  Companies  H  and  I  were  detached  and  gar- 
risoned one  mile  from  there.  From  here  the  regiments  and  headquarters  were 
as  follows:  Brigade  headquarters  at  TuUahoma,  with  headquarters  of  the  regi- 
ment at  Shelbyville.  Some  of  the  regiment  at  Wartrace,  under  the  command 
of  Lieut.  Col.  William  F.  Fox;  a  detachment  at  Bellbuckle,  under  command 
of  Capt  John  J.  Lamon;  and  my  command  at  Bragg's  Bridge,  where  we  put 
in  as  good  a  time  as  we  could  possibly  desire.  No  neater,  happier,  better 
soldiers  ever  existed  than  here;  the  weather  was  such  as  to  make  us  enjoy  the 
drill,  and  if  there  was  a  game  the  boys  were  not  onto,  then  I  do  not  know  it 
Base  ball,  hunting  quail  and  turkey,  playing  cards,  fighting  dogs,  chickens, 
courting  Confederate  girls,^ —  all  had  its  many  grand  rounds.  (If  you  question 
the  latter,  ask  Maj,  "  Charlie  "  Fox  or  Captain  Bachman.)  Do  you  remember 
Col.  William  F.  Fox's  artillery  practice,  with  a  bursted  piece,  shelling  the 
cavalry  in  the  woods  from  Shelbyville?  What  a  commotion  it  caused!  How 
the  orderlies  flew  from  TuUahoma,  for  each  commandant  to  be  on  the  alert, 
as  it  was  supposed  the  Johuuies  had  shelled  our  cavalry^ 
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While  here  we  received  the  broken  remnants  of  the  One  hundred  and 
forty-fifth  New  York  to  swell  our  shrunken  columns.  And  a  good  acquisition 
were  they  to  us,  as  they  proved  themselves  good  soldiers,  and  soon  became  a 
part  and  parcel  of  us.  April  27,  1864,  we  break  camp,  and  assemble  on  our 
colors  at  Shelbyrille,  preparatory  to  Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign.  How  proud 
our  colonel  must  have  then  been  to  be  the  commander  of  such  healthy,  well- 
drilled,  disciplined  soldiers,  as  were  assembled  there  again.  And  no  regiment 
could  have  been  more  proud  of  their  commander  than  we  of  the  One  hundred 
and  seventh  New  York,  of  our  loved,  brave  colonel,  Nirom  M.  Crane.  April 
30th  we  are  again  on  our  way. 

We  now.  May  14th,  first  crossed  arms  with  Johnston's  army  at  Snake  Creek 
Gap,  Ga.  A  division  of  the  Fourth  Corps  here  had  been  flanked  from  their 
works,  and  left  to  the  enemy  two  field  pieces,  whereupon  our  brigade  (Ruger's) 
was  ordered  to  tlie  conflict  We  went  in,  advanced  over  a  liigh  hill,  charged 
down  through  a  valley  on  the  double  quick  and  recaptured  the  pieces.  And 
then  went  up  three  times  three  and  a  tiger.  You  know  what  that  means?  Yes, 
tlie  "  stars  "  own  the  work.  Right  after  this  came  our  first  recognition  from 
the  western  army,  which  came  in  the  form  of  "  Bully  for  the  paper  collars, 
boys  " —  an  article  which  they  really  believed  we  always  wore  in  the  eastern 
army,  but  which,  in  reality,  to  us  was  an  unknown  quantity.  We  were  no 
feather  beds,  but  drilled,  disciplined,  fighting  soldiers  of  the  Potomac;  and  ever 
after,  in  passing  them,  we  could  hear  them  say :  '*  Oh,  say  1  Those  are  Hooker's 
men!"  The  next  day,  May  15th,  the  battle  of  Resaca  occurred.  Here  we 
double-quicked  by  the  right  flank  for  quite  a  distance,  and  for  a  wliilc  the 
Johnnies  were  all  '*  pitchers  "  and  no  "  catchers."  This  was  where  our  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  William  F.  Fox,  was  wounded  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell.  We 
passed  in  the  rear  of  Harrison's  (Benjamin  F.)  Brigade,  going  on  the  right  by 
file  into  line,  and  then  moved  solidly  and  steadily  on  the  enemy  like  an  endless 
chain  carrying  logs  to  a  mill.  Again  it  is  three  times  three  and  a  tiger  I  We 
had  their  works. 

On  May  i6th  we  followed  the  enemy  across  the  Oostenaula  River  to  Pine 
Chapel,  and  on  May  19th  found  them  intrenched  at  Cassvitle.  We  drove 
them  from  their  intrenchments,  and,  as  they  were  retreating  in  the  dark,  their 
firing  looked  like  fire-flies  on  the  hillside.  The  23d  we  crossed  the  Etowab 
River;  and  then  came  the  sad  May  25th,  at  Dallas,  Ga.  Here  we  lost  nearly 
half  of  the  regiment  present,  killed  or  wounded.  Among  the  dead  lay  the 
noble  Capt.  John  F.  Knox,  Lieutenant  Hill,  and  scores  of  brave  fellows.  Here 
Captain  Losie  lost  a  leg;  and  here  I  lost  Sergt.  Bennie  Force,  Corp.  Van 
Vleet,  Myron  Couch  and  John  Morgenson,  killed;  and  Ord.  Charles  H. 
Duryea  badly  wounded.  Out  of  44  present  for  duty  of  my  loved  Company 
H,  18  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  May  26th,  27th,  and  26th  we 
were  constantly  under  fire  while  supporting  a  battery.  On  the  29th  the  enemy 
made  four  distinct  attacks  upon  our  works,  and  each  time  was  repulsed;  on  the 
30th  and  31st  we  were  under  heavy  fire  of  artillery.  On  June  ist  we  moved 
three  miles  to  the  left  and  took  a  position  under  the  hill  near  Dallas  Gap.  On 
June  2d  we  were  again  supporting  battery  ("  Buckskin's  "),  which  we  did  by 
skirmishing,  getting  under  the  enemy's  works,  and  holding  tlieir  guns  still, 
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On  the  loth,  the  enemy  fell  back  and  across  the  Chattahoochee,  We  fol- 
lowed them  up  to  their  works,  at  Peach  Tree  Creek.  This  is  where  our  brave 
Major  Baldwin  was  killed  while  commanding  the  skirmish  line.  His  com- 
mand was  driven  back  and  he  remained,  firing  at  the  enemy,  and  in  this 
position  was  pierced  through  the  eye  with  a  bullet.  Soon  the  line  rallied  and 
recaptured  his  body,  which  had  been  robbed  of  his  coat,  boots  and  watch. 
He  shortly  after  was  relieved  from  his  misery  by  death.  In  this  fight  our 
brigade  was  in  the  second  line  of  battle.  The  first  line  was  suffering  greatly 
as  could  be  seen  by  the  wounded  men  coming  out.  As  we  were  at  the  edge 
of  a  field,  and  the  men  engaged  in  our  immediate  front  were  in  the  woods, 
it  made  our  men  nervous,  thinking  there  would  be  nothing  left  in  front  but 
dead.  Of  course  they  soon  built  works  in  our  front.  Here  the  men  got 
more  nervous,  and  began  to  get  their  guns  in  position  to  resist.  General 
Hooker  was  there  and  said:  "  Keep  cool,  boys,  keep  cool;  don't  you  see  that 
little  rise  there?"  I  think  it  was  Martin  Ryan,  a  noble  soldier  of  the  regiment, 
who  saluted  and  said,  "Yes  sir."     Hooker  replied  and  said:   "Just  wait  until 

you  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes  there.    Its  a  d ^n  good  place  to  bury  them," 

It  was  here  that  Captain  Bennett  of  our  regiment,  then  on  Williams's  staff, 
was  sitting  on  his  horse,  when  a  ball  struck  the  ground,  glanced,  and  hit  him 
on  the  forehead.  While  it  did  not  prove  'serious,  it  made  him  rather  sea- 
sick for  an  hour  or  so.  July  22d,  was  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  Here  the  Rebels 
charged  our  lines  and  were  repulsed.  This  is  where  McPherson  fell.  He 
was  to  us  what  Stonewall  Jackson  was  to  the  Rebels. 

Here  we  lay  besieging  the  city,  getting  more  and  more  aflfectionate,  and 
nearer  and  dearer  to  them,  until  we  are  in  their  works,  under  the  mammoth 
forts.  Here  we  go  on  and  ofT  picket  in  the  still  night,  as  it  is  not  healthy 
to  move  around  too  much  in  the  day-time.  In  consequence  we  lay  there  in 
the  trenches  on  our  sides,  during  rain,  mud,  and  shine,  not  allowing  our 
heads  higher  than  our  works,  the  top  of  which  are  made  of  emptied  cartridge 
boxes  filled  with  sand,  and  placed  so  as  to  permit  a  port  view.  We  arranged 
them  so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  nmning  their  guns  out  of  their  em- 
brasures on  us;  and  from  this  position  we  made  it  unhealthy  for  their  can- 
noneers. Here  in  our  main  works  we  had  a  grand  show  at  evening.  Every 
five  minutes  we  would  give  them  a  shell  from  our  siege  pieces.  Then  our 
bands  played  our  National  airs,  and  alternately  they  played  theirs.  The 
w^orks  of  each  army  were  close  together.  This  was  a  play  to  which  none 
had  tickets  except  the  soldiers;  and  they  all  had  front  seats. 

September  2d,  Atlanta  was  evacuated,  and  the  One  hundred  and  seventh 
were  among  the  first  to  enter,  for  which  they  are  given  the  position  of  honor 
in  the  city,  that  of  guard  duty,  which  to  us  was  our  first  soft  snap.  It  was 
here  we  had  our  club  rooms,  containing  two  billiard  tables  with  about  half  a  yard 
of  cloth  gone  from  each.  The  balls  were  three-quarters  chipped.  We  used 
rake  handles  for  cues,  with  leather  nailed  on  the  ends;  and  before  we  left  the 
club  at  night  we  were  generally  left-handed,  near-sighted,  and  cross-eyed. 

Before  leaving  here  we  leveled  the  round-house,  freight  depot,  and  tore  up 
all  the  track  in  the  city,  as  a  military  necessity.  November  the  i6th,  at  6 
o'clock  a.  m.,  we  were  up  in  line  and  commenced  "The  march  to  the  sea." 
At  our  last  view  of  the  city,  its  flames  were  flaunting  in  the  air,  an  act  which 


cember  6th.  We  crossed  over  to  the  island,  and  took  possession  of  a  rice 
mill  which  we  worked  with  our  Georgia  contrabands.  Wliile  here  some  of 
the  skirmishers  of  the  One  hundred  and  fiftieth  New  York,  with  Battery  M, 
First  New  York^  captured  the  Confederate  steamer  Ida,  and  the  Third  Wis- 
consin Infantry  captured  the  Confederate  steamer  Resolute,  each  of  which 
were  tenders  to  the  Confederate  ironclads.  While  here,  Major  Fox  and  myself 
thought  it  would  be  fun  to  go  a  fishing.  So  we  got  a  yawl  boat  and  went  to 
the  south  side  of  the  island,  where  we  anchored  to  a  torpedo  timber  which 
stuck  out  of  the  water.  We  thought  it  was  the  bow  of  some  sunken  craft 
Here  we  saw  a  boat  coming  up  the  river  from  Savannah,  and  thought  it  was 
a  merchant  vessel.  We  noticed  it  broadside  about  ii  a.  m.,  high  tidCt  when 
she  opened  with  a  goose  egg,  and  sent  it  over  us  and  into  the  rice  mill.  What 
could  of  the  black  birds  got  out  there  and  then.  Major  and  I  did  not  stay  in 
the  yawl  much  longer. 

After  this  we  (our  brigade),  crossed  over  to  the  South  Carolina  shore,  where 
we  had  frequent  skirmishes.  We  formed  a  crescent  with  our  right  and  left 
resting  on  the  river,  and  each  day  at  high  tide  their  gunboats  would  coine 
up  and  shell  us.  On  the  20th  we  could  hear  die  Rebels  retreating  at  evening 
over  their  pontoons,  and  we  reported  the  same  to  headquarters;  but  in  the 
morning  we  found  them  encircling  friends.  In  the  afternoon  they  afforded 
us  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  exciting  skirmishes  we  had.  They  advanced 
on  our  right  with  cavalry;  we  held  fire  until  they  were  in  good  range,  and 
then  dropped  them  most  effectually  from  their  saddles.  We  made  it  so  hot 
for  them  they  had  to  dismount,  and  march  to  the  rear.  Then  their  infantry 
tried  It;  but  tlie  dikes  were  to  our  and  their  disadvantage,  and  they  were  glad 
to  quit.  When  their  gunboats  would  shell  us,  the  shells  would  go  over  us 
into  them,  and  the  Johnnies  would  holler  over  to  ust  "Lay  down,  Yanks; 
those  dam  fools  of  ours  wilt  kill  the  whole  of  us  yet  Get  down,  get  down; 
there  comes  another  bucket  of  swill." 

Our  Second  Division,  Twentieth  Army  Corps,  took  possession  of  Savannah, 
it  being  the  first  to  enter,  and  here  we  had  orders  to  return.  We  withdrew 
the  main  forces  to  the  island  in  the  evening,  and  had  to  bring  in  the  skirmish 
line  the  next.  Here,  after  we  returned  to  the  island,  Capt.  Arthur  S.  Fitch 
was  wounded.  We  spent  our  Christmas  at  Savannah.  From  this  point  we 
make  a  feint  on  Augusta,  and  go  to  Robertsville  and  Blackburn  Turnout 
where  they  have  a  little  cavalry  brush  with  our  pickets;  and  thence  we  go 
northeasterly  until  we  begin  to  think  we  own  the  country. 

Here  Lieutenant  Whitehom  came  in  one  day,  he  being  in  command  of  the 
forage  detail,  having  been  something  like  twenty-five  miles  from  the  main 
column,  though  his  orders  were  not  to  exceed  five  miles,  I  handed  him  my 
revolver,  telling  him  not  to  go  so  far  from  the  column  or  the  Johnnies  would 
take  him.  He  said  there  were  no  Johnnies  who  coidd  take  him.  This,  I 
think»  was  March  8th.  His  detail  consisted  of  himself  and  22  men. 
Major  Fox  and  Adjutant  Benedict  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  accompany  them 
for  the  day.  So,  off  they  started,  and  got  to  a  place  near  Solomon's  Grove. 
Lieutenant  Whitehom  met  a  body  of  men  dressed  in  blue,  and  naturally 
thought  they  were  Kilpatrick's.    After  passing  flanks,  the  Rebs  halted,  fronted, 
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drew  sabre,  and  ordered  Whitehom  to  surrender.  He,  thinking  he  could 
whip  the  whole  Confederacy,  refused  to  surrender.  Many  of  his  men  had 
tlicir  guns  strapped  to  their  saddles;  and  the  Rcbs  had  the  woods  full  back  of 
them.  Whitehorn  was  struck  over  the  head  with  a  sabre  and  shot  tlu-ough 
the  arm.  One  man  was  killed  and  three  wounded.  Among  the  wounded  was 
Cole,  of  Company  E.  shot  tlu-ough  the  lungs,  and  in  this  condition  he  made 
his  way,  I  think,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  into  our  lines  again.  I  hope  he  is 
living  yet.  Silas  Grey,  of  Company  H,  was  cut  over  the  head  with  a  sabre, ^ 
and  fell  from  his  horse.  He  played  possum  on  the  Johnnies,  and  got  into 
our  lines.  A  truer,  better  soldier  was  never  enlisted.  After  this  conflict  the 
Rebs  sighted  Major  Fox  and  Adjutant  Benedict,  and  they  immediately  started 
a  race  for  our  lines.  Fox  and  Benedict  were  the  winners.  They  got  under 
the  wire  first,  with  the  Johnnies  shut  out  at  the  quarter  post»  or  at  our  picket 
line.  Except  Grey  and  Cole,  all  of  the  command  went  to  some  Confederate 
prison. 

From  here  we  wound  our  way  through  the  dense  pines  of  the  Carolinas, 
over  the  broad  Salkaliatchee,  South  and  North  Edisto  Rivers,  to  Columbia 
on  the  Congaree,  where  we  flanked  to  the  west  and  north,  and  crossed  the 
Congaree,  thereby  letting  the  Fifteenth  Corps  into  Columbia.  The  city  was 
burned  tliat  night.  Tlience  we  moved  on  to  Winnsboro  and  Fayetteville, 
The  whole  of  this  march  through  the  Carolinas  was  one  of  wonder,  bringing 
our  ordnance  trains  through  these  mammoth  pines  filled  with  pitch,  all  on 
lire,  and  the  wagons  nearly  rubbing  them.  But  no  wagon  caught  on  fire, 
nor  was  there  a  pound  of  powder  lost.  The  fire  adhered  to  the  trees  from 
the  roots,  thirty  feet  high,  and  all  around  was  as  bright  and  gay  as  a  lawn 
party.  Through  all  this  grandeur  each  man's  Jaw  was  filled  with  pine  gum, 
and  I  will  venture  to  say  the  only  ache  or  pain  he  then  had  was  the  over  ex- 
ertion of  his  jaw.  All  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.  Each  night  after  we 
had  gotten  into  camp  those  awful  turpentine  kilns  would  be  set  on  fire,  and 
seemingly  the  flames  would  leap  200  feet,  resembling  Niagara  Falls  reversed 
and  illuminated,  with  a  good  share  of  that  sound.  It  was  not  safe  to  ap- 
proach within  150  feet  of  many  of  them. 

Thus  far,  from  Savannah,  our  conflicts  were  light,  only  that  of  skirmishing. 
And  now  we  have  about  two  days  of  fearful  hard  marching  through  cold 
rain  and  mud,  over  hills  and  hollows.  Was  there  ever  such  a  march  on 
earth?  Scarcely  could  you  see  your  hand  before  you.  The  corduroy  seemed 
to  have  the  same  action  as  a  piano  key.  No  sooner  would  you  step  on  one 
end  than  the  other  would  fly  up.  Some  soldier  would  catch  his  toe  in  it, 
and  down  he  would  go,  his  gun  coming  over  on  his  file  leader's  head;  and 
it  seemed  to  knock  the  whole  file  down  for  a  space  of  ten  men.  No  sooner 
did  they  recover  than  another  windrow  would  go.  We  literally  rolled  in 
mud,  and  as  the  corduroy  floated  in  it,  and  it  froze  as  fast  as  it  touched  us, — 
we  became  pretty  solid  men,  and  nearly  lost  our  identity. 

On  the  16th,  our  brigade  overtook  and  supported  Kilpatrick  in  his  works, 
where  we  found  ourselves  completely  enfiladed  by  Johnson.  We  changed 
direction  to  rear  on  left  wing,  and  in  this  position,  with  Kilpatrick,  had  a 
hard,  trying  battle ;  but  we  held  the  enemy  until  the  balance  of  our  corps  came 
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up,  and  we  were  the  winners,  and  held  the  field  of  Averasborotig^h.  From 
there  Johnson  falls  back  to  Bentonville,  and  again  on  March  i8th  to  21st  we 
alternate  from  field  to  works,  and  works  to  field.  Here  several  of  the  One 
hundred  and  seventh  again  catch  it.  You  recollect  one  bad  position  we 
occupied  when  we  charged  the  enemy's  works,  and  found  an  abattis  and  creek 
intervening,  whereupon  we  had  to  take  it  as  plain  as  they  sent  it,  until  we 
gradually  got  up  a  small  protection.  Still  the  accuracy  of  our  fire  held  thera 
close  to  their  works,  until  they  were  flanked.  Later,  a  division  of  the  Four- 
teenth Corps  gives  way  before  them,  and  on  came  the  Rebs  like  an  avalanche. 
Here  our  division  —  the  red  stars  —  comes  to  the  rescue,  with  General  Slocum 
in  tlie  midst  of  the  charge  urging  us  on.  We  soon  rolled  them  back,  and 
up  went  the  three  times  three  and  a  tiger.  We  won  the  day,  and  on  the 
next  we  heard  the  noise  as  of  rumbling  thunder  along  the  different  parts 
of  the  line  other  than  ours,  and  Johnston  leaves  us  to  Bentonville. 

From  here  we  move  on  to  Goldsboro,  a  distance,  I  think,  of  about  twenty- 
five  miles,  all  the  way  over  corduroy;  and  over  this  have  to  go  our  poor 
wounded  comrades.  Right  here  is  a  place  where,  if  a  soldier  ever  has  any 
feeling  for  his  comrades,  it  must  develop  itself.  They  had  to  be  placed  from 
five  to  seven  in  each  ambulance.  Some  poor  fellows  with  a  leg  off,  some 
with  an  arm  off,  and  some  shot  tlu-ough  and  through,  with  every  conceivable 
woiuid,  and  before  we  could  reach  Goldsboro,  it  would  be  a  frequent  matter 
to  see  from  one  to  two  dead  in  the  different  ambulances. 

While  at  Goldsboro  we  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Lee.  Was  there  ever 
such  another  pandemonium  on  earth?  Firing  of  cannon,  guns,  and  every 
combustible  thing.  We  even  filled  our  canteens  with  powder  and  put  them 
in  the  ground  and  burst  them.  A  certain  general  sent  down  an  order  saying 
that  any  man  who  did  not  get  full  that  day  was  no  soldier. 

We  then  wound  our  way  around  and  up  to  Raleigh,  and  encamped  near 
the  asylum. 

Shortly  after  this  Johnston's  army  surrendered,  and  we  were  soon  on  our 
road  home,  via  Richmond.  Thence  we  moved  on  to  Washington.  WMiile 
here,  and  before  leaving  for  Elmtra,  Sergt.  Natlian  Dikeman  was  killed  by 
the  cars,  after  passing  through  every  battle  with  his  regiment.  How  sad!  So 
brave!  Well  known  by  every  man  in  the  regiment;  and  ever>'  man  hked  to 
hear  "  Happy  Nate  "  sing.  From  Washington  we  returned  to  Elmira.  How 
grandly  they  received  us.  The  ladies  —  God  bless  them  —  looked  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  angels;  they  literally  covered  us  with  beautiful  flowers.  Why 
was  this?  Because  we  were  tlie  One  hundred  and  seventh  New  York,  and 
never  took  a  back  seat. 

Now,  comrades,  we  shall  never  all  meet  on  this  side  again.  But  when  the 
last  bugle  calls,  I  hope  we  may  find  the  advance  guard  happily  encamped, 
the  blue  with  the  gray,  and  all  singing  praises  to  God  and  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner. 
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(Front.) 

108th  N.  Y.  INFTY 

2nd  brig.  3rd  DIV.  2nd  CORPS. 

(Reverse.) 
108th  N.  Y.  INFTY  occupied  thts 

POSITION  July  2  &  3,  1863, 

SUPPORTING  Battery  I,  ist  U.  S.  Art. 

During  the  artillery  duel  on  the 

afternoon  of  july  3,  it 

sustained  a  terrific  fire 

without  being  able  to  return  a  shot. 

Number  engaged,  200. 

Casualties: 
Killed  16,  Wounded  86;  Total,  loa. 

During  the  charge  the  Left  of  the  Confederate  link 

lapped  its  front  and  came  within  50  YARDS 

OF  IT  before  breaking.    The  io8th  N.  Y.  Infty.  WAS 

recruited  and  mustered  into  the  service  AT 

Rochester  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16,  1862. 

It  PARTiaPATED  IN  ALL  THE  BaTTLES  OF  THE  2D  CORPS 
FROM  AnTIETAM,  SePT.  I7,  1862,  TO  THE  SURRENDER 

AT  Appomattox,  April  9,  1865,  having  been  actively 

ENGAGED     28    TIMES 

(Left  Side.)  (Right  Side.) 

July  2  &  3, 1863.  July  2  &  3, 1863. 
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DEDICATION  OF  MONUMENT. 

108th  regiment  INFANTRY. 

September  4,  1888. 

Oration  of  Hon.  John  M.  Davy. 

Comrades  of  the  One  hundred  and  eighth  New  York  State  Volun- 
teers AND  Fellow  Citizens: 

In  this  place,  hallowed  and  made  glorious  by  the  valor  of  our  heroic  dead, 
we  assemble  with  mingled  feelings  of  sadness  and  joy  to  dedicate  this  monu- 
ment erected  over  the  graves  of  our  fallen  comrades  who  gave  their  lives  in 
defence  of  the  Union.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  the  custom  that  the  fathers 
of  the  most  valiant  of  the  slain,  or  the  greatest  statesmen,  should  pronounce 
eulogies  of  the  dead.  Would  that  a  new  Demosthenes  or  a  second  Pcrides 
could  rise  and  take  my  place  to-day,  for  he  would  find  a  theme  worthy  of 
his  most  brilliant  powers,  of  his  most  touching  eloquence. 

Through  all  past  ages  the  people  have  fondly  cherished  the  memory  of  the 
patriotic  dead.  Pyramids  have  been  built  for  tlie  tombs  of  the  kings,  and 
triumphal  arches  erected  to  preserve  the  name  and  fame  of  warrior  chiefs. 
Poetry,  history  and  orations  of  antiquity  resound  with  the  clank  of  arms; 
they  dwell  upon  rough  and  cruel  deeds  of  war,  as  well  as  the  gentle  arts  of 
peace.  They  have  preserved  to  us  the  names  and  deeds  of  their  heroic  dead. 
And  as  long  as  the  warm  blood  courses  in  the  veins  of  man,  so  long  as  the 
human  heart  beats,  so  long  will  the  lesson  still  invite  patriotic  men  to  emulate 
the  lesson  of  the  past.  In  past  ages  nations  idolized  their  kings,  princes  and 
chieftains;  but  in  our  RcpubliCt  the  people,  the  State  and  the  Nation  recognize 
the  valor  and  brave  deeds  of  the  private  soldier,  and  erect  enduring  monuments 
over  their  graves  as  emblems  of  a  people's  gratitude  and  love.  Our  Nation, 
more  than  any  other,  loves  to  honor,  as  precious,  her  private  soldiers,  her 
common  dead. 

The  private  soldiers  of  this  Republic  have  earned  this  eternal  honor.  Happy 
the  State  which  has  borne  such  sons.  Thrice  happy  the  people  who  appreciate 
their  heroic  deeds.  History  will  immortalize  their  names,  and  your  children's 
children  will  read  with  illumined  faces  the  sketch  of  their  patriotic  devotion. 
The  private  soldiers  who  fought  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  the  Union,  left 
their  homes,  wives  and  children,  their  loved  ones,  and  responded  to  the  call 
of  duty.  Their  heroic  deeds,  their  exalted  sacrifices,  saved  our  country,  and 
broke  the  fetters  from  four  million  bondsmen,  and  gave  the  people  liberty 
and  freedom. 

The  patriotism  of  the  people  of  this  and  coming  generations  should  never 
cease  to  exist,  and  our  children  should  be  taught  the  cost  at  which  our  present 
blessings  were  purchased  by  their  fathers. 

You  will  never  forget  the  scenes  when  you  marched  from  your  homes  on 
the  19th  day  of  August,  1862.  You  look  back  and  see  fathers  blessing  their 
sons;  wives  and  mothers  stifling  their  sobs  that  husbands  and  sons  might  be 
of  stout  hearts;  maidens  with  pallid  lips  bidding  good-bye  to  lovers.     You 
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look  back  and  you  see  them  in  crowded  cars  on  their  way  to  the  Capital  of 
the  Nation,  and  the  people  that  greeted  you  in  every  city  and  village  along 
the  route.  You  will  never  forget  the  long  and  dreary  marches,  the  bivouacs 
in  overshadowing  forests,  the  hunger  and  footsore  of  your  comrades,  the  fear- 
ful battles  of  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  Gett>-sburg,  and  the  Wilderness,  when 
you  saw  your  comrades,  weak  and  straggling,  murdered  by  guerrillas.  You 
saw  them,  starving  and  dying  within  the  walls  of  Libby  Prison  and  the  pens 
of  Andersonville  and  Salisbury.  You  saw  them  enfeebled  by  starvation;  but 
notwithstanding  all  this  suffering,  their  faces  lighted  up  as  they  talked  of  dear 
ones  at  home.  You  saw  them  wounded  and  dying  on  the  field  of  battle, 
as  they  gave  you  messages  to  carry  to  loved  ones.  Yet  amid  all  these  scenes, 
you  never  saw  a  look  of  sorrow  or  heard  a  word  of  regret  at  their  fate. 

You  will  never  forget  that  lovely  day  in  July,  when  you  checked  the  ad- 
vance of  Lee's  forces  at  Gettysburg.  Poets  could  not  portray  a  more  lovely 
landscape  than  was  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  contending  armies.  The 
Confederate  army  lay  along  Seminary  Ridge,  and  the  Union  forces  were  upon 
Cemetery  Ridge.  Nature  was  clothed  in  her  brightest  apparel.  Well-culti- 
vated fields  stretched  across  the  valley  which  separated  the  two  great  con- 
tending armies.  All  was  calm  and  still;  there  was  a  balmy  sweetness  in  the 
summer  air;  the  bluebird  and  robin  were  singing  their  sweet  notes  in  the 
woods.  There  was  a  beauty  in  the  landscape.  The  valley  was  dotted  with 
blooming  orchards  and  smiling  fields  with  ripening  grain.  Horses  and  cattle 
were  grazing  on  the  meadows,  or  lazily  resting  in  the  shade  of  the  trees 
that  skirted  along  the  valley.  Nature  seemed  unconscious  of  the  tempest  of 
human  wrath  which  was  about  to  burst  from  the  contending  forces,  and  which 
was  so  soon  to  convert  those  scenes  of  beauty,  peace  and  happiness  into 
scenes  of  tumult  and  horror,  and  to  cover  the  hillsides  and  the  valleys  with 
the  ghastly  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  to  deluge  these  fields  with  blood. 

As  Lee's  infantry  emerged  from  the  woods  which  crown  Seminary  Ridge, 
the  enemy  from  left  to  right  along  the  whole  line  commenced  the  fearful 
battle  with  their  artillery,  until  the  deadly  missiles  from  a  hundred  cannons 
were  hurtling  through  the  air.  How  quickly  the  Union  forces  with  an  equal 
number  of  guns,  answered  the  fearful  challenge!  The  Confederates  marched 
swiftly  down  the  slope  and  across  the  plain  in  compact  order.  Never,  upon 
any  battlefield,  could  there  have  been  a  sight  more  imposing.  The  com- 
manders of  the  contending  forces  were  watching  from  the  opposite  crest  as 
this  great  column  pressed  on.  Their  battle  lines  could  be  plainly  seen  stretch- 
ing up  and  down  the  valley.  With  colors  flying  and  banners  waving  they 
march  bravely  forward,  and  as  they  come  a  hundred  Union  cannons  open 
upon  them  with  canister  and  grape;  but  on  they  come,  amidst  the  havoc  of 
death.  Great  gaps  were  ploughed  in  their  lines  only  to  be  closed  again.  Still 
the  column  pressed  bravely  on  with  the  well-known  yell  which  rang  above  the 
sound  of  musketry  and  artillery.  Every  discharge  of  our  well-posted  artillery 
crashed  through  their  ranks,  making  great  gaps  therein;  yet  onward  they 
come.  Their  line  of  march  could  be  distinctly  seen  .and  marked  by  their 
killed  and  wounded;  but  they  press  on  until  they  come  within  reach  of  our 
musketry,  when  along  our  whole  line  the  Union  rifles  flashed,  pouring  forth 
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niesseng'crs  of  death  into  the  ranks  of  tlic  enemy  until  the  dead  and  'wounded 
that  fell  seemed  to  outnumber  the  living;  but  on  they  come  and  throw  them- 
selves with  madness  upon  our  lines.  Our  men  stood  firm,  and  with  un- 
flinching courage  poured  into  the  enemy  a  most  murderous  fire  which  hurled 
them  back  and  strewed  the  ground  with  the  dead  and  the  wounded.  Quickly 
recovering  from  their  repulse  and  with  fierceness  they  rush  forward,  fighting 
desperately  at  every  step,  and  again  they  are  met  with  the  same  deadly  re- 
ception. 

The  last  desperate  charge  was  finally  made, —  the  grand  eflFort  which  was 
to  sweep  the  Union  lines  in  confusion,  or  result  in  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Confederate  army.  The  heavy  masses  swept  on  as  before  with  desperation 
of  madness;  they  advanced  until  they  were  fairly  upon  our  lines;  but  the 
Union  ranks  remained  unbroken,  and  face  to  face,  and  bayonet  to  bayonet, 
the  two  great  armies  struggled  for  the  victory-  The  waves  of  battle  surged 
and  roared  for  weary  hours;  victory  now  inclined  to  one  side  and  now  to 
the  other.  The  Union  forces  realized  that  the  life  of  the  Nation  was  in  peril, 
and  on  that  battle  hinged  the  future  destiny  of  the  Republic.  Every  throb 
of  the  pulse,  every  beat  of  the  heart,  every  thought  of  loved  ones  at  home» 
encouraged  them  to  hold  their  ground  and  to  fight  witli  renewed  vigor.  Soon 
the  lines  of  the  enemy  began  to  w^aver.  In  an  instant  their  flanks  were  turned 
and  their  centre  broken.  Tliey  turned,  demolished  and  defeated,  and  away 
they  fled  across  the  valley,  leaving  their  dead  and  dying  behind  them. 

Who  can  imagine  the  joy  that  sparkled  in  every  eye  and  the  liappy  thoughts 
that  flashed  through  the  minds  of  the  Union  soldiers  as  they  rent  the  air  with 
cheers  and  huzzas.  The  Nation  which,  but  a  moment  before,  hung,  as  it 
were,  by  a  brittle  thread,  was  saved  by  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  boys  in  blue. 
Our  regiment,  winch  went  into  that  engagement  200  strong,  lost  in  killed 
and  wounded  113  of  its  members.  Where,  Ot  Empire  State,  sprang  that 
heroism  v^'hich  inspired  your  sons  to  such  heroic  deeds  of  valor,  suffering  and 
endurance?  Could  the  mute  lips  of  this  marble  monument,  which  represents  a 
State's  gratitude,  speak  from  its  granite  pedestal,  we  should  hear  the  proud 
exclamation,  "  It  was  for  the  Union  of  our  States  and  the  flag  of  our  country.'* 

Before  closing,  I  must  speak  of  the  women  of  our  beautiful  city,  county 
and  State.  Without  their  aid  we  dever  would  have  achieved  such  great  re- 
sults during  the  war.  Never  faltering  in  their  devotion  to  the  flag,  at  home, 
in  camp,  yea,  even  upon  the  field  of  battle,  they  proved  their  devotion.  With 
tears  in  their  eyes  and  broken  hearts,  they  sent  their  fathers,  husbands,  brothers 
and  sons  to  the  front.  With  eyes  heavy  with  watching,  they  nevertheless  re- 
mained hopeful  as  they  slept  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  future.  The  child 
that  sat  upon  its  motlier's  knee  when  you  were  fighting  in  defence  of  your 
country  upon  this  battlefield,  has  often  been  told  by  its  mother  of  your  heroism 
cud  has  shouted  for  joy  at  your  triumphs.  Through  all  past  ages,  the  history 
of  nations  has  contained  glowing  accounts  of  the  wars  and  achievements  of 
their  heroes.  The  historians  of  our  age  will  send  down  to  future  generations 
a  story  which  will  rivet  the  attention  of  the  student  and  tell  of  the  wondrous 
achievements  of  our  military  heroes.  There  will  be  woven  in  the  thrilling 
story  of  the  conflict  of  arms, —  as  grand  and  terrific  as  historians  ever  recorded 
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or  poets  of  olden  times  portrayed, —  the  names  of  heroes  whose  noble  deeds 
were  not  excelled  by  Greek  or  Roman  soldiers.  In  all  the  battles  of  the 
Rebellion,  history  will  not  record  deeds  of  martial  glory  and  acts  of  lofty 
heroism  excelling  tliose  shown  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Empire  State,  composed 
of  the  brave  sons  of  America  and  the  patriots  of  the  blue  waters  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  green  banks  of  the  Shannon,  as  they  stood  side  by  side  in  the  great 
and  fearful  conflict  for  the  Union;  and  wherever  the  battle  >vas  fierce  and 
deadly,  there  could  be  seen  the  flashing  sabre  of  Gemiania,  and  the  bristling 
bayonets  of  Columbia.  But  notwithstanding  the  blood  that  was  spilt  and 
the  lives  that  were  lost,  could  the  spirits  of  our  departed  comrades  come 
back  from  tliat  unknown  world  and  speak  to  us,  would  they  not  repeat  that 
lesson  of  old,  that  while  error  shall  pass  away  like  a  shadow,  truth  shall  en- 
dure forever?  Would  they  not  tell  us  that  safe  guidance  is  not  found  in  pas- 
sions, and  tliat  institutions  can  neither  be  built  nor  preserved  by  hatred  or 
violence?  Would  they  not  impress  upon  us  that  divine  precept,  "Love,'* 
that  sacred  duty,  "  Charity?*'  But  in  doing  all  this  let  us  not  forget  to  give 
heed  to  the  golden  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  spoken  upon  this  sacred  soil: 
"  Let  us  here  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  that  the 
Nation  under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government 
of  the  people  and  by  the  people   shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Ttie  trumpet's  sound  and  the  cannon's  roar  resound  no  longer  from  em- 
battled plains;  peace,  prosperity  and  happiness  reign  throijghout  the  land; 
and  our  comrades  who  sleep  upon  this  battlefield  and  beneath  the  shade  of 
the  hemlock  and  the  pine,  and  in  unknown  graves,  have  fought  their  last 
battle.  The  Union  was  saved  by  their  heroic  deeds,  and  to-day  the  flag  of 
our  country  was  unfurled  in  honor  and  pride  upon  every  ocean  and  upon 
every  sea  and  in  every  land  where  civilization  lias  penetrated  and  advanced. 
It  kisses  every  breeze  that  is  wafted  from  the  gulf  to  the  frozen  regions  of 
the  North,  or  that  comes  from  the  gold  and  silver  mountains  of  the  West  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  To-day  it  is  honored  and  respected  by  every 
nation  upon  the  face  of  the  globe;  it  stands  side  by  side  with  the  banners  of 
the  proudest  empires  of  the  world,  and  protects  us  wherever  it  floats. 

But  let  us  remember  that  the  Republic  paid  dearly  for  the  cherished  principles 
which  we  to-day  enjoy.  Liberty  has  had  a  struggle  ever  since  the  little  May- 
flower touched  the  American  soil.  It  was  the  love  of  liberty  which  gave  us 
the  victories  of  Valley  Forge  and  Yorktown;  it  was  the  love  of  liberty  which 
gave  us  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Govern- 
ment; it  was  the  love  of  liberty  which  gave  us  our  National  independence;  it 
was  the  love  of  liberty  that  induced  that  great  statesman,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
to  sign  that  memorable  proclamation  breaking  the  chains  of  slavery  of  4,000,000 
of  people.  Every  battle  fought  by  our  fathers  for  American  Independence, 
every  battle  fought  by  the  Union  forces  from  Gettysburg  to  New  Orleans, 
and  every  victory  which  they  achieved  was  for  liberty.  Liberty  has  made 
tyranny  and  oppression  as  insecure  upon  American  soil  as  the  snow  would 
be  under  the  scorching  sun  of  a  day  in  July.  Liberty  has  triumphed  in  all 
her  glory,  and  mankind  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  looks  with  amaze- 
ment at  the  greatness,  sublimity  and  grandeur  of  our  National  career;  and  I 
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rejoice  with  you  to-day  that  the  progress  of  civiUzation  daily  bringfs  the  people 
of  all  sections  of  the  Union  closer  together.    The  history  of  other  nations 
tells  of  their  rise,  their  progress,  their  fall,  their  ruin.     Rome  rose  on  the  ruins 
of  Greece  to  wave  her  proud  sceptre  over  the  subjugated  world.     In  her  ar- 
chives hung  the  flags  of  nations  captured  by  the  armies  of  ambitious  Caesar,  and 
notwithstanding  her  greatness  and  grandeur  she  became  lost  in  the  wliirlpool 
of  anarchy.     The  bright  sun  of  science  that  dawned  upon  the  Grecian  Empire 
was  destined  to  shine  upon  the  ruins  of  Rome.    To-day  this  young  Republic 
is  known  as  the  land  of  science  and  of  song,  and  her  history  is  as  romantic 
as  that  of  Greece  or  Rome.    The  structure  of  our  Republic  has  been  erected 
by  architects  of  great  skill  and  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  liberty  upon  which 
rests  the  whole  structure  of  our  Republic.     It  has  been  reared  for  tlie  benefit 
of  generations  yet  unborn.     But  notwithstanding  its  grand  and  colossal  struc- 
ture, it  may  perish  in  a  day  by  the  folly  or  corruption  of  its  keepers.     It  can  be 
sustained  for  all  time  to  come  if  the  people  obey  the  commandments  of  a  Divine 
Providence,  and  adhere  to  the  principles  of  honesty,  integrity,  loyalty  and 
virtue.     Let  the  children  of  our  comrades  never  forget  that  they  possess  a 
noble  inheritance,  bought  by  the  toils,  sufferings  and  blood  of  their  ancestors, 
and  capable,  if  wisely  and  faithfully  guarded,  of  being  transmitted  to  their 
last  posterity,  and  crowned  with  all  its  peaceful  enjoyments  of  liberty,  re- 
ligion and  independence.     In  the  distant  future,  with  our  vast  territory  and 
unbounded  resources  and  constant  Aood  of  immigration,  new  issues  must 
arise ;  the  far  West  already  feels  its  groiving  power  and  strength  in  the  Union. 
The  Eastern  and  Southern  States  begin  to  feel  that  the  sceptre  and  control 
of  the  government  is  fast  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  young  and  powerful 
States  of  the  West.     The  commerce  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  fast  competing  with 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  East.     It  will  require  great  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  statesmen  of  coming  generations  to  so  frame  the  laws  as  to  prevent  com- 
mercial strife,  discord  and  disruption.     Intelligence,  morality  and  purity  of  the 
people  are  essential  to  the  life  and  existence  of  the  Republic.    The  past  history 
of  the  world  attests  the  correctness  of  these  principles.     Greece  remained  in- 
vincible for  years.     Rome  trod  down  and  subjugated  nations  to  her  imperial 
sway.  They  needed  not  the  protection  of  armies  so  long  as  they  adhered  to  the 
principles  of  justice  and  right;  but  when  these  great,  powerful  nations  disre- 
garded the  teachings  of  Providence  and  the  laws  of  justice  and  equality  between 
nations  and  individuals,  they  crumbled  to  ruins  and  vanished  like  the  morning 
dew  before  the  sun.    Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves,  true  to  the  Constitution,  true 
to  the  rights  of  all  alike,  and  above  all  true  and  loyal  to  the  Republic.     If  we 
are  true  to  those  great  underlying  principles,  this  Republic  will  continue  to 
be  the  jewel  of  nations,  that  will  sparkle  with  renewed  lustre  amid  the  con- 
stellation of  monarchs.  empires  and  republics. 

It  will  be  the  beacon  light  for  ages  hence  to  guide  other  nations  in  the 
path  of  liberty.  All  honor  to  our  forefathers  who  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
great  Republic.  All  honor  to  the  heroes  who  defended  and  saved  it  from 
niin.  Let  us  cherish  with  an  aflfectionate  remembrance  those  who  fought  and 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  its  defence.  Let  us  not  forget  to  decorate  their  graves 
and  to  eulogize  their  roll  of  duty.     We  will  not  only  eulogize  the  heroic  dead, 
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but  we  will  continue  to  erect  monuments  and  strew  roses  and  place  bright 
garlands  upon  the  green  mounds  of  the  sleeping  warriors.  And  when  time 
shall  obliterate  the  monuments  of  the  heroic  dead  and  tlie  past  shall  be  for- 
gotten, then  God  will  take  up  the  roll  left  by  fair  women  and  brave  men. 
He  will  send  at  the  dawn  of  the  early  morn  the  bluebird  and  the  robin,  the 
mocking-bird  and  the  jay,  to  sing  their  sweet  songs  over  the  green  sod  that 
wraps  the  sacred  clay  of  those  who  fought  to  estabhsh  our  Republic  and 
who  fought  to  save  it. 

Cornelia  is  a  name  that  ranks  high  in  Roman  annals.  Her  boast  of  her 
sons  as  her  precious  jewels  has  shone  as  one  of  the  brightest  sayings,  the 
brightest  gems  for  more  than  twenty  centuries.  When  asked  where  are  our 
jewels,  w^e  w^ill  point  to  the  Union  heroes  of  the  war. —  jewels  whose  bright 
and  brilliant  records  cannot  be  dimmed  for  twenty  centuries  to  come. 

We  receive  this  monument  from  our  native  State  as  a  memento  of  her 
love  and  gratitude  to  our  departed  comrades.  We  feel  proud  that  w^e  have 
a  grateful  State,  a  grateful  Nation;  a  State  and  a  Nation  to  look  to  for  the 
honors  due  our  dead  comrades.  As  we  stand  before  this  shrine  let  us  pledge 
anew  our  fidelity  and  friendship  to  each  other.  Let  us  continue  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  the  guardians  of  each  other's  mutual  happiness. 

**  Ye  sons  of  York  who  bravely  liave  fonpht 
For  those  rights  which  unstained  from  your  sires  had  descended. 
May  you  long  taste  the  blessings  your  \^lor  has  bought. 
And  your  sons  reap  the  soil  their  fathers  defended." 


TRANSFER  OF   MONUMENT  TO   THE   GETTYSBURG   BATTLE- 
FIELD ASSOCIATION. 

Address  of  Hon.  Cornelius   R.  Parsons. 

The  occasion  which  calls  us  to  this  hallowed  spot  to-day  is  fraught  with 
the  deepest  interest.  Many  of  us  who  have  journeyed  from  Rochester  re- 
member that  bright  day  in  summer,  now  many  years  ago,  when  the  gallant 
One  hundred  and  eighth  Regiment  left  our  city  for  the  seat  of  war.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  recount  at  this  time  the  brave  deeds  of  that  regiment,  or  tell  you 
of  its  achievements,  for  they  have  passed  into  history,  and  form  one  of  its 
brightest  pages.  But  I  would  not  have  any  of  those  who  have  never  before 
visited  this  sacred  field  forget  that  here  was  fought  one  of  the  greatest  battles 
ever  known,  and  here  was  won  for  ttie  cause  of  Liberty  and  Union,  for  the 
cause  of  Freedom  and  Justice,  a  most  substantial  victory. 

But  we  stand  here  to-day  in  the  garb  and  speech  of  civilians,  representing 
the  sentiment  of  the  Tast  Union  armies,  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  good-will 
towards  all  men.  The  vital  question  of  the  issue  decided,  we  meet  to  dedicate 
this  monument,  with  no  enmity  for  the  foe  lingering  in  our  breasts;  but  with 
open  arms  and  brotherly  embrace  we  gladly  welcome  the  brave  survivors  of 
the  opposing  hosts,  and  share  with  them  the  profits  of  our  victory  and  the 
arts  of  peace. 
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The  cloud  of  hatred  darkens  no  longer  the  horizon  of  our  National  sky, 
and  we  meet,  not  in  the  light  of  camp  fires,  long  since  gone  out  (God  grant, 
never  to  be  rekindled),  but  in  the  halo  of  the  companionship  of  affection  at 
the  shrines  of  Liberty  and  Peace.  We  gather  to  honor  the  brave  men  of  our 
city  and  vicinity  who  fell  here,  and  to  mark  the  spot  made  sacred  by  the 
shedding  of  precious  blood.  Such  a  spectacle  as  this  is  one  upon  which  the 
lights  of  Heaven  never  shone,  save  in  this  loved  and  favored  land. 

All  honor  to  those  who  fought  and  died;  all  lionor  to  those  who  fought 
and  lived;  all  honor  to  those  who  so  safely  guided  the  ship  of  State  amid  the 
breakers,  bringing  it  into  the  safe  and  quiet  harbor  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

On  tliis  day  of  uncommon  interest,  and  one  which  may  well  be  termed  a 
memorial  day,  let  us,  on  this  memorable  occasion,  pledge  anew  our  vows 
of  devotion  to  our  common  country,  and, 

"  May  we  be  worthy  sons  of  those 
Who  fought  and  conquered  Freedom's  foes 

An  hundred  years  ago; 
And  may  we  worthy  brothers  be 
Of  those  who  fought  for  you  and  me; 
Of  those  who  died 
The  flag  beside. 

That  aU  the  world  might  know 
That  Freedom's  spirit  still   survives. 
Of  little  worth,  if  Freedom's  voice 
CaHs,  make  my  life  or  yours  the  choice." 

And  now,  sir,  on  behalf  of  the  gallant  survivors  of  those  whose  death 
it  commemorates,  and  on  behalf  of  the  city  and  county  whence  they  canie, 
permit  me  to  tender  to  you  and  the  noble  Commission  you  represent,  this 
monument  to  the  memory  of  those  members  of  the  One  hundred  and  eighth 
Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers,  who  here  offered  up  their  lives  on  the 
altar  of  our  common  country- 
It  will  serve  to  mark  their  last  resting  place  while  its  granite  lasts.  But.  by 
their  heroic  sacrifices  they  truly  reared  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  theit 
fellow  countrymen  a  "  monument  more  lasting  tlian  brass/' 


THE  CLOVER  LEAF. 
Bv  Col.  Sherman  D.  Ricrardsoit. 

Twice  hath  the  sun,  blood-red.  gone  down. 

Thrice  hath  appeared  the  morn's  red  frown 

O'er  Gettysburg,  of  valleys  green, 

Of  wooded  slope  in  summer  sheen. 

Of  broken  spur  and  rocky  steep, 

Of  dark  ravine  with  chasm  deep, 

A  field,   whose  dedicated  sod 

Shall  bloom  for  aye,  for  Truth  and  God. 
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O'er  Gettysburg,  where  chains  of  men 
Adorn  each  hill  and  ragged  glen. 
Where  guns  in  boulder  settings  wait 
And  rifles  fringe  her  robes  of  sUte; 
Where  dead  and  dying,  Blue  and  Gray 
Marked  well  where  rolled  the  bitter  fray; 
Where  side  by  side  the  Gray  and  Blue 
Shall  wait  in  peace  the  Grand  Review. 


From  where  yon  seething  sea  of  gray 
Hath  ebbed  and  flowed  the  live-long  day. 
There  soon  will  roll  in  billows  great 
A  flood,  impelled  by  bitter  hate. 
Seel  now,  amid  the  trees,  its  foam. 
Its  mist  hath  darkened  Heaven's  dome^ 
The  air  is  filled  with  gathering  gloom  — 
The  dread  of  an  impending  doom. 

Well  has  been  placed,  one  valiant  chiet 
Rich  glory  gilds  the  "  Clover  Leaf." 
Upon  the  flags  are  Chancellorsville, 
Antietam,  Yorktown,  Malvern  HilL 
At  Williamsburg  he  earned  his  name; 
At  Fredericksburg  he  garnered  fame; 
Yet,  brighter  stars  will  now  be  won 
Upon  this  field,  ere  set  of  sun. 

The  storm!  The  storm  I  Two  hundred  shell 
Come  shrieking  from  a  belching  hell; 
Above,  below,  around  and  past, 
Each  blast  infernal,  follows  blast 
The  tempest  thickens  1     From  its  roar. 
Like  thunder  bolts,  the  missiles  pour. 
The  battle  smoke  doth  all  enshroud. 
And  Death  rides  fast  upon  the  cloud. 

"Down,  down,  each  manl"    The  brave  grow  palel 
They,  who  have  laughed  at  leaden  haill 
The  works  are  piled  with  mangled  dead; 
The  trenches,  with  hot  blood  are  red. 
The  right  is  wavering!     O,  what  cost! 
If  it  give  way,  the  day  is  lost! 
Then  lost  our  Nation!  God!  draw  nigh 
And  nerve  each  heart  to  stay  and  —  die. 
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The  prayer  is  answered  I     Thro'  the  storm 
Of  bursting  shell  there  rides  a  form. 
With  face  as  calm  and  nerves  as  true 
As  though  he  led  some  grand  review. 
He  passes  slowly  down  the  line; 
All  hearts  grow  brave,  as  tear-drops  shine; 
The  hero  chief,  'mid  dangers  dire^ 
Is  now  baptized  with  battle  fire. 

Ride,  chieftain,  ridel    Thy  path  hath  led. 
Where  soon  will  leap  the  foeman  dread! 
Ride,  chieftain,  ride!     Thy  life  is  charmed; 
And  now,  thy  soldiers,  doubly  armed, 
Will  meet  yon  madmen's  deadly  shock 
As  if  just  hewn  from  granite  rock, 
And  send  them  whirling  'cross  the  plain. 
Bereft  of  power  to  charge  again. 

Form,  Pickett,  form!   Your  soul  of  fire 
To-day   shall  quaff  its  full  desire. 
Storm  down  the  lines!   O,  Garnctt!   You 
Shalt  lead  to  death  with  Armistead  true. 
And  Kemper  ready  for  the  fray. 
Remember  I   Lee  commands  to-day. 
And,  gray-haired  chiefl  count  well  the  cos^ 
If  Gettysburg  to  you  »  lost 

Oh,  grand  the  sight  I   From  out  the  westl 
An  army  marches,  breast  to  breast; 
Like  sunset  glow,  their  banners  stream; 
Like  noonday  sheen,  their  banners  gleam. 
They  move  with  silent,  solemn  tread, 
To  where  their  glory  waits  ahead; 
A  power,  magnificent  and  great. 
Whose  eagles  beaj  a  Nation's  fate. 

They  cornel    They  cornel    With  frpnr.ied  yell  I 
They  come,  where  sweep  the  shot  and  shell! 
They  charge,  to  meet  the  deadly  hail, 
The  bayonet's  clash,  the  shrapnel's  wail  I 
''Hold  fast  the  guns!    Tho*  hel!  shall  form, 
To  take  iliis  hill  the  devils  storm! 
Hold  fast  the  wall!    They  can't  prevailt 
But  curses  on  you  if  you  fail  I'* 
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Like  God  of  War,  he  rides  the  field. 
His  sword  of  battle  now  revealed. 
Like  lightning  flashing  in  the  west. 
Is  everywhere  along  the  crest. 
As,  drunk  with  blood  and  fiendish  ire. 
They  swarm  within  our  lines  of  fire, 
An  army  charges,  brave  and  true  — 
A  mob  of  men  rolls  back  from  view. 


The  spell  is  o'er  I    The  battle's  wrought. 
The  chieftain  falls,  where  well  he  fought  I 
His  blood,  the  glorious  triumph  seals  1 
The  "  Clover  Leaf "  again  reveals 
Its  undimmed  fame.    The  day  is  wonl 
No  grander  victory  'neath  the  sun! 
And  generations  far  away, 
Will  tell  how  Hancock  saved  the  day.  * 


J.  ».  urox  ntixT, 


111th    new   YORK    INFANTRY. 
On  CernBtery  Eitlpe,  near  tb<-  IJryari  House. 
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(INSCRIPTIONS.) 


(Frottt.) 
lllTH  NEW  YORK  INFANTRY, 

3RD  3RD 

BRIGADE,  DIVISION, 

2nd  corps, 

(Reverse.) 
lllTH  New  York  Infantry 

Arrived  early  morning  July  2,  1863,  position  near 

Ziegler's  Grove.   Went  to  relief  of  3  d  Corps  in  afternoon; 

TOOK  THIS  position  THAT  EVENING  AND  HELD   IT  TO   CLOSE  OF  BATTLE. 

Number  engaged  (8  Companies)  39a 

Casualties: 

Killed  58,  Wounded  177,  Missing  14;  Total  249. 

Recruited  in  Cayuga  and  Wayne  Counties. 

Mlstered  in  at  Auburn,  August  20,  1862. 

Engagements  —  Bolivar  Heights  and  all  Battles  of  2d 

Corps  from  Gettysburg  to  Appomattox. 

Total  Enrollment  —  75  officers — 1730  men. 

Losses  —  Killed  and  Died  —  12  officers,  394  men. 

Wounded,  26  officers  —  531  men 

Total  963. 

Mustered  out  June  5,  1865. 


ta 
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DEDICATION  OF  MONUMENT. 

lllTH  REGIMENT  INFANTRY. 

June   26,    1891. 

Oration  of  Benjamin  B.  Snow. 

General  Mac  Dougall  and  Veterans  of  the  One  hundred  and  eleventh 
Regiment: 

You  have  come  together  once  more  upon  the  field  of  Gettysburg.  After 
the  lapse  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  you  have  journeyed  hither  from 
quiet  homes  whose  peace  you  defended ;  from  the  haunts  of  the  busy  industries 
whose  permanence  you  aided  in  estabHshing;  from  all  quarters  of  the  Union 
whose  preservation  you  offered  your  lives  to  secure.  You  come  not  in  martial 
equipment,  for  the  calling  of  the  soldier  is  to  you  only  a  day-dream  of  by- 
gone years.  Your  peaceful  mission  to-day  is  to  consecrate  this  monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  comrades  who  fell  beside  you  here,  and  to  mark  the  spot 
where,  upon  the  famous  Cemetery  Ridge,  the  One  hundred  and  eleventh 
bravely  and  steadily  held  its  position  at  the  front,  in  the  third  day's  battle, 
against  the  terrible  onslaught  of  the  enemy  twenty-eight  years  ago. 

No  one  not  of  your  number  can  conceive  the  emotions  that  must  be  aroused 
in  you  by  the  contrast  between  this  peaceful  scene  and  the  fearful  conflict 
that  you  witnessed  here.  Where  are  the  contending  hosts  that  on  those 
fateful  days  fought  fiercely  for  the  mastery  upon  this  now  peaceful  plain.  The 
graves  that  crowd  this  field  mark  the  last  resting  place  of  untold  thousands 
of  their  number,  while  their  surviving  comrades  are  scattered  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  land,  engaged  in  the  varied  pursuits  of  peaceful  industry. 
Where  are  the  thundering  engines  of  destruction  that  hurled  their  terrible 
burden  of  death-dealing  missiles  across  this  valley,  furrowing  these  fields  for 
the  ghastly  harvest  of  battle?  The  sentry  paces  idly  by  them,  lazily  reposing 
in  our  forts  and  arsenals.  For  lol  the  swords  are  beaten  into  plow-shares 
and  the  spears  into  pruning  hooks;  neither  learn  we  war  any  more! 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg  justly  ranks  as  the  most  important  contest  ever 
waged  upon  this  continent.  Nor  should  its  importance  be  measured  only 
by  the  great  battles  of  our  own  land,  for  in  many  respects  it  surpasses  in  the 
issues  involved  the  decisive  battles  of  all  preceding  ages. 

The  student  of  history  finds  the  record  of  the  past  abounding  in  details  of 
conflicts  between  nations,  upon  the  issue  of  which  the  civilization  of  the  age 
hung  trembling.  It  is  a  singular  and  noteworthy  fact  that,  almost  without 
exception,  these  contests  have  been  waged  for  the  supremacy  of  eastern  des- 
potism over  the  civilization  of  the  west.  It  is  still  more  noteworthy  that 
in  every  instance  the  young,  buoyant  and  progressive  freedom  of  the  west 
has  triumphed  over  the  fading  and  degenerate  absolutism  of  the  east.  Scarcely 
had  the  course  of  empire  taken  up  its  westward  way,  before  the  paternal  east 
stretched  forth  her  blighting  hand  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  young  civiliza- 
tion.   All  the  way  down  through  the  centuries  this  conflict  has  been  waged  — 
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the  irrepressibte  conflict  between  right  and  wrong,  between  the  thraldom  and 
degeneracy  of  the  east,  and  the  freedom  and  progress  of  the  west.  From 
the  dawn  of  authentic  history  to  our  own  time,  from  the  plains  of  Greece,  the 
fields  of  central  and  western  Europe,  to  the  valleys  of  our  own  land,  from 
Marathon  to  Gettysburg,  the  strife  between  despotism  and  freedom  has  been 
unceasingly  waged. 

When  the  young  Athenian  republic  drove  the  Asiatic  invader  in  dismay 
from  the  plain  of  Marathon  and  rescued  the  liberties  and  civilization  of  Greece 
from  the  despotic  sway  of  Persia;  when  on  the  field  of  Chalons,  the  Roman 
legions  annihilated  the  Turanian  hordes,  who  under  the  leadership  of  Attila, 
"  The  Scourge  of  God/'  sought  to  establish  a  barbarian  dynasty  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  temporal  power  of  Rome;  when,  at  the  battle  of  Tours,  the 
brave  Franks,  under  Charles  Martel,  crushed  the  invading  hosts  of  Mahomet, 
who  were  seeking  to  estabhsh  the  crescent  of  the  prophet  for  the  cross  of 
Judea,  in  the  land  that  Christianity  had  made  its  own;  when  the  dream  of 
Universal  Empire  was  dispelled  at  Waterloo, —  a  dream  tliat  had  carried  the 
hosts  of  Alexander  to  tlie  farthest  confines  of  Asia,  had  led  the  legions  of  the 
Caesars  to  victory  tliroughout  the  then  civilized  world  and  was  luring  the 
armies  of  Napoleon  to  and  fro  across  Europe,  from  the  oHve  groves  of  Spain 
to  the  sterile  plains  of  Russia, —  the  right  to  national  integrity  and  the  pre- 
rogative of  personal  freedom  were  at  stake,  a  right  and  a  prerogative  which 
are  the  essentials  of  a  higher  civilization,  and  which  were  finally  vindicated 
when  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  struggled  for  the  mastery  here  at  Gettysburg. 

I  have  alluded  to  these  few  instances  of  important  or  decisive  battles  of  the 
many  that  crowd  the  page  of  history,  in  support  of  the  tlieory  that  the  great 
contests  of  the  world  have  been  waged  for  the  supremacy  of  some  feature  of 
eastern  despotism  over  the  broader  civilization  which  had  developed  in  the 
west,  and  that  in  every  instance  an  overruling  Providence  has  intervened  in 
behalf  of  eternal  right  and  justice.  The  battle  of  Gettysburg  is  the  bst  and 
most  notable  illustration  of  the  same  principle. 

An  element  in  the  social  and  political  condition  of  our  forefathers  survived 
the  ordeal  of  the  Revolution,  which  for  lack  of  a  more  appropriate  designa- 
tion, I  may  call  the  aristocratic  element.  So  long  as  the  struggle  for  the  in- 
dependence of  the  colonies  was  in  progress,  the  representatives  of  this  element 
entered  zealously  into  the  contest  and  contributed  nobly  to  the  common  cause. 
But  no  sooner  was  our  independent  national  existence  assured,  than  this  ele- 
ment asserted  itself  and  became  persistent  in  its  claim  for  the  recognition  of 
its  peculiar  interests.  A  minority  in  our  body  politic,  made  up  chiefly  of 
those  whose  ancestors  for  a  century  and  a  half  had  subsisted  upon  the  fruits 
of  unrequited  labor,  it  was  still  potent  by  an  urgent  demand  for  recognition 
in  moulding  in  its  interests  the  fundamental  law  of  our  government.  The 
rapid  growth  of  our  national  prosperity  under  the  new  auspices,  particularly 
in  the  nonslaveholding  Stales,  and  a  manifest  disposition  to  restrict  an  in- 
stitution so  discordant  with  the  principles  upon  which  our  government  is 
founded,  with  a  view  to  its  gradual  extinction,  alarmed  the  champions  of  the 
peculiar  institution  and  incited  them  to  renewed  and  vigorous  efforts  for  its 
preservation  and  enlargement. 
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Engrossed  in  pursuits  of  worldly  gain,  the  mass  of  our  people  paid  little 
heed  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the  question,  content  to  stand  aloof  so  long  as 
their  business  prosperity  was  not  perceptibly  affected.  Meantime  the  pro- 
slavery  element  viewed  with  alarm  the  rapid  extension  of  the  domain  of 
freedom  and  the  consequent  restriction  of  its  political  supremacy.  It  there- 
upon became  aggressive,  insolent,  and  autocratic  in  its  demands.  It  dictated 
national  legislation  in  its  interests;  it  accepted  compromises  to  be  boimd  by 
them  only  until  those  interests  demanded  a  modification  of  the  conditions; 
it  invaded  the  halls  of  justice  and  exacted  constructions  of  statutes  which  were 
a  libel  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  jurisprudence;  it  involved  our 
Nation  in  an  unjust  war  against  a  feeble  neighbor  for  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory "  to  restore  the  balance  of  power; "  it  craftily  adopted  and  persistently 
advocated  the  heresy  of  "  state  sovereignty,"  a  doctrine  which,  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  recognizes  no  government  which  may  justly  claim  au- 
thority over  those  who  do  not  choose  to  be  governed;  it  forced  the  coloniza- 
tion of  an  incipient  state  with  the  design  of  wresting  its  polity  from  the  control 
of  bmia  fide  settlers  to  its  own  ends;  it  disintegrated  and  disrupted  political 
organizations,  and  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  a  century  of  our  National 
existence,  directed  the  policy  of  our  General  Government  to  the  preser^'ation 
and  upbuilding  of  its  unrighteous  cause.  Exasperated  in  the  end  by  the 
prospective  failure  of  its  supremacy,  it  disavowed  and  sought  to  annul  the 
solemn  compact  into  which  it  had  entered,  and  proclaimed  itself  independent 
of  the  government  whose  destiny  it  could  no  longer  control. 

Reluctantly  but  unavoidably  our  Nation  accepted  the  gage  of  battle  to 
vindicate  its  integrity.  With  what  misgivings  did  our  people  abandon  the 
hope  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  difficulty;  how  carefully  our  policy 
was  shaped  to  avoid  a  resort  to  the  aj*bitrament  of  the  sword;  how  tardy  the 
preparations  for  the  inevitable  conflict  seemed  —  no  one  who  lived  during 
those  anxious  months  will  fail  to  remember.  And  when  at  length  the  stem 
reality  of  war  was  upon  us,  how  impatiently  did  we  abide  the  slow  progress 
of  our  arms  during  the  early  period  of  tlie  struggle.  Despondently  did  we 
witness  the  repeated  reverses  of  our  undisciplined  troops,  as  batde  succeeded 
batde;  but  to-day  we  realize  in  those  delays  and  reverses  the  guidance  of  an 
unseen  hand,  leading  on  to  the  achievement  of  a  complete  and  enduring  victory 
for  the  cause  of  universal  freedom  and  substantial  government. 

Never  was  there  a  more  critical  period  in  our  history  than  that  marked  by 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  upon  which  the  hopes 
of  the  friends  of  the  Union  centered,  had  failed  to  make  any  substantial  prog- 
ress towards  the  Confederate  Capital  and  had  repeatedly  met  with  disaster 
in  its  attempts  to  force  an  advance.  The  bloc'kade  of  the  Southern  ports  by 
our  scattered  navy  was  scoffed  at  as  a  "  paper  blockade."  Tlie  monarchies 
of  Europe  which  had  early  and  hastily  recognized  the  Confederates  as  bel- 
ligerents, openly  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  rebellious  States.  The 
mother  country  even  suffered  Rebel  privateers  to  be  built  and  equipped,  and 
sent  forth  from  her  ports  to  prey  upon  our  defenceless  mercantile  marine.  If 
there  is  one  stain  upon  England's  escutcheon  that  is  deeper  and  darker  than  all 
others,  it  is  the  stain  left  by  her  policy  towards  our  Nation  in  the  hour  of  its 
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supreme  trial!  Dismal  indeed  was  the  prospect,  and  the  loyal  North  -yvas  be- 
coming disheartened  and  despondent,  while  the  bolder  sympathizers  with  the 
Confeckrate  cause  in  Northern  communities  were  openly  clamoring  for  a 
recognition  of  the  Confederacy  and  a  (Hscontinuance  of  the  war. 

Flushed  with  repeated  successes  the  Confederate  leaders  determined  to 
assume  the  aggressive,  and  transfer  the  devastation  of  war  from  their  own  homes 
to  the  peaceful  communities  of  the  North,  not  without  hope  of  substantial  aid 
from  their  sympathizers  over  the  border.  Crossing  the  Potomac  t!ie  Con- 
federate army  of  Virginia  made  its  way  unopposed  across  the  narrow  arm  of 
reluctantly  loyal  Maryland  into  the  rich  farm  lands  and  thrifty  hamlets  of 
southern  Pennsylvania.  Here  it  was  confronted  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
which,  under  its  recently  appointed  commander,  had  been  hastened  forward  to 
ward  off  the  advance  upon  our  National  Capital, 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  nor  would  it  be  desirable  upon  this  occasion  to  recount 
the  details  of  the  immortal  conflict  that  followed  on  the  first,  second,  and  third 
days  of  July,  1863,  details  which  are  more  vividly  pictured  in  your  minds  than 
any  pen  can  trace.  We  who  viewed  tlie  conflict  from  afar,  whose  hearts  were 
bound  up  in  the  cause  you  were  defending,  whose  personal  interest  in  your 
command  was  of  itself  a  source  of  anxious  solicitude,  tremblingly,  almost 
breathlessly,  listened  for  the  freshest  tidings  of  the  fray.  Far  from  reassuring 
were  the  reports  of  the  first  two  days'  battles,  and  an  air  of  gloom  and  in- 
tense anxiety  pervaded  our  community,  which  was  dispelled  only  by  the 
report  of  the  signal  victory  achieved  in  the  third  and  last  day's  struggle. 
Jubilant  as  we  were  at  the  success  of  our  brave  defenders,  we  little  reahzed 
then  what  we  distinctly  see  now,  tliat  the  grave  of  tlie  Confederacy  lay  here, 
at  the  foot  of  Cemetery  Ridgel  It  was  decreed  by  a  Providence  whose  wisdom 
is  not  ours  to  question,  that  %veary  months  of  war  were  still  before  us.  The 
brilliant  victories  in  the  southwest,  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,  the  desperate 
struggle  through  the  Wilderness,  the  terrible  slaughter  at  Cold  Harbor^  the 
tedious  siege  of  Petersburg,  were  all  in  the  fated  future;  millions  of  dollars 
were  to  be  expended  and  thousands  of  brave  lives  yielded  up,  before  Ap- 
pomattox was  reached;  but  every  drop  of  blood  that  was  shed  after  the  repulse 
of  the  charge  of  Pickett's  Division  on  the  3d  day  of  July,  1863,  was  a  need- 
less sacrifice  in  an  unwarrantably  prolonged  contest. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg  is  in  many  respects  the  great  battle  in  the  world's 
history.  Rarely,  if  ever  before,  had  so  large  bodies  of  troops  been  pitted 
against  each  other;  certainly  never  before  under  similar  conditions.  Never 
before  had  two  armies  met  in  whose  battalions  were  men  of  the  character  of 
those  who  fought  here.  No  mercenaries  swelled  the  ranks  of  either  army; 
scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  rank  and  file  was  a  soldier  by  profession. 
They  came  from  our  farms,  our  work  shops,  our  counting  houses;  our  schools, 
our  colleges,  our  professions  contributed  their  abundant  quotas.  The  flower 
of  the  youth,  the  manhood,  even  of  those  of  advanced  years,  from  every  com- 
munity in  our  land  were  gathered  here-  Unused  to  the  arts  of  war,  except 
from  the  brief  experience  of  the  two  preceding  years,  they  came  here  to  en- 
gage in  a  contest  that  would  have  tried  the  mettle  of  the  scarred  veterans  of 
the  old  world's  armies.     But  the  men  of  the  Union  army  were  terribly  in 
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earnest  Their  homes  were  invaded,  and  for  the  first  tune  since  the  war 
opened,  the  safety  of  their  hearthstoaes  was  seriously  endangered.  Ex- 
asperated, moreover,  by  the  reverses  in  former  conflicu,  and  realizing  the 
disastrous  consequences  to  their  coimtry  that  would  follow  upon  defeat,  they 
went  forth  to  battle  for  victory  or  death.  Their  deluded  antagonists,  flushed 
with  repeated  successes  and  underrating  the  valor  of  the  foe  they  were  to 
encounter,  rushed  into  the  contest  with  the  confident  assurance  of  a  victory 
that  would  secure  the  triumph  of  their  cause.  It  was  fiery  Norman  real  pitted 
against  cool  Saxon  nerve.  It  was  no  mean  foe  that  swept  down  across  the 
fields  upon  your  lines.  The  flower  of  the  Army  of  Virginia,  which  had 
witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  our  arms  at  Bull  Run,  on  the  Peninsula,  at 
Manassas,  at  Fredericksburg,  at  Chancellorsville,  was  hurled  upon  your  lines 
in  a  supreme  effort  to  force  a  passage  through  to  our  National  Capital.  I 
tremble  when  I  think  what  might  have  been  the  consequences  to  my  country 
had  it  been  yours  to  charge  across  the  valley  of  death  in  the  face  of  such  a  foe. 

Never  had  two  opposing  armies  met  with  braver  and  more  skillful  com- 
manders  on  either  side;  Meade,  Howard,  Hancock,  Sickles,  Warren,  Slocum, 
Reynolds,  Doubleday,  Pleasanton,  Kilpatrick,  Gregg,  Buford,  and  Custer; 
Hays,  the  grufif,  daring,  and  lamented  commander  of  your  division;  the  brave 
Willard  and  the  heroic  Sherrill,  your  brigade  commanders,  who  here  fought 
their  last  battle;  your  own  gallant  Mac  Dougall,  who  succeeded  in  command, 
and  scores  of  others  of  lesser  rank  but  no  less  worthy  of  honor!  Across  the 
plain,  Lee,  Longstreet,  Hill,  Ewell,  Hood,  Pickett,  Early,  Stuart, —  it  swelled 
your  triumph  to  win  where  such  men  led  the  foe. 

But  not  to  the  leaders  alone  is  our  meed  of  praise  due.  Gettysburg  has 
been  aptly  styled  the  **  Soldiers'  Battle."  It  was  not  the  sword  of  the  ofiicer, 
but  the  musket  of  the  private,  that  turned  the  tide  of  battle.  The  countless 
graves  stretching  in  radiant  lines  down  yonder  hillside  tell  the  story  of  the 
heroism  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  private  soldier.  Unheralded  is  his  fame;  for- 
gotten, except  by  few,  is  his  name.  In  recalling  an  incident  of  the  third  day's 
battle,  which  reveals  the  metal  of  the  men  who  stood  in  the  ranks  of  the  One 
hundred  and  eleventh,  confronting  the  foe,  I  shall  be  pardoned  a  passing 
tribute  to  one  of  your  number.  When  Sergt.  Charles  A.  Hitchcock,  taking 
his  life  in  his  hands,  sped  forth  from  your  ranks  across  the  open  plain  where 
the  very  air  was  quivering  with  deadly  missiles  and  fired  the  building 
from  which  the  enemy's  sharpshooters  were  pouring  an  unerring,  deadly  fire 
into  your  ranks,  his  heroic  daring  shed  a  halo  of  glory  upon  your  arms  of 
which  you  may  well  be  proud.  A  just  recognition  of  this  brave  deed  sub- 
sequently secured  for  him  a  merited  promotion  upon  the  recommendation  of 
his  division  commander. 

Again  how  marked  the  superiority  in  the  equipment  of  the  combatants  to 
that  of  the  armies  in  any  former  battle.  It  seemed  as  if  the  necessities  of 
the  struggle  had  given  birth  to  the  invention  and  perfection  of  every  con- 
ceivable device  for  destructive  warfare.  No  sword  clashed  upon  helmet,  no 
spear  crashed  against  shield;  but  the  shrill  minie  hissed  its  incessant  errands 
of  death,  the  screaming  shell  scattered  its  scathed  victims  by  the  score,  while 
the  thundering  batteries  hurled  forth  their  devastating  bolts  with  irresistible 
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fury.  No  coat  of  mail,  nor  shield  nor  helmet  nor  buckler,  would  have  availed 
more  tlian  the  spider's  filmy  web  to  protect  from  the  mad  storm  of  shot  and 
shell  which  swept  through  your  ranks  on  that  day. 

Finally,  the  importance  of  tJie  issues  at  stake,  the  momentous  consequences 
to  the  Union  cause,  which  waited  upon  defeat,  impart  to  the  combat  a  signifi- 
cance not  surpassed,  if  even  equaled  by  that  of  any  other  battle  in  the  world's 
history.  As  to  the  immediate  consequences,  the  defeat  of  the  Union  army 
would  have  resulted  in  its  utter  demoralization,  if  not  in  its  annihilation.  The 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  the  pride  of  the  North.  It  was  regarded  as  the 
right  arm  of  the  Nation  in  putting  down  the  Rebellion.  Its  restoration,  liad 
it  been  overthrown,  would  have  been  of  at  least  doubtful  practicability;  for 
in  filling  its  ranks,  the  limit  of  availability  and  peaceful  endurance  had  already 
been  well  nigh  reached.  Our  Nation's  CapitaJ,  and  the  rich,  unprotected  cities 
of  the  North  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  invader.  The  scenes  of 
carnage  and  bloodshed  would  have  been  transferred  from  the  plantations  of 
the  South  to  the  harvest  fields  of  the  North.  When  and  what  would  have 
been  the  outcome,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  imagine;  enough,  that  it  was  ordered 
otherwise. 

I  have  regarded  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  as  sealing  the  doom  of  the  Re- 
bellion; and  it  is  upon  this  view  that  its  crowning  importance  depends.  The 
realm  of  no  sovereign  was  at  stake,  the  conquest  of  no  territory  was  sought 
The  simple  issue  was  the  right  of  an  undisputed  majority  to  rule,  as  against 
the  right  of  a  factious  minority  to  rebel.  Incidental  to  this  main  issue,  but 
inseparably  connected  therewith,  was  the  question  whether  the  fundamental 
principle  upon  which  our  government  is  founded,  "  that  all  men  arc  created 
equal"  is  a  sacred  truth  or  merely  "a  glittering  generality;"  whether  the 
right  to  "  hfc,  Uberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  is  the  indisputable  birth- 
right of  all  conditions  of  mankind  in  our  land,  or  simply  the  prerogative  of  a 
favored  few.  These  grave  issues  which  had  for  more  than  a  generation  dis- 
tracted tlie  councils  of  our  Nation  were  definitely  decided  at  Gettysburg. 
The  principle  of  "  the  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people," 
challenged  and  here  contested,  was  here  established  forever  as  the  policy  of 
the  American  Union.  The  cause  of  freedom  was  here  rebaptized  in  blood, 
and  the  sole  remaining  relic  of  eastern  barbarism  in  our  land  —  human  slavery — 
was  forever  shorn  of  its  sway.  I  blush  for  shame  when  I  think  how  narrowly 
our  country  escaped  being  the  last  civilized  Nation  of  the  globe  to  rid  herself 
of  this  monstrous  wrong!  Only  the  decrepit  old  monarchy  of  Spain  and  the 
kindred  empire  of  Brazil  stood  between  us  and  the  realms  of  universal  freedom, 
and  these  two  sovereignties,  profiting  by  our  experience,  have  since  swept 
the  degrading  institution  from  their  domains.  And  so  upon  the  fields  of  Gettys- 
burg, the  last  great  contest  between  eastern  despotism  and  western  civilization 
was  waged,  and,  as  of  old,  victory  perched  upon  tlie  banner  of  freedom  and 
progress. 

But  after  all  has  been  said,  how  feeble  arc  words  to  deal  with  the  sublime 
importance  of  this  batile  and  the  results  which  were  to  follow  its  successful 
issue.  From  the  silent  avenues  of  this  city  of  the  heroic  dead  we  look  forth 
tipon  a  united  people,  glad  to  acknowledge  a  common  flag  as  tlie  proud  symbol 
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of  their  nationality;  upon  a  land  where  peace  reigns  supreme  and  prosperity 
bears  to  the  humblest  home  the  lavish  fruits  of  unenthralled  industry  —  a 
condition  unparalleled  in  our  former  history  —  the  wonder  of  the  civihzed 
world.  Reverently  we  turn  in  gratitude  to  the  silent  dead  upon  this  field  and 
their  surviving  comrades,  and  recall  tlie  simple  but  eloquent  words  uttered  by 
the  immortal  martyr  when  this  plain  was  consecrated:  "The  world  will  little 
note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they 
dU]   here." 

The  field  of  Gettysburg  has  an  especial  interest  for  the  locality  from  which 
your  rofn'ment  was  chiefly  recruited.  There  was  scarcely  a  man  in  your  ranks 
who  was  not  familiarly  known  and  wholly  respected  in  our  community.  A 
justifiable  pride  in  our  representation  in  the  Union  army,  naturally  fixed  our 
attention  upon  the  One  hundred  and  eleventh  as  the  especial  contribution 
we  had  made  to  the  band  of  the  Union's  defenders.  It  was  here  that  you 
had  your  first  opportunity  to  show  of  what  material  the  regiment  was  com- 
posed. But  at  what  a  terrible  cost  of  noble  lives!  It  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  in  the  charge  of  your  brigade  to  the  relief  of  the  Third  Corps  in  the 
second  day's  battle,  and  in  the  stubborn  and  successful  defence  of  your  posi- 
tion in  the  Second  Corps,  against  Pickett's  bold  charge,  the  One  hundred  and 
eleventh  lost  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  249  men,  or  nearly  2  out  of 
every  3  of  its  entire  number  engaged.  Lamentable  as  was  this  sacrifice  of  brave 
men,  it  won  for  your  regiment  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  renowned  corps 
in  the  world's  great  battles.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  pur- 
chasing this  field  *'  for  a  permanent  burial  place  for  the  soldiers  of  our  army 
who  lost  their  lives  in  this  battle"  originated  with  your  fellow  townsman. 
Surgeon  Theodore  Dimon.  To  him  is  the  credit  due  of  initiating  the  move- 
ment which  culminated  in  the  consecration  of  these  grounds  as  the  hallowed 
resting  place  of  the  honored  dead  who  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion  to  their  country's  defence.  A  grave  at  Gettysburg  1  What  mau- 
soleum more  honorable!    What  monument  more  enduring! 

It  was  tlte  fortune  of  war  that  stationed  the  One  hundred  and  eleventh  here 
in  the  fore  front  of  battle,  where  **  the  thin  blue  line  of  the  Second  Corps  " 
was  the  sole  barrier  that  stretched  between  Freedom  and  her  assailants.  How 
nobly  you  discharged  the  trust  confided  to  you  history  has  faitlifully  recorded, 
and  the  consecration  of  this  proud  and  enduring  monument  is  fittingly  the 
closing  scene  of  your  part  in  the  great  drama  of  the  Civil  War.  With  pride 
we  trace  our  ancestry  back  to  the  heroic  men  who  fought  at  Lexington  and 
Concord,  at  Bunker  Hill,  at  Saratoga,  at  Yorktown  —  the  Fathers  of  the  Re- 
public. You  who  fought  at  Gettysburg  won  a  no  less  noble  legacy  for  your 
descendants  in  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  defenders  of  our  Lin  ion, 
the  preservers  of  our  nationality.  The  lapse  of  years  has  thinned  the 
ranks  of  the  survivors  of  Gettysburg.  One  by  one  your  comrades  have 
gone  out  from  your  peaceful  camp  fires  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  departed.  Year  by  year  new-made  graves  appeal  for  your  floral  offer- 
ing, the  token  of  fraternal  remembrance.  You  who  have  been  spared  to 
come  hither,  come  with  step  less  firm  and  elastic  than  when  of  yore  you 
marched  hither  to  battle.    Your  silvered  hairs  and  furrowed  brows  tell  the 
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story  of  declining  years.  But  your  hearts  are  no  less  loyal  to  the  flag  for 
which  you  fought  than  when  in  the  pride  of  youth  and  early  manhood  you 
bore  the  Trefoil  to  victory  at  Gettysburg. 

Yet  a  few  more  years  and  the  last  of  the  yeterans  of  the  One  hundred  and 
eleventh  shall  fail  to  respond  when  the  reveille  is  sounded;  but  so  long  as  life 
is  spared,  the  memory'  of  Gettysburg  will  thrill  your  hearts  with  patriotic 
emotion,  and  not  the  least  of  the  hallowed  associations  wilt  be  in  the  recollection 
of  the  tribute  you  this  day  offer  to  the  comrades  who  rest  in  the  shadow  of 
this  monument. 

)  

ORATION  OF  GEN.  CLINTON  D.  MAC  DOUGALn 

Comrades  of  the  One  hundred  and  eleventh  New  York  Volunteers, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  committee  having  in  charge  these  services  liave  invited  me  to  speak 
some  words  on  this  occasion,  recalling  the  story  of  the  valor  and  the  fortitude 
of  the  One  hundred  and  eleventh  Regiment;  a  duty  that  might  have  been  more 
fittingly  confided  to  some  one  who  in  language  of  eloquence  and  elegance 
could  rehearse  the  tremendous  deeds  that  you  enacted  under  the  same  over- 
bending  Heavens  and  on  the  very  spot  where  we  now  stand.  But  the  invitation 
is  a  command ;  and  as  a  soldier,  I  will  obey  the  orders  as  best  1  can. 

Comrades:  Twenty -eight  years  ago  this  mornings  leaving  been  assigned 
to  the  Third  Brigade,  Third  Division,  Second  Army  Corps,  you  struck  tents 
at  Centreville,  Va,,  where  you  had  encamped  for  nearly  six  months,  and 
marched  away  in  the  direction  of  the  old  battlefield  of  Chantilly,  so  often 
visited  by  you  that  you  might  gaze  on  the  spot  where  the  chivalrous  Kearnv 
fell. 

Our  brigade  was  composed  of  the  Thirty-ninth  New  York  (Garibaldi 
Guard),  a  regiment  from  the  city  of  New  York,  comprising  men  of  several 
nationalities,  commanded  at  that  time  by  Maj.  Hugo  Hildebrandt,  a  Prussian 
officer  of  ability  and  courage;  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  New  York 
Regiment,  from  Rensselaer  County;  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  New 
York,  from  Ontario  and  Yates,  commanded  by  Col.  Eliakin  Sherrill ;  and  your 
own  One  hundred  and  eleventh  Regiment,  from  Wayne  and  Cayuga,  with 
occasionally  a  man  from  Seneca,  Onomlaga  and  Tompkins  Counties.  Our 
brigade  commander  was  the  senior  colonel,  George  L.  Willard  of  the  One 
hundred  and  twenty-fifth,  a  captain  in  the  regular  army  and  an  able  and 
accomplished  officer  who  had  seen  service  in  the  Mexican  War.  Our  division 
was  commanded  by  Brigadier  General  Alexander  Hays  of  Pennsylvania,  than 
whom  a  braver  man  never  drew  sword;  himself  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and 
an  officer  in  the  old  army,  he  had  won  distinction  in  the  Mexican  War,  and 
in  the  previous  campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Bluff,  brave,  generous, 
he  was  a  great  friend  of  the  volunteer  soldier  and  deservedly  popular.  The 
corps  was  commanded  by  that  superb  and  intrepid  soldier,  Maj.  Gen.  W^in- 
field  Scott  Hancock, 

No  one,  not  even  the  commander  of  the  army,  knew  our  destination  or 
surmised  that  on  this  beautiful  and  now  historic  spot  wc  were  to  meet  the 
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tnd  chatted  and  joked,  even  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  none  knowing  whose 
summons  would  come  next. 

At  daylight  parties  were  sent  out  to  bury  the  dead  of  the  night  previous 
and  to  ascertain  if  any  of  the  wounded  liad  escaped  the  vigilance  of  our 
ambulance  corps  and  the  faithful  Chaplain  Brown,  who  did  most  excellent 
service  in  burying  the  dead,  in  marking  their  graves,  and  in  caring  for  the 
wounded.  Nothing  occurred  of  special  mention  until  an  hour  after  noon, 
when  the  report  of  two  guns  came  from  our  left.  In  an  instant  the  whole 
Heavens  seemed  filled  with  flying  missiles.  Tlie  aim  of  the  enemy  was  per- 
fect; they  had  our  range  completely,  and  in  a  few  moments  150  guns  belched 
forth  their  fury,  sending  shot  and  shell  whirling  into  our  midst  like  hail  in 
a  mid-summer's  storm.  Limbs  of  trees,  splinters  of  rails,  gravel  and  dirt, 
pieces  of  stone  from  the  stone  walls  filled  the  air  and  wounded  many.  They 
had  an  enfilading  fire  on  us,  and  men  were  literally  torn  to  atoms  by  shot  and 
shell.  Our  artillery  at  once  replied.  The  One  hundred  and  eleventh  were 
at  this  time  marched  forward  in  line  of  battle  to  where  your  monument  now 
sunds, —  your  right  resting  by  yonder  tree  and  covering  the  lane;  your  left 
behind  and  overlapping  for  some  little  distance  the  Twelfth  New  Jersey  of 
Smyth's  Brigade,  who  hugged  closely  the  low  stone  wall  in  your  front. 

Every  soldier  of  experience  knew  that  the  murderous  cannonade  was  but 
the  precursor  of  the  coming  charge.  For  nearly  two  hours  this  terrible  artil- 
lery duel  lasted,  and  those  of  you  who  were  here  know  too  well  the  un- 
earthly strain  to  which  wc  were  subjected,  lying  under  the  fierce  and  deadly 
pounding  of  nearly  200  pieces  of  artillery,  all  concentrated  on  this  narrow 
space, —  almost  all  on  this  small,  greatly  reduced  division  of  General  Hays. 
This  was  the  salient  point;  the  one  coveted  by  that  great  soldier,  Lee.  His 
quick  and  practiced  eye  had  seen  from  Seminary  Ridge,  that  with  this  crest 
in  his  possession,  victory  was  assured.  With  the  same  intuitive  soldierly  genius, 
the  eagle  glance  of  Hancock  had  determined  two  days  before  the  importance 
of  the  position,  and  nobly  had  he  held  it.  The  flower  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  if  such  a  distinction  may  be  made,  were  upon  this  crest  and  lay 
along  these  stone  walls, —  the  gallant  Second  Corps,  a  corps  tliat  up  to  this 
time  had  never  given  a  color  or  a  gun  to  the  enemy;  that  body  of  troDps 
with  an  esprit  de  corps  unequaled,  infused  into  them  by  the  chivalrous  conduct 
of  their  commander;  the  Third  Division,  which  would  have  been  sacrificed 
to  a  man  rather  than  do  an  act  that  was  not  up  to  the  standard  of  soldierly  con- 
duct as  measured  by  the  example  of  that  prince  of  soldiers,  Alexander  Hays. 

Hours  seemed  like  days.  It  was  a  relief  when  the  gray  hne  was  seen  emerging 
from  yonder  forest.  The  crucial  test  of  your  courage  was  upon  you ;  here  you 
must  stand  and  receive  the  shock.  The  favorite  corps  of  Lee  was  advancing 
to  wrest  from  your  grasp,  if  possible,  the  position  whose  loss  would  have 
resulted  disastrously  to  our  Nation.  The  calmness  and  intrepidity  with  which 
their  columns  formed,  won  your  admiration.  Its  numbers  are  variously  stated; 
possibly  about  14,000  men  composed  the  assaulting  column,  with  five  or  six 
thouand  men  in  reserve.  On  came  these  brave  men,  as  if  marching  in  review. 
How  impatiently  you  waited  the  onslaught,  retaining  your  fire  until  they  were 
within  a  few  rods  of  you.    Not  until  they  were  scaling  the  fence  at  the 
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Emmitsburg  Road  did  you  open  the  musketry  fire.  The  artillery  had  pre- 
viously made  huge  gaps  in  their  ranks,  but  they  closed  up  and  came  on  like 
noble  veterans,  the  brave  men,  the  wild  enthusiasts  they  were.  The  volley 
you  gave  them  on  the  fence  threw  them  into  confusion;  but  they  reformed, 
even  rectifying  their  lines  and  advanced  with  redoubled  fury.  The  fire  now 
became  general.  As  the  effect  of  each  volley  could  be  seen,  the  cheers  and 
the  confusion  were  wild.  Many  of  them  came  within  a  few  feet  of  this  low 
stone  wall;  but  the  fire  was  too  severe,  the  resistance  too  great,  and  when 
you  charged  them  in  turn,  hundreds  of  them  threw  down  their  arms  and 
asked  to  surrender,  while  others  fled  in  complete  rout.  Just  at  this  point. 
General  Hays  mounted  on  his  horse,  held  two  captured  Confederate  flags  by 
their  staffs  and  dragging  them  in  the  dust,  rode  along  your  front  cheering, 
while  our  men  shouted  with  mad  enthusiasm.  "  We  were  fierce  for  the  right 
They  were  fierce  for  the  wrong." 

The  main  point  of  attack  seemed  to  be  Ziegler's  Grove,  just  on  our  right 
and  rear.  The  great  crowding  of  the  attacking  party  seemed  to  be  from  their 
right  to  the  left,  showing  conclusively  that  Ziegler's  Grove  was  the  point 
ninic'd  at.  The  largest  number  of  killed  and  wounded  were  in  your  immediate 
front.  Hie  greatest  number  of  prisoners  came  in  the  lane  on  your  right, 
being  captiu-cd  by  your  flank  movement,  in  which  you  were  at  once  joined 
by  the  gallant  One  hundred  and  twenty-sixth.  When  the  smoke  had  cleared 
away,  and  the  gallant  Pickett*  and  his  heroic  followers  had  vanished  from 
y»>ur  front,  the  great  battle  of  Gettysburg  had  become  history;  the  high  tide 
<»f  the  Kebcllion  had  been  reached  and  the  fate  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
Amkkica  was  scaled. 

The  .story  of  Gettysburg  has  often  been  told;  but  it  would  be  incomplete 
without  the  record  of  your  glorious  deeds.  Many  addresses  have  been  de- 
livered here  at  the  dedication  of  the  various  monuments.  Many  claims  have 
been  iiKule  as  to  who  bore  the  brunt  of  Pickett's  charge.  The  Philadelphia 
l-rigade  laid  claim  to  the  most  of  the  fighting  and  the  greatest  honor,  while 
(  tilniiel  Potter,  in  his  address,  attributed  most  of  the  work  to  the  Twelfth  New 
jersey.  T\)v  most  you  have  ever  claimed  was  that  you  had  assisted  in  repel- 
ling I  he  greatest  charge  ever  made  upon  a  battlefield.  In  the  language  of  the 
inimnrtal  Lincoln,  you  felt  that  "There  was  glory  enough  at  Gettysburg  to 
go  all  around." 

Ill  battles,  the  figures  are  as  true  as  in  commercial  transactions,  and  relate 
lis  tliisely  the  story  of  this  crest  Your  rolls  showed  when  you  reached  Gettys- 
iMir^;  present  for  duty,  390  men.  Tliat  included  men  on  extra  duty,  men 
detailed  in  commissary  and  quartermaster  department,  ambulance  corps  and 
iiiiiuniiibataiits  generally,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say,  you  took  into  battle  350  men. 
(  »f  that  number,  there  fell  upon  this  fateful  field  249,  being  71  1-7  per  cent 
of  the  number  engaged,  losses  compared  with  which  those  sustained  by  the 
trlebraled  charge  of  the  "Light  Brigade"  at  Balaklava  sink  into  insignifi- 
raiue.     When  the  last  broken  remnant  of  Pickett's  shattered  columns  had 

*ll  was  IVttiKnw's  Division  that  attacked  the  position  where  the  One  hundred  and 
iNvniih  Nrw  Y»>rk  sttuxl.  Pickett's  Division  struck  the  Union  line  to  the  left  of  th* 
Dili-  luiiKlrt'il  and  clrvi-nth. —  Ed. 
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taken  shelter  under  cover  of  those  woods,  from  which  an  hour  before  they 
had  marched  full  of  hope  and  valor,  you  still  held  your  position  and  your 
fomiatioa,  and  stood  as  firm  as  the  rocks  about  you.  Four  color  bearers  and 
the  brave,  cool  and  self-poised  Lieutenants  Drake  and  Granger  were  killed  on 
the  spot  where  your  monument  now  stands.  These  losses  are  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  of  your  devotion  to  duty. 

You,  my  comrades,  and  those  devoted  men  who  gave  their  lives  that  this 
Nation  might  not  perish,  moved  about  this  field  as  coolly  under  the  fire  of 
the  enemy  as  if  you  were  on  ordinary  duty.  It  was  my  great  privilege  to 
have  known  each  of  you  personally;  to  have  drilled  and  commanded  you  in 
camp,  and  still  my  greater  privilege  and  honor  to  have  commanded  you  on 
this  glorious  and  ever-memorable  field,  I  shall,  while  memory  lasts,  recall 
Willi  pride  your  conduct  here,  and  hail  as  a  patriot  tried  and  true  every  man 
who  wore  the  three  "  ones  "  on  his  cap. 

There  stands  the  monument  erected  by  the  grateful  people  of  the  Empire 
State,  by  your  contributions  and  those  of  our  generous  and  patriotic  citizens 
at  our  homes.  Its  base  and  main  shaft  is  of  Massachusetts  granite,  firm  as 
the  rock  of  your  courage,  pure  as  your  patriotism  or  the  patriotism  of  the 
old  Bay  State  from  whose  mountains  it  was  quarried.  Tlie  figure  is  of  bronze, 
almost  as  enduring  and  indestructible  as  your  fame.  The  design  represents 
a  skirmisher,  with  cap  thrown  back  from  his  forehead  that  his  vision  may 
not  be  obscured.  This  was  selected  by  your  committee  as  peculiarly  appro- 
priate; because  on  that  duty  you  entered  the  battle,  and  in  the  performance 
of  that  duty  some  of  you  remained  to  the  close.  It  is  erected  on  the  spot 
where  your  colors  stood  during  Pickett's  charge,  and  where  four  color  bearers 
grandly  gave  up  their  lives  in  their  defence.  At  this  point,  where  the  onslaught 
was  the  heaviest,  where  the  combat  was  the  fiercest,  where  the  slaughter  was 
the  greatest, —  at  the  point  where  the  onrush  of  tJie  Rebellion  was  rolled  back, 
bafHed,  crushed,  defeated, —  we  dedicate  this  monument,  not  only  to  those 
who  fell  here,  but  to  the  others  who  gave  up  life  at  Bristoc  Station,  Mine  Run, 
Robertson's  Tavern,  Reams'  Station,  in  the  jungles  of  the  Wilderness,  at 
Spotsylvania,  North  and  South  Anna,  Totopotomoy  Creek,  in  the  fierce  as- 
saults at  Cold  Harbor  and  in  the  Siege  of  Petersburg,  Farmville,  Gravelly 
Run,  Sutherland's  Station,  and  all  the  battles  and  skirmishes  of  the  Second 
Corps  to  Appomattox. 

To  the  One  hundred  and  eleventh  is  reserved  the  peculiar  honor  of  being 
the  only  regiment  of  Hays'  Division  that  is  especially  mentioned  by  Major 
General  Hancock  in  his  official  report  of  the  battle.  "  Praise  from  such  a 
source  is  praise  indeed."  When  it  is  remembered  that  you  had  joined  the 
corps  but  five  days  previous  to  Gettysburg,  your  conduct  must  have  been 
marked  to  have  thus  attracted  his  attention. 

Upon  a  tablet  on  this  monument  is  recapitulated  the  enlistments  and  casual- 
ties of  the  regiment  from  the  date  of  muster-in,  August  20,  1862,  to  the  date 
of  muster-out,  June  5,  1865.  Total  of  enlisted  men,  1,730;  officers,  75.  Casual- 
tics:  Killed,  died  of  wounds  and  other  causes,  enlisted  men,  394;  officers,  12; 
total,  406.  Wounded:  Enlisted  men,  531 ;  officers.  26.  Total  casualties,  963; 
OT  53  1-3  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  officers  and  men.    Can  any  other 
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regiment  show  a  more  fearful  record?  Your  service,  be  it  remembered,  was 
only  from  Gettysburg  to  Appomattox.  Without  the  figures  before  me,  I 
hazard  the  statement  that  the  rolls  of  the  War  Department  do  not  contain 
another  such  record. 

But.  my  comrades,  the  war  "ended  with  all  true  soldiers  when  the  enemy 
laid  down  their  arms  and  ceased  resistance  to  our  government.  Wlien  Lee  ten- 
dered Grant  his  sword  at  Appomattox  the  latter  bade  him  keep  his  sword,  and 
gave  him  his  liand.  How  grand,  and  yet  how  simple;  how  magnanimous,  and 
yet  how  like  the  great  soldier.  The  terms,  how  generous:  "  Every  officer 
and  soldier  of  the  Confederacy  to  keep  his  horse,  his  side  arms  and  all  his 
personal  effects,  and  to  return  to  his  home,  not  to  be  molested  so  long  as  he 
obeyed  the  laws  in  force  there."  No  murmur  was  heard  from  Lee  or  his 
devoted  followers;  each  accepted  thankfully  the  terms  made  by  the  immortal 
Grant.  Who  is  there  to  criticise  the  terms  of  tha.t  surrender?  How  well  the 
conditions  of  that  parole  were  kept,  the  new  South  of  to-day  fully  demon- 
strates. 

We  have  left  our  quiet  homes  and  set  apart  this  day  to  dedicate  our  monu- 
ment to  do  honor  to  the  heroes  who  gave  up  their  lives  here  for  their  country. 
Any  man  who  gives  his  life  for  a  principle  in  which  he  believes  is  a  hero;  and 
in  this  great  contest,  no  matter  from  whence  they  came  or  on  which  side 
they  fought,  they  were  soldiers.  They  died  for  the  cause  they  thought  Just. 
They  added  lustre  to  the  name  of  America.  It  was  not  the  men  who  fought 
and  died  here  that  brought  on  the  war.  We  cannot  blame  the  men  who  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  on  the  Confederate  side;  the  soldier  did  as  he  was 
commanded.  We  honor  the  men  who  wore  the  gray ;  we  honor  their  splendid 
courage;  we  honor  the  "Wild  charge  they  made"  here;  we  honor  their 
fidelity  to  the  cause  for  which  so  many  of  them  gave  the  last  measure  of 
devotion. 

And,  fellow  soldiers,  were  it  left  for  me,  I  would  erect  other  monuments 
here.  I  would  allow  the  Confederates  to  place  a  monument  on  the  field  com- 
memorative of  the  charge  of  Pickett.  I  would  erect  a  shaft  on  the  spot  where 
the  gallant  Armistead  fell  within  our  lines,  his  hat  on  his  sword  and  leading 
his  brave  followers. 

More  than  this;  I  would  raise  an  arch  commemorative  of  American  valor 
across  the  chief  avenue  of  our  Nation's  capital  or  at  the  entrance  to  the  na- 
tional cemetery  at  Arlington.     On  the  keystone  of  the  arch, —  on  one  side  I 
would  carve  the  image  of  the  world*s  greatest  soldier,— Grant;  on  the  reverse 
side,  I  would  chisel  the  features  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Confederate  hosts, 
Lee;  and  on  the  sides,  I  would  cut  the  faces  of  Sherman,  Johnston,  Meade,  AJ- 
btrt  Sidney  Johnston,  Sheridan,  Jackson,  McClellan,  Hood,  Hancock.  Ewell, 
Hooker,  Pickett,  Thomas,  Sedgwick,  McPherson,  Longstreet.  Hays,  Custer. 
I  would  cover  the  arch  with  the  faces  and  names  of  the  most  illustrious  officers 
on  both  sides  of  the  great  struggle.    I  would  erect  it  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  valor 
in  the  breasts  of  the  youth  of  our  land;  to  show  to  the  nations  of   the  earth, 
that  he  whom  we  once  called  **  Rebel,"  we  now  hail  as  friend  and  brother, 
believing  that  he  is  as  true  to  the  old  flag  to-day,  as  you  who  fought  to  protect 
it;  and  to  demonstrate  that  every  vindictive  and  uncharitable  recollection  of 
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the  unhappy  strife  is  forever  banished.  I  would  rear  that  arch  as  a  notice 
to  the  world  that  we  have  a  united  country,  and  that  they  who  insult  that 
banner,  with  its  increasing  stars,  do  it  at  their  peril. 

During  the  lull  of  the  strife  on  the  morning  of  the  jd,  from  a  branch  of  a 
neighboring  tree  there  came  to  my  ear  the  clear,  sweet,  rippling  notes  of  a 
song  bird,  telling  of  a  joy  and  a  peace  tlut  should  dwell  amid  these  hills  and 
along  this  valley  in  the  midsummer  day  when  the  harvest  of  plenty  was  ripen- 
ing in  these  quickened  fields.  The  boom  of  the  cannon  is  hushed,  the 
shout  of  the  struggling  soldier  is  stilled;  the  trampling  horse,  the  mad  rush 
of  the  combatants,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  the  shriek  of  the  wounded,  and 
the  quick  volley  of  the  musket,  are  remembered  as  in  a  fevered  dreajn.  But  the 
song  of  the  bird  comes  again  from  out  the  foliage  this  morning,  full  of  the 
Uquid  notes  that  tell  of  harmony  and  quiet  and  restful  peace,  God  grant 
that  the  song  may  never  again  be  interrupted  by  internecine  and  fraternal 
strife,  that  it  may  still  pour  forth  its  unbroken  melody^  foretelling  a  peace 
that  shall  abide  among  these  hills  for  evermore. 
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(INSCRIPTIONS.) 


{Front.) 

119th 

K.  Y.  INFTY. 

8nd  brig.  3rd  DIV.  11th  CORPS 

JULY  1,  1863. 

(Reverse.) 

The  State  of  New  York 

dedicates  this  monument 

to  the  officers  and  soldiers 

OF  THE   IIQTH   ReGIMENT  N.   Y.   InFTY. 

WHO,  AS  PATRIOTIC  CITIZENS 

OBEYED  THE  SUMMONS  OF  THEIR 

COUNTRY,  OFFERING  THEIR  LIVES   FOR 

THE  Cause  of  Union  and  Liberty. 

Casualties, 

Killed  ii,  Wounded  70, 

Captured  or  Missing  59:    Total,  140. 

Taken  into  action, 

16  officers  284  MEN. 


I 


J.  K.  t.vox  ruiM. 


119th    new    YOrtK    INFANTRY. 


W.  J    »i  Vf;!U-^<r,  rurrfo. 


(III  iHttilrrii^lil  uf   Rli'vi'iitli  Corp^.  Wnf  dny  :  ne«r  th-  Cnrllnle  Rc>i%<l,  looking  «>utb.    Cipctysburc 

ill  thtf  lM«ek|;r<iiini|, 
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DEDICATION  OF  MONUMENT. 
119th  regiment  INFANTRY, 

July  3,  1888. 

Address  by  Col.  Theodore  A.  Dodge. 


Comrades: 


Ever  since  tradition  first  handed  down  a  record  of  the  deeds  of  men,  the 
history  of  the  world  has  been  a  continuous  recital  of  wars.  A  few  only  have 
been  such  as  to  affect  the  conditions  of  mankind.  Almost  all  the  struggles  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge,  beginning  with  the  ten  years'  siege  of  Troy,  as 
sung  to  us  by  Homer,  have  arisen  from  the  arrogance,  selfishness  or  ambition 
of  princes.  Temporary  g^in  has  been  won  for  the  few,  by  such  loss  and  suffer- 
ing to  the  many  as  we  to-day  can  scarce  conceive.  Only  a  few  of  these  wars 
of  the  world,  and  only  a  few  of  these  battles  in  these  wars,  have  been  such  as 
permanently  affected  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Had  the  historian  Creasy 
brought  his  list  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world  down  to  our  day,  he  would 
have  added  to  the  twelve  he  has  given,  one  more  —  the  victory  we  have  come 
here  to  celebrate.  And  why  do  we  call  the  victory  of  Gett>'sburg  the  thir- 
teenth decisive  battle  o!  the  world?    I  will  tell  you. 

While  the  populations  of  Europe  liave  been  struggling,  all  but  in  vain,  during 
the  past  250  years  to  wrest  a  small  quota  of  personal  and  political  freedom 
from  the  one-man  power  which  holds  them  down,  there  has  been  going  on  in 
America  that  life  and  growth  to  which  the  future  historian  will  point  as  the 
germ  of  the  liberties  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  symptom  of  this  life  and 
growth  is  the  idea  of  self-government, —  the  ability  to  hold  a  town-meeting» — 
as  yet  a  quality  resident  only  in  America.  The  motto  of  this  life  and  growth 
is,  "  The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number."  And  while  in  evefy  other 
part  of  the  habitable  globe  the  doctrine  obtains  that  the  many  must  work 
that  the  few  may  refrain  from  working,  that  some  may  do  or  have  what  other 
men  may  not,  that  society  may  so  remain  organized  that  the  greatest  good  may 
flow  10  the  select  few,  the  American  has  boldly  worked  on  the  theory  of  man- 
hood's rights,  and  of  so  operating  the  government  that  not  only  shall  it  be 
"  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people/'  but  that  its  results  shall 
show  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  This  is  the  watchword  of  all 
social  and  political  progress. 

A  quarter  of  a  centur)'  ago  there  was  danger  that  the  Nation  which  had  given 
birth  to,  and  preached  this  doctrine,  would  lose  its  unity,  its  identity;  that  the 
people  who  had  promulgated  to  mankind  the  rule  of  conduct  which  will  yet 
make  the  whole  world  free,  could  not  insure  its  own  stability.  This  was  indeed 
a  grave  danger.  It  is  not  essential  to  inquire  how  this  danger  came  about;  but 
the  danger  I  have  referred  to  already  existed.  For  two  years  the  Southerner 
had  fought  to  break  up  the  Union;  the  Northerner  had  fought  to  presen'e  it; 
and  here  on  this  field  it  was  decided  that  the  Union  should  be  preserved.  From 
and  alter  the  first  three  days  of  July,  1863,  the  tide  of  secession  receded,  until, 
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after  attodbcr  two  years,  a  million  and  a  hall  of  soldiers  mehed  back  inlo  tbe 
popubtioa  from  whence  ihcy  came,  and  the  Union  was,  lor  the  erenttial  and 
now  weil-recofpiized  good  ci  all  concerned,  pronotmced  one  and  indrrisible. 
It  is  for  this  that  the  battle  of  Gettysbtirg.  which  preserved  to  the  world  the 
intcgnty.  the  homogeneity  of  the  people  which  had  promulgated  this  doctrine 
of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  will  always  be  one  o4  the  dedsiTe 
battles  of  the  world. 

But.  comrades,  what  have  we  here  of  personal  recollections?  Our  wcU-loved 
regimental  leader  has  asked  me  to  speak  to  you  to-day.  I  am  scarcely  the  one 
to  be  selected  for  this  task.  You,  all  of  you,  saw  strei^Ti  like  leaves  upon  this 
tpot,  twenty-five  years  ago  to-day,  many  of  our  comrades;  some  never  to  rise 
again,  to  whom,  thanks  to  the  muntlicence  of  the  State  of  New  York,  we  have 
assembled  to  dedicate  this  graceful  monument;  some  soon  again  to  join  their 
fellow-soldiers,  and  to  fight  with  you  on  other  fields;  some  not  again  to  hear 
the  martial  trump  of  war.  Among  this  last  number  I,  your  ancient  comrade, 
was.  I  had  stood  beside  you  on  the  miu-derous  field  of  ChanccllorsviUc,  where 
fell  the  noble  Peissner  in  his  maiden  fight.  I  stood  beside  you  here.  On  both 
these  fields  the  One  hundred  and  nineteenth  New  York  Regiment  lost  all  save 
honor.  We  marched  through  yonder  town  out  here  to  the  front,  a  bare  quarter 
of  the  gallant  body  of  men  which,  less  than  a  year  before,  had  flaunted  its 
banners  down  Broadway.  But  300  men  were  under  the  colors  as  we  filed  out 
into  the  orchard,  rested  a  few  minutes,  and  then  fell  into  line  and  advanced 
across  the  fields  and  fences  to  this  spot.  The  enemy  advanced  upon  us,  and  in 
a  brief  thirty  minutes,  so  deadly  was  the  fire,  less  than  half  that  handful  (130) 
were  on  hand  to  answer  when  the  roll  was  called.  Surely  this  is  a  record  of 
which  all  of  us  may  well  be  proud.  I  have  always  been  sorry,  comrades,  that  my 
lot  was  not  cast  with  you  in  the  more  successful  career  of  the  regiment  in  the 
West  and  the  Carolinas.  Fain  would  I  have  fought  with  you  at  Wauhatchie, 
and  have  stormed  with  you  up  Missionary  Ridge;  gladly  would  I  have  joined 
with  you  in  the  arduous  march  to  save  the  army  of  Knoxville  from  starvation. 
I  could  wish  to  call  up  to  memory  the  stirring  events  of  Rocky  Face  Ridge; 
the  bold  charge  at  Resaca,  when  gallant  Lloyd  laid  down  his  life,  and  ever- 
ready  Lockman  headed  the  forlorn  hope;  the  constant  bickering  of  outpost 
duty  and  flanking  movements,  and  the  sharp  and  bitter  fights  of  Cassville, 
Dallas.  Pine  Hill,  Kolb's  Farm,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Peach  Tree  Creek  and 
Atlanta.  I  fain  would  feel  that  I,  too,  had  marched  to  the  sea  and  through 
the  Atlantic  States  to  the  rear  of  Lee  with  William  Tecumseh  Sherman.  But 
all  this  was  denied  me ;  and,  while  you  were  gfarlanding  your  brows  with  laurels 
on  fresh  and  constant  fields,  I  was  compelled  to  rest  on  the  few  I  had  already 
won,  in  the  less  heroic  duties  of  the  War  Department  at  Washington.  It  is 
because  of  this  fact  that  I  feel  that  I  am  not  the  proper  one  to  address  you 
to-day.  But  I  can  speak  to  you,  comrades,  with  heartfelt  warmth,  of  the 
brave  souls  who  here  sealed  their  devotion  to  the  Union  and  the  country  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Who  are  they?  Not  professional,  not  mercenary 
soldiers.  These  were  men  who  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  what  to  them  was 
dearer  than  life  or  fortune.  Among  them  was  the  pale-faced  lad  of  eighteen 
summers,  who  exchanged  book  for  bayonet,  to  graduate  in  the  school  of  war 
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instead  of  under  the  shady  elms  of  his  alma  mater;  who  Tooking  all  too  weak 
to  carry  his  heavy  load  of  musket,  cartridge  box,  knapsack  and  rations,  yet 
trudged  bravely  on  beside  his  sturdier  brother,  an  example  and  encouragement 
to  all  around  him.  Among  them  was  the  handsome,  hearty  fellow  in  early 
manhood,  who  had  left  behind  him  at  home  a  wife  just  wedded,  and  had  given 
up  all  which  is  dearest  to  man,  and  comes  to  man  but  once  in  life,  for  the  sake 
of  country.  He  fell  here,  pierced  to  the  heart  by  a  bullet,  which,  to  reach 
Its  mark,  bored  its  way  through  the  last  letter  from  the  loved  one  at  home. 
Among  them  was  the  sturdy  father  of  a  family,  whose  sons  were  too  young  to 
bear  arms,  but  who  felt  that  some  one  must  repay  the  fatherland  the  benefits 
he  and  his  had  reaped.  Among  them  was  the  gray-bearded  man,  just  within 
the  years  of  enlistment;  and  beside  liim  stood  two  of  his  sons,  while  in  the 
ranks  of  the  drum  corps,  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  plodded  a  third,  the 
youngest  scion  of  a  noble,  patriotic  tribe.  Among  them  was  the  light-haired, 
large-limbed  Teuton,  who  sought  to  make  up  to  his  adopted  country  those 
gifts  which  she  had  so  lavishly  poured  into  his  lap, —  those  gifts  which  he 
never  did  and  never  could  have  found  in  the  home  across  the  sea.  Among 
them  was  the  dark-liaired,  active  Celt,  who  had  come  from  the  oppressed  shores 
of  the  fairest  island  of  the  ocean,  and  made  his  home  in  a  land  where  he  was  a 
man;  and  for  the  sake  of  that  manhood  he  fought  his  last  fight  here. 

All  these,  comrades,  and  many  more  of  tlic  same  grand  type,  have  here 
mixed  with  their  native  sod.  We  are  here,  not  to  a  feast  of  the  living,  but  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  gallant  dead. 

"  Their  bones  are  dust. 
Their  swords  are  rust. 
Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust" 


Not  a  virtue  which  man  may  boast,  but  is  illustrated  on  this  field  by  the 
brave  and  true  who  fell  before  our  eyes.  From  the  star  of  such  as  Reynolds, 
the  pattern  officer,  a  man  of  intellect  unclouded,  far-seeing,  bold,  faithful 
soldier  in  every  fibre,  true  to  the  end,  down  to  the  simple  blue  blouse  of  the 
humbler  private,  who  knew  no  more  than  to  face  death  because  it  was  duty, 
ever)'  grade  of  quality  and  devotion  has  been  made  illustrious;  and  it  is  to  these 
noble  traits  of  head  and  heart,  comrades,  that  we  here  to-da  •  dedicate  this 
monument. 

But  a  single  thought  more,  my  comrades.  Happy  as  may  be  our  circle  of 
family  and  friends  that  eaeh  of  us  was  here  preserved,  and  that  we  are  still 
spared  to  them,  there  will  be  a  time,  not  many  years  hence,  when  our  feet 
shall  also  have  gone  tottering  to  our  last  resting-place  in  the  lap  of  Mother 
Earth,  that  the  coming  generations  shall  say»  in  praise  of  you  and  me,  "  He 
fought  at  Gettysburg." 

But  of  each  of  those  comrades  whom  we  here  to-day,  with  uncovered  heads 
and  grateful  hearts,  do  honor  with  reverent  earnestness,  that  far  greater  badge 
of  honor  shall  be  uttered,  "  He  fell  at  Gettysburg." 

For  each  and  every  one  of  these  heroes,  comrades,  join  mc  in  the  crecdlcss 
prayer:    "  Rest  to  his  ashes,  peace  to  that  nobler  part  which  dieth  not," 
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and  stubbornly  bdd  the  frant,  and  thereby  secured  to  the  anny  undex  Meade 
that  position  of  vantage  which  proved  itself  an  impregnable  citadel  and  fort- 
ress, from  which  the  army  of  Lee  sought  in  vain,  day  after  day,  to  drive  the 
forces  of  the  Union. 

With  the  clash  of  the  two  great  contending  armies,  the  one  invading,  and 
the  other  eager  to  repel,  the  sun  of  the  1st  day  of  July,  1863,  shone  upon  a 
bloody  and  persistent  conflict  on  a  grand  field  of  battle,  on  which  you  and 
your  comrades  of  the  First  and  Eleventh  Army  Corps  wmi  immortaJ  glory. 

By  fearlessly  holding  the  enemy  at  bay,  you  enabled  the  chief  to  bring  up 
the  other  army  corps,  and  to  intrench  and  array  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
for  the  struggles  of  the  second  and  third  days.  The  part  you  so  valorously 
performed  was  vital  and  indispensable;  because,  without  it,  the  battles  of 
Gettysburg  could  not  liave  been  successfully  fought,  nor  those  grand  victories 
won,  that  on  the  ist,  2d  and  3d  days  of  July,  1863,  crowned  the  Union  arms 
with  imperishable  renown. 

Allow  me,  as  an  actual  spectator  of  that  grand  historical  struggle,  in  receiv- 
ing your  monument  for  the  association  of  which  I  have  the  peculiar  privilege  to 
have  been  the  originator,  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  dedication  of  this 
handsome  and  appropriate  memorial  of  your  sufferings,  struggles  and  triumphs. 

That  was  a  noble  response  of  a  distinguished  and  fearless  champion  of 
American  freedom,  when  treading  the  soil  of  the  old  world,  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  his  birthright  stirring  within  him,  as,  standing  before  an  ancient 
and  venerable  archway,  his  guide  recounted  to  him  the  sons  of  royalty  and 
the  crowned  heads  which  had  passed  beneath  it;  interrupting  him,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  am  above  all  the  kings.  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  greatest  republic 
on  earth.    I  am  an  American  freeman! " 

Fifty  years  have  since  passed.  The  wager  of  battle  has  been  thrown  down. 
The  grandest  oi  heroic  struggles  has  been  waged  and  %von.  The  Republic 
has  had  a  new  birth.  With  what  more  intense  national  spirit  and  noble  pride 
can  each  of  you  now  exclaim,  'M  am  an  American  citizen  t"  How  will  a 
grateful  posterity  in  all  the  coming  years  delight  to  gaze  upon  this  monument, 
and  to  recount  your  deeds  of  valor.  Again  I  congratulate  you,  brave  de- 
fenders of  this  grand  Republic 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 
The  One  hundred  and  nineteenth  Regiment  was  formed  in  August,  1862. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  committee  of  citizens  of  the  Fifth  Senatorial  District 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  left  this  city  under  the  command  of  Col.  Elias 
Peissner,  formerly  professor  of  belles  lettres  at  Union  College,  Schenectady. 
This  officer  commanded  it  at  the  battle  of  Qiancellorsville  where,  notwith- 
standing the  loss  of  its  gallant  colonel  and  one-third  of  its  entire  rank  and 
file,  the  regiment  retired  from  the  field  in  good  order.  After  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville  the  command  devolved  on  Col.  John  T.  Lockman,  by  whom 
it  was  commanded  at  Gettysburg.  Here  the  regiment  lost  in  killed,  wounded 
and  missing  140  officers  and  men,  out  of  275  officers  and  men  engaged  in 


In  the  fields  Routb  of  the  EmmitHbui-if  Road,  sbo%vfn(f  part  of  the  ground  ovt«i-  which  Hrnnphreys"  DlvisioD 
iXhtrd  CorjM)  fouKbi.  The  Tru^tle  farm  buil4ing«  are  la  Lbe  backKTouud.  and  Little  Round  Top,  In 
the  diatatice,  an  the  ri{;ht. 


Casualties: 

(From  the  War  Department) 

Killed  in  battle, 

8  Officers,  25  Men; 

Wounded, 

10  Officers,  144  Men; 

Missing,  17;    Total  204. 

(Reverse,) 

Battles 

IN  WHICH  THE  ReGIMENT  WAS  ENGAGED. 

(frou  the  War  Department.) 

Fredericksburg  ;  Chancellorsville; 

Gettysburg;  James  City;  Mine  Run; 

Wilderness;  Spotsylvania;  North  Anna; 

Totopotomoy;  Cold  Harbor;  Petersburg; 

Strawberry  Plains;  Deep  Bottom; 

Poplar  Spring  Church; 

Boydton  Plank  Road  (Oct.  27-28,  1864); 

Dabney's  Mill  (or  Hatcher's  Run); 

Petersburg  (or  Tucker's  House,  March  25,  1865) 

Boydton  Plank  Road  (March  31,  1865); 

White  Oak  Road;  Amelia  Springs; 
Farmville;  Appomattox  Court  Housb. 

On  July  3, 

supported  the  Left 

centre  of  the  Army. 

Organized  at 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Mustered  into  the  U.  S.  service 

August  22,  1862. 

Mustered  out 

June  3,  1865. 


>i^  ^l«^»    YvJiUt  AT  GeTTYSBUSG. 

vmCvnOX  OF  MONUMENT. 

t*.Tt  KbXUMEXT  INFANTRY. 

Jaa*  2$.  1889. 

ViKSK-  .-<-  -v  \l\K  Gen.  George  H.  Sharps. 

,  ^     -  .>^  \^         .  -j^  v\  ♦  ?\*.s\ps  OF  THE  One  hundred  and  twentieth: 

v^       \,      ■    >-.<s-«i.   iio^v  Mtth  unanimity   and  heartily  pressed  upon  me, 

,.  V      *>.   o"    '  '^  't*^***  '•■-**  vvcasion  was  accepted,  I  felt  that  it  could  not 

,    .     .,.  v..x>..'«.iiv\N  >-avl  I  been  in  actual  command  of  the  regiment  on 

^     .^.,        i'„v  ;ir>  vhities  elsewhere  with  the  commanding  general, 

»...     S....V    »  .N\xviva',v«  enabling  me  to  overlook  at  different  stages 
^    .  \  .,  .v...:^s     N   'K  ';i>i  t^v>  days,  permit  me  to  render  this  service,  and 
s    ..v-tNV   o  .'K  \*K»r  v*f  those  with  whom  I  was  so  intimately  asso- 
.,.v^      ..?s>s..'^     v,».;«.sm:n.  Aud  by  ties  of  blood,  affection,  and  friendship. 

^  ^  .,s.  *.v  Viv  t\*  vlischarge  a  final  tribute  to  the  gallantry  and  fame 

,^ ^o,  ^h.i*v^  !v\»cheil  the  very  highest  standard  in  the  resplendent 

.^v.     «    K    ^.x.K..v    V'»u\  v^i  the  Potomac, —  an  army  tha.t  was  criticised  for 

:,^  ...sA.,^ ».  >i:i  tK'Vvr  for  not  dying  enough. 

V    ,.    »:.».v   V   .;i,^  .^H^'^*»'  ^^"^  ^^^  out>\'ard  sense,  as  thin  as  on  the  evening 
v,    V.    %.^    s    '^•>    5SV\t.  >\hen  for  hours  you  stood  the  storm  of  a  conflict 

^    ...,v..4.K;kv    i»  "KkKhu  warfare.     But  your  lines  are  fuller  than  they 

v    i.s'."<.  ^..vv»t».      Ihoiv  are  comrades  with  us  who  may  not  audibly 

,.v,    V'   .K    s'.is»*:i    Su  I  tWl  thoy  are  here.    They  are  trooping  here  from 

w  s  .  -  s.v- ^  'i-*^-  "^^"  »»any  a  field  in  Virginia  made  sacred  soil  by  their 

.v^\      u...    '»v    .4:»«c\N'*  ^^  'be  i.*atskills;  from  the  valleys  of  the  Esopus;  and 

.^     .K    ^»  .v>  .s  -V  \V^*itW»U  ;ind  the  Hudson.    Oh!  brothers!  we  greet  you! 

\  V    »\  •       »;x;:»i\M.  \\»u  *«v  here  not  only  to  hold  communion  with  those 

,,  »s',..  x^^.    '  ivv  >i'^^v  «bv'  t\»uoh  of  the  elbow,  but  once  again  you  are  asso- 

\  X,  M  .i.»  »  \  ,.«s*i»  \  hvuvv  whom  it  is  your  right  to  claim  as  comrades.    The 

'  :,»,»  ;   V...I  .^  Mv\»x»v  »»  Yimdor  on  the  ridge;  the  quick  eye  of  Warren 

.  ..,^.,*.,  •>;  Xv^M.x)  vho  l^uuuitsburg  Road;  Hunt  will  clear  away  the  mur- 

,  .  Ti-iKix     MK  JvNiuKilVJ*  Yoxu"  ranks;  Brewster  and  Bums  are  here  to 

,',,'vv,l  V'^'*'*  "^  ^'»^    nv»u»H»H\vs  attests  by  his  presence  that  the  point  you 

*  '^     ^  ^.^,,:  ,,»  ,Sv  vO\»\  v»l  the  imny;  and  Hancock  will  take  care  at  the 
.1,,,  ,  ,..vM».>t»»  »:>>M  \>M»»  xicviticr  is  not  in  vain. 

'.,  .X  ,v«^»  n!v»u    *«^^  ^nWmuv  to  welcome  these,  our  friends,  who  come  to 

'  .^  V\  \vv  *^^  »*^^»>^*  *A><«\^**  m\k\  »o  much  glory,  to  give  us  the  companion- 

^\     V    *\l'>^^''*^''^   V>\^M^^o«  Awd  iuMK:hbors.    They  were  bone  of  your  bone, 

'    \  .\  ^M  VNM'i   .\'0\.  «v\  tux^wd*.  the  men  who  here  won  imperishable  re- 

*  '\    ,,»i^NN  >"<»^^»'>^^  '^^^"^^  vnnbled  them  to  brave  the  blinding  storm, 

"'  ^^ "  ^  \?,„V,',1  xxivx^  N>^>^  ^^«>^  *^'^"^  ''^"**"^'*^  ^^^^-  ^^  ^^^  p*"®"^  °^  y°^  ^s 

,^,  V  .  •  >>M-«n,»  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  kindly  presence  refreshes  our  hearts, 
^  *"  "  \  .  .,,  V.V-'  'V  ijv^o^NHi*  Uh'Uuk'S  of  our  countrymen.  By  the  ties 
■  ' '    ''        ^'  V\  ,.,.!,  ..«\  \>H^  ^^v  xMS^hUhI  to  take  part  in  this  ceremonial,  and 
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beside  the  satisfaction  of  kindly  offices  to  your  brethren,  you  shall  have  other 
compensations.  The  local  emotions  excited  on  this  spot  are  of  the  most  ele- 
vated kind,  nnsurpassed  in  the  world,  except  on  the  sacred  spots  of  Palestine. 
Here  the  greatest  deeds  have  been  wrought,  and  here  tlie  most  eloquent  words 
have  been  spoken;  for  here  on  these  heights  at  Gettysburg,  contemporaneously 
with  Vicksburg,  were  the  crucial  hours  of  that  stupendous  conflict,  when  it 
was  settled,  not  for  a  day,  but  for  alt  time,  that  government  of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  and  by  the  people  should  not  perish  from  tlie  earth. 

And  here,  too,  when  time  had  assuaged  the  bitterness  of  the  strife,  when 
twenty-five  years  had  rolled  by  since  these  hills  had  groaned  and  rocked 
under  the  thunder  of  300  guns,  survivors  of  tlie  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
came,  by  official  invitation,  to  meet  survivors  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
headed  by  two  of  Robert  E.  Lee's  most  illustrious  commanders.  On  behalf  of 
their  comrades,  who  marched  and  fought  under  the  Southern  Cross,  they 
came  to  accept  the  arbitrament  and  issues  of  the  conflict;  "and  if  there  was 
joy  in  Heaven  that  day,  it  was  in  the  heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  he  looked 
down  upon  that  field  of  Gettysburg." 

The  state  of  New  York  —  the  proud  mother  of  us  all  —  has  recognized  the 
fitness  of  decorating  this  immortal  ground.  In  the  grim  hour  of  trial 
those  who  were  concerned  in  vast  national  and  commercial  interests  trembled 
for  the  issue,  and  were  profuse  in  their  promises  of  reward  to  those  who  put 
life  and  limb  in  the  balance.  We  will  not  seek  to  inquire  whether  these  feel- 
ings have  changed  —  whether  the  sordid  love  of  money  has  resumed  its  sway, 
and  frames  excuses  for  broken  pledges;  certain  it  is  that  the  comrades  of  the 
heroes  of  the  war  lead  the  way  in  the  commemoration  of  their  deeds.  Our 
great  Commonweahh  provides  a  minimum  sum  of  money  to  enable  each  regi- 
ment to  at  least  mark  its  place  in  the  line,  and  this  is  supplemented  by  the 
free-will  offerings  of  those  who  still  remember  the  sacrifices  of  the  soldiers. 
We  have  appealed,  and  generally  not  in  vain,  for  assistance  in  this  fraternal 
obligation,  and  the  result  is  shown  in  the  impressive  monument  which  stands 
before  you.  To  all  those  who  gave  us  aid  out  of  their  abundance,  or  out  of 
their  frugal  competence,  we  here  tender  our  sincere  thanks. 

Tlie  Pennsylvania  campaign  was  a  necessity  to  the  Confederate  army  in 
Virginia.  While  its  opponent  had  been  beaten  in  tvvo  great  battles  within  the 
preceding  six  months,  the  power  of  the  North  seemed  to  grow  with  its  re- 
verses, and  the  material  resources  of  the  South  visibly  declined.  The  inability 
of  the  insurgent  section  to  repair  and  construct  railroads  was  strikingly  appa- 
rent. The  mechanical  energies  and  aptitudes  of  the  North,  which  had  been 
made  the  occasion  of  Southern  taunt  and  sneer,  were  now  coming  forward  to 
torment  the  insurgents,  and  the  intelligent  mechanics  of  the  latter  section, 
generally  by  birth  Northern  men,  were  the  first  to  appreciate  the  coming  dis- 
solution of  the  slave  power.  It  was  rarely  possible  for  General  Lee  to  provide 
more  than  four  days'  rations  ahead,  even  when  his  army  was  lying  at  Fredericks- 
burg, and  the  helpless  failure  of  the  Confederate  commissariat  was  already 
prefiguring  the  collapse  which  attended  the  break-up  of  Lee*s  lines  about 
Petersburg  and  Richmond.  One  by  one  the  Southern  ports  were  closed  by  our 
gallant  navy  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  supplies.     Would  that  the  same 
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jpiUdTftry  sani  f^enmn.  atiiTnathi^  oar  tTainefi  sailors  li  to-day.  were  provided 
with  a#!<?qtiafe  mrarw  to  compel  respect  for  :he  Nation  ^vhose  Aa«r  Farrasot 
borr  at  hiH  maflthrad! 

The  Rnj^Ifsh  prople,  'inHcr  the  leadership  of  John  Brigfat. —  leviired  name, — 
fljave?  their  unffajifjfin^  =i»ipport  to  the  Northern  canse:  bnt  the  anstocnurr  sym- 
pathiser! ';»rith  the  ^lav*^  owners,  while  the  miserable  harteqnin  who  masqneraded 
on  the  throne  of  Franr*?.  in  the  vestments  of  his  stipposidoiis  uncle,  was  in- 
trijfuinpr  for  the  r'^co^ition  of  the  Confederate  States,  if  the  cancnrrence  <yt 
the  British  {j^vemment  ''otild  he  obtained,  and  that  govcnmient  was  mainir 
in  the  hands  of  the  aristo'tracy. 

ft  was  believed  '^hat  a  successful  invasion  of  the  North  wonld  lead  to  co- 
operation by  the  French  and  Ent^lish  cabinets. 

But  a  greatrr  need  was  pressings  at  Richmond.  Their  people  had  been  told 
that  Vicksbtirj^  was  an  impregnable  fortress:  and  it  was  certain  that  it  was  the 
last  important  point  by  which  the  Rebel  government  sought  to  ccMitroi  the 
Father  of  Waters,  and  maintain  communication  with  the  vast  Trans-Mississippi 
department.  The  Confederate  people  were  still  fed  with  li«a.  bnt  the  Adminis- 
tration knew  that  the  j^fenius  and  persistence  of  Grant  were  oearing  an  over- 
whelming sticcess,  and  that  the  days  would  be  numbered  when  the  Mississippi 
would  go  nnvexed  to  the  sea. 

A  great  diversion  was  required,  and  if  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  was 
the  breastplate  of  the  Xation,  could  be  shattered,  the  vetenms  of  Grant  and 
Sherman  would  be  required  to  repair  the  disaster.  If  Baltimore  or  Philadel- 
phia were  taken  before  Grant's  army  could  be  transferred,  the  war  migiit  be 
expected  to  end  in  a  compromise;  and  if  Washington  were  captured,  the  Rebel 
cabinet  would  occupy  the  public  buildings  of  the  Capital,  always  the  accepted 
evidence  of  ultimate  authority  in  civil  wars  in  Europe,  and  wonld  be  recog- 
nized as  the  government  de  facto  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

So  when  the  battle  of  the  first  day  at  Gettysburg  was  brought  on  by  tiie 
collision  of  a  large  and  overwhelming  part  of  Lee's  army  with  tiie  inferior 
forces  at  the  disposal  of  Reynolds,  the  same  reasons  compelled  Lee  to  fight 
at  a  point  farther  from  his  base  than  he  originally  intended,  provided  Meade 
accepted  the  wager  of  battle.  Lee  could  not  go  farther  without  giving  his 
rf\r\irrr\cr\t  a  staggering  blow,  as  he  would  then  be  more  than  one  day's  march 
frr;m  the  5>outh  M<'/untains,  through  whose  defiles  he  had  a  secure  retreat, 
with  the  pr/wer  to  prr/tect  his  columns  and  trains  by  small  detachments  if  he 
failed  in  complete  success;  for,  in  any  event,  he  must  substantially  save  his 
army. 

ff  he  retired  fhrorigh  Maryland  into  Virginia,  he  fell  back  again  upon  his 
^(•i\n\y  siif jplies;  f<;reign  recognition  was  abandoned,  and  Vicksburg  was  left 
\'t  her  fate. 

Mor  had  Meade  designed  or  desired  to  fight  at  Gettysburg.  The  line  of 
I'ifje  r;reek  between  Middleburg  and  Manchester  was  better  adapted  to  cover 
flalfifnore  and  Washington;  and  his  depot,  Westminster,  would  be  in  the 
direct  rear  of  his  centre. 

The  rank  and  Tde  of  Lee's  army,  no  matter  what  he  and  Longstreet  thought, 
belii'ved  pr(jfoundly  in  their  power  to  whip  their  great  antagonist  to  the  point 
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of  disintegration.  Tliey  had  repulsed  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Fredericks- 
burg, after  an  obstinacy  that  seemed  to  admit  of  no  denial;  for  the  charge  on 
Mar>'e's  Heights  was  equal  in  gallantry  and  devotion  to  that  of  Pickett's 
Division  within  our  view.  They  had  driven  the  same  army  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock  when  "  Fighting  Joe  "  Hooker,  for  inexplicable  reasons,  failed  to  fight 
his  army. 

Looking  to  great,  and  perhaps  decisive  results,  everv'  nerve  had  been  strained 
to  convert  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  into  the  most  powerful  weapon  the 
Confederacy  could  forge.  Its  ranks  comprised  as  good  fighting  material  as 
the  world  has  ever  produced,  in  a  good  cause  or  in  a  bad  cause.  The  reputa- 
tion of  Lee,  so  considerable  in  Mexico  and  afterwards,  that  he  was  considered 
the  legitimate  successor  of  Winfield  Scott,  had  grown  on  the  Peninsula,  im- 
measurably advanced  at  the  Second  Manassas,  had  reached  a  dazzHng  altitude 
at  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville,  and  he  was  thought  to  be  invincible. 

His  three  great  infantry  corps,  each  counting  far  more  than  any  of  ours, 
were  severally  equalized  to  the  number  of  25,000  men;  and  his  three  lieutenant 
generals  and  nine  division  commanders  were  the  product  of  West  Point, 
veterans  in  service,  and  excepting  two  or  three  names,  without  professional 
rivals  in  the  Confederacy. 

They  were  already  hailed  with  the  prophecy  of  victory.  The  Confederate 
historian  of  the  Lost  Cause  says: 

"  On  the  plains  near  Culpeper  were  the  preparations  made  for  the  great  cam- 
paign. It  was  the  beautiful  month  of  May.  All  was  bustle  and  activity;  the 
freshness  of  the  air  and  the  glow  of  expectation  animated  the  busy  scene* 
Trains  were  hurried  up,  filled  with  munitions  of  war;  new  and  splendid  bat- 
teries of  artillery  were  added  to  the  army ;  the  troops,  as  far  as  possible,  were 
newly  equipped;  the  ordnance  trains  were  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity. 

"The  cavalry,  15,000  strong,  were  reviewed  at  Brandy  Station;  crowds  at- 
tended the  display;  and  General  Stuart,  the  gallant  commander,  whose  only 
weakness  was  military  foppery  and  an  inordinate  desire  of  female  admiration, 
rode  along  the  lines  on  a  horse  almost  covered  with  bouquets.  Nearly  a  week 
was  consumed  in  reviewing  cavalry,  iniantry  and  artillery.  By  the  ist  of 
June  all  was  in  readiness,  and  the  advance  was  ordered." 

J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  the  Confederate  Murat,  fought  on  many  another  field,  until 
he  fell  mortally  wounded  in  his  disastrous  combat  with  Sheridan,  at  Yellow 
Tavern, — 

**  In  the  lost  battle,  borne  down  by  the  flying. 
Where  mingles  war's  rattle  with  groans  of  the  dying." 


Lieutenant  General  Longstreet  continued  to  be  a  tower  of  strength  to  Lee, 
until  he  was  named  by  the  latter  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Lieutenant  General 
Ewell  was  captured,  with  five  other  general  officers  and  the  rank  and  fiilc  of 
his  corps,  by  Sheridan  at  the  desperate  battle  of  Sailor's  Creek,  and  Lieut. 
Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  susuined  his  great  reputation  on  every  battlefield  until  shot 
through  the  heart  on  the  last  day  the  Confederate  lines  were  held  befr>re  Rich- 
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^^_      ^^  --a^  body  was  carried  to  his  home  in  Petersburg,  a  resting  place 

-  .<£.^::ici.  m  the  following  morning  by  another  lieutenant  general,  com- 

ja«_2^  =c  irmies  of  the  United  States. 

"•-  _ -jacicraie  adrance  had  been  ordered  on  the  ist  of  June,  and  on  the 

..,,„^  ^i   -c  :5t  of  July  this  host  stood  mostly  on  the  ground  now  within 

r**.   ^''^  icpes  high  advanced  by  successes  in  the  Valley,  and  by  the 

cj.    .  2e  :-.rps  :i  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  commanded  by  Reynolds.    But 

.\  ..,_-   ^--..T^jrtr  gready  outaumbered,  had  fought  with  a  skill  and  obstinacy 

1^"  -i^wiuc*-  :3e  enemy  to  believe  the  greater  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 

.a»  :cr5,  md  Lee  paused  when,  perhaps,  he  could  have  seized  those 

^..;>.   •-■  :w:i:r  'sis  crrisions  in  the  rear. 

■c  ^'.I'^xo.  Meade  sent  Hancock  to  replace  the  lifeless  Reynolds  and 

•Kit  '.^  TT.-rrieCT  of  accepting  this  as  a  battlefield,  although  whatever 

-  .  -i  -c  rii:  iaoe  looked  to  the  line  of  Pipe  Creek,  for  the  reasons  I 

.  -1       '  %-2*  JT:=g  on  the  ground  in  a  comer  of  General  Meade's  tent 

r.  •  -*::.  »  ^£s  Hancock's  reply  came,  partially  approving  this  line.    The 

.  ^    .    -^.^  Jreek  were  thought  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  moral 

■  •^-  .XT  brave  comrades  who  had  fought  here,  instead  of  with- 

-.  ■•    ii^:  c^^^  the  impression  of  a  retreat. 

*  ^     ^,         -viisd  to  advance  his  converging  corps.     As  soon  as  the 

^  *-'n«:  and  fon\'arded    he  mounted,  and  with  his  staff  rode 

•v  *.':irz     It  »"as  a  moonlight  night    We  started  before  midnight, 

-,.->;  csdtic*  of  fourteen  miles  by  i  o'clock  in  the  morning.    And 

,    •'  ;«acsvr5«5  the  solemnity  of  our  reflections  and  discussions. 

\^    ,^  ^  ,  ^  rc"*-  'oined.    Had  Meade  retired  to  Pipe  Creek,  Lee,  after 

^  -X  -V  £r*:  day,  might  perhaps  have  withdrawn  to  his  base  with 

,  ^  ^^  scv"»is.  and  without  vital  loss  of  prestige.    But  when  Meade 

*-  :V^  C^««  Lee  must  fight  here,  and  he  must  fight  at  once,  for 

^  .  .»  i>*  u  OS  compelled  to  lie  in  order  of  battle,  his  further  accumu- 
-vv"  »-i5  stopped,  and  his  supplies  were  diminished;  and  you  and 
-      j-.c^  that  otlier  things  being  considered,  an  army  fights  upon 

^        ,     V  •-r«<*r.ting  these  general  considerations,  I  shall  now  confine 

*   '    'j^  ^^":he  part  enacted  by  our  regiment  in  this  contest  of  giants, 

7^    , . *!.N^  ;jj^  careful  paper  lately  prepared  by  Colonel  Westbrook, 

^  ^       ""*  ',  ,i^,.  ^^£  that  accomplished  officer.     His  professional  education 

„.  •    xwvired  him  for  a  topographical  study,  and  his  intelligent 

..,  ..V-'     ^j^j^^^'j^jrsviUe,  and  on  this  field,  up  to  the  time  he  was  perma- 

'*  ^    IsJv-  >^  hts  second  wound,  gave  entire  assurance  of  his  accuracy 

**'  ' '  ^/^  »^j*^  ^-ing  held  the  town  of  Gettysburg,  and  Ewell  hoped  to 

'  i>v'"'V«  on  the  right  and  rear  of  the  Union  line  along  the  slopes, 

^        »^^stx^  !n;  Culp's  Hill.     His  plan  of  battle  was  a  co-operating  move- 

*     '      ^        ^.x,  j^^^^  i^ft  wings,  with  menacing  demonstrations  on  our  centre, 

"   *  ^  ^'^.J^v^os  there  from  reinforcing  in  front  of  his  more  serious  at- 

.        v.<  .>Ians'  succeeded.  Longstreet's  and  Ewell's  Corps  would  have 

"  "^"^        ■'**    ,v,.i.  .^n  or  near  the  Taneytown  Road,  in  the  rear  of  General 
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Meade's  headquarters  and  of  the  centre  of  his  army;  in  the  vicinity  of  our  re- 
serves of  artillery  and  ammunition;  in  reach  of  all  our  trains;  and  we  should 
not  have  been  here  to  dedicate  a  monument  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg. 

Longstreet's  prescribed  order  of  battle,  in  which  he  did  not  agree,  was,  on 
taking  position  with  his  magnificent  corps  on  our  left,  to  sweep  up  the  Emmits- 
burg  Road,  under  cover  of  his  batteries,  and  roll  up  our  lines  in  the  direction 
of  Cemetery  Hill.  It  was  to  be  an  oblique  order  of  battle,  in  which  the  attack- 
ing line  formed  obliquely  to  its  opponent,  marches  directly  forward,  constantly 
breaking  in  the  etid  of  his  enemy's  line,  and  joining  in  his  rear. 

The  Third  Corps  formation,  in  its  second  position,  considerably  thrown  out 
in  advance  of  the  general  line  from  Cemetery  Hill  to  the  Round  Tops,  with 
an  angle  at  the  Peach  Orchard,  favored  the  execution  of  such  an  order  of 
battle.  But,  if  in  the  progress  of  the  attacking  column,  any  physical  or  mate- 
rial obstacle  is  met,  that  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  attacking  column,  the 
oblique  order  of  battle  fails,  as  would  any  other;  and  in  the  Providence  of  God, 
it  was  given  to  this  regiment  to  make  such  an  obstacle,  for  successive  and 
bloody  hours;  melting  away,  but  holding  the  line  until  other  positions  were  suffi- 
ciently relieved   to  permit  Hancock  to  prevent  its  complete  sacrifice. 

It  was  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  the  bugle  sounded  for  the  advance 
of  the  Third  Corps,  from  the  general  line  of  battle  of  our  army;  and  as  Long- 
street's  dispositions  had  just  been  completed  for  his  oblique  order  of  battle,  the 
terrific  attack  made  by  his  corps  seemed  to  be  in  response  to  the  invitation  of 
that  bugle  call.  I  shall  not  here  attempt  a  detailed  description  of  one  of  the 
most  desperate  assaults  made  by  that  great  soldier,  in  all  the  history  of  tlie 
redoubtable  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Our  corps  was  struck  at  the  southern 
base  of  Devil's  Den,  as  if  with  the  malignity  of  demons  issuing  from  tlieir  fast- 
ness, and  the  attack  then  rolled  up  to  the  Peach  Orchard  and  along  the  Em- 
mi  tsburg  Road  to  Codori*s. 

To  support  Graham  at  the  Peach  Orchard,  Burling's  Brigade  of  our  division, 
and  every  regiment  of  our  brigade,  except  our  own,  was  removed;  the  last 
withdrawn  being  Burns  with  the  Fourth  Excelsior,  who  charged  the  enemy 
with  ringing  cheers,  following  the  lines  of  Graham,  whose  angle  was  broken 
about  6  o'clock. 

The  One  hundred  and  twentieth  was  left  stark  alone.  Advancing  some 
fifty  feet  at  this  hour,  to  gain  the  partial  protection  of  a  stone  wall,  the  regiment 
laid  down,  and  here  some  gallant  spirits  lost  their  lives  while  standing  up  to 
brave  the  fire  and  examine  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Barksdale  and  Wof- 
ford»  having  broken  the  lines  of  Graham,  the  former  next  proceeded  to  get 
our  regiment  out  of  his  way  in  time  to  make  the  combined  movement  a  suc- 
cessful one  in  the  two  hours  of  daylight  left.  Though  less  than  100  of  our 
men  came  unharmed  out  of  that  murderous  fire,  this  regiment  held  the  line 
until  after  7  o'clock,  when  another  regiment  took  its  place,  enabling  the  One 
hundred  and  twentieth  to  retire  with  Carr's  Brigade;  and  it  was  while  the 
two  wings  were  being  side-stepped  to  unmask  the  relieving  force  that  Colonel 
Westbrook  received  his  second  wound  and  was  carried  from  the  field.  He  was 
succeeded  in  command  by  that  fearless  soldier,  John  Rudolph  Tappen,  who 
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left  the. army  near  the  close  of  the  war  with  a  reputation  for  courage  and  capac- 
ity second  to  no  other  field  officer  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

At  the  ridge,  to  which  our  regiment  retired  with  Carr's  Brigade,  it  was 
confronted  by  the  brigades  of  Wilcox,  Perry  and  Wright;  our  own  men  being 
opposite  to  Perry. 

Wright  pierced  our  line  on  the  right,  and  as  this  was  the  main  ^ne.  the 
peril  was  extreme.  But  he  was  not  supported;  Wilcox  leaves  500  of  his  1,600 
men  on  Carr's  front;  Pender  hurrying  up  to  the  right  to  rtstofe  the  attack  is 
mortally  wounded,  Wright  is  hurled  back  by  Webb  and  Stannard  of  the  Second 
Corps;  the  hour  is  7:45;  darkness  is  approaching,  and  ih€  oblique  order  of  battle 
has  failed. 

In  explanation  of  this  failure  no  accounts  of  the  battle  tell  us  what  Barks- 
dale  was  doing  between  the  hours  of  6:30  and  7:15.  During  this  time  Barks- 
dale  disappears  from  history  to  reappear  again  at  7:30  in  front  of  WiUard, 
after  marching  a  distance  of  500  yards,  over  open  fields,  encountering  nothing 
but  stragglers. 

During  all  the  time  the  regiment  was  subjected  to  this  fearful  experience, 
there  was  but  one  movement  and  this  was  a  refusal  of  the  left.  Doubleday 
says  that  when  Birney  assumed  command  of  the  Third  Corps,  after  the  wound- 
ing of  Sickles,  he  ordered  Humphreys  to -move  his  left  wing  back,  to  form  a 
new  oblique  line  to  the  ridge  in  connection  with  his  own  (Bimey's)  division, 
and  that  he  (Humphreys)  was  obliged,  while  executing  the  difficult  manoeuvre 
of  a  change  of  front  to  rear,  to  contend  with  Barksdale's  Brigade;  and  Hun.- 
phrey's  was  there,  in  the  rear  of  our  regiment  and  with  ours  ofily. 

General  Hunt,  chief  of  artillery,  says  that  the  angle  of  the  Peach  Orchard 
was  broken  towards  6  o'clock,  with  great  loss  on  both  sides,  that  three  of 
Anderson's  brigades  were  advancing  to  Humphreys,  who  received  orders  from 
Birney  to  throw  back  his  left,  form  an  oblique  line  in  his  rear,  and  connect 
with  the  right  of  Birney's  Division  then  retiring.  Our  regiment  alone  exe- 
cuted that  manoeuvre,  and  Humphreys  and  Brewster,  our  brigade  commander, 
at  once  took  positions  personally  in  Uie  rear  of  our  lines,  Humphreys  being 
mounted  and  Brewster  on  foot. 

De  Trobriand,  writing  lately,  and  after  he  had  been  able  to  examine  all  the 
other  authorities,  says  that  Humphreys'  position  was  gravely  compromised 
after  Graham  had  been  dislodged  from  the  Peach  Orchard.  The  Rebels  out- 
flanked his  left,  and  they  were  moving  to  attack  his  front  at  the  same  time. 
Then  with  splendid  coolness,  and  under  a  terrible  fire,  he  eflfected  a  change  of 
front  without  ceasing  to  carrj'  on  the  combat.  His  right  held  on  to  the  Em- 
mitsburg  Road  (that  was  Carr's  Brigade),  and  his  left  extended  towards  Round 
Top  in  the  direction  where  Birney  wished  to  form  a  new  Hne,  and  this  un- 
daunted left  was  the  One  hundred  and  twentieth  Regiment.  And  De  Tro- 
briand adds  that  this  dangerous  movement  could  not  have  been  carried  out, 
except  with  troops  extremely  firm,  and  at  the  cost  of  great  sacrifice. 

Bravo  f    De  Trobriand  1 

Did  our  regiment  have  any  assistance  in  this  trying  hour?  From  the  shat- 
tered commands  of  Graliam,  there  came  a  few  who  took  position  in  our  ranks, 
and  some  also  with  Brewster  came  to  stand  side  by  side  with  "  the  men  who 
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held  the  line.**  But  if  any  other  regriment  or  battalion,  or  or^ani^ed  body,  did 
take  part  in  this  holding  of  the  line,  or  in  this  change  of  front  so  applauded 
by  the  historians,  let  tiu  chim  be  mad^,  and  on  fair  proof,  the  One  hundred  and 
twentieth  will  ungrud|gringly  consent  to  share  its  laurels.  We  know  something 
of  Humphreys,  and  the  country  knows  something  of  that  great  soldier  when 
he  afterwards  became  chief  of  staff,  and  succeeded  Hancock  in  the  command 
of  the  Second  Corps.  When  in  the  general  confusion  of  the  field  he  placed 
himself  in  the  rear  of  our  ranks,  standing  alone  on  a  line  which  had  been 
stripped  for  the  salvation  of  others,  he  proclaimed  in  the  most  affirmative  man- 
ner that  this  was  then  the  vital  point.  And  while  he  was  powerless  to  aflford 
relief  except  by  his  presence  and  example, —  while  death  stared  him  in  the 
face,  and  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  those  who  watched  him  slowly  riding  in 
the  rear  of  our  formation  tl  at  he  should  escape,  he  chose  to  take  his  part  with 
*'  the  men  that  held  the  lint." 

I  can  now  add  few  incidents  to  illustrate  the  story.  It  is  splendid  in  its  sim- 
plicity; and  it  was  a  square  stand-up  light  from  first  to  last.  As  Wellington 
said  at  Waterloo,  '*  Hard  pounding,  this,  gentlemen ;  but  who  will  pound  the 
longest?  "  The  eye  could  not  be  turned  in  any  direction  along  our  line  without 
seeing  men  fall  at  every  moment.  All  the  details  to  these  colors  that  we  bring 
with  us  to-day,  were  successively  shot  down,  yet  none  shrank  from  the  honor 
of  carrying  them.  They  went  down  from  time  to  time,  to  be  immediately 
raised  in  defiance,  and  were  sometimes  borne  by  oflfiicers,  as  in  the  case  of 
Everett,  until  another  detail  could  be  made.  The  national  color  was  last  com- 
mitted by  Major  Tappen  to  the  hands  of  Sergt.  John  L  Spoor»  who  carried  it 
throughout  the  remaining  conflict,  and  was  recommended  for  promotion  for 
conspicuous  gallantry,  immediately  after  the  battle.  When  the  staff  was  broken 
by  a  shot.  Spoor  placed  one  hand  above  the  fracture,  and  thus  held  the  color 
erect. 

Of  the  officers,  Ketchum  fell  first,  refusing  to  take  cover  and  braving  the 
enemy's  fire.  Then  Barker  came  from  the  left  to  report  Barksdale's  advance, 
and,  returning  to  his  company,  had  no  sooner  ordered  his  men  up,  and  to  fire, 
than  he  was  killed  by  the  return  fire  of  the  Jlississippians.  Then  came  the 
crisis  of  fate  for  Creighton,  and  Hollister,  and  Freelewick,  and  Curhans,  and 
Carle,  chivalric  specimens  of  the  best  native  and  adopted  blood  of  Ulster  and 
Greene.  Of  the  last  named,  Carle,  it  is  mpurnful  to  add  that  he  was  found 
two  days  later  in  a  position  where  assistance  had  failed  to  reach  him,  still 
alive,  but  insensible ;  and  so  he  passed  to  rejoin  his  companions.  The  last  officer 
killed  was  our  much  loved  Willie  Cockbum.  He  had  been  wounded,  and  was 
being  helped  from  the  field  by  his  tentmate,  when  another  ball  struck  him,  and 
he  informed  his  companion  gravely,  but  with  a  touch  of  the  old  vivacity,  that 
the  hurt  was  mortal. 

In  many  cases  wounds  were  concealed,  and  one  otficer  was  detailed  to  assist 
General  Sickles,  who  had  himself  been  injured,  and  was  fit  for  no  duty  except 
to  encourage  his  men.  When  the  regiment  retired  at  dark.  Captain  Snyder 
and  Lieutenant  Turner,  together,  were  with  those  bringing  off  the  colors  when 
Turner  lost  his  arm,  and  Snyder  became  commander  of  the  improvised  color 
guard.    On  reaching  the  point  where  the  remains  of  the  five  Excelsior  rcgi- 
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ments  had  gathered,  Colonel  Farnum  was  found  in  command,  giving  loud  ex- 
pression to  the  admiration  of  himself  and  comrades  of  that  veteran  brigade  for 
the  conspicuous  gallantry  and  stubbornness  of  "  the  men  who  held  the  line." 
calhng  for  the  name  of  each  officer  and  man  for  official  recognition.  The  killed 
and  wounded,  203  in  number,  of  course  made  no  answer,  and  of  the  rest  some 
had  gone  in  attendance  upon  wounded  comrades,  and  others  may  have  been 
looking  for  lentmates  on  the  field;  but  the  names  of  those  present  were  taken, 
and  Major  Tappen,  Captain  Snyder  and  Lieutenants  Everett  and  Simpkins, 
with  eighteen  men,  made  up  the  roll. 

I  would  that  I  could  name  them  all;  all  of  those  203,  who  out  of  a  total  of 
356  armed  men  and  27  officers,  make  a  proportionate  loss  nearly  unequaled 
on  this  immortal  field. 

But  since  this  cannot  be,  we  dedicate  this  monument  to-day  to  their  ever- 
lasting memory.  We  dedicate  it  also  to  their  comrades  who  joined  them  from 
other  fields  of  victory  and  defeat;  to  the  memory  of  Fredericksburg  and  Chan- 
cellors ville;  of  James  City  and  Mine  Run;  of  the  Wilderness  and  Spotsylvania; 
of  the  North  Anna  and  the  Totopotomoy;  of  Cold  Harbor  and  Petersburg;  of 
Strawbcrr>'  Plains  and  Deep  Bottom ;  of  Poplar  Spring  Church  and  the  Boyd- 
ton  Plank  Road;  of  Hatcher's  Run  and  Tucker's  House;  of  the  White  Oak 
Road  and  Amelia  Springs;  of  Farmville  and  Appomattox  Court  House  —  to 
them  and  to  their  glories  forever. 

How  rich  are  the  treasures  of  the  One  hundred  and  twentieth  in  the  clear 
upper  sky  I  O,  Brothers,  whose  valor  is  the  occasion  of  this  solemnity,  bend  an 
ear  from  the  peaceful  fields  which  are  now  your  home,  and  pardon  these  last 
efforts  of  a  voice  which  was  not  unknown  to  you! 

And  we,  who  remain,  shall  draw  from  your  example  fresh  lessons  of  virtue 
and  self-denial^  and  patriotic  endeavor. 


DEDICATION  POEM. 

*'  The  Men  Who  Held  the  Line." 

By  Will  Carletoh. 

Right  brave  the  clash  of  the  cavalry's  dash. 

As  it  sweeps  o'er  hill  and  plain. 
While  bugles  sing,  and  banners  fling 

Their  smites  to  the  glorious  slain; 
With  footsteps  solemn  the  serried  column 

May  grandly  cross  the  field, 
While  red  gaps  made  by  the  ball's  round  blade» 

By  heroes  are  swiltly  healed: 
The  charge's  story  is  full  of  glory. 

In   history-wreaths  to  shine; 
But  bravest  of  all,  we  still  must  call 

The  men  who  hold  the  line! 
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To-day  will  our  land  more  firmly  stand. 
Or  sink  towi-ards  decline; 

A  fame  that  endures  forever  is  yonn^ 
If  you  but  hold  the  line! 

The  battle  is  done;  the  smoke- veiled  sun 

Creeps  low  to  a  misty  west; 
Fair  N'ictory's  crown  sweeps  grandly  down 

On  those  who  have  fought  the  best. 
Once  more  the  tide  of  the  foeman's  pride 

Is  rolleil.  like  a  torrent,  back; 
Rebellion's  way.  from  this  very  day. 

Will  creep  on  a  downward  track. 
Lift  proud  the  head  —  O  living  and  dead! 

You  have  compassed  Heaven's  designl 
In  every  zone  you  shall  e'er  be  known 

As  the  men  who  held  the  linel 


J.  u,  Lvu.s  rmsT. 
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DEDICATION  OF  MONUMENT. 

121st  regiment  IXFAXTRY. 

October  la  1889. 

Invocation  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Dunkerley. 

Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  pri\Tlegc  of 
being  here  to-day.  We  praise  Thee  that  Thou  hast  spared  the  lives  of  so  many 
of  these  soldiers  during  the  years  which  have  passed  since  their  struggle  on 
this  field  of  battle,  and  that  now,  after  being  more  or  less  separated  in  time  of 
peace,  they  are  permitted  to  come  together  in  memor>'  of  their  former  fellow- 
ship and  deeds. 

We  pray  Thee  to  be  with  us  and  bless  us  in  the  exercises  ^-ith  which  this 
monument  shall  be  dedicated.  May  we  be  more  than  ever  glad  to-day  because 
we  had  the  opportunity  to  stand  up  for  the  right;  and  may  we  here  reconse- 
crate ourselves  to  the  well-being  and  permanence  of  our  beloved  Nation.  Bless 
every  member  of  this  regiment  that  is  here.  As  we  go  away  from  this  spot, 
never  again  to  meet  here  as  we  do  to-day,  may  we  all  carry  with  us  a  blessed 
inspiration  and  hope.  May  we  all  with  joy  look  forward  to  that  greater  gather- 
ing of  Thy  faithful  ones,  in  the  land  of  eternal  peace,  where  the  trophies  of  the 
triumph  of  our  Christ  shall  be  ours  forever. 

Wilt  Thou  graciously  bless  the  widows  and  children  of  the  deceased  members 
of  this  regiment.  As  their  hearts  turn  towards  this  hallowed  place,  may  they 
not  regret  the  great  sacrifice  they  had  to  make  for  their  country.  Help  them 
to  feel  that  they  are  not  unrewarded,  not  alone;  for  Thou,  Lx)rd,  art  with  them 
always.  Be  especially  precious  to  them  to-day;  and  if  it  shall  never  be  their 
privilege  to  come  here  and  stand  beside  this  monument  which  commemorates 
the  heroism  of  their  loved  ones,  may  they  rejoice  because  their  names  arc 
written  in  the  Book  of  Life. 

Be  with  these  Thy  servants  as  they  return  to  their  homes;  and  after  we  have 
done  meeting  and  parting  in  the  various  scenes  which  bring  us  t(^ether  in  this 
world,  may  we  all  meet  again  in  the  kingdom  that  will  be  forever  immovable, 
where  we  will  praise  Thee,  world  without  end.    Amen. 


DEDICATORY  POfiM. 

"  Memoky  of  the  Fallen." 

By  Prof.  J.  H.  Watkins. 

What  priceless  glory!     What  unfeigned  delight! 
What  depth  of  joy  beyond  expression  quite 
Is  centered  in  a  Nation's  memory  1 
The  patriot's  heart  forever  seems  to  be 
A  sacred  shrine,  an  urn  of  purity. 


Surviving  heroes  mark  as  hallowed  ground 

The  spots  where  fell  their  comrades;  here  abound 

Reminders  of  the  past;  rock,  hill  and  stream 

Bring  up  the  past  before  them  like  a  dream." 

They  tove  to  meet  and  to  each  other  tell 

How  bravely  this  or  that  one  fought  and  fclL 

What  do  I  read  as  in  your  eyes  I  look?  — 

1  read  the  contents  of  an  open  book  — 

Love,  faith  and  heartfelt  gratitude  for  those 

Who  made  their  breasts  a  bulwark  'gainst  our  foes. 

Your  time,  your  pains,  your  means  seem,  in  your  eye«, 

A  trifling  though  befitting  sacrifice. 

It  is  not  strange  ye  love  this  place  the  best. 

For  on  this  field  was  Freedom's  crucial  test 

We  meet  to-day  that  statue  to  unveil. 

And  to  review  the  sad,  though  fruitful  tale 

That  monument  suggests.     Could  Upton  speak 

As  from  that  mass  of  marble  he  looks  forth, 

He'd  say,  "  No  regiment  in  all  the  North 

Was  braver  than  the  one  I  did  command." 

In  twenty-five  engagements  did  they  stand. 

Firm  as  the  rock;  nor  did  they  ever  quail 

Under  the  fiercest  charge  of  leaden  hail. 

Though  oft  hemmed  in  and  worried  by  the  fo«. 

They  never  lost  their  flag,  the  records  show; 

No  matter  whether  victory  or  despair. 

Their  colors  always  floated  in  the  air, 

From  Crampton's  Pass  to  Fredericksburg,  and  then 

From  Salem  Church  and  Heights  to  "  Devil's  Den,"  • 

They  bore  the  blood-red  cross  in  Freedom's  name 

At  Rappahannock  Station  where  the  fiime 

Of  war's  red  battle  lit  the  very  sky, 

Their  thought  was  only  one  —  to  win  or  die. 

Mine  Run  came  next,  the  bloody  Wilderness, 

With  all  its  depth  of  shadow  and  distress. 

At  Spotsylvania  Court  House  flashed  their  steel, 

While  Rebel  hordes  their  force  were  made  to  feel; 

North  Anna  saw  their  sure  and  deadly  aim, 

And  Totopotomoy  beheld  the  same: 

Cold  Harbor  came  and  Petersburg  in  gloom. 

Sending  full  many  a  brave  boy  to  his  doom. 

Then  came  Fort  Stevens,  then  came  Summit  Point, 

Then  Winchester,  where  Heaven  did  anoint 

The  black  horse  and  rider.     Upton  brave 

Was  wounded  on  this  field  but  at  once  gave. 

Like  Herkimer  of  old,  command  to  place 

Him  at  the  front;  here,  bleeding  did  he  face 
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At  length  our  firing  ceases;  silence  reigns. 
And  suddenly  across  the  open  plains 
Come  Pickett's  forces  led  by  Armistead. 
Now  comes  the  tug  of  war.    Are  they  misled? 
Our  firing  ceases;  do  they  deem  us  worn, 
Our  lines  all  broken  and  our  courage  gone? 
It  is  a  sad  mistake.     With  solid  ball 
We  mow  them  down,  but  as  the  columns  iall 
Others  reform  in  place,  and  onward  still 
They  march  until  they  reach  the  fatal  hill  — 
The  "  Bloody  Angle  "  (and  the  name  is  right 
For  here  is  found  the  thickest  of  the   fight) 
Here  is  the  contest  that  must  tell  the  talc 
If  on  this  spot  the  Union  army  fail, 
No  future  contests  will  by  us  be  won. 
The  Stars  and  Bars  wilJ  float  o'er  Washington. 
But  God  is  in  the  conflict.     Backward  flee 
The  battered  lines  of  Southern  chivalry. 
Backward  they  fiee,  but  leave  their  leader  dead. 
The  gallant,  though  misguided,  Armtstead. 
Four  hundred  monuments  like  lines  of  light 
Stand  on  this  field  to  mark  the  bloody  fighL 
Here  will  the  Nation  come  through  future  years 
To  pay  its  honors  and  to  shed  its  tears. 
*Tis  well!  This  land,  redeemed  by  blood,  is  ours 
Against  the  hopes  of  hostile  foreign  powers. 
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THE  REGIMENTAL  RECORD, 

By  Lieut.  Col,  J.  W.  Cronkite. 

Do  you  remember  their  record?  These  were  the  inen  who  burst  through 
the  Rebel  lines  at  Salem  Church,  on  the  Heights  at  Fredericksburg,  although 
more  than  half  the  regiment  were  killed  and  wounded,—  who  swept  over  the 
works  at  Rappahannock  Station,  capturing  guns,  flags,  "  Louisiana  Tigers," 
and  "  Hoke's  North  Carolinians  "  to  more  than  double  their  own  number, — 
who  stemmed  the  tide  of  the  Rebel  onslaught  the  night  of  the  6th  of  May  in 
the  Wilderness,  when  Seymour's  and  Shaler's  Brigades  were  swept  away, — 
who,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  loth  of  May,  as  the  advance  of  a  forlorn  hope, 
carried  by  assault  the  enemy's  position  in  their  front,  sweeping  over  Dole's 
Georgians,  sending  them  prisoners  to  the  rear,  carr>'ing  their  batteries  and 
holding  the  ground  stubbornly  until  after  nightfall,  waiting  for  reinforcements 
that  never  came,  and  then  fighting  back  to  their  original  position, —  who,  on 
the  1 2th  of  May  in  the  "  Bloody  Angle,"  in  what  has  passed  into  historj'  as 
the  nnost  terrible  encounter  in  the  annals  of  war,  stood  like  a  rock  all  through 
that  awful  day  and  far  into  the  night, —  who,  again  at  Cold  Harbor,  m  skir- 
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No  memory  of  deeds,  or  of  men,  distinguished  this  field  from  any  other  in  our 
broad  land.  At  that  time,  the  name  Gettysburg  signified  nothing  whatever 
to  us.  We  saw  only  the  enemies  of  our  country  swarming  over  these  heights 
and  through  these  valleys.  We  saw  only  that  chance  had  cast  this  to  be  the 
theatre  of  the  crucial  struggle  of  America.  Our  hearts  and  minds  were  filled 
with  anxious  solicitude  for  the  outcome  of  the  impending  battle.  We  feared 
a  Confederate  victory,  and  the  far-reaching  consequences  that  would  follow. 
The  firm  resolution  of  patriotic  men  to  conquer  in  their  country's  cause,  and 
the  stirring  enthusiasm  of  experienced  soldiers,  trained  in  the  art  and  science 
of  war,  possessed  every  fibre  of  our  being,  and  bore  us  resolutely  forward  — 
not  to  Gettysburg,  but  to  a  terrible  and  decisive  conflict  with  the  foes  of 
American  liberty,  wherever  it  might  chance  to  be. 

To-day,  how  difTerent!  After  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  in  our  lives  we 
arc  assembled  again,  and  come  to  Gettysburg.  We  come  not  as  before,  —  not 
as  soldiers  to  do  battle,  but  as  pilgrims  to  commemorate  deeds  and  do  reverence 
upon  an  enchanted  field. 

To  the  external  eye,  the  natural  features  of  this  scene  are  not  changed  from 
what  they  were  before  the  battle.  The  buildings  and  creations  of  man  in  this 
quiet  town  are  much  the  same  as  ever;  but  a  new  light  has  spread  over  this 
region  since  the  day  upon  which  our  eyes  first  beheld  it.  Now,  we  approach 
Geit)'sbuTg's  field  as  sacred  ground,  illumed  by  the  highest  heroism,  sancti- 
fied by  the  deepest  devotion  of  our  race.  With  pardonable  pride  we  stand 
here  again  to  revere  this  spot,  to  recount  our  deeds,  and  to  partake  of  that 
light  of  glory  that  shines  out  from  here,  and  which  is  destined  to  brighten 
and  shine  beyond  our  days,  and  through  all  the  future  ages  of  civilized  man. 

These  stirring  memories  appeal  to  us  as  soldiers,  and  revive  the  ardor  and 
patriotic  valor  of  our  army  days;  but  to  thoughtful  patriots,  Gettysburg  is 
vastly  more  than  a  mere  battlefield.  This  spot  is  immortalized  as  the  scene 
of  one  of  those  decisive  events  that  affect  for  ail  time  the  course  of  human 
history*.  Casting  our  eyes  over  the  wondrous  story  of  the  progress  of  the 
human  race  from  the  earliest  time  to  this  day,  we  see  that,  scattered  all  along 
the  great  highway,  there  are  striking  landmarks  to  indicate  the  rapid  strides 
of  progress.  At  long  intervals  from  each  other,  deeds  are  performed  by  men, 
upon  which  the  welfare  of  the  world  seems  to  depend.  On  some  chance  field, 
a  conflict  takes  place  which  seems  to  turn  the  tide  of  fate.  No  man  selects 
or  foretells  it,  but  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours  the  deed  is  done,  and  from 
that  date  the  spot  is  immortal. 

Such  is  the  place  where  we  stand.  A  book  has  been  written  upon  the 
decisive  battles  of  the  world.  If  it  were  to  be  written  now,  Gettysburg  would 
be  named  among  the  first.  Its  name  would  be  placed  beside  the  names  of 
Marathon,  Arbella,  Hastings,  Tours,  Waterloo,  and  Saratoga. 

Until  1863,  this  was  an  obscure  place,  scarcely  known  on  the  map  of  a 
single  State;  when  the  battle  had  been  fought,  Gettj-sburg  was  famous  as 
the  theatre  of  immortal  events.  The  interest  excited  in  our  minds  by  the 
occasion  is  not  limited  to  a  battle  fought  or  a  victory  won.  It  reaches  to, 
and  even  beyond  the  fact  that  this  was  the  turning  point  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.    We  are  brought  to  a  consideration  of  a  chain  of  events  which 
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led  up  to  this  decisive  battle,  and  to  the  effects  it  produced  upon  the  destinies 
of  the  Nation. 

The  rebellion  that  was  inaugurated  at  Charleston  in  1861  culminated  at 
(icttysburp  in  1863.  Unlike  other  revolts  against  constituted  authority,  this 
ri'bclliim  was  not  an  endeavor  to  throw  off  a  t>'ranny  or  to  secure  a  larger  scope 
of  human  action,  but  it  was  organized  to  resist  the  progress  of  beneficent 
lileas;  to  pcrjH'tuate  the  enthrallment  of  men.  Well  do  we  remember,  faith- 
fully tloes  history  record,  that  this  enormous  conspiracy  against  human  rights 
wait  prosperous  at  first.  It  seemed  to  flourish  in  the  sunshine  of  the  South. 
It  was  suddenly  precipitates!  upon  the  Southern  people.  Its  armies  were 
ii(|iiilly  i>r);;unizcd.  and  fought  bravely,  and  to  more  frequent  victory  than  did 
i»uiH.  Two  years'  luird  fighting  and  testing  of  strength  preceded  the  Gettys- 
burg oaniimign.  Time  and  again,  during  those  two  years,  we  assailed  the 
t'lUMuy  in  tlieir  honies.  and  most  frequently  were  we  not  only  repulsed  in  battle, 
but  the  eagles  of  iH\<»tive  victory  sat  upon  the  banners  of  our  foe;  finally,  at 
llic  cli»se  of  i8to.  there  came  to  our  armies  the  disastrous  battle  of  Fredericks- 
bing,  atiil  shortly  after,  the  defeat  at  Chancellorsville.  These  signal  victories 
ittJsird  the  coutulonce  of  the  Confederate  army  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  the 
liloti  tliHt  a  Soutlierner  was  superior  to  a  Northerner  as  a  fighter,  which,  at  the 
oiitiirl.  WMS  a  mere  pro\nncial  conceit,  came  to  be  the  settled  conviction  of 
\\w  soliliers  and  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  Rebel  army.  The  Confederate 
aulhoniies  fostered  and  Battered  that  confidence  by  every  art  within  their  reach. 
Not  so  witli  us.  Our  troops  were  not  only  repulsed  in  battle,  but  our  army 
was  tlu'  helpless  victim  of  blundering  ci\41ians  and  greedy  political  hucksters, 
\Nh»»  ti<uIod  on  the  misfortunes  of  their  country.  The  public  press,  the  Con- 
gross.  un\l  even  the  War  Department,  had  only  criticisms  and  recriminations 
lor  the  .\rmy  of  the  Potomac,  and  as  often  as  a  battle  was  fought,  sent  a  new 
iuul  untried  commander  to  lead  us. 

No  wvMKler  that  the  Rebels  were  elated  and  confident,  while  we  were  dis- 
couraged and  chagrined.  That  was  not  all.  The  political  horizon  appeared  to 
lu»KI  o\it  hope  to  the  South.  A  spirit  of  sympathy  \rith  the  Rebellion,  which 
was  uv^t  fashionable  at  first,  began  to  be  active,  and  to  find  open  organized 
e\pie>sivM»  at  the  North.  These  sentiments  of  disloyalty  to  our  cause  were 
\\\\i  v»ul\  expressed  at  home,  but,  exaggerated  as  to  their  extent,  were  com- 
u>uuu\ucd  to  the  South,  and  the  Confederates  had  come  to  believe  that  the 
\  on  horn  pe^^ple  were  tired  of  war.  Foreign  nations  were  eagerly  watching 
\\w  coMtlict. 

liuMt  liviiaiu  was  jealous  of  us  and  waiting  the  opportunity  to  pull  down 
\\w  \i\Ww  01  our  gvnemment  The  Confederacy  had  successfully  defended  its 
own  icmivMx ;  it  now  it  could  demonstrate  its  power  to  strike  aggressive  blows 
at  \\w  {  uu»u  auvl  conquer  our  armies  in  the  North,  the  British  hand  of  recog- 
nnuMv  \\*M»Kl  be  readily  extended,  and  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  with 
u  •  itmuJ.uuM)  ot  sl.ivery  and  the  principle  of  secession  established,  would  be 
w^KoHUvl  aMu»ug  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

U\ao>;»u  M»g  those  cvMuiitions,  and  confident  in  their  own  powers,  the  Rebel 
It . (»(«(>.  u-h^IncvI  u|H>n  an  offensive  campaign,  and  sent  the  strongest  and  best 
M|nn«|>»»l  i\\\\\\  the  Coufesieracy  ever  had  to  invade  the  North. 
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From  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock,  through  the  gaps  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  it  moved  into  Pennsylvania  and 
threatened  the  peaceful  homes  aind  the  active  industries  of  the  Keystone  State. 
It  also  menaced  the  capital  of  our  Government,  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  obliged  to  keep  its  line  well  extended  across  Virginia  and  Maryland,  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  dropping  into  the  dooryard  of  Washington.  At  last, 
when  it  was  observed  that  Lee  was  bound  for  the  North,  we  moved  onto 
this  ground. 

On  the  morning  of  July  i,  1863,  at  the  dawn  of  day»  it  happened  to  be 
my  fortune  to  be  out  there  beyond  the  SemJfxary,  on  the  skirmish  line,  where 
began  the  greatest  battle  of  the  war.  Well  do  I  remember  with  what  anxiety 
I  contemplated  the  outcome  of  that  contest,  and  the  result  that  might  follow. 
For  three  days  the  concentrated  power  of  the  Confederacy  was  locked  in 
a  deatli  struggle  with  the  forces  of  the  Union,  and  when  the  conflict  was  over 
the  hordes  of  the  Rebellion^  tlie  flower  and  chivalry  of  the  Soutli,  were  whipped 
and  beaten  by  the  resolute  courage  and  fighting  valor  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
North. 

For  many  months  prior  to  this  conflict,  the  home  of  human  liberty  was 
rocked  by  a  fearful  storm.  The  experiment  of  self-government  was  seen  to 
be  in  peril,  and  intelligent  men  feared  its  end  liad  come;  but  when  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg  was  over,  the  integrity  of  the  American  Union,  which  had  been 
in  doubt,  was  assured.  When  the  smoke  had  drifted  away  from  these  hills, 
it  was  announced  to  the  civilized  world  that  the  thraldom  of  men  must  cease 
forever.  It  was  proclaitned  by  the  voice  of  battle,  that  we  in  America  were  true 
to  the  liberty-loving  spirit  of  our  race;  that  we  were  not  faithless  depositaries 
of  the  greatest  human  benediction,  a  patient,  orderly,  self-restraincd»  universal 
liberty. 

Your  local  and  special  pride  very  justly  hovers  about  and  clings  to  the 
partictilar  organization  to  which  you  belonged,  and  in  which  you  moved  upon 
this  glorious  field,  and  also  performed  all  your  parts  in  the  great  drama  of 
the  Rebellion.  It  is  that  worthy  pride  that  brings  us  here  to-day,  and  impels 
us  to  erect  this  monument  to  show  to  our  children  who  come  after  us,  and 
to  the  never-ending  line  of  pilgrims  who,  through  all  the  generations,  will 
continue  to  come  here,  where  tlie  One  hundred  and  twenty-first  New  York 
Volunteers  stood  in  tlie  crucial  day  of  their  countr)''s  hfe. 

This  regiment  has  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  grand  history  of  the  Anny 
of  the  Potomac  Organized  from  Otsego  and  Herkimer  Counties,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  1862,  it  was  made  up  from  the  most  patriotic  and  excellent 
young  men  of  these  counties.  At  that  time,  the  eager  spirits  who  went  to 
war  for  the  sake  of  adventiu-c  had  enlisted  and  gone,  while  large  bounties 
and  tlic  conscriptions  had  not  yet  begun  to  bring  into  the  ranks  the  sordid  and 
unwilling  ones  of  society.  So  that,  for  the  most  part,  those  that  enlisted  at  that 
time,  were  thoughtful,  patriotic  men,  who,  not  desiring  to  go  to  war,  still  saw 
ihcir  country's  danger,  knew  their  duty,  and  boldly  went  to  the  strange  service 
of  the  soldier. 

At  Camp  Schuyler  in  Herkimer,  the  regiment  was  mustered  into  service 
with  946  men  and  30  officers.     It  came  on  to  Washington  early  in  September, 
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1862.  Its  probation  in  camp  was  short,  and,  in  a  few  days,  it  was  on  its 
way  to  join  the  Fifth  Corps,  to  which  it  had  been  assigned  for  the  Antietam 
cani|tatgn. 

On  the  march,  there  came  to  this  regiment  an  episode  which  not  only 
changeil  its  destination,  but  gave  the  origin  of  its  subsequent  career  and  great 
renown.  By  the  inter\-ention  of  Gen.  H.  W.  Slocum,  the  One  hundred  and 
twentv-first  was  put  into  the  Second  Brigade  of  the  First  Division  of  the 
Sixth  Cori^s;  and  it  was  as  one  of  the  leading  regiments  in  the  gjand  old 
guard,  the  Sixth  Army  Corps,  that  this  organization  won  its  victories  and 
gained  imperishable  fame. 

In  the  Antietam  campaign,  this  command  had  its  baptism  of  fire.  General 
SkKHmi  did  more  for  this  regiment  when  he  procured  the  assignment  of  Capt. 
Emory  I'pton  of  the  Regular  Army,  as  its  first  colonel. 

No  sketch  of  this  organization,  however  brief,  can  be  made  without  in- 
cluding Colonel  Upton,  who  was  the  genius  of  its  record,  and  the  architect 
i>f  its  fortunes.  Until  his  duty  called  him  away  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
tliis  regiment  and  its  colonel  were  joined  to  each  other,  and  inseparable  through 
all  the  fortunes  of  war.  From  the  time  he  first  exhibited  to  you  his  superior 
qualities  as  a  soldier  until  the  sad  day  of  his  untimely  death,  the  men  of 
x\w  One  hinulrcd  and  twenty-first  were  bound  to  Colonel  Upton  by  the 
tfUxIerest  tii-s  of  that  peculiar  affection  which  grows  up  between  men  who  are 
litthitually  plactMl  in  common  danger,  and  look  to  each  other  for  preser\'ation 
<uid  ^au*ty.  Colonel  Upton  was  only  twenty-three  years  old  when  he  took 
llu'  it'Hpousihility  of  managing  in  battle,  and  caring  for  the  lives  of  a  thousand 
iiilrili^mt,  patriotic  men.  But  he  was  more  than  adequate  to  the  task. 
Nat  III  al  apliliule  for  arms,  with  untiring  industry  and  diligence,  had  made 
hiiii  a  pmtiiiont  soUiier.  His  discipline,  promptitude,  energy  and  skill  soon 
I»u«ukI»I  •>»'*  ri'gimont  to  the  notice  of  his  superior  officers,  and  caused  him 
(o  Im'  known  as  the  "  Model  Colonel  of  the  Army." 

Ill  taitip,  \'\Aon  was  mild  and  genial  in  his  bearing,  but  in  battle  he  was 
II  prilnl  whirlwind.  Unlike  too  many  professional  soldiers,  his  habits  and 
iliiii.uhT  wiTc  without  reproach.  A  man  of  the  highest  integrity,  with  the 
jiiul  inoial  principles  and  a  pure  life,  he  belonged  to  the  highest  type  of  an 
ulilr.  iipiiKht  «>»<!  patriotic  Christian  soldier. 

Wlu'ii  1  nlimrl  I  Ipton,  with  his  command,  first  met  the  enemy,  he  immediately 
pitl  III  piai  liti*  liif»  peculiar  kind  of  fighting,  by  fierce  attacks  upon  the  enemy 
til  lluii  NNMiKh,  and  hand-to-hand  conflicts.  The  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
lii.n|  ()iiiiklv  K'>i"»*<l  'l^  reputation,  and  it  soon  came  about  that  whenever  the 
viuinv'a  NVi'iKii  wtiv  to  he  carried,  or  a  desperate  assault  made,  this  regiment 
.(ii.l  kla  KatUi  swu-  put  at  the  head  of  the  charging  column. 

Mtivh  \\iib  h.tui  ill  the  war  about  bayonet  charges,  but  actual  contact  with 
(lit  liapiiul  \V'ib  iKiiiHliugly  rare,  and  but  few  regiments  ever  experienced  it. 
1 1  I .  a  ..it;uilu  .ml  lai  t  that  on  several  occasions,  notably  at  Spotsylvania,  many 
..(  till  *  'Hi  luiiulud  aiitl  twenty-first  were  wounded  by  bayonet  thrusts.  Many 
tiiitt  .  llu  4i^;iuuul  1  harmed  with  the  order  to  carry  fixed  bayonets,  and  not 
I,,  III.  .4  .liMi  I  iMiu  the  time  the  regiment  joined  the  army  to  the  clost  of 
(III    \s.K\   11  \\aa  vv'UhUuilly  at  the  front,  and  saw  fierce  fighting,— at  Salem 
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Church,  In  May,  1863,  where  the  loss  was  62  per  cent,  of  its  men,  and  20  per 
cent,  of  all  engaged  were  killed  within  t%venty  minutes, —  at  Gettysburg,  where, 
upon  this  spot,  it  stood  for  hours  the  severest  trial  of  a  soldier's  life,  taking 
the  slow  fire  of  battery  and  sharpshooters,  without  being  actively  engaged 
or  able  to  strike  back, —  at  Rappahannock  Station,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
assaults  of  the  war, —  at  Spotsylvania,  the  Bloody  Angle,  and  Cold  Harbor, —  at 
Opequon,  where  it  turned  the  tide  of  the  battle  by  the  celerity  with  which 
a  gap  made  by  the  retreat  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps  was  filled, —  at  Fisher's  Hill, 
Winchester,  Hatcher's  Run,  Fort  Fisher,  and,  finally,  at  Sailor's  Creek,  the 
One  hundred  and  twenty-first  made  for  itself  an  indelible  record  in  the  history 
of  America,  as  it  has  since  been  written  by  the  great  soldiers  and  actors  of 
the  war. 

Statistics  of  the  war  tell  the  story  better  than  any  pen  or  tongue  can  describe. 
There  were  over  2,000  infantry  regiments  in  the  Union  army.  Some  were 
exempt  from  any  danger  in  battle;  others  were  almost  continuously  at  the 
front.  The  casualty  list  shows  that  the  One  hundred  and  tw'cnty-first  New 
York  was  in  the  thick  of  the  battle.  The  record  of  killed  or  died  of  wounds 
in  all  the  regiments  in  the  United  States  service  shows,  that  the  One  hundred 
and  twenty-first  stands  number  19  on  the  roll  of  those  suffering  the  heaviest 
losses  in  battle  from  that  cause.  It  lost  14  officers  and  212  men,  in  all,  226 
killed,  or  died  of  wounds  received  in  battle.  The  infantry  regiment  losing  the 
largest  number  of  any  in  the  service  was  the  Fifth  New  Hampshire  Regiment. 

There  were  but  three  regiments  from  New  York  State  that  exceeded  the 
One  hundred  and  twenty-first  in  the  number  killed.  The  Sixty-ninth  lost  259 
—  only  32  more.  The  Fortieth  lost  238  —  only  12  more, —  and  the  Forty- 
eighth  lost  236  —  only   10  more. 

There  were  only  forty-five  infantry  regiments  in  the  entire  Union  armies, 
of  2,000  regiments,  that  lost  over  200  men,  killed  or  mortally  wounded.  If  the 
total  enrollment  of  each  regiment  is  considered,  then  the  One  hundred  and 
twenty-first  is  raised  near  to  the  head  of  the  list,  calculated  by  the  percentage 
of  loss.  By  the  percentage  of  the  total  enrollment,  killed  and  mortally 
wounded,  the  highest  are  the  First  Maine  Heavy  Artillery,  which  lost  19.2  per 
cent. ;  the  Twenty-seventh  Michigan,  which  lost  17.5  per  cent.;  the  Fifty-seventh 
Massachusetts,  which  lost  19. i  per  cent.;  the  Sixt>^-ninth  New  York,  which  lost 
1 7. 1  per  cent;  and  the  One  hundred  and  tAventy-first  New  York,  the  filth  on 
the  list  —  which  lost  16.32  per  cent.  Only  four  regiments  in  the  entire  armies 
that  exceeded  its  proportion  of  loss,  and  only  one  from  New  York  State.  The 
heaviest  loss  suffered  by  this  regiment  in  any  one  battle  was  at  Salem  Church, 
May  3,  1863.  Its  loss  there  was  nearly  62  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  who 
faced   the  enemy. 

The  supenor  rank  and  file  of  this  regiment  was  most  fortunate  in  being 
led  by  brave  and  noble  commanders.  Alter  Colonel  L'pton  was  called  to 
higher  dut\',  Col.  Egbert  Olcott  led  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-first  through 
fierce  fighting.  Upon  his  being  a  prisoner,  Maj.  H.  N.  Galpin  commanded 
until  he  was  disabled  with  wounds,  when  the  lead  fell  upon  Col.  J.  S.  Kidder. 
He  was  severely  wounded,  and  the  command  fell  upon  Capt.  J.  D.  P.  Douw, 
who  was  killed  while  leading  the  regiment    After  him,  Col.  J.  W.  Cronkite 
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became  the  commander,  and  lost  his  leg  in  battle  while  in  command.  Of  its 
leaders.  Colonels  Kidder  and  Cronkite  alone  survive,  and  to  them  we  owe 
nuich  of  the  success  of  this  day,  and  its  touching  tribute  to  our  braves. 

CVmradcs,  as  we  assemble  here  to-day  and  recount  these  deeds,  do  we  not 
rc.'oioe  tliat  in  our  youth  we  gave  our  best  days  to  the  service  of  the  Republic? 
U  it  not  a  grateful  thought  that  of  all  this  history   we  were  a  part;  that  this 
s^ivriticc  and  this  crowning  glory  belong  to  us?    Other  objects  may  stir  the 
ambition  and  nen-e  the  efforts  of  men,  but  this  is  the  highest  human  glory 
that  is  worthy  the  aspiration  of  a  generous  spirit    We  are  fortunate  that  we 
arv  jx'nnittcd  to  live  in  this  age  and  generation  of  the  Republic, —  permitted 
to  bo  actors  in  the  great  war  of  the  Union.    The  future  of  our  Nation  cannot 
l>e  estimated.     Others  will  come  after  us  to  glorify  the  land  and  cover  them- 
selves with  renown,  but  no  generation  of  this  people  can  know  more  of  heroic 
lil'o  and  patriotic  love  than  do  we.    We  set  up  on  this  sacred  ground  a  monu- 
mental stone,  and  dedicate  it  to  mark  the  noble  acts  of  our  comrades  —  living^ 
aiul  \lcad  —  because  we  come  here  not  alone  to  celebrate.    As  we  conunemo- 
ratc  deeds,  we  remember  with  reverent  sorrow  our  fallen  ones.    Otir  hearts 
are  toucheil  with  grief  and  gratitude  as  we  remember  those  noble  companions 
\\hv»  sIvhhI  with  us,  even  unto  death,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, —  who 
laid  dv»wn  their  lives  that  the  Union  might  live.     For  them,  this  plain  monu- 
iiu'iit  staiuls  as  a  memorial  stone.     It  is  simple  and  unostentatious,  but  to  us, 
and  iv>  the  tnie  .\merican,  it  is  full  of  meaning.     It  speaks  in  tones  of  eloquence, 
.itui  tells  of  the  glorious  historj'  of  the  Republic.     It  speaks  in  a  tone  of 
patluvs.  aiul  tells  of  suffering  and  death  endured,  of  sacrifice  offered  up  to 
I  he  xhiine  of  Liberty. 

\h  wo  gather  here,  briefly  to  relate  these  things,  and  renew  our  vows  of 

lo\.«Uv  and  vievotion  to  the  countr>', —  as  we  recall  these  days  that  are  in  the 

yUs\y\  |M!»t.  we  see  in  the  western  horizon  of  our  lives,  further  duty  to  the 

Nation,  rttui  duty  to  our  fellowmen,  pressing  for  our  best  judgment  and  our 

N\iw*i  rtoliotK     That  duty  we  must  each,  in  his  sphere,  discharge,  not  in  the 

•.,11110  OKiuncv  as  in  other  days,  on  tlie  field  of  battle  amid  the  clash  of  re- 

vkuitvhit<  jun\s.  but  with  the  same  courage  and  fidelity,  and  the  same  adherence 

u»  iho  njjlit.     The  conditions  of  our  society  are  different  from  those  which  our 

Ui»x'J.*iho««  know.       New  problems  present  themselves.      There  has  been  a 

i.i|Mvl  ninltiphoation  of  people  upon  this  continent,  so  that,  instead  of  sparsely 

.viilvd  oonuinnuties.  with  plenty  of  room,  men  begin  to  crowd  each  other, 

iiul  '«^u^l.^.  and  in  larpe  organizations,  they  stniggle  for  existence  and  fight 

iv»  ui.ina.iin  their  conflicting  interests.    The  question  is,  whether  our  system 

oi    k;N»\v'H\n»ont  is  broad  enough,  and    strong   enough,  to  endure  the    added 

ii.ini      SUan>;o  theories  of  social  ethics  are  announced  in  our  midst.     The 

...?A  vl\Ktnno  that  license  is  liberty,  that  property  is  robber>',  that  law  is  op- 

,..»  vnv»i».  ««  transplanted  from  the  seditious  hotbeds  of  the  Old  World,  and 

» k  \  ,  u»  i:.jin  nxit  in  the  virgin  soil  of  the  New.     Anarchy,  distinguished  in 

...     .'.X-  v*^K>rs  of  human  rijjhts.  comes  .imong  us  and  seeks  to  be  entertained 

,.     .,   '.,-iMh«j  and  in  the  homos  of  our  people. 

.  x.»*\v<  upon  us  to  moot  these  evils,  anil  to  pre5cr\e  intact  the  delicate 
.  M  of  social  ortlor  and  equal  rights  to  all.    It  behooves  us  to  re-ex- 
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amine  the  principles  of  our  government,  and  the  foundations  upon  which  our 
institulions  rest.  The  history  of  our  country  teaches  us  that  liberty  is  a 
delicate  plant  which  declines  and  dies  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, but  nourishes  and  grows  robust  in  the  atmosphere  of  knowledge  and 
a  purer  religion. 

When  America  had  been  discovered,  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  each  sent 
out  expeditions  to  possess  and  colonize  the  New.  Spain  sent  her  hordes  of 
adventurers,  who  overran  our  genial  tropical  soil;  but  Spain  knew  nothing  of 
liberty,  and  her  settlements  in  America  were  stained  with  inhumanity  and 
wrong.  The  aristocratic  idlers  of  England  came  over  and  occupied  the  most 
generous  part  of  our  territory,  but  they  brought  no  household  gods  with  them. 
Theirs  was  a  mad  race  for  gold,  and  the  colonies  faded  away  in  bickering  and 
hlood.  A  better  element  followed  in  their  footsteps,  and  established  a  system 
of  society  which  nourished  and  grew  into  the  fabric  of  our  government;  but 
they  planted  the  vicious  principle  of  human  slavery,  and  when  liberty  sternly 
demanded  the  only  conditions  in  which  she  could  exist,  the  system  of  the 
South  tottered  and  fell.  It  was  left  for  the  humble  Pilgrim,  persecuted  and 
driven  from  the  Old  World,  to  bring  to  America  the  pure  seed  of  self-govem- 
inent  and  plant  it  in  the  stony  New  England  soil,  where  it  grew  to  a  wide- 
spreading  tree,  sending  out  its  branches  to  cover  and  protect  all  the  oppressed 
of  the  earth. 

The  passengers  that  came  by  the  Mayflower  were  not  only  intelligent  be- 
ings, but  they  were  devout  and  worshipful  men  and  women,  determined  to 
be  free.  When  that  little  craft  set  sail  from  Holland,  fervent  prayer  besought 
for  it  the  blessings  of  Heaven ;  and  when  it  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  praises 
and  thanksgiving  to  God  mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  surf  that  beat  upon 
that  rock-bound  coast,  "  and  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang  with 
the  anthemi  of  the  free.'*  As  they  built  their  homes  in  the  forest,  they  built 
the  schoolhousc  and  the  church.  As  they  established  their  freedom,  they 
spread  their  knowledge,  and  inculcated  their  religion.  Ever  since  thAt  glad 
day,  the  handmaids  of  liberty ^ — knowledge  and  religion  —  hMVt  walked  to- 
gether in  our  midst,  and  blessed  the  millions  of  our  land. 

Taught  by  this  retrospect,  we  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  principles  for 
which  so  many  have  died,  nor  to  understand  aright  the  requirements  of  the 
day.  Let  us  then  be  true  to  the  full  performance  of  our  remAinlBg  duty* 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  no  harm  comes  to  our  society;  that  in  tliie  country,  the 
majesty  of  the  law  is  respected  every  where;  that  the  fountains  of  knowledge 
are  kept  pure  and  uncontaminated;  that  the  fires  of  Christian  religion  are 
kept  brightly  burning  upon  our  national  altars.  Let  us  teach  it  to  o«r  feUow- 
men,  inscribe  it  on  the  hearts  of  the  people;  write  it  in  tlw  liistory  of  the 
Nation,  that  truth  and  right  must  prevail  in  government,  to  the  end  tliat 
our  descendants,  to  the  last  generation,  shall  enjoy  the  priceless  blessings  of 
American  liberty. 

Comrades,  I  see  about  me  unmistakable  indications  of  the  advance  of  time. 
I  see  heads  growing  gr^y,  and  graves  growing  green,  and  am  reminded  that 
we  must  pass  away.  Our  deeds  and  words  of  to-day  will  soon  be  forgotten. 
This  votive  stone  which  our  hands  have  raised,  may  totter  and  fall.    It  may 
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Louisville,  Ky.,  October  8,  1889. 
My  dear  Colonel: 

I  received  your  esteemed  favor  of  September  26th,  inviting  me  to  attend 
the  dedication  of  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  One  hundred 
and  twenty-first  New  York  Regiment  at  Gettysburg. 

Until  yesterday  I  had  indulged  the  hope  of  being  with  yon,  but  important 
affairs  compel  me  to  remain  here.  You  can  understand  how  sincerely  I 
regret  this,  for,  like  yourself,  my  heart  warms  at  the  thought  of  meeting  with 
my  old  comrades  of  the  glorious  Sixth  Corps. 

I  remember  when  young  Upton,  fresh  froiu  West  Point,  joined  the  corps. 
I  remember  him  at  the  head  of  your  regiment,  on  review,  on  the  march,  and 
on  the  battlefield.  I  recall  him  now,  as  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
veterans,  ready  for  the  famous  charge  on  Lee's  intrenched  line  at  Spotsylvania. 
Everywhere  and  on  every  occasion  he  was  the  ideal  soldier,  and  his  regiment 
was  like  him. 

The  One  hundred  and  twenty-first  New  York  Volunteers  needs  no  monu- 
ment to  commemorate  its  valor.  Its  name  is  written  deep  in  the  hearts  of 
the  men  whose  deeds  made  it  glorious,  and  wherever  there  lives  to-day  a 
soldier  of  the  old  Sixth  Corps,  the  nam€  and  fame  of  "  Upton's  Regulars  " 
are  cherished   and  honored. 

When  I  am  dead  I  want  the  cross  in  red,  white  and  blue,  the  emblem  oi 
our  corps,  and  the  colors  of  our  country,  placed  next  my  heart;  and  when 
I  wake  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  I  know  I  shall  not  be  alone,  for  have 
not  tens  of  thousands  of  the  same  faith,  with  the  same  symbol  on  their  hearts, 
marched  through  the  deep  waters  to  the  other  shore,  where  we  shall  find  a 
comrade's  welcome? 

Your  friend  and  comrade, 

ANDREW  COWAN. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 
The  One  hundred  and  twenty-first  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers  was  re- 
cruited mostly  in  Otsego  and  Herkimer  Counties,  in  July  and  August,  1862. 
By  special  order  of  the  Governor,  dated  July  19,  1862,  Hon.  Richard  Franchot, 
then  member  of  Congress  from  the  Otsego  district,  was  appointed  colonel  of 
a  regiment  of  volunteers,  and  authorized  to  estabUsh  his  headquarters  at 
Richfield  Springs,  Otsego  County^  and  directed  to  proceed  without  delay  to 
organize  a  regiment  of  infantry.  Colonel  Franchot  began  the  work  at  once, 
assisted  by  his  capable  adjutant,  Alonzo  Ferguson,  and  great  credit  is  due 
them  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  manner  in  which  they  placed  the  regiment 
in  the  field.  They  had  the  entire  regiment  recruited,  assembled  at  their  ren- 
dezvous at  Camp  Schuyler,  in  Herkimer  County,  and  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service  August  23,  1862.  The  command  at  that  time  consisted 
of  39  oflScers  and  946  enlisted  men.    It  left  its  rendezvous  August  30th,  and 
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proceeded  to  Washington,  arriving  there  on  the  morning-  of  September  3d, 
and  was  assigned  provisionally  to  a  brigade  under  Colonel  Gibson,  with  head- 
quarters at  Fort  Lincoln. 

On  the  march  of  the  army  to  South  Mountain  and  Antietam  battlefields 
the  regiment  was  assigned  to  the  Second  Brigade,  First  Division,  Sixth  Corps, 
and  remained  with  the  command  during  its  entire  term  of  service.  The 
brigade  was  then  commanded  by  Gen.  J.  J.  Bartlett,  the  division  by  Gen. 
Henry  W.  Slocum,  and  the  corps  by  Gen.  \Vm.  B.  Franklin.  It  bore  its  part  in 
the  battles  of  Crampton's  Pass,  September  14th,  and,  later,  Antietam;  but  as 
it  was  a  raw  regiment  it  was  assigned  to  duties  that  did  not  require  any 
sacrifice  of  its  men. 

Colonel  Franchot  resigned  September  25,  1862,  to  resume  his  seat  in 
Congress,  but  before  bidding  his  regiment  adieu  he  performed  a  service  which 
ever  after  received  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  officers  and  men,  in  select- 
ing as  his  successor  Col.  Emory  Upton,  at  that  time  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Regular  army,  under  whose  command  the  regiment  made  a  record  second 
to  none  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  From  the  start,  casualties  of  various 
kinds  began  to  thin  the  ranks  of  officers  and  men. 

Our  efficient  surgeon,  Dr.  Wm,  T.  Basset,  was  personally  known  to  many 
of  us  as  a  skillful  and  humane  physician,  and  all  felt  that  in  his  hands  they 
would  have  the  very  best  medical  and  surgical  treatment;  but  camp  expostue 
soon  threatened  his  health  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  home.  Thereafter, 
Asst  Surg.  Dr.  Daniel  M.  Holt  proved  himself  the  most  active,  humane,  and 
capable  medical  officer  we  had,  until  in  June,  1863,  when  Dr.  J.  O.  Slocum, 
then  assistant  sui^eon  of  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-second  New  York, 
was  commissioned  as  surgeon  of  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-first,  and  under 
his  skillful  and  sympathetic  treatment  the  health  ajid  efficiency  of  the  men  were 
kept  at  a  high  standard. 

Our  first  chaplain.  Rev.  J,  R.  Sage,  resigned  in  June,  1863,  and  for  the 
next  year  the  chaplain  of  the  Fifth  Maine,  Rev.  Dr.  John  R,  Adams,  voluntarily 
officiated  on  all  necessary  occasions  as  loyally  as  if  assigned  to  the  regiment. 
There  was  always  a  warm  attachment  between  the  officers  and  men  of  these 
two  regiments,  and  for  Dr.  Adams  all  entertained  a  degree  of  profound  re- 
spect, friendship  and  love. 

In  July,  1S64,  the  term  of  service  of  the  Fifth  Maine  having  expired,  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-first  petitioned  the  Governor 
of  New  York  to  commission  Dr.  Adams  as  chaplain  of  the  regiment,  which 
he  did,  and  the  doctor  remained  with  it  to  tlie  close  of  the  war. 

He  was  just  the  kind  of  man  to  look  after  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare 
of  a  fighting  regiment  like  the  Fifth  Maine  or  One  hundred  and  twenty-first 
New  York.  Often  against  the  protest  of  the  men,  he  was  seen  on  the  battle 
-  Une  coolly  encouraging  the  men  or  assisting  the  wounded,  sharing  the  soldiers' 
danger  until  the  commanding  officer  felt  obliged  to  order  him  to  the  rear 
to  prevent  him  from  being  needlessly  shot. 

He  was  widely  known  in  the  army,  and  respected  and  loved  by  all.  Ha 
was  a  man  of  profound  thought,  commanding  presence,  and  possessed  of 
superior  mental  attainments.  As  a  loyal  American,  a  warm-hearted  and  genial 
friend  of  the  soldiers,  and  a  devout,  faithful  and  successful  chaplain,  we  can 
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truly  testify  that  Dr.  John  R.  Adams  had  few  equals  and  no  superiors  in  the 
army;  and  while  life  lasts,  his  sweet  memory  will  never  fade  from  us. 

After  Colonel  Upton  assumed  command  of  the  brigade,  the  regiment  was 
commanded  at  various  periods  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Olcott,  Majors  Mather 
and  Galpin,  Captains  Kidder,  Douw,  Jackson,  and  Major  Cronkite. 

Very  few  regiments  in  the  array  sustained  so  great  a  loss  of  officers  and 
men.  The  list  o(  casualties  is  over  62  per  cent,  of  the  enlistment.  It  lost 
16  officers  killed,  and  4  who  died  of  disease  as  follows: 


Killed  in  Action. 

Capt.  Nelson  O.  Wendell,  Salem  Church,  May  3.  1863. 
First  Lieut  U.  F.  Doubleday,  Salem  Church,  May  3,  1863. 
Second  Lieut  Frederick  E.  Ford^  Salem  Church,  May  3,  1863. 
Capt.  Charles  A.  Butts,  Spotsylvania,  May  10,  1864. 
Capt.  John  D.  Fish,  Spotsylvania,  May  12,  1864. 
First  Lieut  Silas  E.  Pierce,  Spotsylvania,  May  12,  1864. 
First  Lieut  Edward  P.  Johnson,  (not  mustered.)  Spotsylvania,  May  10,  1864. 
First  Lieut  William  H.  Tucker,  Cedar  Creek,  October  19,  1864. 
Second  Lieut.  Charles  F.  Pcttengill,  (not  mustered,)  Spotsylvania,  May  10, 
1864. 
First  Lieut  Horatio  N.  Duro,  Fort  Fisher,  Va.,  March  25,  1865. 
Capt  Ten  Eyck  C.  Howland,  Sailor's  Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1865. 
First  Lieut.  John  T.  Morton^  Sailor's  Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1865, 

Died  of  Wounds. 

Capt.  Thomas  S.  Arnold,  died  May  18,  1863,  of  wounds  received  at  Salem 
Church,  May  3,   1863, 

Capt  Jonathan  Biurell,  died  October  26,  1864,  of  wounds  received  at  Cedar 
Creek,  October  19,  1864. 

Capt.  John  D.  P.  Douw,  died  November  11,  1864,  of  wounds  received  at 
Cedar  Creek. 

Died  of  Disease. 

Second  Lieut.  George  W.  Davis,  October  20,  1862. 
First  Lieut.  Angus  Cameron,  November  9,  i86j. 
First  Lieut.  A.  Gark  Ricc»  September  20,  1863. 
Second  Lieut  Samuel  B.  Kelley,  Annapolis,  March,   1865. 

During  the  battle  of  Antietajn  the  regiment,  together  with  a  battery  of 
artillery,  guarded  Crampton's  Gap  in  tlie  South  Mountain  range,  and  after 
the  battle  assisted  in  burying  the  dead  on  that  field. 

The  loss  of  men  from  typhoid  and  camp  fevers  for  the  first  three  months 
was  very  large,  the  men  being  without  tents  for  six  weeks.  Tlie  regiment 
followed  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  that  time  until 
the  surrender  of  Lee,  excepting  the  period  from  July  loth,  to  December,  1864, 
when  it  served  with  the  Sixth  Corps  under  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
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campaign.  It  sustained  many  losses  in  skirmishes  and  minor  contests,  which 
were  never  called  battles;  but  the  War  Department  officially  records  twenty- 
five  battles  in  which  the  regiment  was  engaged,  and  credits  it  with  the  capture 
of  seven  battle  flags.  It  had  several  color  bearers  shot,  but  its  own  standard 
never  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Some  of  its  engagements  were  hand- 
to-hand,  notably  Upton's  charge,  May  10,  1864,  at  Spotsylvania,  where 
many  were  killed  in  close  combat,  and  several  men  received  bayonet  wounds. 
At  Salem  Church,  May  3,  1863,  its  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  62  per 
cent,  of  the  men  engaged,  and  the  contest  did  not  last  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  At  Rappahannock  Station,  November  7,  1863,  it  captured 
nearly  700  prisoners  and  4  battle  flags.  At  Winchester,  Va.,  September  19, 
1864,  it,  with  L'pton's  Brigade,  was  credited  by  General  Sheridan  with  saving 
the  day  when  the  enemy  broke  the  left  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps.  At  Cedar 
Creek,  October  19,  1864,  the  men  saved  from  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands 
one  of  our  batteries  by  hauling  the  guns  back  by  hand. 

After  Lee  was  driven  from  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  April  2d  and  3d,  the 
colors  of  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-first  were  the  first  to  enter  the  latter 
city.  At  Sailor's  Creek,  April  6th,  in  the  last  desperate  effort  of  Lee  to  save 
his  army,  the  regiment,  in  close  combat  with  a  brigade  of  marines,  suffered 
severely,  but  captured  several  hundred  prisoners  and  two  stand  of  colors. 
After  Lee's  surrender,  the  regiment  remained  in  Virginia  until  the  Sixth 
Corps  was  ordered  to  march  to  Washington  to  join  in  the  grand  review  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  which  it  participated  preparator>'  to  disbandment. 
It  was  mustered  out  of  the  United  States  service  June  25,  1865,  at  Washing- 
ton, and  was  ordered  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  final  payment  and  discharge.  By 
special  request,  the  War  Department  gave  the  regiment  permission  to  carry 
their  captured  battle  flags  to  New  York  with  them,  and  they  marched  down 
Broadway  with  their  own  colors,  tattered  and  torn  by  shot  and  shell,  and 
triumphantly  carrying  their  seven  captured  battle  flags.  Proceeding  to  Albany 
the  regiment  encamped  on  the  Troy  Road  for  about  a  week,  there  awaiting 
the  order  for  final  payment  and  muster-out. 

For  nearly  three  years  the  officers  and  men  of  this  command  had,  according 
to  their  oath,  implicitly  and  cheerfully  obeyed  ever>'  order  of  the  War  De- 
partment and  their  superior  officers,  but  here  for  the  first  time,  and  just  on 
the  eve  of  their  discharge,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  Albany  district  gave 
the  regimental  officers  justification  to  rebel  against  his  authority  by  the  un- 
wise exercise  of  overzealous  and  arbitrary  power,  and  thereby  for  a  brief 
period  incipient  mutiny  seemed  imminent. 

It  occurred  in  this  way:  Colonel  Olcott  being  quartered  at  a  hotel  in  the 
city,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Kidder  was  in  command  of  the  camp,  and  while 
necessary  camp  discipline  was  observed,  the  usual  rigor  of  field  service  was 
relaxed  and  drills  and  dress  parades  omitted. 

The  f)fficcr  in  command  at  Albany,  presumably  not  knowing  the  war  was 
over,  ordered  a  resumption  of  daily  drills  and  dress  parades.  Colonel  Olcott 
directed  Lieutenant  Colonel  Kidder  to  ignore  the  order,  which  he  gladly  did. 
Then  tiie  same  officer  directed  the  regimental  commander  to  report  every 
officer  and  man  absent  without  leave.  Colonel  Kidder  reported  promptly: 
"  There  are  no  officers  or  men  in  this  regiment  absent  without  leave." 
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Next  an  officer  from  headquarters  came  to  the  regiment's  camp  and  de- 
manded that  the  seven  Rebel  hattle  flags  must  be  given  to  him  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  adjutant  general  of  the  State.  Colonel  Kidder,  with  emphasis,  gave 
the  officer  to  understand  '*  that  he  would  not  obey  the  order,  or  recognize  his 
authority,  with  all  due  respect  for  the  adjutant  general  of  the  State;  that  the 
flags  were  the  war  trophies  of  his  regiment;  they  were  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  and  had  been  lent  to  the  regiment  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
in  person,  and  they  must  be  relurncd  to  that  department;  and  that  he  declined 
to  dchver  them  to  anyone  except  on  the  order  of  the  President,  Secretary  of 
War,  or  General  Grant."  The  officer  left  in  a  huff,  saying  that  he  would 
return  with  troops  and  take  them  by  force.  He  carried  out  his  threat  in 
so  far  as  returning  at  the  head  of  a  company  o£  sohliers,  and  again  demanded 
the  Rebel  flags. 

Colonel  Kidder  !iad  anticipated  him  and  instantly  ordered  a  part  of  his 
regiment  under  arms,  and  replying  again  to  the  officer's  demand  said:  "There 
are  the  Rebel  flags,  and  here  are  the  soldiers  who  captured  them.  If  you 
must  have  them  you  can  give  your  men  the  command  to  take  them  away  from 
their  captors,  and  if  they  cannot  defend  them  I  will  call  out  the  entire  regi- 
ment." It  is  needless  to  say  the  officer,  considerably  crestfallen,  reversed  his 
men,  and  marched  away  to  be  seen  no  more  by  the  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
first  New  York  Volunteers. 

Learning  the  regiment  could  not  be  disbanded  until  after  July  4th,  citizens 
of  Little  Falls,  N.  Y,,  invited  it  to  a  banquet  at  their  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion, there  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  Herkimer  County,  and  make 
their  final  parade  in  view  of  their  numerous  and  admiring  friends. 

Once  more  they  came  in  conflict  with  the  Albany  authorities.  The  Albany 
citizens  washed  the  regiment  to  parade  in  that  city  July  4th,  and  obtained  an 
order  to  that  effect  from  the  military  commander.  Colonel  Olcott  immediately 
telegraphed  the  situation  to  the  Secretary'  of  War,  who  informed  the  Albany 
authorities  that  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-first  New  York  as  a  body  was- 
furloughed  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  thus  the  Albany  order  was  nullified,  and 
the  regiment  proceeded  to  Little  Falls  by  an  early  train,  July  4th,  where  they 
received  a  royal  welcome;  and  as  a  military'  organization  made  their  final  parade 
under  their  own  shot-and-shell-riddled  banner,  triumphantly  bearing  their 
captured  battle  flags  amidst  the  cheers  and  plaudits  of  the  patriotic  citizens. 

Next  morning  early  they  boarded  a  special  train  for  Albany,  and  on  arriv- 
ing there,  found  orders  from  the  War  Department  to  march  the  men  to  North 
Pearl  Street  for  final  payment  and  discharge. 

With  feelings  of  mingled  sorrow  and  pleasure  the  men  assembled  under 
their  war  colors  for  the  last  time,  and  after  saluting  their  old  flag  with  cheer 
after  cheer,  it  was  turned  in  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  for  safe- 
keeping, by  the  adjutant  of  the  regiment,  Capt.  Frank  E.  Low,  who  at  the 
same  time  returned  by  express  the  Rebel  battJe-flags  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

After  final  payment  and  discharge  papers  were  received,  the  military  organi- 
zation of  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-first  New  York  Volunteers  vanished 
from  the  field  of  militar)'  activity,  each  member  thereof  again  to  assume  the 
individual  citizen,  but  with  patriotism  quickened  by  experience,  and  a  riper 
knowledge  of  the  duties  which  American  citizenship  imposes. 
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(Front.) 
122nd  N.  Y.  in  FY, 
6th  ARMY  CORPS. 

(Right  Side.) 
3d  division. 

(Rcz'crsc.) 
Assisted  in 

REPULSING   the   ATTACK 

on  the  morning  of 

July  3,  1863. 

Loss, 

Killed  10, 

Wounded  34. 

(Left  Side.) 
iST  BRIGADE. 

Organized 

Onondaga  Co., 

New  York. 

Mustered  into  service 

at  Syracuse.  X.  Y., 

August  28,  1862. 

Served  continuously 

with  the 

Sixth  Corps 

until  the  close 

OF  the  War. 


J.  ».   LVO*  MtlMT. 


122D   NEW    YORK    INFANTRY. 
On  Cuip's  Hill. 


9.  J.  UTMWIca,  lUuTO. 
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DEDICATION  OF  MONUMENT 

122D  REGIMENT  INFANTRY. 

June  13.  1888. 

Address  of  Maj.  David  Cossitt. 

Comrades  and  Friends: 

I  need  not  take  this  occasion  to  remind  you  that  the  ground  upon  which 
we  meet  to-day,  and  the  deeds  which  we  are  gathered  here  to  honor  and  com- 
memorate, are  among  the  most  interesting  and  important  on  the  world's  rec- 
ord; for  by  common  consent  of  history,  both  military  and  civil,  Gettysburg 
has  been  added  to  the  number  of  those  decisive  contests  that  have  influenced 
the  course  of  events  and  made  or  marred  the  destinies  of  nations. 

After  repeatedly  measuring  its  strength  with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
on  the  soil  of  the  Old  Dominion,  with  varied  fortune,  sometimes  partially  suc- 
cessful, more  frequently  encountering  successful  resistance  or  defeat  and  dis- 
aster, the  Army  of  the  Potomac  did  finally  on  this  field  of  Gettysburg  achieve 
a  decisive,  substantial  victory. 

There  lias  been  an  impression  somewhat  prevalent  that  Gulp's  Hill  was  a 
mere  outpost,  of  little  consequence  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  In  reality  it 
was  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  Union  lines.  As  anyone  can  see, 
had  Johnson  succeeded  in  establishing  his  strong  division  along  this  ridge, 
almost  directly  in  rear  of  Cemetery  Hill,  supported  as  he  was  by  the  other 
divisions  of  Ewell's  Corps,  comprising  at  least  one-third  of  the  entire  Con- 
federate army,  Meade  would  have  been  forced  to  retreat ;  he  would  have  been 
jBanked  from  his  position  without  the  firing  of  a  shot,  and  the  road  to  Balti- 
more and  Washington  left  open  to  the  invader.  Retreat  at  that  time  meant 
nothing  less  than  rout,  disaster  and  ruin  to  the  Union  army. 

No  one  general  was  great  enough,  no  one  army  corps  large  enough  to  'ab- 
sorb quite  all  the  glories  of  this,  the  great  battle  of  the  war.  The  record  made 
by  Shalcr's  Brigade  is  one  to  which  all  may  point  with  pride.  While  in  no 
wise  desirous  of  arrogating  to  ourselves  an  undue  share  of  the  honors,  we 
may  justly  claim  that  we  contributed  our  full  share  towards  securing  the  final 
glorious  result. 

At  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day's  fight,  vre  moved  from  the 
foot  of  Round  Top  to  this  ravine,  and  among  the  rocks  some  fifteen  ro3s 
back  from  the  front  line.  By  order  of  General  Shaler,  the  One  hundred  and 
twenty-second  dashed  across  the  intervening  space  and  took  possession  of  the 
breastworks  on  our  front.  Here  we  found  the  One  hundred  and  forty-ninth 
New  York,  of  the  Twelfth  Corps,  posted  immediately  on  our  left.  Thus  these 
two  Onondaga  regiments,  fighting  side  by  side,  aided  tn  dislodging  Johnson 
from  this  portion  of  our  line,  and  from  the  works  of  which  he  had  partial 
possession. 

While  advancing  this  short  distance  over  this  ridge,  and  in  defence  of  the 
breastworks,  the  One  hundred  and  twentv-second  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded. 
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The  One  hundred  and  twenty-second  New  York  was  enlisted  entirely  in 
the  county  of  Onondapja.  in  the  fair  gfarden  of  Central  New  York,  and  mus- 
tered into  service  at  Syracuse,  N,  Y.,  August  28,  1862,  We  left  Syracuse 
August  31,  1862,  1,000  strong,  under  command  of  Col.  Silas  Titus,  who  is 
with  us  here  to-day;  A.  W.  Dwight,  lieutenant  colonel;  Frank  Lester,  quarter- 
master; N.  R.  Teflft,  surgeon;  J.  O.  Slocum  and  E.  A.  Knapp,  assistants;  and 
L.  M.  Nickerson,  chaplain. 

Colonel  Titus  remained  in  command  of  the  regiment  until  after  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  when  compelled  to  leave  on  account  of  ill-health.  Colonel  Dwight 
assumed  command,  which  he  retained  until  he  was  killed  in  action  before 
Petersburg,  Va.,  in  March,  1865.  Major  Brower,  who  succeeded  Major 
Davis,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  October  19,  1864.  Major  Clapp, 
one  of  the  best  and  bravest  officers  any  regiment  ever  had,  upon  Colonel 
Dwight's  (ieath  took  command,  and  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Walpole,  who 
had  been  promoted  to  colonel,  and  who  brought  the  regiment  home  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  which  came  soon  after. 

Our  losses  during  our  three  years'  service  were:  Killed  in  action,  5  officers, 
59  enlisted  men;  died  of  wounds,  i  officer  and  29  men;  died  of  disease,  3 
officers,  68  men;  accidentally  killed,  2  men;  drowned,  i  man;  died  in  Rebel 
prisons,  14  men;  a  total  of  179  deaths.  The  number  of  wounded  reached  to 
nearly  500,  making  the  total  casualties  of  the  regiment  more  than  one-half  of 
tfie  original  number. 

While  time  forbids  that  a  fitting  tribute  should  be  paid  to  many  a  gallant 
comrade  who  fell,  I  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  speak  of  two;  the  one»  Col. 
A.  W.  Dwight,  to  whom  the  efficiency  of  the  regiment  was  so  largely  due. 
Ser\'ing  under  him  as  adjutant,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  good  discipline 
he  maintained,  his  courage  and  his  faithfulness  even  unto  death,  which  came 
just  as  we  were  to  reap  the  fruits  of  our  three  years  of  trials  and  sufferings  in 
the  closing  victory  of  the  war.  The  other,  Lieut  Frank  Wooster,  a  brave  and 
capable  officer,  for  whom  no  march  was  long  enough  to  stop  the  flow  of  his 
spirits,  and  who  always  was  disposed  to  see  the  humorous  side  of  even  the 
trials  of  our  army  life.  Never  shall  I  forget  my  last  sight  of  him.  his  face  aglow 
with  the  ardor  of  battle,  as  we  involuntarily  clasped  hands  as  we  passed  each 
other  in  that  hastily  formed  line  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  repelling  the 
flank  attack.  In  a  few  moments  I  was  a  prisoner,  and  the  very  day  I  succeeded 
in  gaining  our  lines  at  Harper's  Ferry,  poor  Wooster  was  killed  at  Cold  Har- 
bor. With  a  premonition  of  coming  events  he  wrote  May  14,  1864,  to  my 
mother  after  my  capture;  "  If  your  son  is  alive  and  a  prisoner,  as  I  believe 
him  to  be.  and  I  think  of  what  we  have  been  through  for  the  last  two  weeks, 
r.nd  what  we  are  likely  to  go  through  in  the  next  few  weeks  to  come,  I  feel 
that  I  have  cause  to  congratulate  you,  rather  than  condole  with  you." 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Washington  we  went  into  camp  for  a  few  days,  when 
wc  were  ordered  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  and  fortunately  for  us,  were 
assigned  to  Cochrane's,  soon  to  become  Shaler's  Brigade,  composed  of  the 
Twenty-third,  Sixty-first,  and  Eighty-second  Pennsylvania,  Sixty-fifth  and 
Sixty-seventh  New  York. 

I  don't  believe  any  of  us  will  forget  the  day  when  we  joined  the  brigade  at 
Oflfutt's  Cross  Roads.    The  old  regiments  were  so  reduced  in  numbers  by  the 
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Halting  only  for  the  occasional  five  minutes  rest,  and  twice  to  make  coffee, 
we  struggled  on  through  that  hot  July  day,  nerved  to  renewed  efforts  as  the 
sound  of  the  battle  grew  louder  and  louder,  reaching  the  banks  of  Rock  Creek 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  redeeming  the  promise  our  noble  Sedg- 
wick had  made  when  he  received  his  orders  the  night  before:  "Tell  General 
Meade,"  he  said  to  the  staff  officer  who  brought  the  order,  "  tell  General 
Meade,  I  will  be  at  Gettysburg  with  my  corps  at  2  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon/* 

Part  of  our  corps  were  engaged  that  night;  dashing  on  to  the  field  at  a 
double-quick,  after  their  long  march,  they  assisted  in  relieving  the  Third  Corps, 

Our  brigade  went  into  bivouac  in  rear  of  Little  Round  Top,  sleeping  on  our 
arms.  We  were  aroused  again  before  daylight  and  moved  to  Gulp's  Hill, 
reporting  to  General  Geary,  commanding  the  Twelfth  Corps. 

On  that  pleasant  July  morning,  twenty-five  years  ago,  these  peaceful  woods 
were  filled  with  the  angry  sounds  of  war.  Here  might  have  been  heard  the 
whistle  of  the  minie  bullet  or  the  shriek  of  the  vindictive  shell,  as  Lee  made 
his  last  desperate  attempt  to  turn  the  right  of  our  army. 

In  yonder  ravine  lay  Shaler's  Brigade,  When  in  the  midst  of  the  strife  a 
regiment  of  the  Twelfth  Corps  was  compelled  to  fall  back  from  these  breast- 
works, their  ammunition  exhausted,  under  orders  from  General  Shaler  the 
One  hundred  and  twenty-second  sprang  forward  with  a  cheer  to  take  their 
place.  Charging  across  yon  knoll  we  reoccupied  these  breastworks,  and  as- 
sisted by  other  regiments  —  notably  the  One  hundred  and  forty-ninth  New 
York,  who  were  on  our  immediate  left,  a  regiment  from  oiu-  own  county  of 
Onondaga,  friends  and  neighbors  fighting  side  by  side, —  we  held  this  portion 
of  the  line  against  the  repeated  charges  of  the  enemy  until  they  abandoned 
their  attack  in  despair. 

In  the  gallant  charge  across  yon  knoll  and  in  the  subsequent  defence  of 
these  breastworks,  we  lost  10  of  our  comrades  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  and 
34  more  or  less  severely  wounded,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  number  actu- 
ally engaged  and  one- third  in  number  of  killed^  and  one-sixth  in  wounded  of 
the  loss  that  day  sustained  by  our  corps. 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  Empire  State  we  to-day  dedicate  this  monu- 
ment, surmounted  by  the  cross  we  fought  under,  to  the  memory  of  our  com- 
rades who  here  gave  their  lives  freely  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and 
whose  graves  in  yonder  beautiful  cemetery  bear  mute  witness  for  them;  to 
the  memory,  also,  of  those  other  comrades,  some  of  whom  have  died,  and 
others  that  live  and  still  sufTer  from  wounds  received  that  day:  and  still  fur- 
ther in  commemoration  of  the  gallant  services  of  our  regiment  in  the  Sixth 
Army  Corps,  a  tribute  to  those  that  are  gone,  as  well  as  to  the  survivors  who, 
as  good  citizens,  maintain  the  reputation  they  won  on  the  field. 

As  we  gather  year  by  year  at  our  annual  reunions,  we  find  our  fraternal 
bonds  strengthened  as  our  ranks  decrease,  and  when  we  shall  all  have  been 
mustered  into  that  Grand  Army  above,  may  we  find  that  the  services  we  have 
rendered  our  country  in  her  hour  of  need,  on  this  and  other  memorable  fields, 
will  not  be  found  to  have  been  in  vain. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTES. 

The  One  hundred  and  twenty-second  New  York  Voluntecrt  was  recruited 
in  the  county  of  Onondaga  in  July  and  August,  1862,  under  the  call  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  for  300,000  volunteers,  and  was  mustered  into  service  at  SyA- 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  August  28,  1862. 

The  regiment  left  Syracuse  August  31,  1862,  and  proceeded  immediately  to 
Washington.    After  two  days'  rest  it  was  ordered  to  join  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  was  assigned  to  Cochrane's  Brigade  —  afterwards  commanded 
by  General  Shaler, —  Couch's  Division,  Sixth  Army  Corps,  in  which  it  served  . 
continuously  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  regiment  joined  the  corps  just  before  the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  though 
not  actually  engaged  was  in  reserve  in  that  battle. 

The  recriment  participated  in  the  following  battles,  vir.:  First  Fredericks- 
burg, Marye's  Heights,  Salem  Church,  Gettysburg,  Rappahannock  Station, 
Mine  Run,  Wilderness,  Spotsylvania,  North  Anna,  Cold  Harbor,  Weldon  Rail- 
road, Fort  Stevens,  in  fortifications  of  Washington,  Winchester,  Fisher's  Hill, 
Cedar  Creek,  Assault  on  Petersburg,  Sailor's  Creek,  and  was  present  at  the 
surrender  of  Lee. 

The  regiment  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Titus  until  after  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  when  the  command  devolved  upon  Lieut.  Col.  A.  W.  Dwight,  who 
was  promoted  to  colonel  February  28,  1865,  and  who  was  killed  in  action 
March  25,  1865,  in  the  advance  of  the  Sixth  Corps  picket  line  in  front  of  the 
works  at  Petersburg,  a  few  days  previous  to  the  final  assault  upon  the  works. 

At  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  October  19,  1864,  Colonel  Dwight  having  been 
wounded  and  Maj.  J.  M.  Brower  having  been  killed,  Capt  A.  H.  Clapp  ably 
commanded  the  regiment  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  battle. 

Capt.  J.  M.  Gere  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel,  and  Capt  H.  H.  Wal- 
pole  to  colonel  just  before  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  regiment  during  its  term  of  service  lost  the  following  officers  killed  ixk 
action,  viz.: 

Lieut.  Col.  A.  W.  Dwight,  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  March  25,  1865. 

Maj.  J.  M.  Brower,  at  Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  October  19,  1864. 

Lieut.  W.  H.  Hoyt,  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  June  21,  1864. 

Lieut.  Frank  M.  Wooster,  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  June  i,  1864, 

Lieut.  John  V.  Sims,  at  Winchester,  Va.,  September  19,  18(54. 

Lieut.  Martin  L.  Wilson,  died  June  19, 1864,  of  woUnd  received  dt  the  Wilder- 
ness, Va.,  May  6,  1864. 

The  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  Syiacusc,  N.  Y,,  Junte  23,  1865. 
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(Front.) 
123rd  new  YORk 

infantry 
1st  brigade  1st  division 

121H  CORPS. 

Historic. 
The  123RD  N.  Y,  was  enlisted  in  Washington  Co.,  in  Aug.  1862;  mus- 

TBRED  into  the  U.  S.  SERVICE  SePT.  4;  JOINED  THE  ArMY  OF  THE  PoTOMAC 
AND  WAS  ENGAGED  IN  THE  BATTIES  OF  ChANCELLORSVILLE  AND  GETTYS- 
BURG; IN  SeH".  1863,  TRANSFERRED  TO  THE  ArMV  OF  THE  CUMBERLAND;  AND 
WAS  ENGAGED  IN  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  ATLANTA,  THE  MaRCH  TO  THE  Sea,  AND 
THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  THE   CaROLINAS;   MUSTERED   OUT  AT  WASHINGTON    AT  THE 

CLOSE  OP  THE  War,  June  8,  1865. 

(Reverse.) 

123rd  new  YORK 

THE 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

REGIMENT 

12th    AND    2DTH    CORPS. 

About  100  yards  in  front  of  the  line  of  works,  a  marker  indicates 

THE  POSITION  occupied  BY  THE  SKIRMISHERS  OF  THIS  REGIMENT  ON  THE  AFTER- 
NOON OF  July  3. 

(Right  Side.) 
Engagements. 

Kolb's  Farm, 

CHATTAWOOcrtEE  ftlVER, 

Peach  Tree  Creek, 
Atlanta, 
MoNTEiTH  Swamp, 
SaVaJjnah, 
Averasborough, 
Benton  viLLE, 
Moccasin  Swamp. 
(Left  Side.) 
Service  at  Gettysburg 
July  i;  marched  from  Littlestown;  formed  line  of  battle  on  WolV 
Hill;  bivouacked  near  Baltimore  Pike;  July  2,  advanced  to  this  line 

AND  built  a  heavy  BREASTWORK  OF  LOGS.  At  ABOUT  6  P.  M.  MOVED  TO  SUP- 
PORT THE  LEFT  NEAR  LiTTLE  RoUND  ToP;  RETURNING  IN  THE  NIGHT,  FOUND 
BREASTWORKS  IN  POSSESSION  OF  ENEMY,  AS  NO  TROOPS  WERE  LEFT  TO  OCCUPY 

THEM.    July  3,  at  about  ii  a.  m.  made  a  charge  and  recovered  these 

WORKS;  ABOUT  4  P.   M.   MOVED  TO  SUPPORT  LINE  THEN   REPELLING   PicKETT's 

charge;  a  little  later  had  a  sharp  skirmish  in  FRONT  OF  this  line;  at 
night  repelled  an  attack  with  heavy  loss  to  the  enemy.  july  4;  made 
reconnaissance  around  Wolf  Hill  and  through  Gettysburg  over  the 
Hanover  Road. 


Chancellorsvillb, 

Gettysburg, 

Resaca, 

Cass  VILLE, 

New  Hope  Church, 

Lost  Mountain, 

Pine  Hill, 

Kenesaw, 
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DEDICATION  OF  MONUMENT. 
123d  regiment  INFANTRY, 

September  4,   1888. 

Address  of  Adj.  Seth  C.  Gary. 

Comrades  and  Friends: 

We  meet  here  on  this  sacred  spot,  on  this  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  our 
muster  into  the  United  States  service,  to  dedicate  this  beautiful  monument 
as  a  memorial  of  our  comrades  living  and  dead.  These  years  have  quickly 
gone,  and,  filled  with  other  service, —  the  campaign  of  Atlanta,  the  March  to 
the  Sea,  the  campaign  of  the  Carolinas,  and  since  then  with  the  duties  of 
civil  life, —  other  events  have  occupied  our  time  and  thought.  But  here  we  are 
once  more.  AH  the  history  of  those  memorable  July  days  of  so  long  ago  rises 
up  before  us.  The  building  of  the  heavy  log  breastworks;  the  rapid  changes 
from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right  of  tlic  lines;  our  fallen  comrades;  the 
fierce  contests  on  this  spot;  the  retaking  of  this  tine  at  noon  of  the  third  day; 
the  hurried  movement  to  the  left,  and  the  broken  lines  of  Pickett  fading  away 
in  the  distance!  All  these  and  other  events  now  rush  in  upon  us,  and  almost 
whelm  us  with  emotion. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  your  chairman  has  found  it  difficult  to  find  any  among 
us  to  voice  the  common  feeling  that  animates  every  heart.  You  have  fotmd  it 
far  easier  to  give  yourselves  up  to  them,  than  to  speak  to  otliers. 

And  now,  here  in  the  presence  of  scenes  so  familiar  to  these  comrades,  and 
with  this  magnificent  monument  to  perpetuate  what  they  and  the  dead  ac- 
complished, we  all,  comrades  and  citizens  of  this  good  county  of  Washington, 
dedicate  this  memorial  and  ourselves  to  Truth,  Liberty,  and  Righteousness! 


ORATION  OF  CHAPLAIN  HENRY  GORDON. 

Comrades: 

We  are  met  here  to-day  on  this  historic  spot  to  dedicate  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  brave  men.  The  question  may  be  raised,  "  What  have  these 
men  done  that  their  names  and  deeds  should  be  handed  down  to  coming 
generations?" 

First:  They  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  strength  of  a  republican  form 
of  government.  When  the  war  broke  out,  you  could  scarcely  take  up  a  paper 
from  Europe  in  which  you  could  not  read  a  prophecy  of  the  failure  of  the  Re- 
public. It  may  do  very  well  in  times  of  peace,  said  they,  but  it  lacks  that 
central  power  necessary  to  stand  the  strain  of  civil  war.  But  how  greatly 
were  they  mistaken.  The  war  clearly  proved  the  fact  that  the  strength  of 
government  is  in  the  intelligent  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  based.    The  response  to  the  call  for  men  to  defend  the  flag  and 
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maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  was 
the  finest  exhibition  of  patriotism  ever  given  by  any  nation.  Men  turned 
their  backs  on  home,  friends,  and  every  worldly  advantage,  and  with  their 
lives  in  their  hands,  rushed  to  preserve  the  Union. 

Position  in  the  army  was  no  evidence  of  social  position.  Professional  men 
and  college  students  could  be  found  in  the  ranks  doing  duty  nobly  and  with 
a  cheerful  spirit.  Yes,  the  Union  has  been  preserved;  the  flag  raised  higher 
than  ever  before  without  onie  dark  spot  on  its  folds.  But  at  wliat  a  cost  has 
this  been  accomplished!  What  tender  ties  were  severed!  How  many  children 
lisp  the  names  of  those  they  will  never  see!  These  men  made  their  bodies 
a  living  breakwater  to  roll  back  the  desolating  tide  of  rebellion. 

Second:  They  gave  solidity  to  the  credit  of  the  country.  There  is  much 
said  about  the  demand  on  the  Nation's  treasury.  But  what  was  the  condition 
of  the  treasury  when  the  war  broke  out?  Almost  empty.  Wliat  is  its  con- 
dition now?  There  is  not  a  nation  whose  bonds  bring  the  same  premium. 
Who  brought  this  about?  I  answer,  without  hesitation,  the  men  whose  deeds 
we  are  this  day  commemorating.  As  a  cabinet  minister  said,  "  You  may  pass 
laws  and  print  bonds,  but  you  cannot  sell  them  until  it  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  field  you  can  preserve  the  Nation."  The  man  who  has  lent  money  to  the 
Nation  has  a  legal  claim  on  it,  and  it  would  be  considered  bad  faith  to  repudiate 
the  claim.  But  what  claim  is  so  strong  as  the  claim  of  the  father  or  mother 
who  gave  an  only  son,  or  the  claim  of  children  left  orphans  for  the  safety  of 
the  country? 

The  monuments  erected  here  and  elsewhere  will  have  an  educational  in- 
fluence. They  will  keep  before  successive  generations  the  heroic  self-denial 
of  the  men  who  laid  their  young  lives  on  the  altar  of  their  country.  The  threat 
Webster  said,  "  I  take  my  children  once  a  year  to  the  humble  home  of  my 
ancestors  that  they  may  see  the  Puritan  simplicity  of  the  early  founders  of  the 
Republic,  and  imbibe  some  of  the  same  spirit  that  animated  them."  So  will 
pilgrimages  be  made  to  this  spot  that  men  may  understand  what  the  liberties 
cost  that  are  now  enjoyed,  and  have  their  attachment  increased  to  tlie  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Republic  rests. 

Tlie  brightest  page  in  American  history  is  the  page  that  records  the  deeds 
of  the  veterans  that  died  in  their  country's  service. 


THE  GETTYSBURG  CAMPAIGN. 

By  Sbrgt.  Henry  C.  Morhous. 
The  boys  had  their  camp  at  Stafford  Court  House,  Va.,  fixed  to  suit  them, 
when  orders  came  to  march.  It  was  June  3d,  about  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  but  they  did  not  strike  tents  until  the  morning  of  June  13th, 
when  they  were  aroused  with  orders  to  start  at  5  o'clock.  They  were  in  line 
by  that  time,  and  marched  to  General  Williams'  headquarters,  where  was 
found  the  balance  of  the  brigade:  and  then  commenced  the  Gettysburg  cam- 
paign, although  they  did  not  know  it  at  the  time.   The  day  was  very  hot  and  the 
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vert  TL^rO^-A  \z.vj  «  &«>i.   Tbc  lovs  ±cc:gr.:  :li5  ==£i::  be  a  cfaai^  erf  location, 

*iz  "rrjt.r.'..  s.  r.ii-:.':-;  -.irr.^.  '^z-i.  ••>tz.:  \j  w:irk  p--rfr.g  ;:p  iher  leai*  and  Tnalriny 
1;,'.-t;. -y:;.';i  '.orr-f'^rii^it  for  '.ht  -^febi,  i^i  ':^i  j"^*  gc-:  cresTfihiag  cicely  ar- 
T<:.'^'  L,  A-.'.r.  or'i^rs  -.irr.t  '►o  ;^;ic  '-p  and  zti  reair  to  oore  ic  uany  micutes. 
'i:.'::t  v-tr*:  ft  gv^:  rr.ir.v  "  cuss  worls  *  uK-i.  *L-:  irat  did  sex  help  xz;atzers 
ir. . .  ir.'i  bv  5  ^j'.W.'a.  I'r.t  -.ciurrr.  7.is  ^.iz-.'7.:z.g  birk  : Du-ards  Safiord,  ^oin^ 
orj  t;.':  ':«r;.r:  roi.'  trave'.*:':  ii  tht  n:irr:r.g.  rCearhirig  Siasoid  they  did  not 
*•'/;,  i-  r:.h:.y  'zxy.At'l.  l»ut  k*;,:  on  unul  Dumfries  w«s  reached,  which  was 
at  avoj*  ^  o' '.'y.K  tr.*  next  rr.'.-TT,:T.^.  Tr^s  wslS  a  hard  night's  xnarch  ior  the 
U-jvs.  Tl.e  ro4'!*  viere  bad  er.ou^h  to  march  over  in  daylight,  bin  at  nig^ht  it 
wai  tr.'irh  Aorie.  ar.d  many  a  fall  a  a*  taken.  :■:•  :hc  aciuseznent  oi  oiher&  But 
lf;':rt  ii  an  end  to  .'.11  thin;;--,  and  daylight  put  an  end  to  their  stumbles  and 
falls. 

At  J>urr.fri':=  the  rc^fiment  remained  until  about  3  o'clock  the  next  moining, 
the  15th,  v.:.«:n  th';y  took  up  their  line  of  m^rrh  for  Fairfax  Coun  House.  It 
wav  one  of  the  hottest  days  ever  experienced  by  the  regiment  while  on  a  march. 
Ihe  rnen  carried  heavy  loads  v.;th  them. —  clothing,  rent,  knapsack,  haver- 
sack, ranleen,  '.offee,  rettl';.  jn:n  and  accoutrement*,  ammuni'ion.  etc  ^lany 
received  a  «:un-.trokc-  that  day.  and  som.e  died.  All  ihrDugh  the  long  day  they 
dra;.';fed  themselves  along.  Here  and  there  by  the  roadside  could  be  seen 
^Tt-.ir  stout  men  who  har]  become  e.xhausted,  coulJ  go  no  further,  and  had 
f\rfj]j\f*-A  out  of  the  ranks.  No  good  water  w^s  to  be  had  along  the  line  of 
march ;  but  some  drank  too  much  of  what  they  could  get,  and  they  were  the  first 
to  siu;<  urnb  to  the  heat.  One  plucky  soldier  was  determined  to  come  into 
(arijp  v/ith  his  company,  and  so  was  put  on  a  horse,  and  helped  into  camp  in 
that  way.  Just  at  dark  the  regiment  went  into  bivouac  near  Fairfax  Court 
Hoir.e;  but  not  the  whole  regiment,  for  many  had  lain  down  by  tlie  roadside 
to  sleep.  Just  as  they  marched  into  camp  a  brass  band  struck  up  a  national 
air,  which  seemed  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  wear>'  and  exhausted  soldiers, 
for  they  cheered  most  lustily. 

At  iJwnifries  many  of  the  boys  supplied  themselves  with  horses,  which 
v/ere  abundant  thereabouts,  and  as  the  regiment  filed  out  of  can^p 
thai  niorninj;  it  would  have  required  some  good  judgment  to  have  decided 
whether  it  was  a  rcj;imcnt  of  cavalry  or  mounted  infantry.  Every  few  minutes 
a  horse  was  broiiglit  in  with  a  gun  strap  around  his  neck,  and  half-a-dozen 
knapsacks  would  be  strapped  on,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Secesh  owners, 
and  as  niiicl)  to  the  j^ratification  of  the  wear>'  and  footsore  soldiers.  One  man 
from  whom  a  horse  had  been  taken,  came  to  General  Slocum  and  complained 
pitt:f)usly  that  he  had  been  robbed  by  the  Yankees.  The  General  asked  him  if 
"  In-  w.-is  a  Union  man."  He  replied,  "  Wa'll,  no,  not  exactly."  "  Did  they  biun 
yotir  Jionsc  and  barn,  and  kill  all  your  cattle?"  asked  the  General.  "No." 
"  »V(rll,  sir,"  said  the  General,  "  you  ought  to  thank  God,  and  consider  your- 
self *'irlJiiiafe,"  shruj^^j^cd  his  shoulders  and  rode  off. 

Wlu  1  the  boys  struck  the  road  leading  from  the  Occoquan  to  Fairfax 
Stalicju  ii  was  ahuust  like  getting  home,  for  they  had  marched  over  the  samq 
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rc'jd  ||io  less  than  ^ve  times  iti  their  joiiriieyin^s  ^p  and  fron\  th^  river  six 
months  previous.  But  this  brought  up  afresh  the  memory  of  companions  who 
were  then  joyous  and  full  of  hope,  but  who  now  sleep  their  last  sleep  on  the 
bloody  field  of  Cliancellorsville. 

Wednesday  morning  the  regiment  left  Fairfax  Court  House,  qiove<l 
about  nine  miles,  and  camped  in  the  midst  of  a  delightful  country  on  Prospect 
Hill.  Here  the  boys  found  good  "  foraging/*  and  for  a  short  time  lived  ill 
clover. 

Thursday  morning  they  pushed  on,  passing  a  small  village  called  Dranes- 
ville,  and  reached  Goose  Creek,  which  the  boys  had  to  ford,  there  being  no 
bridge  at  the  point  where  they  crossed.  Soon  after  crossing  this  creek  a  heavy 
rain  came  on,  which  continued  until  after  they  had  made  camp  at  Leesburg. 
Tlie  country  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place  strikingly  resembled  Northern  farms, 
rolling,  fertile,  well-wooded  and  watered,  with  fine  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
com,  potatoes,  etc.  The  boys  made  good  use  of  this  abundance,  and  every 
night  squads  of  half  a  dozen  'Vskirmishers  "  came  in  loaded  with  fowls,  milk, 
butter,  flour,  mutton,  veal,  pork,  onions  and  other  luxuries.  One  even- 
ing a  few  of  Company  A's  men  went  out  on  an  exploring  expedition,  and 
were  rewarded  by  two  large  hives  of  honey,  weighing  nearly  loo  pounds. 
About  midnight  they  entered  camp  with  the  spoils.  The  whole  company  were 
waked  up,  a  fire  kindled,  and  for  nearly  two  hours  there  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  "  conference  meetings  "  ever  enjoyed.  Jolly  peals  of  laughter  rang 
out  again  and  again,  until  the  officers  sent  word  to  "  cease  laughing."  Next 
morning  the  honey  market  was  dull,  and  toothache  remedies  were  in  good 
demand. 

The  town  was  a  perfect  nest  of  sneering  Rebels.  They  insulted  the  soldiers 
in  every  way  they  thought  safe.  The  people  were  the  bitterest  in  their  hatred 
of  the  "  Northern  Mudsills  "  of  any  we  had  met.  Still,  many  of  their  houses 
were  guarded;  but  these  guards  were  more  sensible  than  their  officers,  and 
had  strange  ways  of  not  seeing  things  sometimes.  The  ladies  were  the  most 
outspoken  and  bitter.  They  took  every  possible  means  to  avoid  a  soldie^* 
They  would  step  into  a  yard  and  wait  for  a  soldier  to  pass ;  and  if  there  was  tjo 
gate  near  for  them  to  pass  through,  they  would  go  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  One  woman  said  she  would  not  pass  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  so,  in 
her  absence  from  her  house  one  day  some  one  put  a  flag  over  her  door,  and 
she  was  compelled  to  either  walk  under  the  flag  or  remain  out.  She  chose 
the  former. 

On  Friday,  June  19th,  three  men  in  the  division,  and  two  of  them  in  the 
brigade,  were  shot  for  desertion;  two  in  the  Forty-sixth  Pennsylvania,  and 
one  in  the  Thirteenth  New  Jersey.  The  scene  was  terribly  impressive.  They 
were  busy  writing  to  friends  during  the  whole  of  the  forenoon,  and  with  one 
exception  seemed  penitent  for  their  crime.  At  12  o'clock  the  corps  was  formed 
into  a  hollow  square  in  a  large  field  near  the  camp.  Generals  .Slocum,  Wil- 
liams, antl  Geary,  with  their  staffs,  were  present.  At  I  p.  m.,  an  ambulance, 
tightly  closed,  containing  the  criminals,  made  its  appearance,  surrounded  and 
followed  by  a  large  guard.  Immediately  in  front  of  it  was  an  army  wagOQ 
carrying  the  coffins  which  rattled  a  dismal  dirge  that  must  have  grated  pain- 
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fully  on  the  cars  of  the  unfortunate  men.  On  arri\'ing  at  the  scene  of  Ihc 
execution  they  were  helped  out  of  tlie  ambulance,  conducted  past  their  graves, 
blindfolded,  and,  with  their  hands  pinioned,  seated  on  their  coffins.  The 
sight  was  touching,  and  impressed  even  the  most  hardened.  Three  stout, 
robust  young  men,  in  full  flush  and  vigor  of  manhood,  waiting  to  be  coolly  and 
deliberately  sliot  down  by  companions-in-arms.  The  firing  party  consisted  of 
a  squad  of  soldiers,  four  from  each  regiment,  who  had  been  previously  de- 
tailed for  that  purpose,  in  charge  of  the  provost  marshal.  The  guns  had  beoi 
taken  into  a  tent,  some  of  them  loaded  and  then  laid  in  a  pile,  the  soldiers 
not  knowing  wliich  were  loaded  with  bullets.  The  firing  party  was  then 
marched  up  in  frunt  of  the  victims,  and  stationed  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
rods  from  tl.c:n.  The  chaplain  then  made  an  impressive  and  earnest  prayer, 
commending  tlu-se  erring  ones  to  the  mercy  of  the  Heavenly  Friend.  He 
closed:  the  j  rovL•^:  n.ar>:ial  ma<:e  a  few  tina!  arrangements:  the  sentence  of 
the  court-rr.ar.iai  was  rcaJ  to  th.em.  and  ii:e  friends  who  had  been  standing 
beside  them  wiihlrew.  At  a  s:^::al  th:r:y-six  g'Jir.s  came  to  a  ready  —  a 
monient  of  de:Lt::ly  silence  —  the  s'l-arp  ::a>'::.  the  ra::'e  of  the  muskets,  the 
fall  of  the  boiies  on  :';:e:r  c:f:;:.5.  and  jo.:co  sj'.-iirs  had  learned  that  it  was 
a  serivjus  t:::ng  10  fcrsake  :':.c  G-.ernrr.en:  they  had  sworr.  :o  defend.  The 
corps  was  then  march...-:  ;2^t  the  ur.f.rtunutes.  wh.>  had  fa!;en  stone  dead, 
with  nve.  seven  an:  ei^-ht  I.:".!.:?  in  then:  risre-ctv.  ih..  >[any  a  face  which 
never  kne.v  a  trerr.cr  :n  "iiittie  turr.ei  7  :.".e  2t  the  5  ^rht  ct  these  gaping,  bloody 
wounds.  The  tr:-:ps  ntirchei  back  t:  their  ciuaners.  the  graves  were  filled 
up.  ::.r.z  th'jse  n.en  ..hj  hi:  c-jcn  sh:t  fjr  defer:. cr.  -.vere  iVr^ctien.  save  by 

T::t  Kt':-y.  z.iiz-zr.i  :ut  th-r  tel-r^rr^rh  v.:re  *:  et-  srir.  I.e^sr-.:rg  ar.d  Alexandria. 

w:t:l:  i  irr.  the  t:v.n.     This  :r:tr  r^l  iti  icjirci  iftijt.  t:"r  tie  wire  was  not 

fun*  2^;'.-..   tht  -entire   tz^.~.z7.:   v^i^   5;".:   .'.::    .t.   ?  jvf:.   a  r::~v?r  which 

::  ::  v.;th  this  nttve.  Lr-c  ^e:;re  /a  c  "t  -""  t  '  -5:^  t:-^  r^:«:-intent  was 
in  hnt  rriv.   t:  ~r=t  the  ?>;\  il  :a  :.'-■    >  '  :'■  i  ■    -v.v;  1  ^jL<h.     Payligrht 

cirtr  "i -t  th:  "...elf  i.i  n:t.  Vh:  ::^  ■■:  :  v  •  ;  -.■•.  ^r*  :h^  7  -rV;:  line  all 
thit  :i.  1-1  n  ;:ht  m :  thf  next  v  .  -  ,;  .  ;  •<  c;  v  r:*  vu.-vh  We  were 
•-:-.n   :n  tl;r  n  :^e.  :.ir:^*  •;:  ::c  V-^:;    c     .  <:   .v  /.v  cv^scs  -^  the  F.:tomac 
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mJles  and  tlien  passed  under  the  canal;  passed  Slab  City  and   Petersburg, 
and  camped  about  two  miles  from  the  latter  village  for  the  night. 

On  the  27tli  of  June,  General  Hooker  was  relieved  of  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  Meade  appointed  his  successor.  This 
change  of  commanding  officer  on  the  eve  of  battle,  as  it  were,  was  something 
the  soldiers  could  not  understand.  General  Halleck  says,  in  his  report,  that 
it  was  at  Hooker's  own  request.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  same  glorious 
results  would  have  been  achieved  at  Gettysburg  had  General  Hooker  been  in 
command.  But  the  ways  of  tlie  rulers  at  Washington  were  past  finding  out 
during  those  dark  days  of  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion, 

The  28th,  the  regiment  made  an  early  start,  going  back  about  three  miles 
over  the  road  marched  the  day  before,  and  struck  the  Frederick  City  Road. 
They  passed  t^vo  small  villages,  Centreville  and  Jefferson,  and  camped  a  short 
distance  from  Frederick  City,  Md.  On  the  29th,  they  made  a  good  march, 
passing  through  the  city,  and  camped  for  the  night  near  Ladiesburg.  Nothing 
occurred  during  the  march,  but  the  boys  were  weary  and  footsore.  The  30th, 
the  regiment  took  up  its  line  of  march  soon  after  3  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  pushed  rapidly  forward,  passing  several  villages.  Crossing  the  line  into 
Pennsylvania  it  passed  Taneytown,  and  when  in  sight  of  Littlestown  the  boys 
discovered  a  commotion  among  the  cavalrymen  in  the  field  far  in  advance. 
Soon  news  came  back  that  the  cavalry  had  run  on  to  the  Rebel  pickets.  The 
troops  were  halted;  Generals  Slocum  and  Geary  dashed  forward  and  soon  a 
battery  came  up  the  road  and  passed  on  to  the  front,  the  horses  on  a  dead  run. 
As  soon  as  the  batterj-  had  passed,  the  command  "  fall  in  "  was  heard,  and 
every  man  was  up  and  in  his  place  in  a  moment.  *'  Forward,  double-quick,"  was 
given,  and  the  boys  went  tearing  along  after  the  battery.  Reaching  Littlestown 
they  found  the  entire  population  out.  On  every  doorstep  and  on  the  walks 
in  front  of  the  houses  were  stationed  men,  women  and  children,  each  holding 
a  pan  or  basket  of  cakes,  pails  of  water,  cold  meats,  etc.,  and  on  the  upper 
piazza  of  the  small  hotel  was  congregated  a  crowd  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
singing  that  grand  old  tunc,  "  Hail  Columbia."  Some  of  the  ladies  were  in 
tears,  and  all  waved  their  handkerchiefs.  The  boys  appreciated,  but  did  not 
have  much  time  to  enjoy  the  hospitalities  of  the  people  of  LittJestown,  nor  the 
smiles  of  the  ladies,  but  some  of  them  did  grab  a  handful  of  cake  as  they 
passed  by.  On  through  the  village  tlie  regiment  went,  and  never  stopped 
until  nearly  one  mile  beyond,  when  it  halted  and  was  marched  into  a  large 
field  with  tlie  balance  of  the  brigade.     Here  it  remained  for  the  night. 

As  the  cavalry  advance  came  into  Littlestown,  one  old  man  volunteered  to 
show  them  where  a  squad  of  Rebel  cavalry  were.  True  to  his  word  the  old  man 
piloted  them  right,  and  soon  the  cavalry  were  engaged;  but  instead  of  re- 
treating when  the  fight  commenced  the  old  man  went  in  on  his  own  hook. 
He  dragged  one  Rebel  from  his  horse  and,  having  no  arms,  choked  him  into 
submission. 

July  1st,  the  regiment  retraced  its  steps  about  one  mile,  and  struck  the 
road  leading  to  Gettysburg.  The  men  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  on 
the  way  when  cannonading  was  heard  in  front,  and  news  soon  came  from 
tlie  front  that  our  forces  were  engaging  tlic  Rebels  near  Gettysburg.    The 
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in  time  to  see  the  broken  masses  of  the  enemy  sullenly  withdrawing  from  the 
field.  In  the  twilight,  as  they  were  retiring  to  the  right  of  their  old  position, 
and  in  crossing  a  ravine,  they  were  fired  upon  by  sharpshooters  concealed  in 
McAllister's  Mill,  beyond  Rock  Creek.  Capt.  Norman  F.  Weer,  of  Company 
E,  received  a  wound  in  the  knee  from  which  he  died.  Crossing  the  ravine 
into  the  woods  the  boys  prepared  coffee,  and  remained  there  until  after  dusk. 
They  then  moved  to  their  old  position  and  lay  on  their  arms.  About 
midnight  the  pickets  discovered  the  enemy  advancing  and  fired  on  them,  and 
then  came  into  the  breastworks.  The  line  then  opened  a  terrific  fire  on  the 
advancing  Rebels,  driving  them  back  with  great  slaughter. 

The  morning  of  July  4th  dawned  bright  and  beautiful.  There  being  no 
evidence  of  the  enemy  in  front  the  boys  went  over  the  works  in  quest  of  the 
wounded.  Wesley  P.  Huntington  of  Company  C  was  brought  in  dead.  They 
buried  liim  on  the  field  beneath  the  shade  of  a  large  oak  tree,  there  to  remain 
until  the  roll-call  of  that  day  when  all  shall  assemble  at  the  order  of  the  Great 
Commander.  Among  the  many  wounded  Rebels  brought  in  was  one  South 
Carolinian  who  was  wounded  severely.  The  boys  did  everything  they  could 
for  him, —  brought  him  hot  coffee  and  the  best  of  what  they  had  to  eat,  and 
a  doctor  to  dress  his  wounds.  He  received  these  acts  of  kindness  with  seem- 
ing astonishment,  and  with  tears  running  down  his  face  thanked  them,  and 
said  he  did  not  expect  such  kindness  from  the  "  Yanks.**  He  expected  to  be 
treated  with  roughness  and  perhaps  cruelty,  and  had  tried  to  crawl  away  but 
was  unable  to  do  so.  He  said  if  he  could  only  live  to  get  home  to  his  wife 
and  children  he  should  never  raise  a  hand  against  the  Yankees  or  the  dear 
old  flag  again. 

Many  of  the  boys  had  very  narrow  escapes.  One  in  particular,  Thomas  J. 
Wrangham,  of  Company  C,  was  on  the  picket  line,  in  charge  of  a  section 
of  the  line.  Being  hard  pressed  the  line  fell  back  over  the  breiastworks,  and 
as  he  mounted  the  works  a  bullet  struck  the  "  U.  S."  brass  plate  on  his  car- 
tridge box,  passing  through  tliat  and  the  thick  leather  flap,  through  the  tin 
box  which  held  the  cartridges,  and  lodged  in  the  leather  next  his  hip.  Had 
he  been  in  any  other  position  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  killed. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  July  4th,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  "  fall  in." 
"  \\  here  now?  "  was  the  inquiry  made  by  the  boys;  but  none  of  them  knowing, 
the  inquiry  remained  unanswered.  Out  into  the  road  they  went,  and  there 
found  three  or  four  other  regiments,  a  squad  of  cavalry  and  a  batter}'.  The 
line  moved  off,  the  cavalry  in  the  lead,  a  piece  of  artillery  being  sandwiched 
in  between  the  regiments.  Around  the  right  of  the  army  they  moved  cau- 
tiously, every  moment  expecting  to  hear  the  Rebel  shells  in  their  midst.  Mak- 
ing a  reconnoissance  of  about  eight  miles  they  passed  through  Gettysburg, 
and  by  the  Cemetery  to  their  former  position,  without  seeing  a  sign  of  the 
enemy.  The  boys  then  knew  the  enemy  had  been  defeated  and  had  left.  It 
was  then  they  thanked  the  "  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift "  that  they 
had  been  s]>arcd  through  another  terrible  battle. 

Lar.L^e  details  were  made  to  bury  the  dead,  and  this  duty  occupied  the  en- 
tire day.  The  corps  to  which  the  regiment  belonged  buried  that  day  1,500 
dead  Rebels.    The  dead  lay  in  every  imaginable  shape.    From  the  position 
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of  some  of  the  bodies  inside  of  the  works,  near  Spangler's  Spring-,  it  appeared 
as  though  the  entire  picket  line  had  been  shot  down  while  in  possession  of 
the  works  vacated  by  the  regiment  Beyond  the  breastworks  the  ground  was 
literally  covered  with  dead  bodies.  Several  Rebel  officers  lay  there  in  their 
handsome  gray  uniforms,  and  among  others  General  Ewcll's  assistant  adjutant 
general.  He  lay  partly  under  his  horse,  and  botli  were  riddled  with  bullets. 
In  the  National  Cemetery,  on  Cemetery  Hill,  now  sleep  the  brave  boys  who 
fell  at  Gettysburg.  Here  repose  the  precious  oflFering^s  laid  upon  the  altar  of 
the  country  by  the  loyal  States.  Ordinarily  the  filling  up  of  a  cemetery  is 
slow  work, —  the  work  of  years.  Three  days  sn^ced  to  M  this.  And  what 
is  the  reward  of  those  brave  men  for  their  weeks  of  weary  marching,  and 
days  and  nights  of  fearful  fighting?  "Two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth."  There 
they  lie,  those  "unnamed  demi-gods  "  of  the  rank  and  file.  "Unknown!" 
"  Unknown !  "  The  only  epitaph  of  hundreds.  Yes,  there  they  lie,  **  massed  " 
with  military  precision,  rank  upon  rank,  as  if  awaiting  the  order  to  appear  in 
review  before  the  Great  Commander-in-Chief  of  us  all. 


•*  Up  many  a  fortress  wall 
They  charged,  those  Boya  in  Blue, 
'Mid  surging  smoke  and  volleying  bal^ 
The  bravest  were  the  first  to  fall  — 
To  fall  for  me  and  you." 
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(INSCRIPTIONS,) 


(Front.) 

124th  new  YORK 

INFANTRY 

2nd  brigade,  1st  division, 

3rd  corps. 

July  2,  1863. 

(Knvrsc.) 

The  Okange  Hlossoms 

went  into  action  on 

this  spot  with 

18  officers  and  220  men. 

Lost  in  killed  and  wounded, 

7  officers  and  85  MEN. 

Mustered  in  Sept.  5,  1862. 

Mustered  out  June  2,  1865. 

Total  enlistments  1320. 

Total  Losses  516. 

(Left  Side.)  (Right  Side,) 

Killed  Killed 

Col.  a.  Van  Horne  Ellis  Major  James  Cromwell 

Capt.  Isaac  Nichols  Lieut.  Milnor  Brown 

Sergt.  John  D.  Drake  Corpl.  Orlando  U.  Knapp 

Sergt.  William  H.  Cox  Corpl.  Isaac  Decker 

Corpl.  Jacod  Lent,  Priv.  Harrison  Storms, 
Priv.  William  Lamoreaux  "      Robert  J.  Holland 

"      Benjamin  F.  Flagg,  "      John  Glanz 

"      James  Roup.ke  "      James  Pembleton 

"      James  E.  IIoman  "      James  B.  Moore 

"      Charles  Edwards  "      Hezekiah  Harris 

"      James  Partington  "      John  Scott 

"      William  Whan  "      Amzi  W.  Quick 

"      Willianl  Moore  **      Isaac  G.  Gillson 

"      John  Carroll  "      William  D.  Dawkins 

"      Cornelius  S.  Allen  "      William  Campbell 

"      George  II.  Stephens,  "      Thomas  Corbett 

"      Ambrose  S.  IIuluurt  "      Walter  Barton 

Our  Comrades  They  died  Orange  County's  Tribute 

FOR  THEIR  Country.  to  her  brave  defenders. 


jr.  h.  i.vox  ii«j!>(T. 
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bkblCATION  OF  MONUMkN^. 
l!24ttt  REGIMENT  INFANTRY  — *' ORANGE  BLOSSOMS.*' 

July  a.  1884. 
Oration  of  Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford, 

Q)l^At»ES,  LADitts  A>^D  Gentlemen: 

Twenty^one  years  ago  today,  among  these  roctcs  s'tood  a  regnnehl  of  New 
York  Volunteers  listening  lo  the  roar  of  battle  which  grew  heavier  each  mo- 
ment. On  the  right  —  you  who  were  liere  can  tlescrihe  tt,  I  cannot  —  the  gi'ay 
line  grew  plainer  in  the  distance.  Hour  after  hour  the  Rebels  assailed  this 
point,  but,  thank  God,  you  were  able  to  hold  the  left  of  the  Union  hne.  Here 
fell  your  colonel,  and  major,  and  other  brave  sons  of  Orange,  and,  when  re- 
lieved by  the  Fifth  Corps,  you  fell  back  for  coffee.  Of  238  officers  and  men 
who  came  upon  the  field,  95  were  killed  and  wounded.  Those  words  tell 
more  than  any  orator  how  bravely  you  fought  and  died  at  Gettysburg. 

I'ltly  do  you  come  from  the  banks  of  the  noble  Hudson  to  see  the  place 
where  your  comrades  died;  fitly  do  you  erect  that  noble  monument  to  mark 
the  place  where  they  fell.  1  do  not  need  to  tell  the  story.  Each  heart  is 
thinking  of  that  day.  You  are  thinking  how  you  fought;  how  at  night  in 
the  rainfall  you  gathered  up  the  wounded.  It  were  mockery  to  tell  the  story 
of  your  fight,  or  of  the  larger  fight  of  the  whole  army;  for  in  words  that  slirll 
echo  through  the  centuries  Lincoln  told  the  story  when  he  said,  "This  is  a 
government  of  the  people  and  by  the  people,  and  shall  not  perish  from  t!ic 
face  of  the  earth."  It,  as  said,  was  a  struggle  of  war;  it  was  a  victory  of  the 
common  people,  I  believe  that  history  will  intensify  this  criticism  that  it  was 
a  victory  of  the  rank  and  file.  Lee  chose  a  wonderful  position,  where  every 
ridge  found  natural  breastworks.  It  was  not  skill  or  generalship  that  forced 
the  fighting  of  the  first  day,  but  the  courage  of  the  Union  soldiers.  Nor  did 
he  gain  victory  on  the  third  day.  It  was  because  each  man  fought  with  his 
heart  in  his  gun,  and  a  prayer  in  his  bullet  for  Freedom  and  God. 

As  we  went  over  the  field  yesterday  we  never  before  realized  the  courage 
of  the  men  who  fought-  I  don't  believe  history  ever  recorded  a  more  brave 
and  terrible  charge  than  tliat  of  Pickett's  men  across  the  plain.  I  thank  God 
that  the  men  who  fought  bravely  then  are  with  us  to-day.  As  sure  as  there 
is  a  God  above  us,  the  cause  of  the  Union  was  eternally  right,  and  the  cause 
of  Rebellion  eternally  wrong.  We  fought  them  that  we  might  save  the  L'nion; 
we  whipped  them  and  preserved  it;  and,  thank  God,  it  is  the  most  perfect 
Union  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

There  comes  to  us  a  voice  we  should  hear.  Whoever  gives  a  vote  that  is 
not  cast  with  all  the  patriotic  teaching  of  Gettysburg,  is  false  to  the  blood  of 
Gettysburg.  By  individual  bullets  the  battle  was  won;  by  individual  ballots 
the  country  is  saved.  God  help  us  to  Qarry  with  us  the  inspiration  of  this 
hour;  God  help  us  to  be  always  true  to  the  spirit  of  Gettysburg.    Our  country 
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IS  growing  each  hour.  We  build  almost  a  city  each  year.  We  wrest  another 
State  from  a  wilderness;  but  with  wealth  comes  greed.  God  only  knows 
what  danger  is  in  store  for  each  section  filled  with  the  different  people  of 
the  old  country,  which  is  giving  us  its  worst  as  well  as  best  of  its  people.  If 
we  destroy  evil  from  among  us,  all  wall  go  well;  but  if  we  allow  political 
iniquity,  greed  and  ambition  to  get  the  better  of  us,  there  will  be  civil  war, 
famine  and  wretchedness.  No  doctrine  of  law  is  ever  broken  without  its  con- 
sequences; but  if  we  remember  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  Gettysburg  and 
the  law  of  God,  as  a  country  of  the  people  and  by  the  people,  we  shall  never 
perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 


TRANSFER  OF  MONUMENT. 
By  Lieut.  Wood  T.  Ogdbn. 

Gentlemen  op  the  Gettysburg  Memorial  AssoaATioif : 

As  the  representative  of  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  New  York 
Monument  Committee,  I  deliver  into  your  keeping  this  beautiful  offering 
from  the  people  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  erected  to  the  memory  of  its  gal- 
lant sons  who  fought,  bled  and  died  for  their  country  on  this  blood-washed 
field  twenty-one  years  ago  to-day.  But  no  words  of  mine,  though  I  had  the 
tongue  of  Lounsbury  or  Woodford,  and  a  voice  that  could  be  heard  above 
the  roaring  cannon  of  July  3,  1863,  would  appeal  to  you  to  care  for  and  pre- 
serve it  like  the  silent  eloquence  of  the  867  dead  sons  of  New  York  who  sleep 
in  their  glory  in  yonder  National  Cemetery,  under  the  green  sod  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  whose  sacred  soil  they  offered  up  their  lives  on  the  altar 
of  our  common  country. 

"On   Fame's  eternal  camping  ground 
Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 
And  glory  guards  with  solemn  round 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead." 


THE  ORANGE  BLOSSOMS. 

By  Likut.  EuwiN  G.  Fowler,  Fifth  New  York  iNFAimr. 

Upon  these  storied  grounds  we  meet  to-da]r» 
N«it  as  before  we  met,  in  grim  array,— 
And  prui-rfully,  our  tribute  to  the  braves, 
Who  dlrrp  by  thousands  here  in  patriot  graves^ 
We  humbly  bring,  with  reverence  and  prides 
With  Utvitig  memories  that  sweep  aside 
All  disrords  from  the  harmonies  that  ring 
From  loyal  comrades,  who  their  praises  sing. 
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Let  us  look  back  adown  the  path  oE  years. 
And  call  to  mind  a  Nation's  hopes  and  fears; 
Let  us  recall  the  days  of  sixty-one, 
When  mad  secession  had  its  work  begun. 
When  thousands  of  our  bravest  and  our  best 
Were  laid  beneath  the  Southern  sod,  at  rest 
And  when,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two» 
Brave  men  were  wanted,  men  to  dare  and  do, 

Twas  thee  the  patriot  Ellis  drew  his  sword. 
And  from  the  hills  and  valleys  at  his  word 
The  Orange  Blossoms  came  —  a  Spartan  band, 
Who  loved  their  lives  less  than  their  native  land. 
Within  whose  manly  bosoms  burned  the  fires 
Of  patriotic   fervor,    which    inspires 
To  noble  deeds,  to  altruistic  zeal. 
To  speed  the  cause  of  right,  come  woe  or  weaL 

The  struggle  came;  on  Rappahannock's  banks 

The  reaper  Death  made  havoc  in  their  rank*. 

Near  half  a  hundred  patriotic  men 

Passed  from  our  sight,  away  from  mortal  ken. 

No  murmurs  e'er  were  heard.     Their  martyred  dead 

Found  'ncalh  the  foeman's  soil  a  gory  bed, 

While  each  surviving  hero,  grim  and  stem. 

Resolved  that  ere  the  end  the  foe  should  learn 

Submission  to  our  glorious  Stripes  and  Stars  — 

Should  drop  in  homage  forced,  the  Rebel  bars. 

The  scene  now  changes;  we  have  reached  July; 

The  sun  is  scorching  from  a  cloudless  sky, 

While  on  for  Pennsylvania's  hilfs  of  green 

The  Orange  Blossoms  marched,  calm  and  serene. 

At  intervals  the  angry  cannon's  roar 

Far  from  the  distance  awful  tidings  bore. 

Enveloped  in  the  drifting  dust  and  smoke. 

Their  numbers  waning  'ncath  the  sun's  fierce  stroke; 

They  struggled  onward,  brave,  determined  men. 

Up  hill,  down  dale,  thro*  valley,  wood  and  glen. 

They  slept  beside  tlieir  loaded  guns  that  night. 

And  when  the  morning  sun  dawned  on  their  sigh^ 

The  hills  and  vales  of  Gettysburg  were  seen. 

Not  yet  ensanguined, —  still  in  peaceful  green. 

The  deeds  heroic  done  that  dreadful  day» 

No  pen  can  e'er  describe,  no  minstrel  lay. 
The  booming  cannon  and  the  bursting  shell 
Made  of  these  peaceful  hills  a  raging  hellu 
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"^  ^"^t  Cfoo«J  khbkhic  6cr^ 

*    **  *''«°»  of  secuiioB-,  flood 

••-    »^«eh  kMding  in  the  a^ddes  «nfc 
^   *-'•*«:  Eiht  yitldcd  vp  hit  hie.      ^^ 

'"^  thi:  wt  perpetuate  laa  hs^ 
"    *.  If  honor  Ellis'  glorJOBs  omk. 

•'    *  .vnot  Mr  gratitude  deer. 

--^'*:  ooonterpart  among  tiae  Hj 

'^    *«vn- an  time;  patriotic  ti-:* 

"*  -<^  «^:  kearti  who  Jove  iber  - 

-^   *-^  ii.  rwwe  brave  ES»'  saa^ 

^i^  •»  n  A-wie;  as  men  s!aZ  r^g, 

'»:  -    >«*^  c«ts  yon  adamaatate  a:- 

'*    ••^  hMxJefield  they  case  ;j»j  _, 
"^^    '•"fc  wiT  mnind  then  tiac  ae  n^^-. 

^v.^   thK  hoofl  beyond  Kmnw^ 
•i^  '^  IT  fiia  by  him  Hkae  i^np.  ^.jj^ 
^     ^i*  ^^Mfdnr  overlooks  dl*  ^ujut 
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ccmnicM  of  otr  aur^r^  a^^ 
^^   ^-^ii^^in!  hm  u  nob(7  a»  i»  Jafi. 
'    «-   .  iTitrfel  Nadon  oves  c$  ^»»^ 
■*i**r  'OmU  dose  your  <W^^«^  rai^. 
**^    ^•^mm  it  yow»,  yocr  aaaie  x  K>Zk: 
'-»    <%iitfyv  beaits  your  meed  oc  ;taae  nin  110 
*•-      '♦iJrtfWj^  diildren,  pilgrims  r:>  d»  p>Vl 
*'     x-Hx  wUh  reverence  on  this  c&iaeuerf  ac^ 
S.    •^•^  K'  each,  with  patriotic  pride. 
V  >.    4»fNir»  hnvely  fought  at  EUis'  side." 

v**«.«  ^v«.  comrades  ot  the  noble  den^ 
-'^   ihiv  Tfie  6eld  o'er  which  your  mutial  trend 

«•  i>iv  the  jaws  of  death  to  victory, 
Xw'iiW  the  prize  for  millions  yet  to  be. 
'  V  M!vls  that  bind  yon  close  are  forged  of  ttetl, 
<.*M  .\>mrade  always  will  for  comrade  feel, 
w  J  'vnJship  formed  as  side  by  side  yon  stoo^ 
k  i.Mr  cemented  by  brave  comrades'  blood, 
\.>  pnvate  feud  can  break  or  draw  ^>art: 
T«ii;i  only  cease  when  steps  each  throbbing  heart 
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And  now,  that  o'er  our  land  the  reign  of  peace 
Has  reunited  all,  lei  discords  cease. 
With  charity  for  all  the  sword  lay  by, 
Devoid  of  malice,  drop  the  battle  cry; 
Meet  our  late  focmcn  with  a  friendly  hand, 
Of  warring  factions,  make  a  patriot  band. 
So  shall  our  broad  domain  from  shore  to  shore;* 
Pacific's  strand  to  proud  Atlantic's  roar. 
From  tropic  southern  seas  to  northern  frost, 
Inclose  a  land  to  which  the  tempest-tossed 
Of  climes  where  tyranny  still  finds  a  home. 
May  hither  with  their  loved  ones  safely  come. 
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"WHAT  THEY  DID  HERE." 

By  Col.  Charles  H.  Weygant, 

"  The  world  will  lit  tie  ttote,  nor  long  remember  wimt  we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  ivhat  they  did  here." 

The  1st  day  of  July,  1863,  broke  clear  and  bright.  The  sun  as  it  moved 
towards  the  zenith  had  an  angt^'  look,  and  sent  down  upon  us  blistering  rays. 
We  had  bivouacked  the  night  before  in  the  open  fields  just  off  the  Emmits- 
burg  Pike,  within  two  miles  of  the  State  line,  and  with  haversacks  slung  and 
blankets  rolled  were  awaiting  orders.  The  First  and  Eleventh  Corps  had 
moved  over  into  Pennsylvania  the  day  before,  and  about  2  o'clock  that  after- 
noon, as  we  lay  upon  the  ground,  one  after  another  declared  they  could  hear 
the  distant  rumbling  of  artiller)'.  A  few  moments  later  sharp  bugle  blasts  from 
ever>'  direction  called  us  into  line.  Our  brigade  then  moved  through  Em- 
initsbuTg,  and  filed  into  a  green  field  just  beyond  the  village,  where  we  re- 
mained until  several  other  brigades  had  moved  past,  when  we  fell  in  again, 
and  started  oflF  after  them  at  quick  time   on  a  forced  march  for  Gettysburg. 

As  we  hurried  along,  the  booming  of  cannon,  at  first  scarcely  heard,  gradu- 
ally became  more  distinct.  Quickening  our  pace  we  pushed  on  through  clouds 
of  thick  dust  which  continually  rolled  back,  enveloped,  and  almost  choked  us, 
while  the  terrible  rays  of  the  sun  seemed  momentarily  to  grow  more  intense. 
Soon,  strong  men  began  to  stagger  from  the  ranks  and  fall  fainting  by  the 
wayside,  but  our  pace  was  not  slackened.  Louder  and  fiercer  boomed  the 
yet  distant  guns,  and,  "  Forward,  men.  Forward!  "  shouted  the  officers.  Every 
piece  of  woods  we  passed  through  was  left  almost  filled  with  gasping,  prostrate 
men ;  and  all  along  the  road,  with  no  one  to  care  for  them,  lay  the  dying,  and 
in  not  a  few  instances  the  dead,  who  had  fallen  from  the  colimin  ahead  of  us. 
But  forward!  forward  1  was  the  cry,  and  on,  on  we  pushed.  Blankets,  tents, 
clothing  and  even  food,  guns  and  cartridge  boxes  lay  strewn  along  the  line 
of  march.  Two-thirds  of  the  time  our  field  and  staff  officers  were  dismounted 
and  their  horses  loaded  down  with  the  guns  of  men  who  liad  become  too 
weak  to  carry  them;  and  when  at  length  we  reached  the  high  ground  just 
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south  of  Gettysburg,  and  the  order  to  halt  for  the  night  was  recdvcd,  not 
over  loo  men  and  but  5  or  6  officers  appeared  in  our  regimental  tine.  But 
the  conflict  for  that  day  was  over.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon 
the  First  and  Eleventli  Corps,  composed  of  about  20,000  men,  had,  it  wa« 
said,  been  engaged  with  a  body  of  the  enemy  which  had  graduaUy  increased 
in  numbers  during  the  bloody  contest,  from  5,000  to  30,00a 

It  was  now  generally  imderstood,  by  both  officers  and  private  soldiers,  that 
the  two  grand  armies  were  concentrating  in  that  vicinity;  and  it  was  believed 
by  many  that  a  general  battle,  upon  the  issue  of  which  hung  the  destiny  of 
America,  would  be  fought  there  on  the  morrow. 

All  who  liad  arrived  upon  the  field  slept  that  night  with  their  loaded  weapons 
lying  beside  them,  and  at  roll-call  the  next  morning  the  majority  of  those  who 
had  given  out  and  fallen  behind  during  our  forced  march  from  Emmitsburg, 
answered  to  their  names;  and  when  at  8  a.  m..  General  Ward  led  his  brigade 
forward  to  the  position  which  had  been  assigned  it,  the  One  hundred  and 
twenty-fourth  was  about  240  strong. 

Sickles*  Corps  did  not  number  that  morning,  over  9,000  men  present  for 
duty.  It  was  composed  of  two  divisions  of  three  brigades  each.  Bkney's 
Division  formed  tlie  extreme  left  of  the  Union  line,  which  was  less  than  four 
miles  in  extent,  drawn  up  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe.  Ward's  Brigade 
formed  the  left  wing  of  Bimey's  Division  and  the  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
fourth,  after  being  moved  about  considerably,  was  ordered  to  form  battle  line 
on  the  rocky  ridge  at  Devil's  Den.  When  the  battle  opened  there  was  noth- 
ing to  our  left  but  a  section  of  Smith's  Battery,  the  remaining  g^ns  of  which 
were  in  position  a  short  distance  to  our  rear.  The  Eighty-sixth  New  York 
was  posted  in  a  piece  of  woods  on  our  right,  but  between  the  two  regiments 
there  was  an  unoccupied  space  of  fifty  yards  or  more. 

We  had  not  yet  learned  the  inestimable  value  of  breastworks,  and  instead 
of  spending  our  time  rolling  the  loose  stones  into  a  bullet-proof  line,  we 
lounged  about  on  the  grass  and  rocks,  quietly  awaiting  the  coming  shock, 
which  many  declared  themselves  ready  and  anxious  to  receive.  But  there 
were  undoubtedly  those  among  us  who  ardently  wished  and  perhaps  secretly 
prayed  tliat  when  the  battle  opened,  it  might  rage  the  most  furiously  along 
some  other  portion  of  the  line. 

Two-thirds  of  the  day  was  consumed  by  the  opposing  generals  in  endeavor- 
ing to  discover  the  weak  points  in  each  other's  position,  and  in  getting  ready 
for  the  dread  encounter.  During  all  this  time  an  ominous  silence  prevailed, 
broken  only  by  the  occasional  exchange  of  rifle  shots  by  skirmishers  or  sharp- 
shooters who,  on  crawling  out  in  front  of  their  respective  lines,  would  un- 
wittingly approach  uncomfortably  near  each  other,  or  the  angry  mutterings 
of  a  gun  as  a  solitary  shell  went  screeching  through  the  air. 

Early  in  the  morning  it  was  reported  that  Lee's  entire  army  had  arrived 
upon  the  field,  but  as  they  remained  inactive  hour  after  hour,  it  was  positively 
asserted  by  the  knowing  ones  that  the  Confederate  chief,  not  having  Stonewall 
with  him,  couldn't  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  topography  of  that  particular 
section,  and  preferred  to  have  his  adversary  assume  the  offensive.  But  the 
Federal  commander  had  no  desire  that  the  battle  should  begin  until  Sedgwick 
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arrived  with  the  Sixth  Corps,  which  at  10  o'clock  on  the  previous  evening, 
was  at  Manchester,  thirty-two  miles  away. 

General  Lee,  it  appears,  "  at  leogtii  selected  that  portion  of  the  Union  line 
held  by  Birncy's  Division,  as  the  most  practicable  point  of  attack,"  and  ordered 
Longstreet  to  open  the  battle  by  hurling  against  it  his  powerful  corps  of  be- 
t^veen  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  men.  At  about  3  p^  m.  a  dozen  Confederate 
batteries  opened  upon  us  in  a  most  furious  manner,  and  Smith's  guns,  with 
other  Federal  batteries  in  the  vicinity,  forthwith  began  to  reply.  Presently 
long,  solid  lines  of  infantry  appeared  advancing  directly  against  us. 

Captain  Silliman,  who  commanded  our  color  company,  stood  where  he  had 
an  unobstructed  view  of  Uiis  advance,  and  I  will  insert  here  an  account  he 
gives  of  it  in  a  published  article  concerning  the  death  of  Major  Cromwell.  "At 
length  the  enemy  appeared  in  heavy  columns  of  battalion,  advancing  on  us 
from  tlie  opposite  slope.  As  we  held  the  position  by  a  single  line  of  battle 
unsupported,  the  enemy's  superiority  in  numbers,  as  seen  at  a  glance,  seemed 
overwhelming.  As  they  approached  they  deployed  in  four  distinct  lines  of 
battle,  and  came  resolutely  on  under  a  rapid  fire  from  our  batteries.  All 
seemed  lost;  but  in  the  steady  lines  of  the  Third  Corps  not  a  man  flinched,  and 
among  them  all,  none  were  more  ready  for  the  fierce  encounter  than  Major 
Cromwell. 

"  When  tlic  enemy's  advance  line  drew  near  the  base  of  tlie  ridge  we  were 
on,  it  almost  halted  for  a  few  seconds,  as  if  to  catch  its  breatli,  and  then 
rushed  forward  with  a  fierce,  cliarging  yell,  which  was  speedily  answered  by 
a  fiercer  crash  of  riflery  from  all  along  our  front.  This  perceptibly  thinned 
their  ranks  and  brought  them  to  a  stand.  After  returmng  our  fire  for  a  few 
moments  they  resumed  their  determined  advance.  But  the  momentum  of  their 
first  dash  was  wanting,  and  they  could  gain  but  a  few  feet  at  a  time.  And  then, 
as  they  begin  to  sliow  signs  of  wavering,  our  brave  Cromwell  hurries  to  Colonel 
Ellis,  who  stands  behind  the  color  company,  and  asks  him  to  order  a  charge; 
but  die  colonel  shakes  his  head  and  tells  the  major  to  go  back  to  his  post. 
Again  the  enemy  is  brought  to  a  stand,  but  he  is  only  a  few  rods  away.  Once 
more  Cromwell  walks  towards  Ellis.  This  time  he  is  accompanied  by  Adju- 
tant Ramsdcll.  Again  he  requests  the  colonel  to  order  a  charge,  and  agaiiji 
is  told  to  go  back  to  the  left  of  tlie  regiment;  yet  a  moment  later  their  horses 
are  brought  up,  and  against  tlie  remonstrances  of  Captain  Silliman  and  several 
others  they  mount.  The  major's  only  reply  is,  '  ITie  men  must  see  us  to-day,' 
and  he  rides  slowly  to  the  centre  of  tlie  left  wing,  where  with  drawn  sword 
and  eyes  fixed  on  the  colonel,  he  impatiently  awaits  his  superior's  pleasure. 

"  Presently  Ellis,  by  a  simple  nod,  gives  the  desired  permission;  at  which 
Cromwell  waves  his  sword  twice  above  his  head,  makes  a  lunge  forward,  shouts 
the  charge,  and,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  dashes  forward  through  the  lines. 
The  men  cease  firing  for  a  minute  and  with  ready  bayonets  rush  after  him. 
Ellis  sits  still  in  his  saddle  and  looks  on  as  if  in  proud  admiration  of  both  his 
loved  major  and  gallant  sons  of  Orange,  until  the  regiment  is  fairly  under 
way,  and  then  rushes  with  tliem  into  tlie  thickest  of  the  fray. 

**  The  conflict  at  this  point  defied  description.  Roaring  cannon,  crashing 
rifles,  screeching  shots,  bursting  shells,  hissing  bullets,  cheers,  shouts,  shrieks 
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and  gfToans  were  the  notes  of  the  song  of  death  which  greeted  the  grim  reaper, 
as  with  niij^hty  sweeps  he  leveled  down  the  richest  field  of  human  grsLin  ever 
parnered  on  this  continent 

"  The  enemy's  line.  unal>lc  to  withstand  our  fierce  onset,  broke  and  fled,  and 
Cromwell. —  his  noble  face  flushed  with  victory,  and  his  extended  right  arm 
waving  his  flashini;  salTc, —  uttered  a  shout  of  triumph.  But  it  had  barely 
escaped  his  lips  when  the  second  line  of  the  foe  poured  into  us  a  terrible  fire 
which  seemed  in  an  instant  to  bring  down  a  full  quarter  of  our  number. 

*•  Once  more  we  hear  our  loved  Cromwell's  shout,  and  once  again  we  see 
amid  the  fire  ami  smoke  his  noble  form  and  flashing  blade;  but  the  next  in- 
stant his  brave  henrt  is  pierced  by  a  Rebel  bullet,  his  right  arm  drops  power- 
less, his  lit\kss  body  falls  backward  from  his  saddle,  and  loud  above  the  din 
of  battle  we  hear  I'-llis  shout.  '  My  God!  My  God,  men!  Your  major's  down; 
save  him!  save  him.'  Aijain  the  onset  of  Orange  County's  sons  becomes 
irresistible,  and  the  second  line  of  the  foe  wavers  and  falls  back;  but  another 
and  Sijlid  line  takes  its  place,  whose  fresh  fire  falls  with  frightful  effect  on  our 
now  skeleton  ranks.  So  terrible  is  it  that  two-thirds  of  the  artillerymen  in  our 
rear  are  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  balance  driven  from  their  guns  by 
the  shells  and  bullets  which  pass  over  our  line." 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Cummins,  with  the  experience  and  eye  of  an  old  soldier, 
realizes  that  a  skirmish  line  without  resenes,  be  the  men  who  compose  it 
never  so  brave,  must  eventually  be  swept  away  by  a  continually  renewed  battle 
line,  and  unwillinjj  the  regiment  should  be  disgraced  by  the  loss  of  guns  it  is 
cx])ected  to  protect,  attempts  to  get  them  started  to  the  rear,  and  while  in  the 
act  is  so  badly  injured  by  a  shell  —  which  striking  a  gun-carriage  hurls  it 
against  him  —  that  he  is  carried  from  the  field.  But  our  brave  Ellis  yet  re- 
mains, now  seen  in  bold  relief,  now  lost  amid  the  clouds  of  powder  smoke. 
A  moment  longer  the  central  figure,  he  directs  his  regiment.  Again  the  Rebel 
Jine  begins  to  waver,  and  we  sec  his  proud  form  rise  in  his  stirrups.  His  long 
sharp  sword  is  extended  upward,  a  half-uttered  order  escapes  his  lips,  when 
suddenly  his  trusty  blade  falls  point  downward,  his  chin  drops  on  his  breast, 
and  his  body  with  a  weave  pitches  forward,  head  foremost  among  the  rocks; 
at  which  his  wounded  beast  rears,  and  with  a  mad  plunge  dashes  away,  stag- 
gering blindly  through  the  ranks  of  the  foe,  who  is  now  giving  ground  again, 
firing  wildly  as  he  goes.  But  we  are  too  weak  to  follow  him;  yet  with  des- 
])eratc  effort  the  Orange  Blossoms  struggle  forward  until  they  recover  the 
bodies  of  I'^llis  and  Cromwell,  and  then,  gathering  up  such  as  they  can  of 
the  wounded,  fall  slowly  and  mournfully  back  to  the  main  hne,  from  which 
we  never  should  have  advanced.  There  we  reform  our  shattered,  bleeding 
ranks,  and  prepare  to  receive  as  best  we  may  the  next  onset  of  the  foe.  Three 
times  we  have  beaten  him  back,  but  now  we  are  exhausted.  For  forty  min- 
utes the  brigades  of  Ward  and  De  Trobriand,  at  first  scarce  3,000  strong  and 
now  reduced  to  but  little  more  than  half  that  number,  have  held  their  ground 
against  Longstrcet's  entire  corps.     But  what  of  his  next  assaults? 

(leneral  Sickles  has  been  seriously  wounded.  Birney  now  commands  our 
corps,  Ward  our  division,  P.crdan  our  brigade,  and  I  find  myself,  who  twenty 
minutes  before  was  fourth  officer  in  rank,  in  command  of  what  is  left  of  our 
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regiment.  Tlie  battle  has  now  become  general,  and  is  raging  nearly  all  along 
the  line.  Two  hundred  cannon  are  rending  the  air  and  shaking  tlie  earth. 
Frotn  ever>'  knoll  and  hill-top,  in  front  and  rear,  there  come  flashes  of  fire,  and 
puffing  clouds  of  smoke. 

Our  immediate  foes  keep  up  a  brisk  fire,  but  do  not  again  attempt  to  ascend 
the  hill  in  front  of  u.s.  My  ten  HtMc  companies,  now  numbering  but  a  trifle 
over  100  men,  all  told,  are  gathered  together  in  little  squads,  like  picket  posts, 
along  the  front  they  are  yet  expected  to  liold;  but  their  deliberate  aim  is  not 
without  its  effect  on  the  solid  Confederate  battle  line  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
below  them. 

Passing  down  the  hne,  I  notice  that  there  is  no  commissioned  officer  in  com- 
mand of  Company  I,  and  ask,  "  Where  is  your  plucky  new  lieutenant?  "  and 
the  answer  comes,  "  You  will  find  liim  lying  down  yonder  with  four  or  five 
of  I  beside  htm."  "  WliatS "  1  answer,  "  Is  he  dead?"  and  I  am  told  that  he 
fell  fighting  nobly  at  the  head  of  his  company.  Reaching  Company  K,  I  learn 
that  Lieutenant  Finnegan  has  been  bonie  to  the  rear  wounded  in  two  places. 
Coming  to  G,  which  moved  into  line  tliat  morning  with  more  men  than  any 
otJier  company  in  the  regiment,  I  see  a  corporal's  guard  in  charge  of  a  cor- 
poral, and  learn  that  Captain  NicoU's  dead  body  lies  wedged  in  between  two 
rocks  at  the  farthest  point  of  oiir  advance.  **  Two  of  the  boys  tried  to  get 
him  out/'  says  one  of  the  survivors,  "  but  they  both  fell  killed  or  wounded 
beside  him."  Lieut.  J.  O.  Denniston,  also  of  tliat  company,  had  early  in  tlie 
action  received  two  wounds  and  been  carried  from  the  field  never  to  return 
to  duty  with  the  regiment. 

The  slope  in  front  was  strewn  with  our  dead,  and  not  a  few  of  our  severely 
wounded  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  their  unscathed  comrades,  bleeding,  helpless, 
and  some  of  them  dying.  One  of  their  number,  who  lay  farthest  away,  among 
the  rocks  near  the  body  of  our  truly  noble  and  most  esteemed  Captain  NicoU, 
could  be  seen  ever  and  anon,  beneath  the  continually  rising  smoke  of  battle, 
to  raise  his  arm,  and  feebly  wave  a  blood-covered  hand.  It  was  James  Scott, 
of  Company  D,  one  of  the  10,000  heroes  of  that  great  battle.  "  When  Crom- 
well dashed  through  tlie  ranks  to  lead  the  charge,"  says  one  of  his  comrades, 
"  Scotty  was  the  first  to  spring  forward  after  him,  and  when  the  major  fell 
it  seemed  to  me  Scotty  changed  to  a  wild  beast.  He  had  been  wounded  in 
the  arm,  and  his  hand  and  face  were  covered  witti  blood;  but  he  did  not  seem 
to  know  anything  about  it,  and  kept  on  fighting  until  a  ball  hit  him  in  the 
breast,  and  went  clear  through  and  came  out  of  his  back.  Tliat  must  have 
paralyzed  him  like,  for  his  hands  dropped,  and,  as  his  gun  struck  the  ground, 
he  fcU  heavily  fonsard  upon  it  as  if  he  had  been  killed  instantly."  But  no, 
Corp.  James  Scott  yet  Uvcd.  At  the  time  he  received  the  wound  in  his  breast 
the  foe  were  falling  back,  and  before  he  recovered  consciousness  a  piece  of 
shell  had  struck  his  left  arm,  near  the  shoulder  (the  first  wound  he  received 
was  in  the  wrist  of  the  same  arm),  another  bullet  had  passed  through  his  body  — 
entering  the  left  side,  breaking  two  ribs  and  coming  out  of  the  right  groin. 
And  yet  another  piece  of  shell  had  struck  him  in  the  back,  inflicting  a  most 
ugly  wound  and  paralyzing  every  part  of  his  body,  except  that  right  hand  and 
arm  which,  as  consciousness  slowly  returned,  he  was  waving  in  token  of 
victory. 
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The  lifeless  remains  of  Ellis  and  Cromwell  were  now  lying  on  a  hug'e  boulder 
but  a  few  yards  to  our  rear,  and  in  plain  sight  of  all  those  remaining'  in  our 
Ijattlc  line  wlio  chanced  to  look  that  way.    But  the  gallant  boys  fought  on.     If 
tliorc  were  any  cowanls  in  our  ranks  when  the  battle  began  they   were  not 
tIjcTc  then.    Every  few  moments  a  man  would  drop  a  rifle  which  had  become 
clo^'gcd  or  so  hot  that  ho  could  not  hold  it  steadily,  and  bidding  those  behind 
liini  be  careful  where  they  fire,  rush  forward  and  pick  up,  in  place  of  it,  one 
th.it  had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  a  dead  or  wounded  comrade.    Meantime  the 
Xinety-nintli  rcinisylvania,  coming  into  action  on  our  left,  extended  the  line 
at  rij^ht  anj^'lcs  with  our  front  down  the  eastern  slope  towards  Little  Round 
Top  .-md  connected  with  tlie  Fortieth  New  York  in  the  valley  below. 

Presently  the  foes  in  our  front  slackened  their  fire,  and  turning  for  a  moment 
to  view  the  bodies  of  our  late  leaders,  I  saw  the  brains  protruding  from  a 
small  round  lK«le  in  Ellis's  forehead,  and  discovered  glistening  on  Cromwell's 
bloo<l-stainc(l  !)reast  a  p;old  locket,  which  I  knew  contained  the  portrait  of  one 
who,  but  a  few  moments  before,  was  his  beloved  young  wife,  but  then,  alas, 
his  widow.  Callinjj  Lieutenant  Ramsdell  to  me,  I  directed  him  to  detail  Bugler 
Ross  and  such  other  unarmed  men  as  he  could  find,  take  charge  of  the  bodies. 
liavo  tlu-m  carried  to  the  rear,  and  if  by  any  means  he  could  get  them  North 
an  1  (K  liver  them  to  their  friends,  to  do  so. 

As  1  turned  towards  the  regiment  I  heard  some  one  ahead  of  me  say,  "  they 
re  advancing,"  and  glancing  to  the  left  saw  that  the  Fortieth  New  York  was 
n-tirin;r  before  a  heavy  battle  line,  and  that  a  column  of  the  foe  had  already 
moved  past  their  flank.  The  Ninety-ninth  Pennsylvania  too  was  giving  ground. 
The  next  instant  Captain  Cooney  rode  up  with  instructions  to  fall  back  with- 
'.ut  a  moment's  delay.  Repeating  the  order  to  the  regiment,  and  directing 
Tiiptain  Silliinan  to  see  it  properly  executed,  I  hastened  to  the  woods  at  our 
rit;l)t  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  several  men  of  Company  A,  whom  I 
Ii.kI,  before  the  action  began,  personally  posted  at  intervals  behind  the  trees 
.■::nl  rocks  aloiijr  the  otherwise  unoccupied  space  between  our  regiment  and  the 
i'.i;^lity- sixth.  As  soon  as  I  could  get  these  men  together  I  started  with  them 
aifi-r  the  regiment,  which  was  now  some  distance  away;  but  the  enemy  had,  in 
tin-  iiu  antime,  advanced  to  the  top  of  the  ledge  our  regiment  had  occupied,  and 
it  was  by  nu-re  chance  that  we  escaped  capture. 

W'lun  I  reached  the  regiment.  General  Ward  had  halted  and  was  haranguing 
it.  lie  was  saying,'  that  he  had  expected  almost  impossible  things  of  his  old 
tioops;  but  tliat  such  a  heroic,  noble  resistance  as  we  had  made,  was  beyond 
anyfliin^'  lie  liad  ever  dared  to  hope  for,  even  from  them.  Such  praise,  at  such 
a  tiiiic,  was  sweet  indeed.  But,  alas!  it  did  not  bring  back  to  us  our  trusted 
!ra<!t  is,  or  resuscitate  our  most  valiant  comrades,  who  lay  dead  upon  the 
Moody  hillside,  and  along  the  rocky  ledge  we  had  just  left. 

'11  u'  active  part  that  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  was  to  play  in  this 
:;r.-.it  three  days'  battle  had  now  been  performed.  Moving  to  a  piece  of  woods 
•il.oiit  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  Union  hne,  we  prepared  and,  with  saddened 
li'Mits  :\\u\  .j>.l<'Oiny  thoutrhts,  quietly  partook  of  our  evening  meal. 

■i  IkiI  Si.kl.-s-  rntire  corps  fouj^ht  most  nobly,  and  that  Ward's  Brigade 
\\a.^  I.  ft  unsrupporled  and  held  its  own  for  over  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  most 
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deadly  contest  with  a  force  of  the  enemy  which  outnumbered  it  four  to  one  — 
until  its  line  of  battle  was  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  then,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  regiment,  was  not  driven,  but  withdrawn,  because  there  was 
no  force  at  hand  to  prevent  the  enemy's  moving  past  its  flank,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all  honest  writers  who  are  acquainted  wnth  the  facts. 

General  Lee,  in  his  official  report  of  the  battle,  referring  to  the  second 
day's  contest,  says:  "  In  front  of  General  Longstreet  the  enemy  held  a  posi- 
tion, from  which  if  he  could  be  driven  it  was  thought  that  our  army  could  be 
used  to  advantage  in  assailing  the  more  elevated  ground  beyond.  •  <•  ♦ 
After  a  severe  struggle  Longstreet  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  and  hold- 
ing the  desired  ground." 

General  Meade,  in  his  official  report  of  Gettysburg,  writes:  *'  Notwith- 
standing the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Third  Corps,  under  Major  General 
Birney  (Major  General  Sickles  having  been  wounded  early*  in  the  action),  the 
superiority  in  numbers  of  the  enemy  enabling  him  to  outflank  the  corps  in  its 
advanced  position,  General  Birney  was  compelled  to  fall  back  and  reform 
behind  the  line  originally  desired  to  be  held." 

The  Third  Corps  hospital,  to  which  nearly  all  our  wounded  were  taken,  had 
been  estabHshed  in  a  grove  about  half  a  mile  to  the  left  and  rear  of  where  we 
were  then  lying.  Just  after  dark  I  decided  to  walk  over  to  it,  and  try  and 
find  the  poor  fellows  and  learn  how  they  were  being  cared  for.  When  about 
half  way  there  I  fell  in  with  a  party  of  stretcher-bearers  with  loaded  stretchers. 
They  were  moving  in  single  file  along  what  appeared  to  be  a  beaten  path,  and 
said  they  belonged  to  the  Third  Corps.  There  were  but  two  men  to  each 
stretcher:  and  they  all  seemed  nearly  worn  out.  and  were  trudging  along  very 
slowly  with  thdr  heavy  loads  towards  the  hospital  As  I  hurried  by  one  after 
another  I  stooped  and  peered  into  the  faces  of  the  wounded,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  of  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  among  them,  but  it  was  too 
dark  for  me  to  determine  positively  in  that  way.  and  so  I  asked  each  one  to 
what  regiment  he  belonged.  The  first  was  a  member  of  the  Third  Michigan; 
the  second  was  a  sergeant  of  the  Sixty-third  New  York;  the  third  was  a  Penn- 
sylvanian;  the  fourth  made  no  answer  to  my  inquiry,  though  his  eyes  were 
wide  open  and  I  was  sure  he  w^as  looking  at  me.  Instinctively  I  placed  my 
hand  on  his  forehead,  expecting  to  find  it  hot  and  dry,  but  instead  it  was  cold 
and  clammy  —  he  was  dead. 

The  scene  at  the  hospital  was  one  of  the  most  horrid  imaginable.  During 
the  afternoon  and  evening  nearly  3,000  wounded  men  had  been  brought  there, 
and  others  were  continually  arriving.  The  ground  of  the  entire  grove,  which 
was  several  acres  in  extent,  seemed  to  be  literally  covered  with  them;  and  such 
noises  filled  the  air  as  I  had  never  heard  before  and  tnist  may  never  reach 
my  cars  again.  The  wounded  of  our  brigade  had  been  among  the  first  to 
arrive,  and  were  lying,  I  had  no  doubt,  near  the  centre  of  the  grove.  The 
thick  foliage  caused  dark  shadows  to  fall  upon  these  acres  of  mangled,  bleeding 
human  forms.     Away  down  through  the  trees  flickering  lights  could  be  seen, 

*  There  had  been  two  hours  or  more  of  hard  fighting  before  General  Sickles  wis 
woanded.    LEd. 
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the  reflections  of  which  fell  with  ghastly  effect  upon  the  corps  of  surgcotu 
who,  with  coats  off  and  sleeves  rolled  up,  were  gathered  at,  or  moving  rapidljr 
to  and  fro  about,  the  amputating  tables.  After  a  moment's  hesitation  at  the 
edge  of  the  woods  I  resolved  to  attempt  to  pick  my  way  through  towards 
where  I  hoped  to  find  tlie  objects  of  my  search,  but  as  I  moved  on  among 
those,  for  the  most  part,  prostrate  men,  their  groans  and  piteous  appeals  for 
help  appalled  me.  Several  in  a  state  of  delirium  were  shouting  as  if  upon  the 
battlefield,  and  others,  beheving  I  was  a  surgeon,  besought  me  to  stop  just 
a  moment  and  bind  up  the  wounds  from  which  their  life-blood  was  ebbing. 
Presently  a  man  I  was  about  stepping  over,  sprang  to  his  feet,  shook  in  front 
of  me  a  bloody  bandage  he  had  just  torn  from  a  dreadful,  gaping  wound  in 
his  breast,  and  uttered  a  hideous,  laughing  shriek.  This  sent  the  hot  blood 
spurting  from  his  wound  into  my  very  face.  Then  he  threw  up  his  arms  as  if 
a  bullet  had  just  entered  his  heart,  and  fell  heavily  forward  across  a  poor 
mangled  fellow,  whose  piercing  wails  of  anguish  were  heart-rending  be>'ond 
description.  I  could  endure  no  more,  and  wheeling  about,  hurried  over  the 
wounded  and  dying  to  the  open  tield  again,  and  returned  to  the  regiment,  glad 
that  I  had  informed  no  one  of  my  intended  errand  of  mercy,  for  1  was  heartily 
ashamed  of  the  weakness  which  had  caused  me  to  turn  back. 

Several  times  during  the  night  we  were  awakened  by  the  thunder  of  artil~ 
lery  and  crash  of  small  arms,  and  at  4  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the 
battle  opened  again  with  considerable  fury  and  raged  without  cessation  until 
about  9  a.  m.  Then  an  ominous  silence  prevailed  for  several  hours,  during 
which  batteries  and  columns  of  troops  were  hurried  hither  and  thither  over 
the  field,  and  towards  the  front,  plainly  indicating  that  the  lines  were  being 
strengthened  in  anticipation  of  another  determined  onset  of  the  now  most 
desperate  foe. 

About  2  o'clock  the  enemy  opened  a  most  furious  cannonade  with  120 
guns.  The  Union  batteries  soon  began  to  reply,  and  for  over  two  hours  the 
earth  seemed  to  tremble  beneath  us,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  fire  and  smoke 
and  iron.  The  enemy's  infantry  kept  concealed,  and  our  troops  with  loaded 
weapons  hugged  the  ground,  impatiently  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  less 
noisy  but  more  deadly  contest  with  small  arms  which  they  all  knew  was  sure 
to  follow.  At  4  o'clock  it  came,  grand,  desperate,  terrible.  But  the  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-fourth  were  not  called  to  participate  in  it,  and  I  will  not, 
therefore,  attempt  to  describe  it.  At  5  o'clock  it  was  over.  Pickett's  Division, 
the  flower  of  the  Confederate  army,  had  been  annihilated,  and  Lee  and  his 
cohorts  defeated  —  fairly  and  squarely  whipped  in  open  fight  —  not  over- 
powered by  a  force  superior  in  numbers,  for  the  slight  difference  that  existed 
in  that  particular  was  in  favor  of  the  Confederates. 

For  once  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  met  its  old  adversary  even 
handed,  and  received  a  crushing  defeat.  For  once  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
had  gained  a  great  and  undisputed  victory.  The  latest  accounts,  carefully 
drawn  from  the  most  reliable  authorities  on  lx)th  sides,  give  72,000  Unionists, 
and  76,000  Confederates,  as  the  full  number  of  artned  men  actually  on  the  field. 
Of  this  number  over  40,000  were  either  kilted  or  wounded. 
During  the  quiet  hours  which  preceded  this  decisive  and  final  struggle,  my 
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thoughts  very  naturally  reverted  to  wounded  comrades,  and  about  noon  I 
decided  to  mount  Colonel  Cummins^s  "  Old  Bay,"  ride  hurriedly  over  to  the 
hospital,  ajid  make  anolher  attempt  to  see  them.  As  I  dismounted  and  tied 
my  horse  to  a  shrub  at  the  edge  of  the  grove,  I  noticed  a  short  distance  beyond 
me  a  company  of  about  fifty  men  digging  graves,  and  was  informed  by  one  of 
them  that  they  had  been  busy  since  daybreak  bur>'ing  men  wlio  had  died  of 
their  wounds  during  the  night  and  momtng. 

On  penetrating  the  woodi  I  passed  by  several  who  were  even  then  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  and  saw  two  groups  of  men  moving  out  vtrith  dead  bodies  j 
but  the  chaos  of  the  previous  evening  had  disappeared,  and  comparative  order 
reigned.  Nearly  all  had  received  attention,  but  the  majority  of  the  surgeons 
Iiad  not  yet  quit  their  posts  to  seek  the  rest  their  pale,  haggard  faces  told 
they  were  much  in  need  of.  1  did  not  see  our  surgeon.  Dr.  Thompson,  but 
was  informed  by  one  of  our  wounded  men,  who  lay  near  the  amputating 
tables  —  and  who  said  that  for  eighteen  hours  he  had  listened  to  the  horrid 
noise  made  by  saws  gnawing  away  human  bones  —  that  the  Doctor  and  Chap- 
lain Bradner  had  worked  faithfully  all  night,  doing  what  they  could  for  the 
Orange  Blossoms. 

At  4  o'clock,  p.  m.»  the  regiment  was  ordered  forward,  and  we  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  and  following  night,  posted  as  a  resen'e  about  ten  rods 
in  rear  of  the  main  line.  Hundreds  of  the  wounded  yet  remained  on  a  bloody 
strip  of  disputed  ground  between  the  opposing  picket  lines,  and  all  night  we 
could  hear  the  distant  piteous  cry  of  "  Water  I  water!  water!  " 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy's  videttes 
had  disappeared  from  our  front,  but  Union  skirmishers,  who  were  forthwith 
advanced,  soon  came  upon  their  pickets,  posted  behind  a  line  of  rifle  pits. 

About  noon  I  walked  out  a  short  distance  beyond  the  Union  battle  line  over 
that  harvest  field  of  death.  All  tlie  wounded  who  had  fallen  behind  where 
our  picket  line  then  was,  had  been  carried  to  the  rear.  But  scores  of  blackened, 
distorted  human  faces  lay  in  front  of  me,  turn  which  way  I  would.  The  bodies 
of  many  of  these  had  been  torn  most  frightfully  by  pieces  of  shell  Interspersed 
among  them  lay  the  bloated  carcasses  of  dead  horses.  The  ground  in  all 
directions  was  strewn  with  the  broken  engines  and  paraphernalia  of  war,  and 
here  and  there  upon  the  grass  could  be  seen  dark  spots  which  told  of  pools 
of  blood. 

As  night  came  on  a  rain  storm  set  in,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
Sth,  I  was  ordered  to  send  out  a  squad  of  men  in  charge  of  a  commissioned 
officer  to  assist  in  burying  the  dead.  About  noon  we  moved  a  short  distance 
to  a  piece  of  wood,  where  we  pitched  what  tents  we  had  and  remained  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  6th. 

The  casualties  in  the  regiment  at  Gettysburg  amounted  to  28  killed,  57 
wounded  and  5  missing;  total,  90.  The  mortally  wounded  increased  the  num- 
ber of  fatalities  to  34.  Among  the  killed  were  Colonel  Ellis,  Major  Cromwell, 
Captain  NicoU  anu  Lieutenant  Brown,  four  as  brave  officers  as  fell  on  tliat 
decisive  field. 
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THE  "  ORANGE  BLOSSOMS." 

The  regiment  bearing  this  famous  synonym  was  recruited  in  Orange  County, 
in  July  and  August,  1862,  and  rendezvoused  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  where  it  was 
mustered  into  the  United  States  service  on  September  5,  1862.  The  field 
officers  were  CoL  A.  V.  H.  Ellis,  Lieut  CoL  Francis  M.  Cummins,  and  Maj. 
James  Cromwell,  all  of  whom  had  seen  previous  service  in  the  war,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Cummins  having  served  also  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Mexican 
war. 

Leaving  the  State,  September  6,  1863,  the  regiment  proceeded  directly  to 
Arlington  Heights,  Ya.,  where  it  was  assigned  to  Piatt's  Brigade,  Whipple's 
Division,  Third  (Heintzleman's)  Corps.  This  brigade  was  composed  of  the 
Eighty-sixth  and  One  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  New  York,  the  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-second  Pennsylvania  (a  nine-months  regiment),  and  Bat- 
tery H,  First  Ohio  Light  Artillery. 

On  October  i6th  the  brigade  left  its  camp  at  Miner's  Hill,  Va.,  and  march- 
ing through  Maryland  joined  General  McQellan's  army  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
It  accompanied  tlie  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  Fredericksburg,  where  the  One 
hundred  and  twenty-fourth  had  its  first  experience  under  fire,  although  suffer- 
ing no  loss. 

At  Chancellorsville.  May  2  and  3,  1863,  the  regiment  was  actively  engaged, 
sustaining  a  loss  of  28  killed,  161  wounded  and  15  captured  or  missing;  total, 
204,  out  of  550  engaged.  Of  the  wounded,  29  died  of  their  wounds,  increasing 
the  number  of  killed  to  57.  Lieutenants  Denton  and  Gowdy  were  among  the 
killed. 

It  was  in  this  battle  that  the  regiment,  while  receiving  its  baptism  of  fire, 
was  christened  by  Colonel  Ellis  as  his  "  Orange  Blossoms."  In  ordering  a 
charge  during  a  desperate  period  of  the  fight  he  addressed  the  men  by  this 
term  for  the  first  time,  with  the  added  admonition, —  "  Let  the  little  girls  of 
old  Orange  hear  a  good  report  of  this  day's  work."  The  One  hundred  and 
twenty-fourth  were  engaged  at  the  time  with  the  Twenty-third  North  Carolina 
of  Iverson's  Brigade,  whose  large  casualty  list  showed  how  weU  the  men  from 
Orange  County  held  tlicir  ground. 

On  May  7th,  the  remnant  of  the  regiment  reoccupied  their  old  camp  at 
Falmouth,  from  whence  a  week  before  they  had  started  on  the  campaign  with 
high  hopes  and  expectations.  It  was  a  sad  returning,  for  in  every  mess  and 
in  each  cabin  there  were  missing  comrades  who  had  been  laid  away  in  their 
graves  at  Chancellorsville. 

On  June  6th,  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-fourth,  in  company  with  the 
Eighty-sixth  New  York  of  the  brigade  and  six  other  picked  infantry  regi- 
ments started  on  the  march  to  Beverly  Ford,  on  the  Rappahannock  River, 
where  they  participated  in  the  first  cavalry  battle  of  any  importance  that  oc- 
curred during  the  war,  the  infantry  acting  in  support  of  the  mounted  troops. 
In  this  action,  which  took  place  on  the  Qth,  the  regiment  lost  2  killed  and  15 
wonn<le<!,  and  in  company  with  the  Eighty-sixth  New  York  did  the  principal 
part  of  the  infantry  iighling. 

After  the  engagement  it  encamped  a  few  days  at  Bealton  Station,  from 
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whet>ce  it  started  on  the  Pennsylvania  campaign.  General  Whipple  was  killed 
at  Chancellorsvilk,  and  his  division,  which  now  contained  only  seven  regi- 
ments, was  broken  up  and  transfcrrrd  to  the  other  divisions  of  the  Tliird  Corps, 
Tbc  One  hundred  and  tiventy-fourth  was  assigned  to  Ward's  Brigade  of  Bir- 
ney's  Division,  and  the  Eighty-sixth  New  York,  with  which  it  was  destined 
to  serve  in  company  during  the  war,  was  placed  in  the  same  brigade. 

At  Gettysburg  the  rp^^iment  fought  in  the  battle  of  the  second  day  at  the 
Devil's  Den.  Colonel  EUis  and  Major  Cromwell  were  killed,  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Cummiiia  was  wounded.  Captain  Nicoll  and  Lieutenant  Brown  were 
also  among  the  killed.  In  this  battle  the  little  regiment  lost  91  of  its  number, 
34  of  whom  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded. 

After  Gettysburg,  while  returning  tlirough  Virginia,  the  battle  of  Wapping 
Heights,  an  action  fought  by  the  Third  Corps  alone,  occurred  July  23,  1863, 
in  wiiich  the  regiment  was  engaged  with  the  loss  of  one  man  killed  and  a  few 
wounded.  After  a  long  campaigii  of  manoeuvres^  whidi  included  several 
minor  actions,  and  during  which  the  regiment  was  engaged  at  Locust  Grove 
and  Mine  Rvm,  the  army  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Brandy  Station  and 
Culpeper,  Va.,  where  it  remained  inactive  for  five  months. 

In  the  meantime  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cummins  was  promoted  to  the  col- 
onelcy, and  Maj.  Charles  H,  Weygant  was  commissioned  lieutenant  colonel. 
In  March,  1864.  the  Third  Corps,  which  had  fought  with  glory  and  renown 
from  the  first  organization  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  transferred  to 
the  Second  Corps,  Ward's  Brigade  becoming,  under  this  organization,  the 
First  Brigade  of  the  Tliird  Division  (Birney's)  of  the  Second  Corps. 

During  the  winter  sixty  recruits  had  been  received,  and  the  regiment  entered 
the  spring  campaign  of  1864  about  355  strong.  Breaking  camp  on  May  4th  it 
crossed  the  Rapidan  with  the  army,  and  was  engaged  during  the  next  two  dayi 
under  command  of  Colonel  Cummins  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  with  a 
loss  of  sixty  killed  and  wounded.  Colonel  Cummins  was  seriously  wounded 
in  this  battle,  and  never  rejoined  the  command.  la  the  following  week,  at 
Spotsylvania,  sixty-nine  more  fell  dead  or  wounded  in  the  desperate  charges 
on  the  enemy's  works,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Weygant,  who  was  in  command, 
being  among  the  wounded. 

Under  command  of  Maj.  H.  S.  Murray  tlic  thinned  ranks  fought  gallantly 
it  North  Anna,  Totopotomoy,  Cold  Harbor,  and  in  the  deadly  but  ineffectual 
assault  at  Petersburg,  during  which  thirty-five  more  went  down.  Captain 
Crist  was  killed  at  Totopotomoy  Creek,  falling  dead  with  a  bullet  tlirough  his 
breast,  and  Captain  Jackson  met  a  soldier's  death  at  PetersbuiTg.  In  this  last 
action  the  Orange  Blossoms  carried  only  eighty-two  muskets  to  the  assault 
Colonel  Weygant  returned  to  the  regiment  while  before  Petersburg  and  re- 
lumed command. 

Retm-ning  convalescents,  with  the  addition  of  some  recruits,  enabled  the 
regiment  to  enter  the  battle  at  the  Boydton  Road,  October  27,  1864,  with 
248  officers  and  enlisted  men.  In  this  action,  where  it  lost  20  men  from  its 
ranks.  Captain  Finnegan  was  killed  and  Colonel  Weygant  wounded. 

During  the  siege  of  Petersburg  the  men  were  continually  on  duty  in  the 
trenches  with  frequent  losses  io  killed  and  wounded.     On  October  29th  a 
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new  company,  numbering  87  men,  under  Capt  Robert  A.  Malone,  Joined 
the  regiment  A  further  accession  of  recruits  was  also  received.  In  Novem- 
ber, 19  officers  and  362  enlisted  men  were  present  on  inspection,  a  larger 
number  than  had  mustered  for  duty  since  the  fatal  field  of  Chanccllorsvillc. 
Active  work  continued  on  the  picket  line,  and  within  forty-six  days  the  men  ex- 
pended 122^70  rounds  of  ammunition. 

In  tfie  final  campaign,  with  Colonel  Weygant  stiU  in  command,  the  regiment 
was  engaged  at  Hatcher's  Run,  March  31,  1865;  fall  of  Petersburg,  April  ist, 
and  at  Sailor's  Creek,  April  6th,  in  which  it  suffered  severe  losses.  Captain 
Cormick  being  among  the  killed. 

The  regiment,  during  its  entire  service,  lost  11  officers  and  137  enlisted 
men  killed  or  mortally  wounded;  i  officer  and  92  men  who  died  of  disease, 
accidents,  or  in  Confederate  prisons.  Of  the  latter  nmnber  12  died  in  the 
enemy's  hands.  From  first  to  last  1,320  names  were  borne  on  its  rolls,  some 
of  whom,  however,  never  joined  the  command.  It  was  mustered  out  at  Wash- 
ington, June  3,  1865,  after  which  it  proceeded  to  Newburg,  where  a  grand 
ovation  was  tendered  the  veterans  on  their  arrival 
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DEDICATION  OF  MONUMENT. 

126TU  REGIMENT  INFANTRY. 

October  3,  x88S. 

Address  op  Hon.  Martin  I.  Townsend. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-fifth: 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  on  mc  to-day  by 
selecting  me  to  take  part  in  the  dedication  of  your  monument.  I  have  always 
felt  a  great  interest  in  your  regiment  from  the  day  of  its  organization;  and,  to- 
day, I  feel  proud  that  its  members  were  largely  my  acquaintances  and  friends 
wlien  they  left  their  homes  and  loved  ones  and  exposed  themselves  to  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  of  the  camp  and  battlefield  to  save  the  honor,  the  integrity 
and  the  liberties  of  our  country.  And  here  to-day  on  this  historic  field  where 
your  gallant  Willard  gave  his  life,  and  so  many  of  your  comrades  died  that 
our  country  might  live,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  dedicate  this  monument  to 
those  who  died  that  the  Nation  might  live,  and  also  to  those  who  live,  as  an 
emblem  of  patriotism.  The  immortal  Lincoln  said,  "  We  cannot  consecrate, 
we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled 
here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract;  the  world 
will  little  note  or  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here." 

It  is  proper  that  we  dedicate  this  monument  here  on  this  field  where  the 
tide  of  Rebellion  tiuned  and  never  stopped  until  it  reached  the  end  at  Ap- 
pomattox. 

Tlie  regiment  did  long  and  honorable  service  on  many  renowned  battlefields; 
many  of  her  bravest  and  best  died  upon  the  fields  of  honor;  those  who  sur- 
vived the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  service  returned  to  lead  lives  in  social 
and  business  life  full  of  honor  and  universal  respect  Allow  me  to  say  that 
I  feel  it  a  great  honor  to  speak  to  men  and  of  men  whose  patriotism  led  them 
to  make  so  great  sacrifices  for  our  common  country,  and  who  have,  since 
the  great  war  was  over,  by  their  watchfulness  and  good  citizenship,  done  so 
much  to  help  preserve  what  their  valor  defended. 


"WHAT  MEAN  THESE  STONES?" 
"When  your  children  shall  ask  their  fathers  in  time  to  come,  saying;  'What  mcaa 
these  stones?'     Then  ye  shall  let  your  children  know." 

By  Chaplain  Ezra  D.  Simons.* 

After  its  long  encampment  at  Centreville,  Va.,  the  One  hundred  and  twenfy- 
fifth  New  York  entered  upon  a  series  of  conflicts  to  be  continued  to  the  end 
of  the  war. 

The  order  to  march  was  published  on  the  24th  of  June,  1863.  The  next  day 
we  broke  camp  and  joined  the  Second  Army  Corps  at  Gum  Springs,  Va. 

♦  Deceased. 
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The  One  Inindrcd  and  twenty-fifth  Regiment,  with  the  Thirty-ninth,  One 
hundred  and  eleventh,  and  One  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  New  York  Vohin- 
teers,  stationed  together  at  Centreville,  now  formed  the  Third  Brigade,  Third 
Division,  Second  Army  Corps.  General  Walker,  in  his  History  of  the  Second 
Corps,  writing  of  the  bivouac  of  the  corps  at  Gum  Springs,  records: 

"  Here  joined,  for  the  first  time,  a  body  of  troops  destined  to  bear  a  con- 
spicuous sliare  in  all  the  future  labors  and  dangers  of  the  Second  Corps,  from 
the  fast-approaching  conflict  on  the  bloody  slopes  of  Gettysburg  to  the  final 
triumph  of  April,  1865.  This  was  the  brigade  commanded  by  the  dashing 
Alexander  Hays.  General  Hays  had  been  colonel  of  the  Sixty-third  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers,  and,  as  such,  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  on  the 
Peninsula."  On  joining  the  Second  Corps,  Hays  took  command  of  the 
Third  Division,  the  conduct  of  his  brigade  devolving  upon  Colonel  Willard,  of 
the  One  hundred  and  twenty-fifth.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Crandell  was  now 
placed  in  full  command  of  the  regiment. 

On  Friday,  June  26th,  we  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Edwards  Ferry  and  went 
into  camp  the  next  morning.  From  thence  we  marched  June  27th,  to  Sugar 
Loaf  Mountain,  Md.,  and  there  bivouacked  for  the  night.  Sunday  night,  the 
28th,  found  us  at  Monocacy.  On  Monday,  June  29th,  we  made  one  oi  the 
severest  marches  of  our  entire  term  of  service.  The  army  seldom  made  a 
longer  march  in  a  single  day;  from  Monocacy  to  Liberty  —  to  Tohnsville  — 
to  Union  Bridge  —  to  Uniontown,  Md.,  a  distance  of  thirty-three  miles.  There 
was  no  halting  for  meals.  No  coffee  was  cooked  that  day.  Ere  the  camp  was 
reached  men  fell  out  on  the  way  by  hundreds.  When  far  into  the  night  the 
head  of  the  column  halted  at  the  appointed  place,  only  a  handful  lay  down  to 
rest —  to  sleep,  regardless  of  the  rain  which  fell  on  our  uncovered  faces.  The 
next  day  was  devoted  to  rest  and  to  mustering  the  corps. 

Another  day's  march,  via  Taneytown,  brought  us  within  a  short  distance 
of  Gettysburg.  While  halted  for  the  night  of  July  ist,  some  of  us  learned 
for  the  first  time  of  the  new  change  of  army  commanders.  A  strange  report 
was  circulated,  that  General  McClellan  was  again  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
This  proved  a  mistake.  Tlie  transfer  of  command  from  General  Hooker  to 
Gen*  George  G.  Meade  took  place  on  the  28th  of  June. 

On  July  1st,  occurred  the  battle  on  Seminary  Ridge,  along  the  western  out- 
skirts of  the  town  of  Gettysburg,  a  preliminary  and  unexpected  encounter  in 
which  Buford's  Cavalry  Division,  the  First  and  Eleventh  C^orps  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  did  the  fighting  on  the  Union  side.  The  contest  was  severe 
and  prolonged.  The  First  Corps  sustained  terrible  losses,  its  commander,  Gen- 
eral Reynolds,  falling  dead  at  the  beginning  of  the  action.  Overpowered  by 
the  suitcrior  numbers  of  Hill's  and  Ewcll's  Confederate  forces  the  Union  troops 
fell  back  through  the  town,  and  at  nightfall  occupied  Cemetery  Hill,  which 
they  held  at  the  close  of  this,  the  first  day's  battle. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  this  great  battle,  the  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-fifth  was  in  the  Hnc  of  march  of  the  Second  Corps  moving 
upon  the  field.  As  we  neared  this,  an  ambulance,  with  stretcher  at  side,  turned 
out  of  the  road  into  a  field.  The  stretcher  was  half  covered  with  blood.  The 
sight  awakened  a  sense  of  the  bloodv  work  at  hand.    Be  it  remembered, 
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that,  although  the  regiment  had  been  in  sen-ice  from  August,  1862,  unt3 
July,  1863,  Harper's  Ferry  was  its  only  record  of  service,  and  that  was  for 
the  most  part  bloodless.  Moving  up  the  Taneytown  Road  we  passed  Round 
Top  and  Little  Round  Top  to  our  left,  and  when  near  Cemetery  Hill,  we 
were  first  halted  to  the  right  of  the  road.  Afterwards  we  were  taken  to  the 
left  of  the  centre  of  the  main  line,  and  placed  on  the  left  of  Cemetery  Hill, 
with  the  Bryan  House  and  Ziegler's  Grove  to  our  right.  The  bands  were 
playing  down  in  the  field.  This  was  one  of  the  very  few  times  when  any 
mu>ic  was  heard  on  a  battlefield,  save  that  of  cannon  and  rifle,  of  shot  and 
shell.  In  time  of  action  men  were  needed  for  other  purposes  than  to  make 
pleasing  music;  and  the  nuisicians  were  utilized  "to  bear  away  the  wounded, 
and  to  cover  up  the  dead." 

To  the  immediate  riglit  and  left  of  our  position  in  the  line  were  batteries. 
Just  to  the  right  and  north  was  Gettysburg,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Off 
to  the  northwest,  a  mile  or  more  away,  was  Gettysburg  Seminary.  In  our 
immediate  front  was  Seminary  Ridge,  covered  with  woods.  The  grotnid 
directly  in  front  of  us  sloped  down  to  the  Emmitsburg  road,  running  some- 
what parallel  with  our  line,  and  bordered  with  fence  on  either  side.  Beyond 
the  road,  the  land  stretched  out  in  fields  to  Seminary  Ridge.  To  our  ex- 
treme left  were  Little  Round  Top  and  Big  Round  Top.  We  were  in  good 
position  to  see  most  of  the  conflicts  which  followed;  and,  during  the  progress 
of  these,  could  note  the  waving  of  the  signal  flags  on  Little  Round  Top,  where 
was  stationed  a  part  of  the  signal  corps.  We  were  in  position,  too,  to  have 
part  in  nuich  of  the  fighting;  and  at  the  decisive  point  to  aid  in  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  battle.  To  our  right,  were  the  First,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps; 
to  our  left,  the  Third  Corps.  The  Sixth  Corps  and  Crawford's  Division  of  the 
I'ifth  Corps  were  not  yet  on  the  field.  It  was  a  beautiful  July  morning.  A 
siuniiuT  peace  was  in  the  air.  But  the  calm,  the  lull  in  nature,  only  preceded 
the  fiercest  storm  of  conflict,  when  the  air  should  be  torn  by  the  rough  hands 
of  strife  and  be  hoarse  with  the  voice  of  passion.  At  first,  frojp  our  position 
the  enemy  could  not  be  seen,  covered  as  they  were  by  the  woods  and  houses. 
The  rumor  passed  among  the  officers  that  the  enemy  had  retired;  but  as  the 
morning  lengthened,  in  the  distance  among  some  brush  behind  a  fence,  men 
wvvv  sren  moving  into  position  as  skirmishers.  The  order  was  given  for  the 
Tliirty-ninth  to  move  to  the  front  as  skirmishers. 

And  lujw  they  pass  down  at  our  right;  down  into  the  field,  and  deploy  as 
skirmishers.  Brave  fellows  —  brave  or  stupid,  which  is  it?  —  there  they  stand 
in  open  fiiUl,  and  the  crack  of  rifles  is  heard.  The  Rebels  are  down  behind 
the  fence  antl  are  sheltered.  "Drop,  Garibaldis!"  Yes.  they  did  drop,  one 
after  another,  as  the  bullet  did  its  work.  Some  to  rise  not  again;  and  here 
iM.me  some  of  the  poor  fellows  with  shattered  jaws  and  maimed  limbs  and 
cut  faces. 

And  the  battle  is  opened  anew.  Crack!  Crack!  sounds  the  skirmish-firing 
all  ni< ►ruing;  and  the  afternoon  is  atlvancing.  To  immediate  left  of  us  is  a 
1. alt  cry  of  .'itecl  guns;  to  immediate  rii^ht  of  us,  in  Ziegler's  Grove,  is  a  battery 
of  brass  pieces.  But  the  dark  and  bright  lips  are  silent.  It  is  midafternoon ; 
and  now  from  over  by  the  Seminary  comes  hurling  a  shell.     Right  over  our 
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heads  it  flies;  and  battery  to  left  replies  with  quick,  sharp  note,  and  its  shell 
explodes  amid  the  smoke  of  the  Rebel  g^yn.  Beautiful  piece  of  artilk-ry 
practice,  that.  "  Boys,  lie  down!  "  The  men  are  on  the  ground  under  the 
iron  hail  which  now  rattles  over  our  heads.  The  time?  Three  o'clock,  as 
the  first  shot  from  artillery  is  fired.  How  long  the  time  seems!  But  it  is  only 
an  hour;  and  the  fire  slackens. 

And  now  off  in  the  woods  to  our  left,  and  west  of  the  Emmitsburg  Road, 
the  skirmishers  are  at  it.  How  the  woods  roar  with  the  musketr>',  .md  now 
with  the  hurrahs  of  ihe  Union  soldiers  and  the  yells  of  the  Rel>elst  They 
have  struck  our  line  at  the  Peach  Orchard;  they  sweep  beyond  it  towards 
Round  Top.  ArtillcTy  is  pouring  flank  fire  along  the  Emmitsburg  Road,  and 
along  the  line  leading  at  a  right  angle.  Surely  our  men  will  not  stanil  it; 
they  could  not  stand  it.  No  defences  here.  They  are  taking  the  fire  with 
uncovered  breasts  and  sides.  The  former  they  can  endure,  but  the  flank  fire, 
not.  Our  men  have  yielded  the  angle,  and  the  Rebels  pour  in.  Now  among 
the  rocks  of  Devil's  Den,  how  they  fight  —  one  side  and  the  other!  Out  here, 
to  the  north  of  the  Den,  is  a  field  of  wheat.  Over  this,  now  to  the  right,  now 
to  the  left,  sweeps  the  bloody  scythe.  How  the  blade  rings,  rings,  dulled  with 
dripping  blood!  Bkie  and  gray  fall  in  llie  harvest  of  death!  Upon  Little 
Round  Top  General  Warren  fttands  in  plain  sight,  with  the  signal  corps.  All 
day  long  we  have  seen  the  flags  waving  their  silent  but  forceful  language. 
It  is  5:30  p.  m.,  and  over  an  hour  has  the  notsc  of  battle  sounded,  and  now* 
General  Warren  mounts  bis  horse  and  is  speeding  down  Round  Top,  for  a 
line  of  Rebels  has  been  seen  creeping  under  cover  of  the  trees  towards  the 
hill.  Hurriedly  detaching  the  One  hundred  and  fortieth  New  York  from  \^in- 
cent's  Brigade,  these  men,  with  Hazlett's  Batterj,  are  led  hurriedly  up  the 
hill,  among  rocks  and  stones,  and  barely  reach  the  summit  in  time  to  turn 
back  at  point  of  bayonet  the  Rebels  rushing  with  victorious  shouts  up  the 
hill.  The  position,  a  key  of  the  field,  is  saved.  But  Vincent  and  Weed  and 
Hazlett  are  mortally  wounded  or  dead.  Down,  down  the  hill  the  Rebels  are 
pressed,  and  the  line  of  battle  is  drawn  tight  across  the  valley  between  Little 
and  Big  Round  Top,  and  up  the  sides  and  over  the  summits  of  both. 

But,  look!  The  fire  is  creeping  towards  us  along  the  Emmitsburg  Road! 
See  in  the  fields  how  the  panting  giants  are  wrestling!  Their  breath  is  aflame. 
Now  one  is  pressed  back,  and  now  the  other  is  forced  to  knee.  "Help!" 
and  down  the  hillside  towards  the  combatants  we  march. 

The  sun  is  declining  behind  the  hills  in  the  west.  The  birds  start  u]>  and 
fly  away,  singing  in  sweet  discord  with  the  hoarse  music  of  battle.  We  are 
down  on  the  bloody  arena.  Back,  Tliird  Corps;  forward,  the  Second!  Oh, 
it  was  grand!  —  awfully  grand  1  —  as  with  loud,  brave  ^ries  we  press  them;  as 
Rarksdale,  in  vain  seeking  to  rally  his  men,  fails;  as  the  Rebel  line  is  driven 
back,  broken  and  scattered.  Blaze  artillery  from  the  hill  beyond  in  our  faces; 
sting,  like  serpents,  bullets  through  the  air;  but,  as  night  sets  in,  the  living 
of  our  men  rest  in  victory,  as  the  dead  sleep  in  a  triumph  henceforth  unbroken 
by  the  turmoil  of  earthly  strife. 

What  are  these  sounds  to  the  right  of  us,  over  on  East  Cemetery  Hill,  where 
Ricketts'  Battery  is  posted?    Surely  the  enemy  has  broken  in.    His  cries  of 
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succf^'^^  TLTt-.  j.'^ar'I.  The  gruns  are  in  his  hands.  And  now  Carroll's  Brigade 
from  our  division  is  sweeping^  proudly  and  quickly  to  right:  on  the  double- 
(\-'.xf\(,  they  pusli  forward.  Tiiere  is  a  brief  struggle,  and  the  Louisiana  Tigers, 
that  fiave  dashed  up  the  hill  and  among  our  guns,  arc  swept  out  of  existence. 
( n  i\,f.\T  i,'/fj(j,  a  third  or  more  are  cut  down  by  the  fire.  Brave  night-charge 
\f.7i\  that,     iit:t  it  was  fatal  to  them. 

\<c\t'-\  wri!':r5  have  deplored  that  General  Lee  did  not  carry  out  his  design 
of  AiVirk'iu^  in  force  early  on  the  morning  of  July  2d;  as  at  that  time  all  of 
\i\%  'ATU\y,  save  Pickett's  lJivi>ion  of  Longstreet's  Corps,  was  on  the  field.  It 
v.rm  hi.s  design  so  to  do, —  to  strike  the  extreme  left  of  the  Union  line.  But 
l.K  [;Ian  nMs<\';rricd.  General  Longstreet,  who  has  been  charged  w.h  the 
f  '.[■'^n.-.if^ility  of  not  opening  the  battle  early  in  the  day,  indignantly  denies 
Irivinjf  vjAiwcA  any  orders  to  that  effect.  Opposed  as  he  was  to  fighting  at 
fii';  time  on  the  off:.nsive,  and  remonstrating  against  assaulting  the  Union 
Jor":s,  he  neverthcleis  zeal'jii>ly  carried  out  tlie  orders  when  issued.  He  de- 
'  I'.rvs  that  the  command  to  charge  the  left  oi  our  line  came  to  him  at  li  a.  m. 
VVii-'it,  with  waiting  for  troops,  in  arranging  these,  and  in  making  a  slow,  cir- 
niitous  path  for  the  puri>05e  of  concealment  —  a  course  rendered  possible  by 
the  v.ooded  nature  of  Seminary  Ridge  —  four  hours  passed  ere  his  forces  were 
.'ft  the  apjjointed  place  and  in  readiness  to  strike.  While  the  hours  of  the 
rrioniin;^  pa.ssed  for  the  most  part  uneventfully  on  the  Union  side,  save  that 
tlie  .Sixth  Corps  was  toiling  bravely  on  in  an  unbroken  march  of  nearly 
tw'-nty-frjur  hours, —  out  of  our  sight  Longstreet  was  arranging  and  directing 
int'»  position  his  men. 

'1  he  line  presented  at  the  Peach  Orchard  a  salient,  exposing  the  Third  Corps 
to  a  double  enfilading  fire.  Drt,  full  bravely  did  the  Union  artillery  and 
infantry  fight  on  that  day.  The  10,000  men  under  Sickles  withstood  the  15.000 
men  under  Longstreet:  Sicklc^  being  aided,  as  time  passed,  by  portions  of 
the  .Second,  I'ifth  and  Twelfth  Corps.  General  Lee  judged  that  our  extreme 
left  was  on  the  Emmitsburg  Road.  His  purpose  was  to  assault  the  left,  and 
ill  event  of  success,  to  press  our  line  towards  Cemeter\'  Hill.  His  order  reads: 
"  luiveloi>  the  enemy's  left  and  begin  the  attack  there,  following  up  as  near 
as  pf)ssil.le  the  direction  of  the  Emmitsburg  Road."  He  wrote  afterwards: 
"  it  ai>peared  that  if  the  position  held  by  him  (Sickles)  could  be  carried,  its 
l^ossession  would  give  facilities  for  assailing  and  carrying  the  more  elevated 
^;round  and  crest  beyond."  ' 

To  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  battle  on  this  day,  as  it  appeared 
to  tliosc  v.ho  witii  tht;  writer  watched  it  from  our  position  on  the  left  of 
Cemetery  Hill,  we  need  to  go  back  to  the  morning  and  trace  anew  the  events 
(jf  the  day.  'ilie  skirmish-firing,  with  which  the  renewed  contest  opened, 
developed  instances  of  valor.  To  recount  one  of  these:  "The  Garibaldis," 
who  had  been  sent  on  the  skirmish  line,  took  with  them  their  colors.  It  was 
an  rvrnt  unusual.  Colonel  Willard  saw  the  needless  peril  of  their  loss,  and 
(hrcctcd  th.'it  the  flag  be  recalled.  To  Lieut.  L.  PL  Stevens,  of  G  Company 
of  tl:c  One  hundred  and  twenty-fifth,  ser\'ing  as  aid  on  Colonel  Willard's 
;t:'.li.  wri-;  rtssiL^nod  the  duty.  Bravely  regardless  of  danger,  he  rode  over  the 
bullet  swept  field  to  the  skirmish  line  and  brought  in  the  flag.     He  was  a 
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fair  target  for  loo  rifles  and  more;  and  he  justly  received  words  of  commenda- 
tion in  an  order  from  General  Hays  recounting  the  battle.  Later  in  the  day. 
Lieutenant  Stevens  was  wounded  and  was  taken  from  the  field. 

Lieutenant  Stevens  entered  the  Freshman  class  of  tlie  Troy  University  in 
i860,  and  had  just  become  a  member  of  the  Junior  class  when  he  aided  in 
raising  G  Company  of  our  regiment.  He  became  second  instead  of  first 
lieutenant  in  a  novel  way.  He  and  Lieutenant  Newcomb  decided  the  question 
as  to  who  should  be  first  and  who  second  Heutenant  by  tossing  up  a  penny. 
Lieutenant  Newcomb  won  the  first  rank. 

The  fighting  along  the  Emmitsburg  Road  and  in  fields  to  the  cast  \vas 
in  open  view  of  our  position.  Artillery  and  musketry  were  filling  the  air 
with  fire  and  smoke,  and  were  covering  the  ground  with  the  wounded  and 
dead.  Through  the  thick  smoke  the  belching  of  the  cannon  appeared  to 
us  like  the  fires  of  a  furnace;  as  if  Titans  were  at  work;  they  were  at  work  in 
a  struggle  of  life  and  death. 

That  effort  to  gain  Little  Round  Top  was  a  masterly  move.  Gen.  E.  M, 
Law  declares  that  he  had  sent  scouts  to  the  ground  who  had  reported  that  it 
was  unoccupied ;  and  this  led  to  tliat  attempt  to  gain  it  which  was  on  the  edge 
of  success.  But  Warren  and  Vincent  turned  back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
the  exultant  Texans  springing  for  the  heights,  hurrying  "  over  rough  steeps 
and  over  the  precipitous  crags." 

For  half  an  hour  the  fighting  at  Round  Top  was  terrific;  surging  among  the 
trees  and  huge  stones;  bodies  falling  among  the  rocks  and  ravines,  and  caught 
in  most  horrid  positions.  The  trees,  as  the  writer  saw  in  passing  over  the 
ground  after  the  battle,  were  perforated  with  bullets.  General  Longstrcet 
subsequently  wrote:  "The  defensive  advantages  of  the  ground  enabled  the 
Federals  to  delay  our  purposes  until  they  could  occupy  Little  Round  Top, 
w^hich  they  just  then  discovered  was  the  key  to  their  position.  The  force 
thrown  upon  this  point  was  so  strong  as  to  seize  our  right,  as  it  were,  in  a  vise." 

Fierce  was  the  fighting  in  the  Devil's  Den  below  Round  Top;  and  tliose 
charges  over  the  Wheatfield,— at  the  farther  end  of  which,  behind  a  strong 
stone  fence,  was  a  Rebel  line»  almost  as  safely  defended  as  Marye's  Heights 
at  Fredericksburg  —  cost  us  dearly  and  were  fruitless.  Looking  down  at  the 
fearful  stmggle  as  this  had  continued  for  three  hours,  and  noting  that  the  fire 
was  creeping  nearer  (for  Humphreys'  Division  was  letting  go  its  hold  upon 
the  road),  the  writer  was  impressed  that  it  could  scarcely  be  possible  tliat  the 
One  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  should  much  longer  remain  out  of  the  heat  of 
the  battle.  So,  he  passed  along  the  line  of  men  who  at  the  time  were  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  again  urged  them  to  be  ready  for  the  possibilities  immediately 
before  them.  But  he  had  not  reached  the  farther  end  of  the  regiment  when 
the  ominous  command  was  heard,  *'  Fall  in!"  and,  rising,  the  regiment  with 
our  brigade  took  up  the  line  of  march  by  the  left  flank  down  towards  the 
scene  of  engagement  —  down  into  the  fiercest  of  the  fight  —  down  into 
"  the  jaws  of  death,"  to  dose  these  with  the  strong  hands  and  jioble  fonris 
of  our  men. 

It  was  now  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  a  long,  beautiful,  v^rm,  July 
day.    As  wc  moved  down  into  the  strife  the  writer  looked  to  the  west.    The 
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-iun  was  sinkinir  low.  and  tlie  heavens  were  ablaze  with  its  splendors,  in  marked 
contrast  with  tlie  lurid  fires  of  death  towards  which  we  were  marching^.     We 
were  halted  annd  the  smoke  in  front  of  some  swale  —  a  new  growth  of  trees  — 
in  which  we  cor.Kl  see.  dimly,  because  of  the  smoke  covering  the  field  —  men 
moving.    The  brigaile  was  dressed  on  the  colors,  an  unusual  thing  under  such 
circumstances.     Our  men  ct>mmcnced   to  fire,  but  the  word  was  shouted: 
"  I'iring  on  your  own  men!  "     I'pon  which  the  command  was  given  by  Colonel 
\\  illard:   "  Cease  firing!  "     Officers,  as  did  the  writer,  rushed  in  front  of  our 
iJVi."  repeating  the  order.     But  the  inter\'al  permitted  the  enemy  to  reload,  and 
\\«.  speedily  learned  our  mistake.     A  man  to  the  left  of  the  writer  fell  in  an 
i!-!am  prostrated  by  a  bullet.     Then,  doubt  removed,  the  men  await  no  orders, 
^v.t  press  on.  firing  as  they  move.     On  we  rushed  with  loud  cries!  on  —  with 
bullets  whizzing  by  our  ears,  as  if  messengers  from  the  cold,  icy  region  of  the 
».'oad-- with  shells  screaming  and  cannon  balls  tearing  the  air,  hke  so  many 
rivjds  bent  on  destruction:  now  bursting  above  and  around  us;  now  ploughing 
I'o  ground  at  our  feet  and  laying  many  of  our  noble  men  low  in  death  or 
*\v>w!ing  with  wounds;  on,  on,  we  rushed,  through  storm  of  fire  and  death, 
t-.MKtering  above  and  darting  around  us  like  the  thunder  and  lightning  of 
^;.\i\en:  on.  driving  the  Rebels  before  us,  mortally  wounding  General  Barks- 
M \'  .1'.  il»e  b.cad  of  the  Rebel  force  who  in  vain  sought  to  lash  and  lead  his  men 
..'.s^av'.  .iHvl  who  died  in  our  hands. 

'  »^v-    •«•.". »v»>e    was    accomplished.       The  effort  of  the  Rebels  w^as  doubly 

uv..  i.cv'  -ti  little  Round  Top,  and  at  Cemetery  Hill.     "To  urge  my  men 

I-..*..  .'  L^lor  these  circumstances,"  writes  General  Longstreet,  "would  have 

•.v.:    .a.' •c.-'^.  and   1  withdrew  them  in  good  order  to  the  Peach  Orchard, 

•...   *v^    '.tJ   .I'vc'.*  from  the  I'Vderals  early  in  the  afternoon."     If  it  was  in 

^...  ,     >.,  ^.      .11  one  point  of  the  line  certainly  it  was  in  quick  order. 

\.    .  .;  1     '.v'.'.'v!  dv»wn  upon  the  scene,  our  regiment  was  returned  to  its 

_  ;...,     ..   s  .  '  .:ciA    Hill.     But    he  returned  not  with  us  who  had  led  us. 

...      ^     . .  •.  v  ^       a-*  the  writer  was  witness  —  down  into  that  fiery  vortex ; 

..    .■        '..v  >nuc  l»ack  who  had  gone  forth.     With  over  loo  of  otu" 

.'^w  ui  the  brief  space  of  a  half  hour,  had  fallen  our  brave, 

.    ,    ,    w.x.   .v'V'j.ol        Willard  was  dead.       He  was  struck  just  after  the 

V     i.»       M,   ..m'vi^.  fallen  back  east  of  the  swale  through  which  it  had 

,    ,...     .  :       'twu  the  Rebels.     A  piece  of  shell  carried  away  a  part 

.     .         uxt.!.  aiul  he  fell  from  his  horse  instantly  killed.     His  body 

.      I.    '  '  \   House,  the  ground  and  barn  of  which  were  used  as  a 

,.     V      .11 1\  ot  the  houses  in  near  vicinity  of  the  field.     That  house 

..     .     .  1    lu-  Held,  and  were  on  the  following  day  exposed  to  the 

^.  .  •    ;im>..  shells  from  which  exploded  on  the  premises.    The 

,   ,.  .IX  ui.ipped  in  linen  cloth;  and  was  last  seen  by  the  WTiter  as 

1    .«.   v;u>iiiul  ready  for  faithful  and  loving  hands  to  bear  it  home- 

.  .,,.  .» ,1  uite  .md  kindred. 

.    '.'ill  -.ide^  in  the  entire  afternoon's  engagement  were  very 

,    >.    .1  I  .'Hj^.street's  Corps,  according  to  his  own  estimate,  were 

,   i»  :      «.  »m   rejiiiment  alone  had  lost  more  than  one-fifth  of  its 

J  V  ..ivMi,  1  N\  dlaul's  entire  brigade  suffered  in  a  larger  ratio,  losing 

.SN«  k>ul    \\»  men  out  of  a  total  of  about  2,OQO. 
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As  we  passed  on  the  charge  through  the  swale,  the  color  bearer,  Sergt. 
Lewis  Smith,  was  instantly  killed;  but  ere  the  colors  could  touch  the  ground, 
Harrison  Clark  of  E  Company  bent  down  and  grasped  them,  bringing  them 
out  of  the  battle.  For  his  gaUantry,  he  was  on  the  next  day  called  to  the 
front  of  the  regiment,  and  was  promoted  to  be  color  sergeant.  To  a  brave  man 
was  given  the  place  of  one  who  had  fallen  bravely  in  a  position  always  of 
greatest  danger,  and  calling  for  highest  valor.  For  in  battle,  the  flag  waa 
always  the  first  target  of  the  enemy's  fire.  The  flag  and  officers  were  coveted 
prizes. 

The  handling  of  the  men  in  the  charge  by  Colonel  Willard  was  careful  and 
skillful.  On  the  left  flank  was  placed  the  Tliirty -ninth  Regiment,  which 
acquitted  itself  nobly,  retaking,  as  reported,  some  captured  guns.  In  reserve 
for  a  brief  minute  was  held  the  One  hundred  and  eleventh,  which  was  quickly 
directed  to  the  right,  to  prolong  the  line  formed  by  the  One  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  and  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-sixth,  to  left  and  right.  The 
charge  was  pressed  until  Barksdale's  men,  leaving  their  mortally  wounded 
commander  in  our  hands,  were  driven  from  the  field ;  and  the  frowning  Rebel 
batteries  on  high  groimd  along  the  Emmitsburg  Road  were  confronted.  Ques- 
tion has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  order  for  the  return  of  the  brigade 
was  wise.  It  had  accomplished  what  was  needed.  Possibly  it  might  have 
carried  the  batteries  on  the  high  ground,  but  it  was  not  ordered  so  to  do. 

If  we  err  not  in  the  immediate  connection  of  the  event,  it  was  the  sight  of 
the  long  line  of  our  brigade  moving  down  from  Cemetery  Hill  that  caused 
Longstreet  to  order  his  men  back  to  the  Peach  Orchard.  The  movement 
and  the  charge  had  certainly  to  do  in  deciding,  at  a  crisis  point,  the  fortunes 
of  that  day.  General  Hancock,  who  himself  accompanied  the  brigade  from 
Cemetery  Hill  to  the  scene  of  action,  spoke  later  in  highest  terms  of  its  valor 
and  service.  He  declared  to  Captain  Vandenburgh;  "The  Third  Brigade, 
Third  Division,  of  my  old  Second  Corps,  was  equal  to  any  regular  brigade 
I  ever  saw.  Their  conduct  at  Gettysburg  was  superb.  The  rally  of  the  Third 
Brigade  on  their  colors  at  the  time  Colonel  Willard  was  killed  was  a  very  gal- 
lant movement  under  such  firing."  This  is  the  testimony  of  one  than  whom 
none  stood  higher  among  the  line  officers  of  the  raiment,  and  who,  ere  he 
left  this,  was  enrolled  among  its  field  officers,  Gen.  Samuel  C.  Armstrong. 
Declared  Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock  of  him:  "George  L.  Willard  was  in  my 
judgment  one  of  the  best  officers  of  his  age  and  rank." 

In  this  chapter  we  lay  a  tribute  upon  the  grave  of  the  fallen  soldier; 
a  tribute,  formed  in  part  of  record  made  in  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  treasured  from  Gettysburg  until  now;  a  tribute  whose  fragrance  lingers 
despite  a  score  of  winters  have  laid  their  snows  above  his  ashes;  a  tribute  that 
blossoms  in  yearly  freshness,  Uke  the  flowers  built  by  the  abiding  sunlight 
above  his  grave.  Those  who  came  closest  to  him,  in  the  days  immediately 
preceding  Gettysburg,  noticed  in  him  an  unusually  subdued  manner,  and  some 
brought  in  contact  with  him  the  night  before  the  battle,  speak  of  premonitions 
expressed  by  him  of  his  coming  death,  and  of  a  subdued,  almost  tender  kind- 
ness voiced  by  him  in  word  and  deed.  But  he  knew  not  tliat,  in  event  of  hii 
fall,  so  large  honor  would  be  poured  forth  above  his  encoffincd  form.     He 
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arose  upon  our  anns  victorious  and  lit  the  way  for  the  entrance  into  that 
town  of  General  Grant  and  his  triumphant  troops.  It  was  to  set  upon  the 
hills  of  Gettysburg,  with  the  Union  banners  waving  in  victory. 

General  Lee  is  resolved  upon  an  attack  upon  our  left  centre,  where  was  the 
Second  Corps  —  upon  the  Second  and  Third  Divisions  of  which  must  fail  the 
force  of  the  blow.     Our  regiment  was  in  the  Third  Division. 

The  morning  was  consumed  in  the  preparations.  Tlie  plan  of  assault  — 
General  Longstreet  says  —  was  as  follows:  "  Our  artillery  was  to  be  massed 
in  a  wood  from  which  Pickett  was  to  charge,  and  it  was  to  pour  a  continuous 
fire  upon  the  Cemetery.  Under  cover  of  this  fire  and  supported  by  it,  Pickett 
was  to  charge.  Our  artillery  was  in  charge  of  Gen.  E.  P.  Alexander,  a  brave 
and  gifted  officer."  "  The  arrangements  were  completed  about  i  o'clock." 
"  At  exactly  i  :30  p.  m./'  the  order  was  penned :  "  Let  the  batteries  open ; 
order  great  precision  in  firing." 

Hasten  back  within  our  lines.  At  the  time  mentioned,  while  many  of  our 
men  were  resting  and  sleeping  on  the  ground,  while  some  were  eating  and 
others  smoking^  suddenly  the  storm  of  deatli  anew  burst  forth.  From  the 
southwest,  west,  north  and  northeast  poured  the  missiles  of  death.  A  hundred 
and  forty  guns  roared  and  spit  from  hot  mouths  the  thunderbolts,  to  which  our 
artillery  from  four  score  cannon  sent  lightning  reply.  For  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  the  fiery  storm  throbs  on.  The  air  all  over  the  wide  field  was 
fierce  and  heavy  with  tlie  iron  hail.  The  greater  portion  of  the  field  was 
swept  by  the  fiery  shot.  Horses  and  men  dropped,  crushed  and  dead.  The 
main  objective  point  was  our  left  centre,  where  was  our  regiment,  and  near 
which  were  General  Meade's  headquarters. 

About  half-past  2,  by  order  of  the  Union  commander,  our  guns  for  tlie 
most  part  ceased  firing,  in  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  cool;  for  the 
object  of  tlie  Rebel  bombardment  was  divined  by  our  officers  as  the  customary 
prelude  to  a  charge. 

Now,  look  through  Union  eyes  from  Cemetery  Hill  westward.  Seel  from 
the  woods  covering  Seminary  Ridge  tliat  magnificent  line  of  men  —  a  mile 
long,  tliree  lines  deep,  and  each  line  a  double  line  —  upwards  of  15,000  strong, 
marching  with  banners  frying,  marching  as  on  dress  parade.  One  part  over- 
laps to  left,  and  another  part  to  right  the  advancing  lines.  And  they  are 
coming  towards  us  in  a  last  desperate  charge,  coining  over  an  open,  un- 
dulating field  a  mile  in  width.  Desperation  of  desperation  1  On  the  hill  is 
the  Second  Corps;  and  the  rest  of  the  Union  army  is  in  good,  strong  position 
to  right  and  left.  Now,  belch  once  more,  Union  guns!  And  the  solid  shot 
from  left  and  right  and  front  dart  at  the  desperate  men.  As  tliey  come 
nearer,  the  shell  burst  among  them;  nearer  still,  and  the  canister  rains  upon 
them.  They  arc  at  the  Emmitsburg  Road.  They  mount  the  fence.  Now, 
at  them,  menf  Commanded  "to  hold  the  fire  until  the  enemy  come  near 
enough,"  the  moment  to  strike  has  come.  And  the  infantry,  along  the  crest 
of  the  assaulted  hill,  arise  and  pour  full  into  tlie  faces  of  the  foe  the  death- 
winged  bullet.  In  front  of  us  they  fall,  or  surrender,  or  speed  back.  To  our  left 
they  press  forward;  they  touch,  at  "death  angle,"  the  stone  wall.  Tlie  brave 
Armistead  and  four  score  men  at  his  call  cross  the  wall,  only  to  drop  wounded 
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or  dead;  Armistead,  soon  to  die.  Another  2,000  surrender,  the  remainder,  not 
dead  or  helpless,  fly  to  their  rear.  And  the  glad  shout  of  victory  goes  sweep- 
ing along  the  Union  lines. 

But,  what  of  the  rcgin^cni?  Some  of  its  number  liad  been  on  the  skirmish 
line  all  day.  Lieut,  Merritt  Miller  with  others  liad  served  in  command  of  the 
skirmishers  during  the  morning;  and  another  of  our  officers,  Capt.  Samuel  C. 
Armstrong,  was  in  charge  of  the  brigade  pickets,  from  before  the  cannonading 
and  under  its  fierce  progress.  During  the  morning  the  men  hugged  the 
ground,  for  the  firing  was  hot,  the  Rebels  pouring  in  a  flank  fire  on  the  picket 
line,  from  the  houses  of  Gettysburg,  killing  and  wounding  some  of  our  men. 
About  noon,  Captain  Armstrong  withdrew  the  line  for  rest  to  the  reser\'e 
station  on  the  EniniJtsburg  Road;  and  at  this  point  they  were  under  the 
artillery  fire  which  preceded  Pickett's  charge.  The  shot  and  shell  from  both 
sides  passed  over  their  heads.  Noticing  a  lull  in  the  cannonading,  Captain 
Armstrong  looked  around  and  saw  the  Confederate  lines  marching  grandly 
down  the  slope  towards  our  men.  He  immediately  ordered  the  entire  picket  — 
reserve  and  all  whom  he  could  muster  —  about  seventy-five  all  told  —  to  fall 
in,  and  led  them  on  the  double-quick  about  300  yards  down  the  Emmitsburg 
Road,  to  get  at  the  enemy  in  tlank.  Finding  a  rail  fence  at  right  angle  to 
their  advancing  line,  some  sixty  or  seventy  yards  from  their  extreme  left, 
he  posted  his  men  along  the  rail  fence.  They  took  position  unflinchingly; 
and,  resting  their  rifles  on  the  top  of  the  fence,  took  deliberate  aim  and 
poured  a  murderous  fire  into  the  Rebel  flank,  comprising  Pettigrew's  men. 
The  Confederate  leader  afterwards  confessed  surprise  that  this  part  of  the 
charging  line  should  have  been  the  first  to  break.  To  the  Eighth  Ohio  has 
been  given  the  credit  for  the  flank  fire  which  contributed  efficiently  to  this 
result.  But,  distinct  record  should  go  into  general  history  of  Captain  Arm- 
strong's brave  and  skillful  part  of  that  important  point  of  the  battle.  From 
Captain  Armstrong's  position  the  Confederate  dead  could  be  seen  lying  in 
heaps.  Hundreds  of  the  charging  line  prostrated  themselves  on  their  backs 
in  the  Emmitsburg  Road,  and  waved  their  hats  and  handkerchiefs  in  token  of 
surrender.  Some  of  the  bravest  rushed  close  to  the  main  Union  line,  and  fell 
a  few  yards  away.  Of  the  five  officers  who  served  with  Captain  Armstrong 
in  his  brave  action,  which  aided  in  the  great  victory  secured,  he  was  the  only 
survivor.  As  he  remembers,  the  first  Confederate  line  near  his  position  was 
nearly  all  shot  down  or  captured;  the  second  line  did  not  support  the  first 
efficiently;  and  the  third  did  not  get  at  all  into  the  thick  of  the  fight 

The  greater  portion  of  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  during  Pickett's 
charge  was  immediately  behind  the  stone  wall,  at  the  place  occupied  by  the 
regiment  during  the  second  day  and  before  the  charge  made  in  the  swale,  where 
Colonel  Willard  was  killed.  The  position  was  directly  to  the  left  of  the  Bryan 
barn.  Other  troops  were  mingled  with  our  regiment  at  the  crucial  point- 
When  the  Rebel  line  broke,  our  color  sergeant,  Harrison  Clark,  sprang 
over  the  wall  and  bore  the  flag  proudly  down  the  slope  to  the  fence  skirting 
the  Emmitsburg  Road.  In  the  shelling  that  preceded  tlie  charge,  among 
others  killed  was  John  W,  Defreest,  a  near  relative  of  the  writer;  one  who 
had  passed  with  his  brother  and  his  captain,  Ephraim  Wood  of  H  Company, 
through  the  Rebel  lines  investing  Harper's  Ferry. 
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Bravely  standing  behind  that  historic  stone  wall  was  the  captain  just  named, 
who  scorned  the  defence  of  even  a  low,  field-marking  fence,  and  with  needless 
boldness  faced  death.  And  death  came.  A  bullet  pierced  his  abdomen,  and 
he  was  borne  from  the  field  to  the  hospital  at  Rock  Creek,  there  —  the  next 
day  — to  die.  Willard  D.  Green,  of  H  Company,  saw  him  the  moment  he 
was  struck.  Sergt.  Jacob  Houck  and  the  writer  kneeled  at  the  brave  dying 
man's  side,  who,  after  intense  suffering,  passed  away,  speaking  with  last  breath 
tlie  name  of  his  wife.  Captain  Wood  was  always  much  interested  in  military 
affairs.  He  was,  before  the  war,  captain  of  the  Troy  City  Artillery  Company, 
He  was  born  May  14,  1818.  He  was  a  man  of  true,  firm  principle.  He  died 
a  true  Christian. 

Capt.  Thomas  F.  Sheldon  was  also  among  the  wounded  in  the  battle.  A 
bullet  pierced  his  arm.  The  wound  was  slow  in  healing.  He  returned  to 
the  regiment  the  following  winter.  Among  others  severely  wounded  were 
comrades  Henry  Wheeler  and  Eugene  L.  Demers.  Both  of  these  men  were, 
previous  to  their  enlistment,  employees  in  the  office  of  the  Troy  Times,  the 
former  returning  to  his  old  position  and  there  remaining  until  the  present. 
Each  lost  a  leg  at  Gettysburg,  and  both  have  been  honored  since  the  war 
with  positions  of  responsibility. 

Lieuts.  Donald  GilUs.  an  accomplished  officer  and  a  brave  manj  and  Aaron 
J.  Goodrich,  were  among  the  wounded.  Lieut.  Lee  Churchill,  although  re- 
ceiving four  wounds,  held  to  his  place,  failing  to  go  to  the  rear.  He  was  a 
man  of  few  words,  but  his  fidelity  and  valor  were  proved  in  repeated  battles, 
and  his  record  continues  with  that  of  the  regiment.  Abner  Quittcrfield  lost 
an  arm  in  the  battle.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Crandell  received  several  slight 
wounds,  but  refrained  from  making  mention  of  them. 

The  fighting  on  both  sides  during  the  three  days*  battle  was  unsurpassed. 
General  Longstreet  declares  of  the  engagement  of  the  second  afternoon,  that 
it  was  "  the  best  three  hours'  fighting  ever  done  on  any  battlefield."  But  it 
was  not  a  one-sided  story.  For  two  hours  Sickles  held  his  line,  and  the  Peach 
Orchard,  at  the  salient,  was  not  fairly  penetrated  until  6  o'clock.  General 
Graham,  in  command  at  that  point,  made  a  brave  stand,  and  fell,  severely 
wounded,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  General  Sickles  himself  was  shot 
down  near  the  Trostle  House,  and  has  since  walked  a  maimed  man.  The 
evening  of  that  day  found  our  men  to  the  west  of  the  Wheatfield,  and  the 
Rebels  back  at  the  Emmitsburg  Road.  Never  did  the  Rebels  make  grander 
charge  than  on  tlic  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  and  never  was  valiant  foe  more 
valiantly  repulsed.  A  thin  line  of  men  on  Cemetery  Hill,  and  along  the  stone 
wall  turned  back  the  charge,  and  gathered  the  large  fruitage,  in  men  and 
colors,  of  victory.  Six  thousand  men  defeated  a  force  estimated  at  from 
14.000  to  19.000  strong.  As  one  Rebel  officer  came  within  our  line,  he  looked 
about  and  asked,  "  Where  are  your  men?"  He  was  pointed  to  the  line  and 
told,  "There  they  are,"  upon  which  he  said:  "If  I  had  known  that  this  is 
all  you  have,  I  would  not  have  surrendered."  General  Alexander  Hays,  in 
speech  more  emphatic  than  pious,  said  to  him:   '*  Go  back  and  try  it  over." 

As  the  battle  closed  a  shower  came  up,  and  on  the  eastern  sky  was  painted 
by  the  hand  of  God  a  beautiful  rainbow.     It  was  a  remembrancer  of  His 
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promises  to  the  world;  not  only  to  the  natural  world,  that  the  waters  of  the 
deluge  should  never  return  to  destroy  the  earth,  but  of  His  gracious  promise, 
that  Truth  and  Right  should  triumph  among  men;  and  of  His  assurances 
given  to  the  hearts  of  good  men  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  that  our 
country  should  prevail  in  its  struggle  for  Nationality  and  Liberty;  to  which 
assurance  true  hearts  clung  with  the  tenacity  of  an  earnest  Christian  faith 
through  all  the  dark  hours  of  strife  in  1862  and  the  spring  of  1863.     The 
hope  again  inspired  was  fulfilled.    The  bow  of  promise,  bent  above  the  stormy 
waves  of  rebellion,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  final  receding  of  the  fierce  strife. 
At  Gettysburg  the  tide  of  rebellion  was  turned  back  never  to  rise  so  defiantly 
again.    The  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  the  turning  point  of  the  war  at  the  East, 
as  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  was  at  the  West;  and  in  the  double  victory  the  East 
was  joined  to  the  West  in  that  onward  series  of  successes  that  overwhelmed 
the  Rebellion  and  secured  the  continuance  of  the  Union. 

The  shower  alluded  to  was  succeeded  by  a  rain  which  fell  freely,  as  if  to 
wash  the  blood-stains  from  the  earth,  and  heal  the  scarred  grotmd,  seamed  with 
shot  and  shell  and  new-made  graves.  But  oh,  it  did  not  heal  the  bruised  men 
nor  the  wounded  hearts  in  the  tens  of  thousands  of  homes.  North  and  South, 
of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  awful  strife. 

If  no  pen  can  faithfully  describe  such  a  battle  as  Gettysburg,  so  no  hand 
could  picture  the  scenes  between  the  lines  and  at  the  rear,  after  rifle  and  sword 
and  artillery  had  concluded  their  work.  Wrote  one  soldier,  detailed  to  bury 
the  dead :  "  They  lay  in  great  winrows  on  the  ground."  And  at  the  rear 
were  the  dead,  and  the  dying,  and  the  suffering  wounded.  Bams  and  houses 
were  crowded  with  wounded  men.  The  outlying  grounds  were  covered.  On 
rude  benches  the  surgeons  wrought  their  needful,  merciful  work.  The  bam  — 
on  the  Taneytown  Road,  on  the  very  battlefield  —  that  served  as  a  hospital 
for  the  men  of  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  and  of  other  regiments,  after 
the  fighting  of  the  second  day,  was  full  of  the  wounded.  The  stalls  were 
full  of  them;  the  loft  was  full;  the  yard  in  front  and  rear  was  full.  When, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  the  shelling  opened  and  the  bam  was  found 
exposed,  the  surgeons  were  directed  to  Rock  Creek,  and  the  wounded  who 
could  walk  went  with  the  surgeons,  but  many  wounded  remained.  One  man 
—  whom  the  writer  has  recently  learned  was  Hiram  D.  Qark  —  was  lying 
unconscious,  with  leg  just  amputated,  on  the  operating  bench,  midway  on 
the  floor  of  the  barn,  as  the  storm  of  shell  burst  around  the  place.  But  he 
aroused  from  the  effects  of  the  chloroform  administered,  with  a  smile  on  his 
lips,  and  remained  uncomplainingly  all  that  fearful  afternoon.  Dreadful  was 
the  night  which  followed.  The  rain  now  fell  as  in  torrents.  The  densest  dark- 
ness filled  the  woods  by  the  creek,  as  the  sad  cries  —  the  very  wailings  of  tfie 
wounded  —  peopled  the  air  with  images  of  distress.  That  night,  given  to  the 
care  of  hundreds  of  suffering  men  —  Confederates  and  Union  men  mingled  — 
remains  a  dark,  dread  memory.  But,  over  against  the  darkness  of  the  suffer- 
ing was  the  brightness  of  victory;  and  the  price  paid  in  blood  was  none  too 
great  for  the  fruitage  to  the  Nation  and  the  world.  Some  things  are  evermore 
costly;  and  they  are  the  more  prized  because  their  price  is  paid  in  blood  and 
death. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTES. 

The  One  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  New  York  Volunteers  was  recruited 
m  Rensselaer  County  and  organized  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  it  was  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service  for  three  years  on  August  27,  1862.  Maj. 
George  L.  Willard,  of  the  Eighth  U.  S.  Infantry,  was  appointed  colonel.  He 
had  seen  previous  service  in  the  War  of  tlie  Rebellion  and  in  the  Mexican 
War  as  welt.  Levin  CrandeU  was  commissioned  lieutenant  colonel,  and  James 
C.  Bush  major. 

The  regiment  left  Troy,  August  30,  1862,  and  proceeded  by  rail  to  Martins- 
burg,  Va.,  whence  a  few  days  later  it  marched  to  Harper  s  Ferry.  After  par- 
ticipating in  the  defence  of  that  point  in  which  a  few  of  its  number  were  killed 
and  wounded,  the  regiment  together  with  the  rest  of  the  garrison,  over  11,500 
in  all,  was  surrendered  to  the  Confederates  on  September  15,  1862.  With  the 
oilier  captured  troops,  the  men  were  sent  under  parole  to  Camp  Douglas, 
Chicago,  to  remain  there  while  awaiting  exchange,  which  was  eflfected  No- 
vember 22d.  The  regiment  was  then  ordered  back  to  Virginia,  where  it  was 
attached  to  Casey's  Division,  in  the  defences  of  Washington,  and  encamped 
at  Centreville  until  June  24,  1863,  when  it  joined  the  Second  Corps,  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  marched  away  to  Gettysburg.  Gen.  Alex.  Hays  who 
commanded  the  brigade  while  at  Centreville  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
division,  and  Colonel  Willard  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  brigade,  which 
was  composed  of  four  New  York  regiments, —  the  Thirty-ninth.  One  hun- 
dred and  eleventh,  One  hundred  and  twenty-fifth,  and  One  hundred  and 
twenty-sixth. 

Under  command  of  Colonel  Crandell  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-fifth 
fought  at  Gettysburg  where  it  lost  139  in  killed  and  wounded.  Colonel  Wil- 
lard was  killed  while  in  command  of  the  brigade,  and  Crandell  was  promoted 
colonel.  Ma;.  A,  B.  Mycr  was  made  lieutenant  colonel,  and  CapL  S.  C.  Arm- 
strong, major. 

The  regiment  was  actively  engaged  at  Auburn  and  Bristoe  Station,  in 
October,  losing  36  men  in  those  affairs.  Capt.  William  H.  Plumb  was  mortally 
wounded  at  Bribtoe  Station. 

Colonel  Crandell  being  absent  on  recruiting  service,  Lieut.  Col.  Aaron  B. 
Mycr  was  in  command  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  He  was  mortally 
wounded  in  this  engagement,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Capt.  George  E. 
Lemon.  Color  Scrgt.  Harrison  Clark  carried  his  flag  within  ten  feet  of  the 
enemy's  line,  where  he  fell  with  his  leg  shattered  by  a  rifle  bail.  Colonel  Myer, 
who  at  that  time  had  not  yet  fallen,  assisted  in  binding  Clark's  wound  and  |>ro- 
moted  him  to  a  lieutenantcy  on  the  field.  As  Clark  fell  the  (lag  was  seized  by 
Philip  Brady,  of  Company  I,  but  he  was  soon  killed  while  waving  the  colors 
in  advajice  of  tlic  men. 

A  few  days  later,  at  Spotsylvania,  the  gfallant  old  regiment  was  again  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  forming  part  of  the  storming  column  that  moved  against 
the  enemy's  works  at  daybreak  on  the  12th  of  May,  1864.  Capt.  E.  P.  Jones, 
commanding  the  regiment,  was  killed  in  this  assault,  and  Lieutenants  Clapp  and 
Cleminshaw  were  mortally  wounded.  Michael  Burke,  of  Company  D,  cap- 
tured a  battle  flag,  but  was  shot  down  in  the  act,  falling  with  a  bullet  through 
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'us  breast.     In  the  two  battles  of  the  Wilderness  and  Spotsylvania  the  One 
hundred  and  twenty-fifih  lost  118  in  killed  and  wounded. 

On  May  2<;th.  Colonel  Crandell  retume<l  from  recruiting  service  and  re- 
sunied  comman'l.  The  repiment  was  enjjajjed  at  the  North  Anna.  Totopoto- 
moy  Creek,  and  Cold  Harbor,  with  further  losses  in  ofticers  and  men.  Uen- 
tenant  Green  was  mortally  woimded  in  the  fijjht  of  May  30th  at  Totopotomoy. 

In  the  assault  on  Petersburj?.  June  i6th.  the  decimated  ranks  were  thinned 
afrain.  Forty-four  c:oo«i  men  went  down,  one-third  of  whom  were  killed.  An- 
other color  ssergeant.  A.  B.  Green,  was  killed  in  this  affair.  Colonel  Crandell 
wa«  wounded  by  a  piece  of  shell  that  struck  him  in  the  face.  Lieutenants 
Brian  and  Coleman  were  fatally  wounded. 

In  the  affair  at  the  Weldon  Railroad,  June  22d.  the  regiment  lost  several  men 
who  were  captured  by  the  enemy,  while  three  more  officers. —  Adjutant  Miller, 
an'!  Lieutenants  Hull  and  Barnes, —  received  their  death  blow  on  that  dis- 
astrous, ill-managed  field. 

In  addition  to  the  minor  battles  of  Reams*  Station.  Deep  Bottom,  Straw- 
beny-  Plains,  and  Hatchers  Run.  the  regiment  was  daily  engaged  during  the 
siege  of  Petersburg  —  from  July  16.  1864,  to  -April  i.  1865  —  on  the  picket 
line  and  in  the  trendies  with  frequent  and  continuous  losses  of  men  from 
wound N  or  by  sickness  caused  by  constant  exposure.  After  the  affair  at 
Reams'  Station,  Capt.  Xelson  Penfield  was  in  command,  the  colonel  having; 
been  placed  previously  in  charge  of  the  brigade. 

Colonel  Crandell  resigned  December  14.  1864.  after  a  distinguished  and 
honorable  term  01  ser\'ice.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lieut.  Col.  Joseph  Hyde, 
who  had  entered  the  regiment  originally  as  a  lieutenant  in  Company  H. 

On  March  29.  1865.  the  men  broke  camp  and,  crossing  Hatcher's  Run, 
entered  on  their  last  campaign.  The  regiment  was  still  in  the  Third  Brigade 
fMadill's),  First  Division  Qliles's).  Second  Corps  (Humphreys').  On  April 
2d,  the  regiment  took  part  in  the  charge  of  Miles's  Division  on  the  Confederate 
works  at  Sutherland's  Station,  a  bloody  affair  in  which  CapL  John  Quay  was 
killed.  The  brigafle  sutfered  severely  in  this  attack.  Colonel  Madill  being  badly 
wounded.  In  the  subsequent  battles  of  the  Second  Corps  prior  to  Lee's  sur- 
render at  .ApT'Omattox,  the  regiment  was  present  but  suffered  only  a  slight  loss. 

Alter  marching  in  the  Grand  Review  at  Washington  it  proceeded  to  Troy, 
X.  Y.,  v.:iere  the  men  received  their  final  pavment  and  muster-out  on  June 

15.  1^5- 

During  its  various  campaigns  and  battles  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-fifth 
New  Yor'r:  sustained  a  los*;  of  15  officers  and  112  enlisted  men,  killed  or  mor- 
tally wounricd:  i  ofricer  and  112  enlisted  men  who  died  of  disease,  accidents, 
or  in  Confe'lcrate  prisons:  total  deaths,  240.  out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  1,248. 
Cfi  the  113  v.lio  'lied  of  disease,  58  died  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  total 
of  ::il!cd  an^I  wounded  in  all  its  battles  amounted  to  464. 

The  regiment  was  engaged  or  present  at  lian^r's  Ferry.  Gettysburg,  Bris- 
toe  Station,  .Auburn.  Mine  Run.  Morton's  Ford.  Wilderness.  Po  River,  Spot- 
>ylvr.nia.  X.-rth  Anna.  To:opoto:noy.  Cold  Harbor.  Jenisalem  Road.  Peters- 
!)urg  Assault,  Deep  i^ottorr.  Reair.s'  Stativni.  Strawberry  Plains.  Hatcher's 
Run.  Siege  of  Peters'. urg.  White  (.^ak  Koavl.  Sutherland's  Station,  Fall  of 
Petersburg,  Sailor's  Creek,  Farmville,  .\ppomaito.x. 
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(Front.) 
126th  new  YORK 

INFANTRY 

8d  brig.  3d  DIV. 

2d  corps 

JULY  3d,  1863. 

(Reverse.) 

The  regiment  was  in  position  two  hundred  yards 

at  the  left,  july  2,  until  7  p.  m.,  when  the 

brigade  was  conducted  thirteen  hundred  yards 

further  to  the  left,  and  the  regiment  with 

the  ilith  n.  y.  and  i25th  n.  y.,  charged  the 

ENEMY   IN   THE   SWALE,    NEAR   THE   SOURCE   OF    PlUM    RuN, 

driving  them  therefrom  and  advancing  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  yards  beyond,  towards  the 
Emuitsburg  Road,  to  a  position  indicated  by 
A  monument  on  Sickles  Avenue.    At  dark  the 

regiment  returned   to   near    ITS    FORMER    POSITION. 

In  the  afternoon  of  July  3»  it  took  this 
position  and  assisted  in  repulsing  the 

charge  of  the  enemy,  CAPTURING  THREE  STANDS 
OF   COLORS   AND    MANY    PRISONERS. 


Number  engaged  Killed 

Officers               30  5 

Enlisted  Men   425  35 
Total  engaged  455 


Wounded 

9 
172 

Total  Losses 


Missing 


10 

231 


(Right  Side.) 
The  regiment  participated  in  iiik  following  engagements: 


Harper's  Ferry, 
Gettysburg, 
Auburn  Ford, 
Bristoe  Station, 
Mine  Run. 
Morton's   Ford, 
Wilderness, 


Po  River, 
Spotsylvania, 
North  Anna, 
Totopotomoy, 
Cold  Harbor, 

PETERSIirKG, 

Deep  Bottom, 


Strawberry  Pi-ains, 
Reams'  Station. 
Boydton  Plank  Road, 

Sin-HERLAND'S   STATION, 

Farmville, 
Appomattox. 


(Uft  Side.) 

Colonel  Eliakim  Sherrill, 

Born  February  16.  1813. 

Died  July  4,  1863. 

Ser\'ed  as  Member  op  Congress 

and  State  Senator. 

Entered  the  U.  S.  Military  Service 

AS  Colonel  of  the  T2r)TH  N.  Y. 

Infantry  in   1862. 

Mortally  wounded  July  3,  1863. 

While  in  command  of  his  brigade. 
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126th  regiment  INFANTRY. 
October  3,  1888. 

Address  of  Hon.  John  Raines. 
Comrades: 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  recite  the  record  of  the  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
sixth  Regiment.  Its  deeds  of  heroic  valor  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  our 
country.  Through  disasters  and  struggles  to  a  glorious  triumph,  every  step 
of  the  way  is  marked  by  that  fortitude  and  high  courage  which  were  char- 
acteristic of  the  true  soldiers  who  composed  its  ranks. 

From  Harper's  Ferry  to  Appomattox,  on  more  than  twenty  battlefields,  its 
dead  are  buried.  During  twenty-five  years  the  sighing  winds  have  sung  none 
too  sad  a  requiem  above  the  graves  where  rest  the  remains  of  those  who  fell 
on  this  field  of  sad,  yet  glorious  memories. 

It  was  fifty  years  before  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  that  Eliakim  Sherrill,  the 
colonel  of  our  regiment,  was  bom. 

Like  Grant,  he  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  and  tanner.  Those  who  knew  him 
best  in  civil  life  early  recognized  his  worth.  When  but  thirty-four  years  of 
age  he  was  called  to  represent  his  district  in  Congress,  and  seven  years  later 
he  occupied  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  Empire  State.  When  in  i860  he  re- 
moved to  Geneva,  we  knew  we  had  received  a  valuable  addition  to  the  number 
of  our  public-spirited  citizens. 

I  am  proud  to  say  he  was  my  personal  friend,  and  I  well  remember  when 
in  1861,  a  year  before  the  One  hundred  and  tAventy-sixth  Regiment  was  or- 
ganized, and  immediately  after  the  disaster  at  Bull  Run,  I  went  with  his  ap- 
proval to  Auburn,  where  the  Seventy-fifth  was  being  organized,  to  ascertain 
whether  an  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  he  could  aid  in  placing  some 
companies  from  Ontario  County  in  that  regiment,  whose  fortunes  he  should 
share. 

Had  that  project  been  accomplished,  the  name  and  fame  of  Sherrill  would 
not  to-day  be  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  Regi- 
ment and  of  the  old  Twenty-sixth  Senatorial  District. 

But  the  organization  of  the  Seventy-fifth  had  been  perfected,  and  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  when  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  was  formed,  it  had  the 
benefit  of  his  dignified  and  courteous  intercourse,  his  moral  example,  and  was 
inspired  by  his  lofty  courage,  until  on  this  fateful  field,  at  the  moment  of 
triumph  when  the  rising  tide  of  rebellion  broke  against  the  solid  rock  of  the 
Third  Brigade  of  the  Third  Division  of  the  Second  Corps,  and  their  comrades 
on  either  flank,  and  while  in  command  of  the  brigade,  the  fatal  bullet  found 
its  mark  and  Sherrill  died;  and  there  fell  with  him  on  this  field  40  killed  and 
181  wounded  of  the  sons  of  Yates,  Seneca,  and  Ontario,  who  had  followed  the 
colors  of  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  Regiment  where  Sherrill  led. 

To-day  we  have  come  from  our  distant  homes,  with  hearts  imbued  with 
mingled  feelings  of  gratitude  for  what  was  done  here,  and  regret  for  the  precious 
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blood  shed  here,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  and  loving  remembrance  to  those 
who  wcrt  near  and  dear  to  us  —  our  heroic  dead. 

In  commemoration  of  their  worth,  of  their  valor,  and  of  their  gallant  deeds, 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  tlie  citizens  of  Seneca,  Yates  and  OnUrio  have 
erected  to  their  memory  this  monument,  which  shall  stand  through  long  years, 
to  call  afresh  to  the  minds  of  the  generations  of  our  sons  and  daughters  who 
shall  come  after  us,  thoughts  of  the  heroic  sacrifices  and  unconquerable  valor 
of  the  men  who,  in  the  perilous  days  of  '61  and  '65,  when,  for  a  space,  it 
seemed  as  though  the  foundation  of  our  government  would  be  destroyed,  laid 
anew  the  corner-stone,  cemented  it  with  their  blood,  and  by  their  courage  and 
devotion  secured  to  us  an  heritage  of  free-loni.  of  equal  laws,  and  just  govern- 
ment. 

As  the  years  follow  each  other,  the  sun  in  its  course  shall  shine  upon  it  and 
the  sentinel  stars  keep  their  silent  watch  above  it.  Yet  far  more  enduring  than 
the  shaft  we  have  erected,  shall  be  that  grandest  of  all  monuments  to  their 
valor  and  patriotism  —  the  land  they  and  their  comrades  saved,  the  Nation 
they  redeemed. 

What  hand  shall  paint,  what  mind  shall  conceive,  or  what  tongue  tell,  the 
magnificent  splendors  of  that  creation  of  that  monument,  whose  base  covers 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf,  resting  alike  on  East  and 
West,  and  on  North  and  Soutli. —  that  monument,  which  shall  stand  "Amid 
the  solitude  of  time,  beneath  whose  shade  worlds  may  moulder,  and  above 
whose  summit  eternity  must  play."  As  the  years  recede  and  the  events  of 
the  past  become  a  faint  recollection,  the  curtain  of  forgetfulness  is  drawn  closer 
and  closer  about  the  deeds  which,  as  they  transpired,  filled  the  whole  world 
with  awe. 

The  achievements  of  great  leaders  may  indeed  be  indelibly  impressed  upon 
the  pages  of  the  nation's  annals,  and  the  names  of  Washington,  Lincoln  and 
Grant  be  as  household  words  through  all  time.  Men  will  not,  perhaps,  forget 
that  Vicksburg,  Winchester,  Gettysburg,  and  a  hundred  other  glorious  fieldi 
were  fought  and  won,  but  who  shall  tell  of  the  bravery,  of  the  gallant  deeds 
of  individual  daring,  done  by  vast  hosts  of  those  who  served  as  faithfully  at 
Hancock  or  Meade,  as  Hooker  or  Tliomas.  and  fell  with  a  consciousness  of  a 
duty  well  performed?  Aye,  who  of  you  to-day  can  tell  me  the  names  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  b  ittles  of  the  war,  or  make  a  correct  roster  of  the  officers  of  the 
regiment  in  which  you  served.  To-day  145,000  of  our  dead,  of  the  men  who 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  a  bulwark  between  the  North  and  the  hosts  of 
rebellion,  rest  in  our  national  cemeteries,  in  graves  at  the  head  of  which  is 
inscribed  the  sad  word  "  Unknown/'  Yes,  of  the  300,000  of  our  fathers^ 
brothers,  husbands,  and  sons,  who  marched  from  our  presence  in  the  full  flush 
of  lusty  manhood  — "  bearing  in  strong  right  hands  the  safety  of  the  land, 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  North,"  but  alas  who  never  came  back  to  the  em- 
brace of  loved  ones  who  waited  for  their  coming — 145,000  steep  in  graves, 
upon  whose  grassy  mound,  not  eye  of  mother,  wife  or  sister  shall  drop  the 
tear  of  sorrow,  nor  hand  of  comrade  strew  the  flowers  of  springtime,  in  pat- 
riotic remembrance,  save  as  an  offering  to  the  "  unknown  dead." 
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•*  He  was  by  my  side  as  we  marched  at  double-quick  to  the  sound  of  the 
enemy's  guns."  *'  He  was  in  front  of  me  in  line  of  battle  as  we  made  the 
fearful  charge."  "As  the  line  was  driven  back  I  saw  him  fall."  "He  may 
have  been  killed,  or  if  wounded  is  captured,  but  he  never  came  back."  Such 
is  the  brief  record,  such  the  message  which,  perchance  sent  by  faithful  com- 
rades, reaches  the  eye  and  pierces  the  heart  of  wife  or  mother  as  she 

•'  Stretches  despairing  hands 
Out  to  the  blood-red  battlefields 
Which  crimson  the  Southern  sands, 
As  she  waitcth  and  watchcth  for  one 
Who  has  never  come  back  from  that  Southern  land, 
Though  the  terrible  war  is  done." 

To  know  his  fate  would  be  a  relief;  to  know  him  dead  by  the  sudden  rifle 
shot,  were  not  so  terrible;  but  oh!  to  think  him  a  prisoner,  brings  to  the  mind 
the  awful  thought  of  Andersonville  and  Salisbury,  with  their  accumulation  of 
horrors  which  can  hardly  be  imagined,  and  have  never  been  told  —  of  Ander- 
sonville with  13,714  graves,  of  Salisbury  with  12,126  graves,  the  occupants  of 
12,032  of  which  arc  **  unknown  dead  "  —  25,840  men  to  whom  grim  death 
even  was  welcome  as  a  relief  from  torture.  Some  of  your  sons  sleep  there; 
some  of  the  men  from  Yates,  Seneca,  and  Ontario,  who  served  with  you,  are 
at  rest  there. 

There  they  await  the  reveille,  which  shall  be  sounded  at  the  order  of  the 
"  Great  Conmiandcr,"  when  shall  be  gathered  the  dust  of  all  who  sleep,  and 
the  vast  army  oi  the  buried,  no  longer  "  imknown,"  shall  pass  in  review  before 
the  "  God  of  Hattles." 

I'ntil  that  day  shall  come,  let  all  the  generations  of  men  watch  and  pray  that 
over  them  shall  float  no  Rebel  flag. 

As  memory  tlios  back,  let  me  draw  for  you  a  picture  on  the  canvas  of  the 
past.  It  is  a  lovely  ilay  in  June.  The  blue  sky  smiles  above  forests  clad  in 
the  green  vesture  of  sununer:  the  fields,  rich  with  the  promise  of  an  abundant 
harvest,  gladden  the  eyes  of  the  patient  toilers,  and  from  grassy  meadow  to 
tree-clad  mountain  top  we  seem  to  hear,  as  now,  the  echo  of  "  that  voice  "  pro- 
claiming "  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men."  In  the  midst  of  this  restful 
scene  nestles  a  pleasant  village.  The  merchant  is  busy  at  his  desk;  the  student 
at  his  task,  the  laborer  at  his  toil,  the  good  housewife  at  her  work,  while  the 
merry  laughter  of  children  at  their  play  fall  upon  the  ear.  But  in  a  few  hours 
all  this  is  changed.  The  merchant  with  startled  look  and  foreboding  heart 
abandons  his  counting-house,  the  student  hastens  from  his  task,  the  laborer 
ceases  from  his  toil,  the  matron  looks  from  the  window  with  anxious  gaze, 
the  laughter  of  the  children  is  hushed,  as  they  gather  with  blanched  faces 
within  the  shelter  of  the  homes  of  Gettysburg. 

Out  upon  the  highway  leading  down  to  this  old  town,  the  rising  columns 
of  dust  indicate  that  others  than  the  solitarj'  traveler  are  approaching,  and 
s<.H)n  the  sound  of  rapidly  beating  hoofs  and  the  rattle  of  sabres  is  heard,  and 
in  u  moment  there  bursts  upon  tlie  bewildered  gaie  the  advance  guard  of  the 
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"  Army  of  the  Potomac."  On  through  the  dusty  streets  they  pass,  and  now 
the  columns  of  blue,  under  the  starr>'  flag  of  the  Union,  follow  with  hurrying 
feet,  out  to  the  fruitful  fields  heyond,  trampling  to  the  earth  the  waving  grain, 
and  rapidly  forming  in  battle  array  seeking  the  foe.  Lee,  with  an  audacity 
bom  of  overconfidence  and  some  successes,  has  abandoned  his  line  of  tlie 
Rappahannock,  swept  northward  through  the  Valley,  across  the  Potomac,  over 
the  mountains  and  has  penetrated  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Susquehanna.  It 
seems  for  a  brief  space  as  if  no  power  could  stay  the  onward  march  of  his 
columns.  But  at  last  he  turns,  and  hoping  with  one  grand  effort  to  crush  his 
ancient  foe,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  establish  his  Confederacy  upon  the 
wreck  of  the  Union,  he  hazards  all,  and  directs  the  march  of  his  scattered 
divisions  upon  the  village  of  Gettysburg.  And  now  the  storm  of  battle  rages 
in  all  its  fury. 

''It  is  a  glorious  sight  for  one 
Who  has  no  son  or  brother  there,'* 


It  is  indeed  a  struggle  of  giants,  and  day  after  day  with  changing  fortunes 
is  it  continued,  until  at  last  amid  the  roar  of  300  cannons  charged  for  slaughter, 
and  with  the  furious  onset  of  18,000  men,  the  storm  is  over,  and  from  this 
very  spot  hurled  back,  the  beaten  foe,  with  what  haste  he  may,  betakes  himself 
to  the  fastnesses  of  the  Wilderness,  there  to  await  the  fate  which  culminates 
at  Appomattox. 

A  few  brief  months  have  passed  away  and  here,  upon  "  Cemetery  Ridge," 
which  in  those  July  days  had  been  so  thickly  sown  with  cannon  and  rifle  balls, 
has  been  prepared  with  loving  hands,  the  last  resting  places  of  many  who,  in 
those  three  days  of  battle,  had  filled  to  the  full  the  measure  of  the  patriot 
soldier's  devotion  to  his  country  and  her  flag. 

Here  have  been  gathered  from  the  Peach  Orchard  and  the  Wheatfield, 
from  Round  Top  and  the  Devil's  Den,  from  Cemetery  Hill  and  Gulp's  Hill, 
from  Ziegler's  Grove,  the  Railroad  Cut,  and  from  all  this  gory  field,  the  mangled 
bodies  of  3,555  Union  dead.  Here  they  arc  at  rest;  above  them  floats  the 
flag  they  and  their  comrades  carried  to  victory.  Here  within  this  "  city  of 
the  dead  "  are  assembled  many  of  the  great  men  of  the  Nation. 

Here  is  Lincoln,  on  whose  rugged  face  seems  to  rest  the  shadow  of  a  great 
sorrow;  and  whose  heart  Is  lifted  to  God  in  the  prayer  "that  the  dead  there 
buried  may  not  have  died  in  vain."  Can  it  be  that,  as  with  far-off  look  he 
scans  the  field  where  these  men  fought,  he  sees  foreshadowed  the  fate  that 
is  before  him,  or  can  feel  upon  his  brow  the  pressure  of  his  crown  of  martyr- 
dom? Here  too  are  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  his  counsellors  through  all  the 
weary  years.  Here  also  the  eloquent  Everett,  whose  silver  tongue  is  to  tell 
of  the  deeds  of  heroes  themselves  have  made  immortal.  Here  a  vast  con- 
course are  met  to  redcdicate  this  field  of  death,  so  lately  sulphurous  with  the 
smoke  of  blazing  cannon,  and  sodden  with  the  blood  of  thousands,  and  so 
Lincoln  speaks: 

"  Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  con- 
tinent a  new  Nation,  conceived  in  Liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.     Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war. 
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testing  whether  that  Nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can 
long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  are  met  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  a  final  resting  place  of  tliose  who  gave  their  lives 
that  that  Nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this. 

"  But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  can- 
not hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men  living  and  dead  who  struggled  here 
have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little 
note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here;  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  that  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us ;  that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  the  Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom;  and  that  the  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Thus  with  imposing  array  and  in  grand  presence  was  dedicated  the  field  o^ 
Gettysburg.  But  the  sentiment  which  moved  the  heart  of  Lincoln,  which 
inspired  Everett,  and  found  expression  in  the  acclaim  of  the  people  gathered 
there,  has  stirvived  the  fleeting  years,  and  has  prompted  you  to  aid  in  erecting 
and  dedicating  this  monument  to  the  dead  and  living  of  the  One  htmdred 
and  twenty-sixth. 

It  is  tlie  same  sentiment  which  has  inspired  the  people  of  our  Empire  State 
to  say  that  to  every  organization  from  our  State  which  took  part  in  this  battle, 
a  suitable  monument  shall  be  erected  to  commemorate  the  valor  and  sacrifices 
of  her  sons,  and  that  all  viewing  this  historic  spot  may  know  that  here  the 
men  of  New  York  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  those  of  Massachusetts, 
Ohio,  and  of  all  this  Northland,  in  resisting  to  the  death  the  desperate  designs 
of  a  traitorous  oligarchy.  Who  were  they  to  whom  this  day  we  ascribe  all 
honor,  to  whom  we  dedicate  this  monument?  They  were  our  kin,  "our 
boys,"  who,  when  they  went  out  from  our  firesides,  were  followed  by  our 
prayers,  and  whose  death  filled  our  homes  with  mourning.  Of  such  were 
the  million  who  composed  our  armies.  Tliey  who  stood  with  McClellan  in  the 
Seven  Days,  they  who  stormed  Mary'c's  Heights  with  Bumstde,  who  won 
Vicksburg,  who  hurled  back  the  veterans  of  Lee  on  this  bloody  field,  who 
marched  with  Sherman  from  Atlanta  to  the  Sea,  and  with  Grant  from  the 
Wilderness  to  Appomattox,  were  not  hired  mercenaries  who  shed  their  blood 
for  a  price,  and  whose  trade  was  slaughter.  They  were  men  who  thought  as 
they  fought,  men  who  knew  the  issue  that  depended  on  their  valor.  To  them 
patriotism  was  not  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel,  or  the  flag  of  their  country 
an  unmeaning  symbol. 

They  were  face  to  face  with  the  issue  that  for  long  years  the  wisest  of  the 
l^ation  had  sought  to  avert.  Compromise  afto"  compromise  had  been  sub- 
mitted to,  in  the  vain  hope  that  white-winged  Peace  might  continue  here 
to  abide.  For  nearly  a  century  the  country  had  remained  part  slave  and 
part  free,  and  that  tliis  condition  could  not  long  endure  seemed  but  an  idle 
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prophecy.  Tt  was  difficult  to  realize  that  God  rules  in  the  affairs  of  nations  as 
of  men ;  that  for  an  act  of  injustice  inflicted  to-day  compensation  must  be  made 
to-morrow.  It  might  have  been  remembered  that  as  the  groans  and  tears 
wrung  from  the  Israelitish  slaves  by  Egyptian  taskmasters  were  by  the  fiat  of 
the  Almighty  visited  in  judgment  by  all  the  plagues  which  swarmed  upon  the 
people,  and  the  rushing  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  so  the  accumulated  wrongs  of 
a  century  of  oppression,  piled  upon  the  backs  of  sable  bondmen  and  women, 
might  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Omniscient  demand  as  an  atonement  the  sacrifices 
of  the  first-bom  in  all  the  homes  ol  America;  and  so  the  sins  of  tlie  fathers 
were  visited  upon  the  children,  and  there  fell  upon  our  generation  the  awful 
infliction  of  judgment.  Surely  the  Ange!  of  Death  passed  by  but  few  house- 
holds»  and  in  the  Red  Sea  of  battle  was  overwhelmed  not  only  the  oppressor, 
but  they  who  had  complicity  in  the  wrongs. 

No  army  could  have  been  raised  to  release  the  bondmen  from  their  chains. 
Year  after  the  year  the  rivets  were  tightened;  but  when  the  bondmen's  masters 
reached  out  to  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  —  the  Constitution  —  to  destroy  it, 
raised  their  hands  against  the  Union  and  tore  down  the  flag,  there  was  heard, 
as  it  were,  the  sound  of  many  waters,  "  We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham, 
three  hundred  thousand  more,"  And  amid  the  clash  of  sabres,  the  crash  of 
musketry,  the  bursting  of  shells,  and  the  roar  of  cannon,  was  bom  the  new 
and  better  Union.  And  now,  from  the  battlements  of  the  skies,  looking  down 
on  the  piled  shackles  stricken  from  the  limbs  of  4,000,000  sbves,  the  souls  of 
the  martyred  Lincoln  and  his  brave  boys  in  blue  can  realize  at  last  that  "a 
Nation  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  can  endure;"  that  this  generation  will  transmit  to  its  posterity 
unimpaired  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  while 
upon  that  flag, 

Flag  of  our  free  hearts,  hope,  and  horae^ 

By  Angef  hands  to  valor  given  — 

no  stain  of  humiliation  rests. 

On  every  hand  in  public  park  and  square,  as  well  as  in  *'  God's  Acre,"  and 
on  this  battlefield,  monuments  and  statues  to  the  honored  dead  are  multiplied. 

But  now  and  again  we  hear  the  voice  of  some  utilitarian,  who  sees  no  benefit 
in  anything  in  the  heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  which  yields  not 
cent  per  cent  on  the  investment,  ask  what  is  the  use  of  this  expenditure?  Wliat 
benefit  do  we  or  the  world  derive  from  these  piles  of  monumental  marble  or 
granite?  Is  not  this  building  of  monuments  a  mere  sentiment?  True,  my 
friend,  this  is  only  the  expression  of  a  sentiment,  of  an  emotion  of  the  soul  of 
man.  Do  you  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  sentiment  rules  the  world?  It  is 
the  power  which  prompts  to  noble  actions  and  great  deeds.  Tell  me  the 
motive  wliich  prompted  the  sons  of  tlie  thrifty  farmers  of  Yates,  Seneca,  and 
Ontario,  heirs  to  your  fruitful  acres,  the  pride  of  your  homes,  who  were  to  be 
the  staflf  and  comfort  of  your  old  age  —  your  sons  who  enjoyed  all  the  ad- 
vantages your  means  could  command  —  to  abandon  all  for  the  privations  of 
camp,  the  hardships  of  the  march,  the  terrors  of  the  hospital;  to  face  the  storm 
of  battle  and  tlie  horrors  of  the  prison  pen?    It  was  nothmg  but  a  sentiment  — 
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the  sentiment  of  loyalty.  Since  the  war  what  binds  together  the  300,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Grand  Army,  and  prompts  them  each  year  to  contribute  of  their 
meagre  substance  thousands  upon  thousands  to  the  rehef  of  their  needy  com- 
rades?    It  is  nothing  but  sentiment,  the  sentiment  of  fraternity  and  charity. 

Pray  tell  me  what  but  a  sentiment  for  twenty  years  caused  this  great  people 
from  East  to  West,  in  every  city,  village,  and  hamlet,  so  often  as  the  30th  of 
May  recurs,  to  offer  at  the  shrine  of  patribt  graves  the  incense  of  grateful 
hearts?  So  the  monuments  we  raise  to  commemorate  great  events,  to  per- 
petuate the  names  and  deeds  of  heroes,  are  tributes  paid  through  sentiment. 
But  they  teach  important  lessons. 

In  Trafalgar  Square,  in  the  city  of  London,  stands  a  monument  to  England's 
great  Admiral  Nelson,  and  inscribed  thereon  are  the  words,  "  England  ex- 
pects every  man  to  do  his  duty."  This  monument,  these  words,  can  have 
but  one  effect  upon  the  generations.  There,  before  the  eyes  of  each  English- 
man, in  more  impressive  form  than  speech  of  orator  or  record  of  historian,  is 
an  object  lesson  in  patriotism.  There  he  sees  embodied  the  glory  of  grand 
achievement,  of  great  victories,  and  as  he  looks  his  heart  swells  with  pride 
at  the  thought  that  he,  too,  is  an  Englishman. 

In  the  Capital  City  of  this  Nation  there  towers  towards  the  heavens  the 
grand  shaft  which  a  grateful  people  have  erected  in  honor  of  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  and  there  it  shall  remain  during  the  centuries  to 
come,  to  speak  to  the  millions  who  shall  succeed  us,  of  the  wisdom,  of  the 
fortitude,  the  patriotism  of  Washington. 

This  monument  which,  as  the  result  of  the  generosity  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  of  your  efforts,  we  dedicate  to-day,  shall  also  teach  the  lessons  of 
loyalty,  of  obedience  to  law  —  of  the  duty  of  sacrifice  for  country  and  the 
right.  To  those  in  whose  honor  it  has  been  erected,  life  was  as  sweet  as  it  is 
to  you,  home  and  loved  ones  as  dear, —  yet  for  country  tliey  gave  up  all.  They 
suffered  not  alone,  and  to-day  this  shaft  seems  to  me  to  commemorate  also 
the  bravery  and  the  suffering  of  the  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters  of  your  heroic 
dead. 

To  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  battle  while  the  reaper  Death  claims  his  victims 
on  either  hand,  to  suffer  on  beds  of  pain  in  hospital,  or  to  endure  the  tortures 
of  the  prison  pen  was  indeed  most  terrible;  but  to  feel  the  agony  which  crushes 
the  heart  of  mother,  wife,  or  sister,  as  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  she 
waits  and  watches  for  one  of  whom  no  tidings  come,  is  torture  almost  unbear- 
able. When  the  final  history  of  these  days  shall  be  written  the  saddest  page 
therein  will  be  that  which  shall  record  her  sufferings,  blotted  as  it  will  be  by 
the  tears  of  mourners  who  can  never  be  comforted,  each  word  a  sob,  each  line 
the  record  of  a  broken  heart,  while  its  brightest  page  will  be  that  which  shall 
be  illumined  by  the  record  of  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  which  marked  the  loyal 
women  of  the  North. 

My  friends,  our  pleasant  duty  is  nearly  completed.  We  have  spoken  of 
our  dead.  Could  those  heroes  speak  to  us  to-day,  they  would  in  words  of  no 
uncertain  sound  remind  us  of  our  duty  to  the  living.  While  we  raise  in 
their  honor  the  enduring  monument,  we  should  hear  in  that  solemn  presence 
a  voice  exhorting  us  to  renew  our  pledges  to  aid  those  whom  they  left  among 
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ns,  a  sacred  charge  upon  the  Nation's  gratitude  —  the  soldier's  widow  and 
orphan.  Were  they  visible  to  mortal  eye  we  should  see  them  with  unmoving 
finger  point  to  the  almshouses  of  the  land,  from  within  whose  weary  portals 
12,000  veterans,  forced  by  cruel  necessity  to  find  shelter  from  the  tempests 
of  adversity  which  beat  upon  their  battered  forms  and  have  wrecked  their 
hopes,  hold  out  beseeching  hands  when,  with  a  voice  that  should  reach  even 
the  ear  of  dead  conscience,  they  ask, —  is  it  thus  that  a  great  Nation  redeems 
its  pledges  to  the  men  whose  valor  opened  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  the 
Gulf,  who  marched  with  Sherman  from  Atlanta  to  the  3ea,  who  rolled  back 
the  rising  tide  of  rebellion  from  the  heights  of  Gettysburg,  and  won  victory 
with  Grant  at  Appomattox? 

Let  those  who  should,  heed  the  lesson.    Let  us  all  remember. 


"  Till  memories  fade, 

Their  loyalty  the  grand  old  Union  saves, 
And  o'er  each   sacred  mound  the  old  flag  waves; 
Thank  God.  our  dead,  who  sleep  in  Southern  graves^ 
Rest  'neath  iu  shade." 
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(TABLET.) 

WILLARD'S  BRIGADE. 

TjfE  3D  Brigade  of  the  30  Division,  2d  Corps  was  conducted  by 
General  Hancock  at  seven  o'clock  p.  m.,  July  2,  1863,  from  near  Zieg- 
ler's  Grove  to  the  rear  of  a  bushy  swale  along  Plum  Run;  the  39TH 

N.   Y.,  COMMANDED  BY  MaJOR   HuGO  HiLDEBRANDT,  FACED   LEFT  TO   GUARD 

against  a  flank  and  rear  attack;  the  i25th  n.  y.  commanded  by  col. 
Levin  Crandall,  took  position  on  the  left;  the  I26th  N.  Y.  com- 
manded BY  Col.  Eliakim  Sherrill,  in  the  center;  and  the  iiith  N.  Y., 
commanded  by  Col.  C.  D.  MacDougall  on  the  right;  and  charged  the 
13TH,  17TH  AND  i8th  Miss.,  regiments  of  Barksdale's  Brigade  in  line  in 

THE  thicket  and  DROVE  THEM  THROUGH  THE  SWALE  AND  UP  THE  SLOPE 
TOWARDS  THE  EmmiTSBURG  RoAD  TO  WITHIN  317  YARDS  DUE  EAST  FROM 
THIS  POSITION,  WHEN  THE  ENEMY's  ARTILLERY  FIRE  BECAME  VERY.SEVERE  AND 
THE  BRIGADE  RETIRED  TO  THE  SWALE  WHERE  CoL.  GeORGE  L.  WiLLARD  COM- 
MANDING THE  BRIGADE  WAS  KILLED.  AfTER  BEING  RELIEVED  AT  DARK  THE 
BRIGADE  RETURNED  TO  NEAR  ITS  FORMER  POSITION  ON  CEMETERY  RiDGE. 


i,  R.  [yTM«  fiuirr. 


WiLLARD'S   BRIGADE. 


9.  i,  NKVKIUnCK,  mOTO. 


On  r  vfnuK,  ivwi  ynrdM  northaajtt  tif  th<?  PvAch  c  rchnr*!,  mnrl^lag  tl>«*  dliHwtlon  of  ativAnce  of  WUlnrd'n  BriKude 
<n  iix  fight  with  tt«rkiirla1e*»  Urlfriulc  on  tlie  imnxiikI  Amy.  Plum  Run  itwiil**  [m  In  tli9  bAokirrootuI:  nii%n, 
oil  ihe  rxlrrim*  rlfl-ht.  th«  Tro««tl«  F  »rm  and  I  ln)ii  R'tutit]  Toi. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 
By  Maj.  Charles  A.  Richardson, 

The  One  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  New  York  Infantry  was  raised  in  1862, 
in  the  counties  of  Ontario,  Seneca,  and  Yates,  under  the  call  of  the  President, 
issued  on  the  ist  day  of  July,  1862,  for  300,000  men. 

The  regiment  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  at  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
on  the  22d  day  of  August,  1862,  with  39  officers  and  956  enlisted  men,  and 
sent  10  Harper's  Ferry,  and  there  armed.  On  the  12th  of  September,  a  por- 
tion of  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Maryland  Heights,  where  on  the  follow- 
ing day  it  was  engaged  with  Kershaw's  South  Carolina  Brigade,  supported 
by  Barksdale*s  Mississippi  Brigade  of  McLiiws'  Division,  until  ordered  to 
retire.  In  this  engagement  it  inflicted  a  severe  loss  on  the  enemy,  much 
greater  than  it  suffered,  notAvitlistanding  which,  it  was  basely  slandered  by 
cowardly  officers  of  other  commands,  who  sought  thereby  to  conceal  their 
own  guilt.    In  this  engagement  Colonel  Shcrrilt  was  severely  wounded. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1S62,  the  regiment  was  surrendered  and  paroled 
with  the  garrison  at  Harper's  Ferry,  in  all  a  force  of  11,000  men,  including 
the  Thirty-ninth,  the  One  hundred  and  eleventh,  and  the  One  hundred  an3 
twenty-fifth  New  York  Infantry. 

The  regiment  was  sent  to  Chicago,  and  being  soon  exchanged,  was  re- 
armed and  went  into  camp  and  on  duty  at  Union  Mills,  and  afterwards  at 
Centreville,  Va,,  the  Thirty-ninth,  the  One  hundred  and  eleventh,  the  One 
hundred  and  twenty-6fth,  and  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  New  York, 
constituting  a  brigade  in  Casey's  Division,  afterwards  the  Third  Brigade,  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Alexander  Hays,  in  Abercrombie's  Division. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1863,  the  brigade  was  assigned  as  the  Third  Brigade 
of  the  Third  Division  of  the  Second  Corps,  Gen.  Alexander  Hays  commanding 
the  division,  and  Col.  George  Lamb  Willard,  of  the  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
fifth  New  York,  commanding  the  brigade. 

Thc  brigade  thereafter  participated  in  all  the  battles  in  which  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  engaged  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  brigade  reached  Gettysburg  at  8  o'clock,  a.  m.,  July  2,  1863,  and  was 
formed  in  line  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  south  of  Ziegler's  Grove,  and  the 
liryan  House.  At  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  when  the  enemy's  artillery,  south  of  the 
Seminary,  opened  on  our  line,  it  was  moved  forward  to  the  stone  wall. 

While  here.  Companies  B,  H,  and  K  charged  on  and  captured  the  Bliss 
barn,  with  quite  a  number  of  prisoners. 

At  about  7  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  General  Sickles  having  been  wounded. 
General  Hancock,  who  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  Third  Corps  with 
his  own,  personally  :onducted  the  brigade  nearly  a  mile  to  the  left,  to  tlie 
rear  of  a  bushy  swale,  filled  with  boulders,  near  the  source  of  Plum  Run, 
thronj;,'h  which  a  portion  of  Birney's  Division  of  the  Tliird  Corps  had  just 
been  driven.  Here  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  New  York  on  the  left 
and  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  New  York  in  the  centre,  and  the 
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One  hundred  and  eleventh  New  York  on  the  right,  charged  into  the  thicket 
held  by  the  Thirteenth,  the  Seventeenth,  and  the  Eighteenth  Mississippi  Regi- 
ments of  Barksdalc's   Brigade  — the  Thirty-ninth    New   York   having   been 
faced  to  the  left  to  prevent  a  flank  and  rear  attack  on  the  other  three  New 
York  regiments.     The  three  New   York    regiments,  although    receiving    a 
deadly  volley  at  less  than  ten  paces  from  the  concealed  enemy,  charged  aJKl 
drove  them  to  the  farther  edge  of  the  swale,  almost  at  arm's  length,  where 
large  numbers  of  the  enemy  threw  themselves  down  and  raised  their  hands 
in  token  of  surrender,  and  the  rest  fled  up  the  hill  pursued  by  our  brigade  175 
yards,  towards  the  Emmitsburg  Road,  when  the  artillery  fire  from  the  front 
and  the  left  became  so  hot  that  the  brigade  fell  back  to  the  swale,  taking  with 
them  several  pieces  of  artillery  which  had  previously  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.     Here  Colonel  Willard  was  instantly  killed  and  the  command 
devolved  on  Colonel  Sherrill  of  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  New  York. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Bull  took  command  of  the  regiment. 

In  the  meantime  the  Twenty-first  Mississippi  of  Barksdale's  Brigade  had 
swept  down  from  the  Peach  Orchard,  where  they  had  wounded  and  captured 
General  Graham  (late  engineer  of  our  New  York  Commissioners  for  Gettys- 
burg Monuments),  past  Bigelow's  Battery  and  across  Plum  Run  and  captured 
Watson's  Battery  I,  Fifth  United  States  Artillery,  which  was  wholly  unsup- 
ported. Lieutenant  Pceples  of  that  battery,  seeing  our  Thirty-ninth  New 
York  standing  where  it  had  been  placed,  ran  over  and  induced  it  to  attempt 
to  retake  his  battery.  The  Thirty-ninth  at  once  charged,  and  drfvlng  the 
enemy  frOm  the  guns  recaptured  everything  which  had  been  lost,  and  con- 
veyed it  safely  to  the  rear.  Thus  while  our  other  three  regiments  were  driv- 
ing Barksdale's  other  three  regiments  back  towards  the  Emmitsburg  Road» 
our  detached  Thirty-ninth  drove  back  Barksdale's  detached  Twenty-first,  and 
recovered  from  them  Watson's  Battery. 

General  Hancock,  in  his  official  report,  says  of  Willard's  Brigade  in  this 
charge:  "There  were  no  other  troops  on  its  right  or  left,  and  the  brigade 
soon  became  engaged,  losing  its  commander.  Colonel  Willard,  and  many  offi- 
cers and  men." 

Farther  on  he  says:  "  General  Barksdale  of  the  Rebel  service  was  left 
on  the  field  mortally  wounded. 

**  The  Third  Brigade  of  the  Third  Division,  commanded  by  Colonel  Sherrill, 
after  Colonel  Willard's  death,  made  a  gallant  advance  on  the  enemy's  batteries 
to  the  right  of  the  brick  house  (Sherfy's),  in  which  the  One  hundred  and 
eleventh  Xew  York  \'olunteers,  under  Colonel  MacDougall,  bore  a  distin- 
guished part.     This  brigade  lost  nearly  one-half  its  numbers." 

General  Hays  in  his  official  report  says :  "  Colonel  W'illard,  One  Hundred 
and  twenty-fifth  Xew  York  Volunteers,  commanding  the  Third  Brigade,  was 
late  in  the  day  withdrawn  from  the  division  by  the  major  general  command- 
ing (General  Hancock),  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  engagement  on  our 
left.  The  history  of  this  brigade's  operations  is  written  in  blood.  Colonel 
Willard  was  killed,  and  the  next  day  after  the  brigade  had  rejoined  the  division 
his  successor.  Col.  Eliakini  Sherrill.  One  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  New  York 
X'oluiUocrs,  also   fell.     Col.  C.  D.  MacDougall,  One   hundred  and  eleventh 
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New  York  Volunteers,  and  Maj.  Hugo  Hildebrandt,  Thirty-mnth  New  York 
Volunteers,  were  each  severely  wounded,  leaving  the  brigade  in  command 
of  a  lieutenant  colonel. 

"  The  loss  of  this  brigade  amounts  to  one-half  the  casualties  in  the  division- 
The  acts  of  traitors  at  Harper's  Ferry  had  not  stained  their  patriotism." 

At  dusk  the  brigade  returned  to  a  position  nearly  in  the  rear  of  that  oc- 
cupied during  ilie  day,  and  tfiere  remained  until  the  afternoon  of  the  3d- 
After  the  shelling  had  ceased  on  the  3d,  and  just  before  the  charge  of  the 
enemy  on  the  line  of  the  Second  Corps,  the  brigade,  excepting  the  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-sixth  New  York,  was  moved  up  to  the  line  it  occupied  the 
preceding  day,  now  occupied  by  the  Twelfth  New  Jersey,  First  Delaware,  and 
Fourteenth  Connecticut,  ol  the  Second  Brigade,  so  tliat  the  line  was  four 
ranks  deep.  The  One  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  New  York  was  moved  to 
the  right  of  the  One  hundred  and  eighth  New  York  and  of  the  Second  Brigade, 
and  just  in  front  of  the  right  of  Woodruff's  United  States  Battery,  so  that  it 
was  the  right  regiment  of  the  corps  and  just  opposite  the  left  of  the  enemy's 
charging  line,  Brockenbrough's  Brigade  of  Virginia  regiments  and  Davis* 
Brigade  of  three  Mississippi  regiments  and  the  Fifty-sixth  North  Carolina 
Regiment  havhig  broken,  Lane's  Brigade  of  North  Carolina  regiments,  with 
the  Thirty-third  North  Carolina  on  the  left,  advanced  on  the  extreme  left  of 
ttie  charging  line. 

It  is  proper  to  add  here,  that  when  the  left  of  the  enemy's  line  had  reached 
the  Emmitsburg  Road,  Captain  Armstrong,  of  the  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
fifth  New  York,  (now  General  Armstrong,  of  the  Hampton  School,  Va.,)  in 
command  of  a  detail  of  skirmishers  from  the  brigade,  who  had  retired  his 
command  to  the  Emmitsburg  Road,  outside  of  the  enemy's  charging  line, 
opened  a  sharp  fire  on  the  enemy's  flank,  and  aided  in  throwing  their  left  into 
confusion.  This  flank  movement  of  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  New 
York,  although  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  official  reports,  is  well  remem- 
bered by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment,  and  is  fully  established  by  the 
report  of  the  Confederate  General  Lane,  and  the  statements  of  the  officers  of 
the  Thirty-third  North  Carolina,  which  was  the  left  regiment  of  Lane's  Brigade, 
and  the  left  of  the  enemy's  line  at  the  last. 

Col.  Eliakim  Shcrrill  of  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  New  York, 
commanding  the  brigade,  fell  mortally  wounded  near  the  position  of  the  Thirty^ 
ninth  New  York  during  the  engagement,  and  was  borne  to  the  rear  by  two 
soldiers  of  that  regiment  —  his  own  regiment  not  knowing  that  he  was  shot 
until  after  the  repulse  of  the  enemy.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bull  of  the  One 
hundred  and  twenly-sixth  New  York,  then  being  the  senior  officer,  assumed 
command  of  the  brigade. 

Colonel  Sherrill  died  at  the  Eleventh  Corps'  hospital  at  8  o'clock  the  follow- 
ing morning  —  July  4,  1863  —  and  his  body  was  taken  to  Baltimore  by  Surg. 
Charles  S.  Hoyt,  and  there  embalmed  and  sent  to  his  late  home  in  Geneva, 
N,  Y,,  where  it  was  buried  with  military  honors.  His  funeral  was  attended 
by  fully  10,000  people. 

The  One  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  New  York  was  by  order  advanced,  and 
wheeling  to  the  left  it  opened  an  enfilading  fire  on  the  enemy,  who  soon  broke 
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in  confusion,  when  the  One  hunared  and  twenty-sixth  New  York  tfaarged 
on  their  flank  and  captured  many  prisoners  and  several  stands  of  colors,  tiiree 
of  which  were  duly  turned  over,  and  the  medals  authorized  by  the  act  of 
Congress  for  the  capture  of  colors  were  issued  therefor  to  Private  Jerry  Wall, 
Company  B,  Private  George  H.  Dore,  Company  D,  and  to  Capt  Morris 
Brown,  Jr.,  of  Company  A.  The  colors  captured  by  Captain  Brown  had 
inscribed  thereon  twelve  battles,  one  of  which  was  Harper's  Ferry. 

General  Hays  in  his  official  report  says:  "The  division  captured  and 
turned  into  corps  headquarters,  fifteen  battle  flags  or  banners."  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  the  One  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  captured  and  turned  over  three 
of  the  fifteen  flags  captured  by  the  division  of  thirteen  regiments. 

In  reference  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy  on  the  third  day.  General  Hancock 
says:  '*In  front  of  Hays'  Division  it  was  not  of  very  long  duration;  mowed 
down  by  canister  from  Woodruff's  Battery  and  by  the  fire  from  two  regiments 
judiciously  posted  by  General  Hays  on  his  extreme  front  and  right,  and 
by  the  fire  of  different  Hues  in  the  rear,  the  enemy  broke  in  great  disorder, 
leaving  15  colors  and  nearly  2,000  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  this  division. 
Those  of  the  enemy's  troops  which  did  not  fall  into  disorder  in  front  of  the 
Third  Division  were  removed  to  the  right,  and  reinforced  the  line  attacking 
Gibbon's  Division." 

The  One  hundred  and'  twenty-sixth  New  York  lost  in  killed,  5  officers  and 
35  enlisted  men;  in  wounded,  9  officers  and  172  enlisted  men;  and  in  missing, 
10  enUsted  men.    The  missing,  in  fact,  were  all  killed  or  wounded;  total,  231. 

According  to  the  official  reports  there  were  only  four  regiments  that  lost 
in  killed  and  wounded  at  Gettysburg  more  than  the  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
sixth  New  York.  The  Twenty-fourth  Michigan,  First  Corps,  First  Division, 
First  Brigade,  lost  272;  the  One  hundred  and  eleventh  New  York,  Second 
Corps,  Third  Division,  Third  Brigade,  lost  235;  the  One  hundred  and  fifty-first 
Pennsylvania,  First  Corps,  Third  Division,  First  Brigade,  lost  223;  the  One 
hundred  and  twenty-sixth  New  York,  Second  Corps,  Third  Division,  Third 
Brigade,  lost  221. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  briefly  some  other  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
regiment. 

At  Harper's  Ferry  its  losses  in  killed  were  i  officer  and  15  enlisted  men; 
n  wounded,  4  officers  and  35  enlisted  men;  total,  55.  It  went  into  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  on  the  2d  of  July,  with  30  officers  and  425  enlisted  men, 
bearing  arms.     Its  loss  was  231,  as  before  stated. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1863,  when  the  battles  of  Auburn  Ford  and  Bristoe 
Station  were  fought,  there  were  present  2  field  officers,  11  line  officers,  and 
242  enlisted  men. 

At  Auburn  Ford  the  regiment  lost  5  enlisted  men  killed,  and  17  wounded, 
and  on  the  same  day  at  Bristoe  Station,  it  lost  6  killed  and  13  wounded;  total 
on  that  day,  41.  At  Bristoe  Station  the  brigade,  with  the  aid  of  Arnold's 
Battery,  nearly  annihilated  Cooke's  North  Carolina  Brigade  of  Hill's  Corps, 
and  captured  four  guns  of  Mcintosh's  Artillery,  each  regiment  drawing  off 
one  piece. 
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At  Morton's  Ford,  February  6,  1864,  3  enlisted  men  were  killed  and  19 
wounded.  April  4,  1864,  2  line  officers  and  loo  enlisted  men  were  detailed 
for  duly  at  corps  headquarters,  where  they  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1864,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Baird,  commanding  the  regi- 
ment, reported  to  General  Hancock  concerning  tlie  losses  from  the  Wilderness 
to  Cold  Harbor  as  follows: 

"At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  from  the  Rapidan,  tlie  strength  of  the 
regiment  present  and  absent  was  26  commissioned  oflkers  and  496  enlisted 
men;  of  whom  8  officers  were  on  detached  service,  2  absent  sick,  and  i 
absent  with  leave,  and  163  enlisted  men  on  detached  ser\'ice,  in  absent  sick 
(principally  from  wounds),  3  in  arrest,  making  a  total  of  277  absent.  The 
number  for  duty  was  15  commissioned  officers  and  188  enlisted  men,  including 
12  musicians. 

"  During  die  present  campaign,  of  those  present  for  duty,  tliere  have  been 
killed,  wounded,  or  missing,  8  commissioned  officers  and  121  enlisted  men, 
but  during  the  campaign,  both  officers  and  men  have  joined  the  regiment, 
so  that  at  the  present  time  the  number  present  for  duty  is  i  lieutenant  colonel, 
I  adjutant,  I  acting  quartermaster,  3  captains,  3  lieutenants,  and  69  enlisted 
men." 

After  this  the  regiment  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  the  first  week  before 
Petersburg,  as  follows:  The  lieutenant  colonel,  the  adjutant,  1  captain,  and  2 
lieutenants,  killed;  and  1  captain  and  I  lieutenant,  wounded;  leaving  the  22d 
of  June,  no  field  officer  in  command,  and  only  i  of  the  line  officers,  which 
were  reported  present  for  duty  on  the  6th  of  the  month.  Its  losses  in  enlisted 
men  were  also  severe.  During  its  term  of  service  the  regiment  lost  16  com- 
missioned officers,  killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds  received  in  battle,  a  loss 
of  officers  in  action  greater  in  proportion  to  its  number  of  officers  tlian  that 
suffered  by  any  other  regiment  from  this  State,  and  exceeded  by  but  few  in 
the  service. 

While  tlie  regiment  lost  so  heavily,  there  was  no  battle  in  which  the  regi- 
ment was  engaged  in  which  it  did  not  inflict  much  greater  losses  on  the 
enemy  than  it  received,  except  at  Totopotomoy,  an  engagement  on  the 
Wcldon  Railroad,  and  at  Sutherland's  Station,  where  the  regiment  look  the 
offensive. 

Of  the  officers  who  returned  with  tlie  regiment,  Surgeon  Hammond,  Chap- 
lain Harrison,  and  Capt  T.  E.  Munson  alone  remained  of  the  39  original 
officer!  who  were  mustered  into  the  service  two  years,  nine  months  and 
twelve  days  before,  and  they  have  since  died. 

The  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  service  on  the  3d  of  June,  1S65,  witli 
221  meiL 
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July  2,  1888. 
Oration  by  Hon.  T.  L.  Barhydt. 

Veterans  of  the  One  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  New  York: 

It  matters  not  to  any  true  American  where  he  may  be,  at  the  mention  of 
the  name  Gettysburg  there  arises  within  him  a  feeling  akin  to  love  of  country. 
Gettysburg!  Who  can  speak  the  name  or  even  think  it,  without  dalling  to 
mind  the  incidents  that  occurred  upon  this  battlefield  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago. 

Here  rival  armies  contended;  the  one  for  national,  the  other  for  sectional 
supremacy.  The  one,  for  the  preservation  of  a  great  Republic,  the  home  of 
the  oppressed  of  the  earth,  in  all  her  greatness  and  grandeur,  with  the  ac- 
cursed institution  of  slavery  wiped  out  forever;  the  other,  to  establish  a  new  con- 
federacy of  states  in  which  cotton  would  have  been  king,  and  traffic  in  human 
beings  of  no  less  prominence.  The  one  to  raise  a  flag,  before  unknown  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth;  the  other  to  keep  in  place  the  old  flag  which  for  years 
had  waved  in  peace  and  triumph  o'er  land  and  sea;  which  declares  to  the 
world  that  it  is  the  flag  of  the  free,  and  welcomes  to  its  protection  all  who 
foster  free  institutions, —  the  flag  for  which  our  forefathers  fought  and  which, 
as  the  years  roll  round,  with  star  after  star  added  to  the  field  of  blue,  impresses 
all  that  the  poet  was  right  when  he  wrote, —  "Emblem  of  sweet  Liberty." 

What  had  you,  veterans,  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Rebellion  to  encourage 
you  when  thoughts  of  home  and  country  crowded  into  your  minds  but  that 
flag?  When  heartsick  at  the  thought  of  never  seeing  friends  left  behind,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  God  of  battles  had  deserted  the  side  for  which  you  fought, 
the  cloud  of  doubt  and  discomfort  would  for  an  instant  be  drifted  away  by 
the  wind  of  hope,  revealing  the  old  flag,  and  infusing  into  your  inmost  soul 
the  inspiration  to  more  earnest  endeavors  that  this  government  might  be 
devoted  10  the  preservation  of  liberty  and  equality  to  all  <«ien. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  you  met  upon  this  battlefield  —  made  memorable 
by  events  of  the  past  —  those  who  were  in  full  opposition  to  the  government 
of  our  country ;  those  who  would  have  divided  this  beloved  land  and  forever  after 
lived  at  enmity  with  the  North,  and  espoused  all  that  was  in  direct  opposition 
to  free  institutions  as  a  comer  stone  upon  which  to  establish  a  confederacy. 
To-day  we  meet,  veteran  and  civilian,  "  Blue  and  Gray,"  to  dedicate  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead  of  the  late  One  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  Regiment  New 
York  State  Volunteers  a  suitable  monument.  Let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
people  of  the  Empire  State  that  through  her  legislature  there  has  been  pro- 
vided a  way  for  surviving  comrades  to  mark  and  ever  keep  in  remembrance 
the  spot  where  fell  in  the  heat  of  battle  those  who  were  braving  all  for  the 
preservation  of  our  homes  and  a  nation's  life. 
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Here  around  us,  in  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  sleep  the 
Nation's  dead.  They  died  to  perpetuate  that  precious  boon,  "  Liberty/'  for 
which  our  forefathers  contended  so  persistently  and  successfully.  They  sleep 
unmindful  of  the  great  achievements  accomplished  through  their  endeavors. 
Nowhere  in  the  history  of  the  great  battles  fought  between  armies  of  diflFerent 
nations  do  we  read  of  so  heavy  fighting  having  taken  place  as  upon  this  memor- 
able battlefield.  It  was  the  attempt  of  General  Lee  and  the  forces  under  his 
command  to  invade  Northern  territory.  The  Southern  army,  jubilant  at  the  suc- 
cess which  had  previously  crowned  its  efforts,  earnestly  hoped  upon  this,  the 
field  of  Gettysburg,  that  victory  would  again  perch  upon  its  banner.  The 
whole  South  looked  forward  to  that  success  which  would  cause  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Confederacy  by  unscrupulous  England,  who  had  been  waiting  for 
the  decisive  moment  when  she  might  espouse  the  cause  so  dear  to  her  interest. 
The  one  product  of  the  South  was  of  vastly  more  importance  to  her  interests 
than  the  life  of  a  nation  in  which  she  was  able  to  see  and  recognize  a  rivaL 
Let  it  be  said  to  England's  shame  that  during  the  dark  days  of  our  national 
existence,  when  the  brave  boys  upon  the  field  of  battle  were  pouring  out  their 
hfe  blood  or  languishing  in  hospitals;  while  friends  at  home  were  making  every 
effort  in  their  power  by  sacrifices  to  alleviate  their  sufferings;  while  loved 
ones  were  mourning  the  dead  and  hoping  against  hope  for  those  in  the  throes 
of  death;  while  others  were  parting  from  home  and  dear  ones  that  the  Northern 
ranks  might  not  be  depleted, —  she  stood  with  her  fingers  at  the  throat  of  this 
nation's  existence  ready  to  throttle  and  choke  out  the  existing  spark.  It  was 
not  to  be  thus;  for  the  God  of  battles  intervened  and  dashed  aside  the  hand 
that  would  have  performed  its  dastardly  work.  Victory  perched  upon  our 
banner,  and  to-day  this  great  RepubUc  stands  upon  a  foundation  more  soUd 
than  ever  before. 

The  one  State  which  figured  most  prominently  upon  this  battlefield  in  num- 
ber of  troops  engaged,  in  the  loss  of  her  sons,  and  whose  troops  were  the 
most  often  engaged,  was  that  of  New  York.  For  three  days  her  sons  marched 
bide  by  side,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  when  the  smoke  of  battle  had  cleared 
away,  7,000  brave  boys  were  numbered  with  the  dead  and  wounded.  To  the 
memory  of  the  252  members  of  the  One  himdred  and  thirty-fomth  Regiment 
who  laid  down  their  lives  here  or  were  stricken  with  wounds  or  endured 
captivity  in  Rebel  prisons  —  to-day  we  dedicate  yonder  monument 

The  spot  upon  which  it  stands  is  the  most  important  position  occupied  by 
the  regiment  during  the  memorable  battle.  As  you,  survivors,  gaze  upon 
that  shaft  rearing  its  top  towards  Heaven,  how  the  many  incidents  of  those 
three  days'  fighting  crowd  into  your  minds.  The  EUeventh  Army  Corps,  to 
which  you  were  attached,  had  been  unsuccessfully  engaged  beyond  and  nordi 
of  the  town  upon  which  they  were  retiring  by  the  Mummasburg  and  Carlisle 
Roads,  while  to  cut  off  their  retreat  through  the  town  a  strong  force  of  Con- 
federate troops,  consisting  of  Haj-s*  Louisiana  and  Hoke's  Nortii  Carolina 
Brigades,  were  moving  on  tkcir  left  iank.  Between  these  two  bodies  ol 
troops,  three  regiments  (One  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  and  One  hmidnd  and 
fift>-fouith  New  York,  and  Twent)--seventh  Pennsylvania)  under  command 
of  that  brave  leader  whom  the  members  of  the  One  hundred  and  thirtv-fourth 
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will  never  forget  so  long  as  one  remains^ —  I  allude  to  Gen.  Charles  R.  Coster 
—  were  moved  out  by  order  of  General  Howard  to  take  the  position  they 
did.  By  checking  the  advance  of  the  Confederates  Uiey  permitted  the  falling 
back  of  Northern  troops  through  tlic  town  of  Gettysburg  at  a  great  sacrifice 
to  that  body  of  brave  men  composed  of  these  small  regiments;  but  it  was  to 
be  expected  vhen  pitted  against  eight  regiments  of  the  best  Confederate 
troops,  Hays'  Brigade  being  the  celebrated  **  Louisiana  Tigers/'  and  Hoke's, 
equally  renowned  North  Carolina  men.  The  incidents  of  the  second  day's 
fight,  when  your  brigade  occupied  several  positions  on  Cemetery  Hill  as  the 
occasion  required,  and  in  the  evening  were  hotly  engaged  in  helping  to  repulse 
a  most  determined  attack  on  East  Cemetery  Hill,  occupied  by  Wiedrich's 
Battery;  and  other  troops  together  with  you  occupying  the  square  in  the 
town  which  you  barricaded  and  held  on  the  third  day  and  until  the  Con- 
federates retired  from  the  field  on  the  fourth  day,  are  fresh  in  your  memory. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  men  and  officers  of  the  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-fourth  Regiment  for  their  courageous  and  cool  bearing  on 
the  battlefield,  and  for  their  patient  endurance  of  all  the  harassing  trials  of  a 
soldier  in  camp  and  field.  Historians  have  vied  with  each  other  in  describ- 
ing the  events  of  the  three  days'  fighting  upon  this  battlefield;  but  the  whole 
has  not  been  told.  Who  can  give  to  the  world  all  that  transpired  here?  The 
movements  of  divisions  and  brigades  are  recorded.  Generals  and  officers  are 
extolled;  but  what  in  comparison  is  said  in  praise  of  those  who  lie  silent  in 
death,  or  of  the  veteran  who  to-day  narrates  the  incidents  of  the  late  war  which 
crowd  thick  and  fast  into  his  mind.  It  is  right  that  our  country  should  pay 
tribute  to  the  armies  and  the  leaders.  The  deeds  of  valor  performed  by  them 
will  be  recounted  so  long  as  history  records  the  events  of  men  and  nations. 
Upon  their  achievements  rested  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  by  their  success  wc 
are  again  a  united  country,  more  firmly  cemented  tlian  before,  one  and  in- 
separable. 

Heroes  of  many  battles!  Not  until  generation  after  generation  shall  have 
passed  away  and  tlie  few  survivors  of  the  late  Civil  War  are  looked  for  in  vain, 
will  be  g^ven  to  you  the  credit  you  have  so  highly  deserved.  The  people  of 
this  country  will,  as  she  advances  year  after  year,  more  fully  comprehend  the 
inestimable  results  and  benefits  achieved  by  the  success  of  Northern  armies. 
A  greater  development  of  our  resources  has  been  one  of  the  results  of  the  late 
war;  and  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  has  been  made  manifest  the  fact  that  wc 
arc  self-supporting  while  they  demand  the  products  of  our  broad  acres.  To- 
day England  knocks  at  the  doors  of  our  legislative  halls  and  implores  ir 
behalf  of  her  starving  laboring  classes  that  wc  throw  down  tlie  barrier  of  "  free 
trade,"  caring  nothing  for  the  mechanics  and  millions  who  enjoy  comfortable 
homes  in  this  land  made  so  by  the  maintenance  of  that  so-called  barrier.  The 
Souih,  rich  in  her  resources  and  continually  developing  those  hidden  treasures 
which  would  in  all  probability  have  remained  buried  at  the  present  time  were 
it  not  for  the  circumstances  which  arose  to-day,  stands  out  in  all  her  mag- 
nificence. Her  productive  soil  offers  inducements  to  capitaUsts,  and  they  have 
not  been  dilatory  in  taking  advantage  of  the  situation.  She  glories  in  her  new 
birth.    The  feelings  engendered  during  the  war  have  been  buried  deep  be- 
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neath  the  sod  of  reconciliation.  To-day  wo  stand  upon  this  soil  made  sacred 
and  doubly  so  by  having  been  baptized  in  the  blood  of  North  and 
South  alike,  not  as  foe,  but  friend,  all  looking  for  the  further  prosperity 
of  our  country,  and  alike  mourning  those  who  here  laid  down  their 
lives.  Here  would  I  tear  down,  never  to  be  replaced,  that  "  bloody  shirt " 
from  the  masthead  where  it  has  been  so  long  nailed,  and  which  has  been 
flaunted  to  the  breeze  in  so  many  political  campaigns,  and  place  in  its  stead 
the  memorable  words  —  uttered  upon  this  battlefield  by  him  who  with  one 
stroke  of  his  pen  struck  from  the  limbs  of  4,000,000  of  human  beings  the 
chains  of  slavery  —  "  With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  towards  all." 

As  I  look  upon  that  flag,  which  bears  upon  it  in  letters  ol  gold  the  names 
of  the  battles  in  which  you  were  engaged,  visions  of  the  past  and  present  pass 
before  me.  I  behold  among  the  events  preparatory  to  the  outbreak  of  the  late 
war,  the  withdrawing  of  Southern  delegates  from  Congress  after  the  ordinance 
of  secession  had  been  passed  by  the  Cotton  States;  the  meeting  of  the  repre- 
sentative men  in  the  South,  in  Montgomery,  to  form  a  Confederacy;  the 
perfection  of  a  dual  government  styled  the  **  Confederate  States  of  America; " 
the  election  of  Jefferson  Davis  as  its  President;  the  preparing  and  adopting: 
of  a  constitution  which  gave  each  state  the  right  to  act  in  an  independent 
character  and  protect  the  institution  of  slavery  in  its  most  malignant  phase; 
the  inaugural  of  their  president  in  which  he  gave  utterance  to  the  mistaken 
idea,  "  If  I  mistake  not  the  judgment  and  will  of  the  people,  a  reunion  with 
the  states  from  which  we  have  separated  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable." 
I  pass  on  to  the  time  when  he  whom  the  people  of  this  great  Nation  —  through 
Providence  —  called  to  the  presidential  chair,  takes  up  his  journey  from  his 
humble  home  towards  the  seat  of  the  government,  and  the  prayers  of  loyal 
men  and  women  ascend  to  the  great  white  throne  for  his  safety.  I  see  him 
standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  in  the  closing  of 
his  inaugural  address  hear  him  say:  "  You  can  have  no  conflict,  witliout  be- 
ing yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  registered  in  Heaven  to 
destroy  the  government,  while  I  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  preserve  and 
defend  it." 

Methinks  I  hear  the  boom  of  cannon;  and  as  the  shot  speeds  on  towards  its 
destination,  ere  it  has  struck,  rings  out  through  the  length  and  breadth  of, 
the  land, —  "Sumter  fired  upon!"  And  the  exclamation  comes  from  loyal 
men, —  "My  country!"  I  see  that  gallant  band  forced  to  succumb  to  the 
inevitable.  I  read  the  call  for  troops,  and  witness  the  outpouring  from  thou- 
sands of  hamlets  of  sturdy  men  to  battle  that  that  flag  shall  wave,  not  over 
a  section,  but  the  whole  of  this  land.  I  recall  how  with  the  "  God  speed  *'  of 
friends  thousands  left  comfortable  homes;  the  mother's  blessing;  the  wife's 
and  sister's  last  farewell  accompanied  by  a  silent  prayer  to  Heaven  for  preser- 
vation, and  a  safe  return;  the  prattling  infant  clinging  to  the  father's  knee  un- 
mindful of  the  meaning  of  it  all. 

I  see  regiment  after  regiment  march  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  hear  the  boom 
of  cannon  and  the  crash  of  musketry,  and  when  the  smoke  of  battle  is  cleared 
away  witness  a  field  strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying.  I  look  in  upon  the 
homes  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  behold  the 
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sorrow  and  desolation  that  followed.  I  behold  a  land  clothed  in  the  habili- 
ments of  mourning-.  As  victor^'  or  defeat  perches  upon  our  banner  I  hear  live 
supplications  from  a  thousand  pulpits  arise  to  the  throne  of  ^race  for  the 
success  of  our  armies.  My  mind  passes  rapidly  over  the  great  battlefields,  and 
memory  recalls  the  incidents  which  followed  until  I  stand  under  the  tree  at 
Appomattox.  Tliere  I  witness  the  end  of  strife.  He  who  had  forsaken  country 
for  state,  who  had  espoused  the  unholy  cause  instead  of  endeavoring  to  main- 
tain the  one  for  which  he  hnrl  been  reared  and  sworn  to  defend,  surrenders 
his  sword  to  him  who  by  loyalty  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused  stood  the  hero 
of  the  hour.  I  behold  a  section  of  countrv'  which  held  the  old  flaer  in  contempt, 
humiliated, —  her  credit  j»"one,  her  homes  desolate,  her  lands  devastated. 

But  a  brighter  dawn  follows,  and  as  time  rolls  on  I  once  more  behold  the 
old  flag  in  its  place.  Out  of  the  clouds  of  adversity  comes  the  dawn  of  pros- 
perity, and  I  see  a  land  united  and  prosperous.  Where  poverty  existed  I 
see  garners  full  and  running  over.  Where  ignorance  held  sway  I  see  schools 
existing.  Where  I  saw  a  divided  country  I  see  one  united  firmer  tlian  before, 
free  in  the  full  acceptation  of  the  term. 

While  we  feel  exultant  at  all  that  has  followed  tlie  close  of  the  war  we  are 
frequently  reminded  that  in  the  midst  of  joy  and  prosperity  we  are  called 
upon  to  pause  and  pay  the  respect  we  owe  to  those  who  wrought  out  the  great 
change.  Witness  the  mounds  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land; 
and  are  we  not  reminded  that  beneath  their  verdant  covering  sleep  the  illustri- 
ous dead?  Witness  the  processions  that  march  through  your  streets  to  the 
sound  of  martial  music,  and  you  will  recognize  those  who  survived  the  hard- 
ships of  a  soldier's  life, —  tliose  who  escaped  death  upon  the  fieUl  of  battle 
only  to  carry  the  evidence  through  life  — a  body  of  men  who  have  banded 
themselves  together  into  that  noble  orgp.nization,  "The  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic."  who  can  never  forget  their  brothers-in-arms,  and  through  whose 
endeavors  these  monuments  have  been  trected  on  this  battlefield  symbolizing 
the  affection  of  surviving  comrades. 

In  honoring  the  dead  we  but  perform  a  duty  we  owe  the  living.  In  the 
years  to  come,  when  the  voices  of  those  who  tf»ok  part  in  the  late  Civil  W^ar 
shall  be  hushed  in  death,  when  time  and  the  hand  of  man  shall  have  obliterated 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  the  last  mound  and  trace  of  earthwork  behind 
which  friend  or  foe  sought  refuge,  when  deeds  of  heroic  valor  shall  be  re- 
peated only  in  history, —  the  monuments  here  raised  to  the  illustrious  dead 
will  stand  as  living  witnesses  that  upon  this  spot  fell  in  that  unholy  war  those 
who  held  principle  and  country  dearer  than  life. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

This  regiment  enlisted  in  the  second  year  of  the  war  under  the  second  call 
for  troops, —  the  call  for  "  300.000  more,"  —  and  was  composed  of  exception- 
ally good  material.  It  was  recruited  in  the  counties  of  Schoharie  and 
Schenectady,  which  at  that  lime  composed  the  Fourteenth  Senatorial  District. 
The  regiments  that  enlisted  under  the  second  call  for  troops  were,  for  the 
most  part,  organized  each  from  some  senatorial  district. 
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enemy's  column  which  could  be  plainly  seen  moving  along  a  road  in  the 
distance.  But  Jackson  was  not  retreating.  He  was  moving  across  the  front 
of  Hooker's  army  with  30,000  men,  and,  concealed  by  the  screen  of  forests, 
was  taking  a  circuitous  route  which  would  enable  him  to  attack  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  on  its  right  and  rear,  at  the  position  held  by  the  Eleventh  Corps. 
Having  made  all  his  preparations  Jackson  commenced  his  attack  about  5 
p.  m.,  and  General  Howard,  the  commander  of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  was  taken 
by  surprise,  although  ample  notice  had  been  sent  to  him  from  his  picket  line 
that  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  were  massing  on  his  flank.  The  Eleventh 
Corps  made  a  good  fight  in  opposition  to  Jackson's  attack;  but,  surprised,  out- 
flanked and  outnumbered  three  to  one,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat.  The 
corps  did  not  yield  its  ground,  however,  imtil  over  1,500  of  its  number  had 
fallen,  and  900  were  taken  prisoners,  while  fighting  in  the  dense  forest  which 
covered  that  part  of  the  field. 

During  this  fighting  Barlow's  Brigade,  with  the  Third  Corps,  was  absent 
at  the  extreme  front  hunting  for  the  mythical  rear  guard  of  Jackson's  "  re- 
treating army."  When  Barlow  heard  the  heavy  firing  which  accompanied 
Jackson's  attack  he  joined  the  Third  Corps  with  his  brigade  in  response  to 
orders  from  General  Birney,  taking  position  with  that  corps  about  9  p.  ni.» 
at  a  place  near  Chance  llorsvillc. 

On  Sunday,  May  3d,  the  One  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  \vith  the  rest  of 
the  brigade  rejoined  their  own  corps,  the  Eleventh,  and  formed  line  behind 
some  rifle  pits  on  the  left  of  the  army,  where  they  remained  until  the  retreat 
of  the  entire  army  on  the  6th.  The  loss  of  the  regiment  during  the  battle 
was  slight ;  3  men  were  wounded,  and  5  were  captured  or  missing. 

Shortly  after  the  return  from  Chancellorsville  the  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
fourth  was  transferred  to  the  First  Brigade  —  Buschbeck's.  This  brigade 
contained  the  following  regiments:— 

I34lh  New  York  CoL  Cliarles  R,  Coster. 

154th  New  York  Col.  D.  B.  Allen. 

27lh  Pennsylvania  Lieut,   Col.   L.   Cantador, 

';T,d    Pennsylvania  Col,  William  Moore, 

Tlie  Twenty-ninlh  New  York  also  belonged  to  this  brigade,  but  it  was  a  two 
years'  regiment  and  returned  home  in  June.  1863. 

On  June  12,  1863,  the  Eleventh  Corps  left  its  camps  at  Brooke's  Station,  on 
the  Aquia  Creek  Railroad,  and  the  One  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  New  York 
commenced  its  long  march  to  Pennsylvania.  It  was  a  toilsome  one,  made  in 
summer  heai  and  dust,  the  roads  changing  at  times  to  muddy  ones  under  the 
heavy  showers  and  rains  that  fell  at  intervals.  On  its  way  the  regiment  passed 
by  Hartwood  Church,  Catlett's  Station,  Manassas  Junction,  Centreville,  to 
Cow  Horn  Ford,  on  Goose  Creek,  Va.,  where  it  rested  from  June  17th  to  the 
24tli.  when  the  corps  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Edwards  Ferry  into  Maryland. 
Thence  the  regiment  marched  through  Jefferson,  M<1.,  Middletown,  Frederick, 
to  Emmitsburg,  arriving  at  the  latter  place  June  29th,  The  regiment  was 
resting  at  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  when,  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  July  1st, 
orders  were  received  for  the  corps  to  march  to  Gettysburg,  Pcnn.,  ten  miles 
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distant,  a  place  that  scarcely  a  man  in  the  column  had  ever  heard  of  before. 
The  Eleventh  Corps  was  soon  on  the  road,  Steinwehr's  Division  bringing  up 
the  rear.  When  about  half  way  the  news  spread  along  the  line  that  the  First 
Corps  was  fighting  at  Gettysburg,  and  that  General  Reynolds  was  killed.  The 
rumor  received  ample  confirmation  in  the  increased  pace  at  which  the  troops 
were  hurried  forward.  Steinwehr's  Division  arrived  at  Gettysburg  about  2 
o'clock,  and  was  immediately  ordered  to  occupy  Cemetery  Hill.  From  this 
commanding  position  the  men  could  look  over  and  across  the  town  to  the 
fields  and  ridges  on  the  farther  side  where  a  fierce  battle  was  in  progress, 
and  where,  in  addition  to  the  First  Corps,  their  comrades  of  the  First  and 
Third  Divisions  of  the  Eleventh  were  already  in  action. 

The  First  Brigade,  under  command  of  Colonel  Coster  in  the  absence  of 
General  Buschbeck,  was  placed  on  the  northeast  part  of  Cemetery  Hill,  in 
support  of  Wicdrich's  Battery.  General  Schurz,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
corps,  sent  to  Steinwehr  an  urgent  call  for  reinforcements,  as  he  was  hard 
pressed  by  superior  numbers,  and  Coster  was  ordered  to  take  his  brigade  to 
Schurz's  assistance.  The  brigade  fell  into  line  and,  marching  down  Baltimore 
Street,  passed  through  the  town.  On  entering  the  fields  on  the  farther  side. 
Coster  deployed  three  of  his  regiments  in  line  of  battle  not  far  from  the  houses, 
and  placed  his  fourth  regiment,  the  Seventy-third  Pennsylvania,  in  the  edge 
of  the  town  near  the  railway  station.  On  the  left  of  the  brigade,  Hcckman's 
Ohio  Battery  unlimbered  its  guns  and  opened  fire. 

The  Eleventh  Corps  was  already  falling  back  rapidly  with  the  enemy  in 
close  pursuit.  Tlie  most  that  Coster's  Brigade  could  do  would  be  to  cover 
the  retreat.  To  do  this  an  effort  was  made  to  check  the  advance  of  Early's 
Confederate  Division  until  the  regiments  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  could  gain 
the  cover  of  the  town.  The  One  hundred  and  thirty-fourth,  under  command 
of  the  lieutenant  colonel,  Allan  H.  Jackson,  held  the  right  of  the  brigade.  It 
numbered  about  430,  officers  and  men.  The  three  regiments  had  been  de- 
ployed but  a  few  minutes  when  two  full  brigades  —  Hays'  and  Hoke's  —  of 
Early's  Division  attacked  them.  The  unequal  contest  could  not  be  long  sus- 
tained; but  the  One  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  remained  after  the  other  regi- 
ments of  the  brigade  had  joined  in  the  general  retreat,  and  from  its  exposed 
position  on  the  flank  of  the  brigade  sustained  a  terrible  loss,  more  than  half 
of  its  men  being  shot  down  at  this  place.  The  remnant  of  the  regiment  then 
made  its  escape,  and  returned  to  Cemetery  Hill,  where  the  retreating  troops  of 
the  First  and  Eleventh  Corps  were  falling  into  line  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
that  important  position. 

The  regiment  remained  on  Cemetery  Hill  during  the  two  succeeding  days 
of  the  battle.  It  participated  in  the  repulse  of  the  Louisiana  Brigade  on  the 
evening  of  the  2d,  and  was  under  a  severe  artillery  fire  during  the  grand  ar- 
tillery conflict  of  the  3d.  Its  losses  during  the  battle  were  42  killed,  and  151 
wounded,  the  latter  including  many  who  had  received  their  death  wounds; 
also,  59  who  were  missing  or  captured.  The  total  loss  in  the  regiment  ag- 
gregated 252.  Licuts.  Henry  I.  Palmer  and  Lucius  Mead  were  among  the 
killed.  Colonel  Jackson  was  captured  in  the  retreat  through  the  town,  but 
made  his  escape  and  rejoined  the  regiment  on  Cemetery  Hill. 
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The  rcgriment  accompanied  the  Anny  of  tlic  Potomac  in  its  pursuit  of  Lee 
and  return  to  Virginia.  In  August  it  was  stationed  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  on 
detached  service,  but  in  September  it  rejoined  the  corps  and  proceeded  by 
rail  to  Tennessee,  the  Eleventh  and  Twoh"th  Corps  having  been  transferred 
to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  On  arriving  at  its  destination  the  regiment 
encamped  at  Bml^report,  Ala.  On  October  28,  1863,  it  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Wauhatchie,  Tenn.,  but  not  actively  engaged,  as  Buschbeck's  Brigade 
was  held  in  reserve. 

Colonel  Coster  resigned  his  commission,  November  4,  1863,  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Jackson,  a  gallant  and  accomplished  soldiw,  was  promoted  to  the 
vacancy.  The  regiment  was  actively  engaged  in  the  battles  around  Chatta- 
nooga, November  23-25,  1863.  At  this  time  it  numbered  only  9  officers  and 
175  men  present  In  action.  The  winter  of  1863-64  was  passed  in  camp  at 
Lookout  \'alley.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  Twentieth  Corps  —  formed  by 
the  consolidation  of  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  —  the  regiment  was  assigned  to 
Busclibeck's  (Second)  Brigade,  of  Geary's  (Second)  Division.  This  brigade 
included  tlie  following  commands: 


33d     New  Jersey 
iigth  New  York 
134th  New  York 
154th  New  York 

27th  Pennsylvania 
109th  Pennsylvania 

73d  Pennsylvania 


Col.  George  W.  MindiU 
Col.  John  T.  Lockman. 
Col.  Allan  H.  Jackson. 
Col.  Patrick  H.  Jones, 
Lieut.  Col.  August  Riedt. 
Capt.  Fred.  L.  Gimbcr. 
Maj.  Charles  C.  Cresson. 


Leaving  camp  on  May  4,  1864,  the  regiment  marched  away  southward  v.ilh 
Sherman's  army  on  tlie  Atlanta  campaignu  On  May  Sth,  tlie  One  hundred 
and  thirty-fourth  was  prominently  engaged  at  Milt  Creek  Gap,  Ga.,  in  the 
storming  of  Rocky  Face  Ridge.  It  behaved  with  conspicuous  gallantry,  the 
men  climbing  the  rocky,  precipitous  slopes  under  fire,  and  planting  their 
colors  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  But  the  position  was  an  untenable  one,  and 
the  movement  in  this  direction  was  abandoned.  The  regiment  lost  in  this 
affair,  11  killed  and  25  wounded.  Capt.  Edwin  Forrest,  a  brave  and  efficient 
officer,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  assault,  and  died  a  few  days  later  in  the 
hospital  at  Chattanooga.  Among  the  killed  was  Scrgt  George  R.  Payne  of 
Company  E;  also,  Corporals  Walters  and  Frederick,  all  noncommissioned 
officers  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  whose  deaths  were  a  sad  loss  to  the 
regiment. 

On  May  T5th,  the  regiment  was  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Resaca.  Ga..  where 
it  sustained  further  losses.  On  July  20th,  it  fought  at  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Ga., 
where  25  more  of  its  number  were  killed  or  wounded,  Colonel  Jackson  among 
the  latter.  It  ^'as  also  under  fire  daily  during  the  siege  of  Atlanta.  The 
city  -was  evacuated  by  Hood's  Army.  .Scplembcr  2,  1864,  and  the  regiment, 
marching  with  the  brigade,  entered  and  took  possession. 

The  next  two  months  were  passed  quietly  in  camp  at  .Atlanta,  the  usual  de- 
t.'^ils  of  men  being  furnished  for  picket  duty  and  fornging.  On  November 
15th  the  regiment  started  with  Sherman's  army  on  the  March  to  the  Sea.    Pass- 
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ing  through  the  villages  of  Decatur,  Stone  Mountain,  Social  Grcle,  and  Madi- 
son, the  brigade  arrived  at  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  on  the  22d.  Thence,  and  still 
"  marching  through  Georgia,"  the  route  lay  through  Sandersville,  Davis- 
borough,  and  Speir's  Station  to  Louisville,  Ga.,  the  brigade  stopping  by  the 
way  at  times  to  assist  in  tearing  up  the  track  of  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad. 
On  December  nth,  the  brigade  arrived  at  a  point  on  the  Charleston  &  Savan- 
nah Railroad  about  three  miles  from  Savannah,  and  near  the  river.  During 
the  siege  which  followed  the  regiment  was  actively  engaged  in  moving  from 
place  to  place  part  of  the  time  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery.  The 
city  was  evacuated  December  21st,  and  the  regiment,  in  company  with  Geary's 
Division,  entered  the  place.  During  the  operations  "in  front  of  Savannah  the 
One  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  lost  17,  killed  and  wounded.  Lieuts.  Charles 
A.  Ahreets  and  L.  O.  Fox  were  among  the  killed. 

Leaving  Savannah  January  27,  1865,  Sherman's  army  started  on  its  north- 
ward and  homeward  march  through  the  Carolinas,  arriving  at  Goldsborough, 
N.  C,  on  March  25th.  The  regiment  left  Goldsborough  April  loth,  and 
marching  to  Raleigh  remained  in  that  vicinity,  countermarching  and  foraging 
until  the  30th,  when  it  started  for  Washington.  Passing  through  Richmond 
and  the  old  battlefields  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  Twentieth  Corps  ar- 
rived at  Alexandria,  Va.,  May  19th. 

The  regiment  participated  in  the  Grand  Review  at  Washington  May  24th, 
after  which  it  was  mustered  out  at  Bladensburg,  Md.,  June  lo,  1865,  and  its 
long  and  honorable  record  was  brought  to  a  close. 
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(INSCRIPTIONS.). 


(Front.) 

136th  new  YORK 

INFANTRY, 

2d  brig.  2d  DIV. 

llTH  CORPS. 

(Reverse.) 

Transferred  to 

THE  Army  of 

THE  Cumberland 

Oct.  1863. 


(Uft  Side.) 

Mustered  in 

Sept.  26,  1862. 

Mustered  out 

June  13,  1865. 

Recruited  in 

Allegany,  Livingston 

AND  Wyoming  Counties 

New  York 


(Right  Side.) 
July  i,  2,  3, 

1863. 
Casualties. 
Killed         17 
Wounded    89 
Missing         3 
Total        109 
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DEDICATION  OF  MONUMENT. 

136th  regiment  INFANTRY. 

October  Id,  1888. 

Oration  by  Gen.  James  Wood. 
Comrades: 

Let  us  rejoice  that  we  see  this  day.  Let  us  thank  Almighty  God,  our 
Heavenly  Father,  that,  under  His  protecting  aegis  we  passed  safely  through 
the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  a  destructive  war;  that  He  has  preserved  our  lives 
tlirough  the  years  that  have  followed,  and  shielded  us  from  "  the  pestilence  that 
walketh  in  darkness  and  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday;"  that  we 
are  permitted  to  assemble  on  this  battlefield,  where  was  fought  a  terrific  and 
sanguinary  battle,  the  fame  of  which  has  extended  throughout  the  world  —  a 
battle  which  exerted  a  momentous  influence  on  the  destiny  of  this  Nation  — 
to  dedicate  this  appropriate  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  living  and  the 
dead  of  our  own  One  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  New  York  Regiment,  a  regi- 
ment which  took  an  active  and  honorable  part  in  this  battle.  Our  thanks  and 
{.gratitude  are  due,  and  are  here  fitly  acknowledged  to  the  State  of  which  we 
have  the  honor  to  be  citizens,  proudly  designated  the  Empire  State  in  this 
great  and  glorious  Union,  for  providing  means  for  the  erection  of  this  monu- 
ment on  the  ground  held  and  defended  by  the  regiment  through  the  battle 
in  which  it  fought  and  bled,  to  keep  in  lasting  remembrance  the  valiant  and 
meritorious  services  here  rendered;  to  the  Legislature,  through  whose  instru- 
mentality the  necessary  money  was  raised  and  appropriated;  and  to  the 
I)atriotic  men  who  proposed,  and,  by  their  influence  and  exertions,  induced 
the  Legislature  to  take  favorable  action  to  effectuate  the  purpose  advocated 
by  them;  and  to  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legislature  from  among 
those  who  had  held  high  office  in  the  volunteer  army  of  the  United  States, 
from  our  own  State,  to  carry  out  the  legislative  purpose;  for  the  skill,  ability 
and  zeal  which  they  voluntarily  devoted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
appointed,  and  to  whose  active  exertions  we  are  largely  indebted  for  tiie  ap- 
propriate and  artistic  monument  which  we  now  dedicate. 

This  monument  does  not  alone  represent  the  magnanimity  which  the  State 
of  New  York  has  exhibiteO  to  keep  in  lasting  remembrance  her  sons,  the 
honored  dead,  who  fell  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg.  The  records  of  her 
legislature  show  that  it  appropriated  $20,000  to  the  "  Gettysburg  Memorial 
Association,"  to  secure  the  ground  on  which  tlie  battle  was  fought,  to  mark 
out  the  positions  held  by  the  different  commands  which  composed  the  Union 
army,  to  preserve  the  lines  and  lineaments  of  the  battlefield,  and  to  protect  the 
monuments  to  be  erected  thereon;  and  $1,500  for  a  monument  to  each  separate 
command  engaged  in  the  battle.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  patriotism  of  the 
State  is  not  represented  by  money  only.  She  furnished  for  tlie  armies  of  the 
United  States  to  repress  the  Rebellion  and  uphold  the  government,  448,850 
men,  of  whom  there  were  engaged  in  this  battle,  ninety-two  separate  commands. 
She  furnished  more  men  for  tlie  army,  appropriated  more  money  to  hand 
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down  to  posterity  the  memory  of  this  battle,  and  erected  more  monuments  on 
the  battlefield,  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union, 

It  is  a  high  honor  to  have  been  among  those  who  were  engaged  in  this 
battle.  It  is  a  source  of  self-gratulation  that  we  arc  the  survivors  of  those 
who  fought  and  died  here,  and  of  profound  gratification  that  this  monument 
will  preserve  and  hand  down  to  posterity  the  name  of  this  regiment  and  the 
part  which  it  bore  in  this  battle;  and  it  is  a  cheering  and  inspiring  thought 
that,  when  our  mortal  lives  shall  be  ended  and  we  shall  join  our  comrades 
who  died  here,  this  monument  will  hand  down  to  future  ages  the  name>  history 
and  services  of  our  regiment;  and,  when  the  inscriptions  on  this  monument 
are  read,  the  patriotism,  courage,  suffering  and  sacrifices  which  helped  to  secure 
the  victory  that  crowned  this  battle. 

In  this  battle,  01  the  troops  from  our  State,  TJ  officers  and  888  enlisted 
men  were  killed;  288  officers  and  3,737  enlisted  men  were  wounded;  and  69 
officers  and  1,708  enlisted  men  captured  or  missing.  There  is  abundant  reason, 
therefore,  why  we  should  be  proud  o!  our  comrades,  living  and  dead»  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  battle, —  proud  of  our  State  for  the  liberality  and  munificence 
which  she  has  manifested  towards  them.  This,  the  Empire  State,  is  great  in 
population,  great  in  wealth,  great  in  material  resources,  great  in  enlightenment; 
but  greater  in  the  men  and  money  which  she  furnished  to  put  down  the 
Rebellion,  and  uphold  the  government,  and  in  the  generous  and  bounteous 
hand  with  which  she  has  provided  for  the  comfort  of  the  survivors,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  who  died. 

We  are  reminded  by  this  beautiful  and  magnificent  National  Cemetery,  with 
hs  inspiring  monuments,  erected  on  the  very  ground  occupied  by  us,  and  in 
which,  after  the  battle,  we  buried  our  dead, —  of  the  paternal  care  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  those  who  died  in  its  defence.  Not  only  in 
this  particular  is  this  paternal  regard  manifested,  but  in  the  pensions  that 
have  been  granted  to  those  who  suflfer  from  woutids  or  from  disease  contracted 
in  its  military  service,  and  to  the  widows  and  families  of  the  dead  for  the  loss 
of  those  on  whom  they  relied  for  support.  More  than  tliisi  The  surviving 
soldiers,  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  government,  are  a  favored 
class,  and  first  to  be  remembered  in  the  dispensation  of  the  honors  and  official 
emoluments  it  has  to  bestow. 

What  prouder  title  can  one  have,  to  hand  down  to  his  children  and  those 
who  come  after  him,  than  that  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  gigantic  War  of  the 
Rebellion;  of  whom  it  is  recorded,  that,  when  secession  lifted  its  hydra  head, 
and  rebellion  threatened  the  integrity  of  the  Government  and  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Union,  he  sprang  to  arms  and  voluntarily  enrolled  himself  in  the  army 
raised  for  its  defence,  and  boldly  marched  to  the  front  to  encounter  danger 
and  "death.  Do  not  your  hearts,  comrades,  swell  within  you  with  thankful- 
ness, when  you  reflect  that  you  were  such  soldiers;  that  you  belonged  to  the 
army  tJiat  maintained  tlie  Government  and  saved  tlie  Union;  and  tliat  it  was 
your  privilege  and  good  fortune  to  take  part  in  the  battle  which  we  now 
commemorate.  And  do  you  not  feel  a  sense  of  superiority  over  those,  who, 
from  inability,  or  want  of  courage,  or  lack  of  patriotism,  you  left  behind  you? 
When  this  generation  shall  have  passed  away,  and  other  generations  shall 
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occupy  their  places  and  visit  this  battlefield,  what  more  eloquent  eulogy,  what 
more  fitting  epitaph  can  they  have,  who  sleep  the  last  sleep  beneath  the  green 
sod  that  lies  above  them,  in  yon  cemetery,  than  is  there  inscribed  in  imperish- 
able letters:  "  These  are  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  army,  who  fought  and  fell 
on  the  bloody  but  victorious  battlefield  of  Gettysburg?  "  And  we,  who  survive 
this  battle  and  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  campaigns  that  followed, —  do 
we  not  experience  a  feeling  of  exaltation  and  solemn  joy  when  we  reflect  that 
we  will  be  remembered  when  we  are  gone;  that,  on  our  tombstones,  will  be 
inscribed:  "  Here  lies  one  who  was  a  soldier  in  the  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
sixth  Regiment;."  and  that  our  comrades,  while  living,  and  their  descendants 
after  them  when  they  are  gone,  will,  annually,  chant  requiems  to  our  memory, 
and  strew  flowers  over  our  graves?  Let  us  rejoice,  therefore,  that  we  are  here. 
Let  us  be  glad  that  it  is  permitted  us  to  take  part  in  this  dedication.  Let  us 
remember  with  reverential  thoughts  the  dead  who  died  here,  and  let  us  return 
to  our  homes  with  feelings  subdued  and  chastened  by  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion;  with  renewed  determination  to  discharge  the  obligations  which  rest 
on  us  as  citizens  of  this  great  Union  which  we  helped  to  preserve;  and,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  and  influence,  strive  to  make  it  now,  and  for  all  time,  "  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

What  vivid  recollections  rush  upon  and  fill  our  memories  as  we  stand  on 
this  consecrated  ground!  The  long  and  weary  march  from  Stafford  Court 
House,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  which  preceded  the  battle;  the  bivouac  at 
Emmitsburg;  the  announcement  from  army  headquarters  that  we  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Rebel  army,  and  that  a  great  battle  was  impending;  the  fatiguing 
march  on  the  hot,  dusty,  first  day  of  July,  to  the  battlefield;  the  booming  o! 
cannon  towards  the  sound  of  which  we  marched,  indicating  that  the  battle 
was  already  opened;  the  announcement,  which  met  us  on  our  march,  that  the 
First  Corps  was  in  conflict  with  the  enemy,  and  that  General  Reynolds  had 
been  killed ;  the  order  to  hurry  forward  to  reinforce  the  First  Corps,  then  con- 
tending with  overwhelming  numbers;  our  arrival  and  taking  position  on  the 
ground  where  this  cemetery  now  is,  covered  by  the  graves  of  those  who  fell 
in  the  battle  which  followed;  the  full  view  of  the  conflict  on  yonder  hills  beyond 
Gettysburg;  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  rapid  discharge  of  artillery;  the 
repulse  and  rout  of  the  First  and  Third  Divisions  of  the  Eleventh  Corps;  the 
retreat  of  the  First  Corps,  badly  damaged  and  weakened,  within  our  lines  on 
Cemetery  Ridge;  the  halting  of  the  victorious  enemy  in  Gettysburg  Village; 
the  display  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  in  column  by  com- 
pany on  Cemetery  Hill,  with  Buford's  Cavalry  deployed  in  front,  successfully 
deceiving  the  enemy  as  to  the  strength  of  our  forces;  the  presence  on  the  ground 
of  General  Hancock,  who  led  us  to  anticipate  an  attack,  by  inquiring  if  this 
regiment  was  reliable;  the  arrival  on  the  Emmitsburg  Road  of  General  Sickles, 
with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Third  Corps;  the  arrival  of  General  Meade  on 
the  field;  the  cessation  of  the  battle  at  about  5  o'clock,  p.  m.;  the  anxiety  that 
was  felt,  and  the  urgency  that  was  apparent  for  the  concentration  of  the  whole 
army. 

The  second  day  opens  bright  and  fair.  There  is  a  lull  along  the  opposing 
lines.    All  is  anxious  expectation.    The  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  rapid  dis- 
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charge  of  cannon  tell  us  that  the  battle  is  raging  on  our  left.  The  "  Peach 
Orchard,"  the  "  Whcatfield  "  and  "  Little  Round  Top  "  are  the  scenes  of  the 
conflict.  The  attack  upon  our  right,  weakened  by  taking  troops  to  reinforce 
the  left;  the  success  of  the  enemy  in  getting  possession  of  our  intrenchments 
on  Gulp's  Hill;  and  the  attack  in  the  evening  on  the  Eleventh  Corps,  so  gal- 
lantly repulsed.  Night  closed  the  conflict.  The  Rebel  attack  is  everywhere 
repulsed,  our  lines  preserved,  and  Little  Round  Top  saved.  The  enemy  retires 
to  his  camp,  discomfited  and  disheartened.  The  shouts  of  victory  run  along 
our  lines.    Thus  ended  the  second  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tliird  day,  the  fight  commences  on  our  right.  Word 
is  brought  into  our  lines  from  General  Ewell  that  he  will  break  our  Hnes  on 
our  right,  or  perish  iir  the  attempt.  His  threat  was  an  idle  one.  He  makes 
the  attempt.  He  is  repulsed,  driven  out  of  the  intrenchments  he  had  taken 
ihc  night  before.  Our  hnes  are  intact  from  right  to  left.  All  now  understand 
that  Lee  will  attack  us,  and  make  his  most  powerful  eflfort  to  break  our  lines 
on  Cemetery  Ridge,  and  drive  us  from  our  position.  Each  side  prepared 
for  the  conflict.  All  along  Seminary  Ridge  are  seen  the  enemy's  batteries 
deployed.  Opposing  him,  our  artillery  is  in  position  along  Cemetery  Ridge. 
At  I  o'clock  the  discharge  of  a  cannon  near  Gettysburg  gives  the  signal,  and 
the  enemy's  artillery  opened  a!!  along  their  line.  Our  artillery  replies.  A  most 
terrific  cannonade,  the  recollection  of  which  is  burned  in  our  memories,  con- 
tinues for  two  hours.  Deadly  missiles  fill  the  air,  and  shells  burst  all  around 
us.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  is  concentrated  on  Cemetery  Hill.  Suddenly  the 
firing  on  our  side  ceases,  not  because  it  was  silenced,  but  by  order.  Lee's 
attacking  columns  then  emerge  from  yon  woods  on  Seminary  Ridge.  Gal- 
lantly they  marched  to  the  assault.  Onward  in  battle  array  they  come.  Their 
ranks  are  riddled  by  grape  shot  and  shells  from  our  artillery  which  reopened, 
and  bullets  from  the  muskets  of  our  infantry.  The  scene  is  awfully  grand, 
magnificently  sublime.  The  Rebels  fall,  as  autumnal  leaves  fall  from  a  forest 
tree,  and  cover  the  ground.  In  our  nn'nd's  eye  we  see  it  now,  as  we  saw  it 
then.  Memory  vividly  recalls  it.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it.  It  is  in- 
delibly impressed  on  our  minds.  No  one  but  those  who  participated  in  it, 
can  appreciate  this  grand,  awful  and  sublime  scene.  The  final  assault,  the 
supreme  effort  of  Lee's  army  was  made  and  repulsed.  The  battle  of  Gettys- 
luirg  was  fought  and  won.  But  at  what  a  sacrifice?  Of  the  L'nion  army  547 
officers  and  2,816  men  were  killed,  1,137  officers  and  13,430  men  wounded, 
and  182  officers  and  5,253  men  captured,  mostly  on  the  second  day,  making  the 
total  casualties  22,960.  The  Confederate  casualties,  as  near  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, were  2,592  killed,  12,706  wounded  and  5,150  captured;  total.  20,448. 
This,  probably,  does  not  cover  the  enemy's  losses.  From  many  of  his  com- 
mands, engaged  in  the  battle,  no  report  of  casualties  has  been  obtained.  It 
is  supposed  that  his  losses  were  much  greater.  The  records  of  the  prisoners 
of  war,  on  file  in  Washington,  bear  the  names  of  12,227  Confederate  prisoners 
captured  at  and  around  Gettysburg,  from  July  ist  to  July  5th,  inclusive. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  the  culminating  point  of  the  Southern  Rebel- 
lion. The  Southern  States  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of  this  defeat.  The 
secession  serpent  was  scotched,  not  killed.    He  still  raised  his  crest  and  stood 
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at  bay,  and,  for  two  years  more,  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Union  anny.  Bat 
he  was  now  put  on  the  defensive,  and  gallantly  resisted  until  worn  out  and 
exhausted. 

This  monument  records  the  fact  that  the  One  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  Regi- 
ment, in  October  following  this  battle,  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  then  operating  against  Bragg's  army  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Vividly  memory  calls  up  and  reproduces  the  marches  we  made  and  the 
battles  we  fought  in  that  Southern  campaign.  The  march  down  Lookout 
Valley;  the  night  fight  opposite  Chattanooga;  the  successful  assault  upon  the 
enemy  posted  on  Smith's  Hill;  the  battle  above  the  clouds  upon  Lookout 
Mountain;  the  attack  and  defeat  of  the  enemy  on  Missionary  Ridge;  the  march 
to  Knoxville  and  back;  the  Atlanta  campaign;  the  bloody  assault  delivered 
at  Resaca;  the  battles  and  conflicts  at  Dallas,  Kolb's  Farm,  Gilgal  Church, 
Kenesaw  Mountain;  the  assault  by,  and  defeat  of  Hood's  army  at  Peach  Tree 
Creek;  the  affair  at  Turner's  Ferry;  the  capture  of  Atlanta;  the  March  to  the 
Sea;  the  capture  of  Savannah;  the  march  through  South  and  North  Carolina, 
and  the  battle  of  Bentonville,  the  last  battle  of  the  war  in  which  this  regimen* 
took  part;  the  surrender  of  the  armies  under  Lee  and  Johnston;  the  final  sup- 
pression of  the  Rebellion;  and  the  march  through  Virginia  to  Washington. 
Thus  terminated  the  military  career  of  the  One  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  Regi- 
ment. Then  the  regiment  was  mustered  out,  with  a  reputation  for  good  con- 
duct, sound  discipline  and  unflinching  bravery,  second  to  none  in  the  army. 
The  survivors  went  to  their  respective  homes,  and  mingled  with  their  families 
and  friends  in  civil  life,  from  whom  they  had  been  separated. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  this  regiment  never  to  have  met  with  a  repulse. 
Although  in  many  battles,  it  took  no  steps  backward.  During  its  services  it 
never  had,  what  is  known  in  army  circles  as  a  soft  place,  where  the  men  could 
wear  white  gloves  and  paper  collars.  It  was  always  found  in  the  front,  where 
the  two  armies  impinged,  where  the  fighting  was  hottest  and  the  danger 
deadliest  The  blood  of  its  fallen  heroes  is  mingled  with  the  soil  of  every 
State,  from  Maryland  to  Mississippi.  The  national  cemeteries  contain  but 
few  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  of  our  regiment.  Loving  hands  have  removed 
them  from  the  field  where  they  fell,  and  from  the  hospitals  where  they  died, 
to  local  cemeteries  and  graveyards,  where  their  families  resided,  and  where 
their  relatives  are  buried.    Wherever  they  lie,  they  are  not  forgotten. 

"  On  Fame's  eternal  camping  ground 
Their  silent  tents  arc  spread, 
And   Glory  guards  with  solemn  round. 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead." 

Though  the  Rebellion  was  conquered;  though  the  result  of  the  war  redounded 
to  the  glory  of  the  Union  arms;  though  the  doctrine  of  secession  has,  by  the 
higli  and  convincing  argument  of  arms,  been  suppressed  and  condemned; 
though  we  devoted  our  aid  and  our  services  to  preserve  the  Union,  to  conquer 
the  armed  force  that  endeavored  to  subvert  it;  though  "  grim-visaged  war  has 
smoothed  his  wrinkled  front; "  though  the  flag  of  the  Union  floats  peacefully 
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over  every  foot  of  territory  within  the  bounds  of  the  United  States;  though 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  prosperity  seems  to  abound;  and 
though  life  and  liberty  to  all  seem  to  be  secure,  yet,  our  duties  as  citizens 
and  soMiers  did  not  end  with  the  war,  and  have  not  ended,  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty-five  years,  "  in  these  piping  times  of  peace."  The  stability  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment rests  upon  the  intelligence,  honesty  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  of 
which  the  volunteer  soldiers  form  so  large  and  influential  a  part.  It  is  for  us 
so  to  discharge  the  responsible  duties  of  citizens  as  to  preserve  the  peace;  to 
cultivate  fraternal  feelings  of  good  neighborhood  and  friendship  with  all  the 
people  in  all  the  States.  Those  who  wore  the  Confederate  gray  are  no  longer 
our  enemies,  but  fellow  citizens,  entitled  to  kind  and  fraternal  feelings.  The 
passions  and  enmities  created  and  fostered  by  the  war  should  be  forgotten 
and  buried  out  of  sight;  so  that  whenever  our  Southern  brethren  shall  come 
to  this  battlefield,  and  view  this  cemetery  of  the  dead,  and  these  monuments 
erected  thereon,  it  will  be  with  no  feelings  of  mortified  pride,  or  the  resentful 
sentiments  of  a  conquered  people;  but  of  lofty  patriotism,  rather,  as  they  re- 
flect upon  the  heroism  displayed  and  bravery  evinced  by  two  highly  organized 
and  brave  armies,  composed  of  soldiers  enrolled  from  a  people  of  the  same 
lineage,  and  same  Nation;  that  the  conflict  of  these  armies  did  not  grow  out 
of  any  hostility  or  enmity  of  the  North  against  the  South,  but  was  the  mighty 
effort  of  our  common  government  to  hold  all  the  states  of  the  Union  within 
its  jurisdiction,  and  to  prevent  its  disruption;  and  to  compel  those  who  at- 
tempted to  overturn  it,  to  come  home,  as  it  were,  to  their  father's  house  and 
partake  of  the  benefits  of  one  common  government,  organized  and  admin- 
istered by  a  united  people.  To  foster  this  feeling,  to  prevent  enmities  and 
hostile  rivalries  between  the  diflferent  sections  of  our  now  united  country,  is 
a  duty  that  belongs  especially  to  the  survivors  of  the  armies  of  the  Union  that 
conquered  tlie  Rebelhon.  While  they,  here  and  elsewhere,  dedicate  monuments 
to  the  memory  of  their  dead  comrades,  they  should  not  forget  that  they  should 
consecrate  themselves  to  the  sacred  duty  of  fostering  the  preservation  of  peace, 
friendship  and  good  feeling,  with  those  whom  tliey  once  regarded  as  Rebels 
and  enemies,  with  whom  they  once  had  heroic  combats  in  the  deadly  conflict 
of  arms.  The  thoughts  so  forcibly  and  eloquently  expressed  by  our  martyred 
President,  on  these  very  grounds,  in  dedicating  this  cemetery  to  those  who 
fell  on  this  battlefield,  speak  in  as  impressive  and  admonitory  tones  now,  to 
those  who  survive  the  war,  as  they  did  to  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
while  rebellJon  was  still  rampant. 

While  we,  as  survivors  of  the  war,  should  be  advocates  of  peace,  fraternal 
feeUng  and  good  will  among  all  the  states,  we  should  not  forget  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  war  was  conducted,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  which  the 
people  of  the  North  poured  out  their  blood  and  treasure  with  an  unstinted 
hand.  The  Southern  States  were  slave  states,  and  had  been  such  from  the 
foundation  of  the  government.  To  protect  this  institution  from  the  anti-slavery 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States,  and  their  right  to  extend  it 
into  free  territory,  the  Southern  States  seceded  from  the  Union,  and  submitted 
the  question  of  freedom  or  slavery  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  They  were 
beaten  in  the  contest    The  result  of  the  war  abolished  slavery.    The  coosLilu- 
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tion  of  the  United  States  now  provides  "  that  neither  slavery  or  involuntary 
servitude,  except  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  be  duly  convicted,  shall 
exist  within  the  United  States  or  in  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction." 
Freedom  prevails  throughout  the  land.  The  sentiment  contained  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  that  "all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness," —  which,  before  the  war,  existed  only  in 
tlieory,  by  the  war  has  become  an  accomplished  fact 

The  perpetuity  of  a  republican  form  of  government  depends  upon  the  enact- 
ment and  strict  enforcement  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  liberty 
of  each  and  every  citizen  of  the  state  and  nation.  This  government  derives 
its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant rights  that  should  be  safely  guarded  and  protected  is  the  right  of  each 
and  every  citizen,  on  whom  the  right  of  suffrage  is  conferred,  without  hindrance 
or  opposition  to  deposit  his  vote  in  the  ballot-box  at  every  election,  and  freely 
to  express  his  choice  in  the  selection  of  the  officers  of  the  government,  and 
the  principles  by  which  the  government  should  be  guided  and  controlled. 
The  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  "the  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States,  or  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude,"  should  be  sedulously  enforced.  Free  and  fair  elections  and  an 
honest  count  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  government;  and 
when,  by  law,  or  by  the  combinations  of  individuals,  a  class  of  citizens  is  pre- 
vented from  voting,  by  reason  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude, 
or  for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason,  the  very  fundamental  principle  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  invaded,  and  its  existence  endangered.  Such  a  wrong  will  prove  a 
canker  in  the  body  politic,  which  will  gradually  eat  into  its  very  vitals  and 
produce  dissolution.  If  this  wrong  is  allowed  to  prevail,  then  "  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,"  will,  surely,  surely, 
"  perish  from  the  earth." 

We  have  experienced  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  war.  We  have  seen  the 
blood  of  our  comrades  poured  out  like  water  to  prevent  the  disruption  of  the 
Union,  and  to  "  proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land."  Baptized  in  blood,  we 
are  clothed  with  the  authority,  and  commissioned  to  be  preachers  and  advo- 
cates of  peace  and  universal  freedom;  and,  while  we  dedicate  this  monument 
to  the  honored  dead  of  our  regiment,  let  us  consecrate  ourselves  to  the  cause 
for  which  they  died.  Let  us  keep  in  view  the  necessity  for  the  enforcement  of 
all  the  laws,  and  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  country.  Let  us  en- 
deavor, by  voice  and  influence,  to  propagate  the  doctrine  of  loyalty  to  the 
union  of  the  states  and  its  government.  Let  our  principles  and  our  works  be 
seen  and  known  of  all  men.  Let  us  inscribe  on  our  banner  "  The  right  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  must  and  shall  be  protected."  "  The  Government 
must  and  shall  be  maintained."  "  The  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved." 
So  shall  our  national  standard  remain  untarnished  and  its  galaxy  of  stars  un- 
dimmished,  increased  rather,  as  time  rolls  on.  In  the  language  of  that  eminent 
statesman  and  eloquent  senator,  Daniel  Webster, — "  When  our  eyes  shall  be 
turned  for  the  last  time  to  behold  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  may  we  not  again 
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sec  him  shining^  on  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragnnents  of  a  once  glorious 
Union ;  on  states  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent ;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil 
commotions  and  drenched  in  fraternal  blood.  Let  the  last  lingering  glance 
rather  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  Republic,  now  known  and  honored 
throughout  the  world,  stitl  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies  streaming^ 
in  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  not  a  single  star  ob- 
scured, bearing  for  its  motto,  everywhere  spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living 
light,  blaring  on  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and  over  the 
land,  in  every  wind  tinder  the  whole  heavens,  now  so  dear  to  every  American 
heart,  *  Liberty  and  unum,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable."* 


ADDRESS  OF  CLINTON  H.  MINER.  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REGI- 
MENTAL ASSOCIATION. 
General: 

Speaking  for  the  Survivors'  Association  of  the  One  hundred  and  thirty-sixth 
New  York,  I  accept,  and,  in  accepting,  return  to  you  and  through  you  to  your 
committee  our  warmest  thanks  for  your  labors,  the  result  of  which  stands 
before  us  in  the  form  of  this  beautiful  monument  which  you  have  in  such 
appropriate  words  presented ;  and  as  we  look  upon  this  memorial  we  can  but 
feel  a  glow  of  pride  in  our  own  beloved  commonwealth,  the  glorious  Empire 
State,  whose  munificence  has  enabled  not  only  our  association,  but  every  one 
of  her  organizations,  who  fought  upon  this  sanguinary  field,  to  appropriately 
mark  the  scene  of  their  struggle,  and  to  rear  an  imposing  memorial  to  the 
memory  of  loved  comrades  who  here  died  that  liberty  might  live. 

My  comrades,  standing  upon  this  consecrated  spot,  consecrated  by  the  blood 
of  our  brothers  in  arms,  standing  before  this  monument  reverently  as  before 
an  altar,  we  almost  seem  to  hear  the  command  given  to  Moses,  "  Put  off  thy 
shoes,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground."  And  standing 
here  how  almost  impossible  it  seems  to  speak  of  the  present.  What  a  flood  of 
memories  of  the  great  yesterday  here,  sweep  in  upon  us  and  crowd  out  the 
thoughts  and  events  of  to-day. 

We  see  again  that  band  of  500  stalwart,  vigorous  young  men,  pushing 
swiftly,  eagerly  to  the  front,  where  the  booming  of  cannon,  the  sharp  rattle 
of  musketry,  betokens  that  the  battle  is  on  once  more. 

They  reach  the  brow  of  this  eminence  when  suddenly,  from  the  summit  of 
yonder  ridge,  there  bursts  upon  llieir  vision  the  grand,  the  terrible  panorama 
of  battle.  We  see  them  take  their  position  here,  a  position  that  through  the 
rain  of  shot  and  shell  of  that  terrible  three  days,  "when  cannon  to  the  right 
of  them,  cannon  to  the  left  of  them,  cannon  all  around  them  volleyed  and 
thundered,"  they  maintained  without  faltering,  hut  not  without  terrible  cost, 
as  the  records  upon  this  monument  and  the  names  and  numbers  upon  head- 
stones in  yonder  beautiful  cemetery  amply  prove.  We  think  and  speak  of 
other  fields,  where  this  our  band  of  patriots  won  other  laurels,  but  not  as  we 
think  and  speak  of  Gettysburg,  for  was  it  not  here  that  rebellion  reached  its 
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flood  tide,  and  bursting  in  mad  fury  upon  this  rock-ribbed  ridge,  was  dashed 
into  fragments  and  huried  back  in  the  bitterness  of  defeat? 

Was  it  not  here  that  loyal  and  patriotic  valor  said  to  the  flood  of  treason, 
*'  thus  far  but  no  farther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  wave  be  stayed?  "  And  is  it 
not  here  that  heart-strings  centre,  running  out  from  homes  scattered  all  over 
this  fair  land?  Is  it  not  here  that  the  loyal  American  makes  pious  pilgrimage, 
and  bowing  at  this  consecrated  shrine,  is  made  stronger  in  his  love  of  and 
devotion  to  his  country?  But  we  may  not  linger,  and  with  numbers  decimated 
our  band  of  patriots  pass  on  —  some  to  die  on  other  fields,  many  to  suffer 
from  terrible  wounds,  many  more  to  succumb  to  sickness,  until  with  ranks 
sadly  thinned,  their  glad  eyes  behold  the  dawn  of  peace. 

And  to-day,  after  a  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  my  comrades,  we  gather 
here  again,  a  shorter  line  'tis  true,  than  when  last  we  held  the  Taneytown 
Road,  but  patriots  still.  Some  of  our  number  too  widely  scattered,  some  too 
feeble,  some  too  poor  to  gather  here,  while  many  for  whom  the  burden  of  life 
had  grown  all  too  heavy,  have  gladly  laid  it  down  and  entered  "  that  low,  green 
tent,  whose  curtains  never  outward  swing," —  where  peacefully  they  await  the 
bugle  call  of  the  last  great  reveille.  And  we  are  here  the  same,  yet  not  the 
same.  In  place  of  those  stalwart  young  men  who  twenty-five  years  ago 
marched  over  yonder  ridge,  strong  to  do  and  dare,  aye,  and  die  for  country, 
we  have  come,  a  handful  of  men  grown  old  and  weary  before  their  time,  men 
whose  locks  are  whitening  for  the  grave,  whose  spirits  laugh  at  the  lengthening 
shadows  of  their  years. 

We  are  here  to  lovingly  remember  the  comrades  who  fell,  to  dedicate  to 
their  memory  this  beautiful  monument,  to  add  one  more  to  the  long  line  of 
memorial  stones  which  shall  say  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  that  here 
men  died  for  country. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 
In  the  summer  of  1862  the  President  of  the  United  States  called  for  "  300,000 
more  "  troops  to  suppress  the  Great  Rebellion.  This  call  met  with  a  prompt 
response  throughout  the  entire  North.  In  the  State  of  New  York  regiments 
were  raised  in  each  senatorial  district.  In  the  Thirtieth  District,  comprising 
the  counties  of  Allegany,  Livingston,  and  Wyoming,  1,000  patriotic  young 
men  rendezvoused  at  Portage  where  a  regiment  was  quickly  or^nized,  which 
was  designated  by  the  state  authorities  as  the  One  hundred  and  thirty-sixth 
New  York  Volunteers.  It  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
on  September  26,  1862,  with  the  following  field  officers  in  command: 

James  Wood,  Jr.,  Colonel, 

Lester  B.  Faulkner,  Lieutenant  Colonel, 

David  C.  Hartshorn,  Major. 

Leaving  Portage  October  2,  1862,  the  regiment  moved  to  Virginia,  where 
it  was  assigned  to  Smith's  (Second)  Brigade,  Steinwehr's  (Second)  Division, 
Eleventh  Corps,  then  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairfax  Court  House.  Its 
first  experience  under  fire  occurred  at  Chancellorsville,  where  it  sustained  a 
slight  loss.     It  was  not  actively  engaged  in  this  battle,  for  the  brigade,  then 
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under  command  of  Gen.  F.  C.  Barlow,  was  absent  on  a  reconnaissance  at  the 
tinic  the  Eleventh  Corps  was  attacked.  After  the  battle  the  regiment  returned 
to  its  camp  near  Brooke's  Station,  on  the  Aquia  Creek  Railroad. 

Remaining-  in  camp  about  six  weeks  it  started.  June  12,  1863,  on  the  Gettys- 
burg campaign.  After  a  series  of  long  and  toilsome  marches  the  regiment 
arrived  at  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  on  June  2yth,  having  marched  twenty-two  miles 
that  day,  and  thirty-eight  miles  within  the  preceding  twenty-four  and  one-half 
hours,  over  roads  heavy  with  mud  and  rain,  and  blocked  with  wagon  trahis. 
Leaving  Boonsboro  Gap  at  4:40  p.  m.,  on  Sunday,  June  28th,  and  moving 
by  way  of  Frederick,  the  column  arrived  at  Emmitsburg  at  5  p.  m.,  on  ilie 
29lh,  having  accomplished  this  remarkable  march  of  thirty-eight  miles  with- 
out any  stragghng  or  murmurs  of  complaint.  On  the  30th  there  was  a  gen- 
eral muster  of  the  army,  at  which  the  One  hundred  and  thirty-si-xth  reported 
2^  officers  and  529  men  present  for  duty,  including  noncombatants. 

On  July  ist,  the  Eleventh  Corps  was  ordered  to  Gettysburg,  pursuant  to  a 
plan  for  a  concentration  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army  at  that  point.  The  corps 
started  in  the  morning,  with  Col.  Orland  Smith's  Brigade  —  to  which  the  One 
hundred  and  thirty-sixth  New  York  belonged  —  bringing  up  the  rear.  This 
brigade  was  then  composed  of  the  following  regiments: 


33d    Massachusetts 
136th  New  York 
55th  Ohio 
73d    Ohio 


Col.  A.  B.  Underwood, 
Col.  James  Wood,  Jr., 
Col.  Charles  B.  Gambee, 
Lieut.  Col.  Richard  Long. 


On  arriving  at  Gettysburg,  General  Steinwehr,  the  division  commander, 
halted  the  brigade  and  formed  it  in  line  of  battle,  by  battalions  in  mass,  in  rear 
of  Cemetery  Hill,  tlie  rest  of  the  corps,  except  Wiedrich's  Battery,  having 
passed  through  the  town  and  engaged  the  enemy  in  the  open  fields  on  the 
farther  side.  Smith's  Brigade  advanced  through  the  cemetery  to  the  front  of 
the  hill  overlooking  Gettysburg,  from  which  position  it  was  apparent  that  the 
Union  troops  —  First  and  Eleventh  Corp^;  —  were  retreating,  and  falling  back 
through  the  streets  to  Cemetery  Hill.  Colonel  Smith  placed  his  four  regi- 
ments so  as  to  resist  any  attack  which  might  be  made  on  the  hill.  But  the 
long  line  of  the  brigade,  with  its  waving  colors  and  resolute  appearance, 
caused  the  Confederate  generals  to  hesitate  until  the  opportunity  for  a  suc- 
cessful attack  was  lost. 

Smith's  Brigade  held  this  very  important  and  exposed  position  at  the  base 
of  Cemetery  Hill  during  the  fighting  of  the  two  succeeding  days.  The  One 
hundred  and  thirty-sixth  New  York  was  on  the  left,  where  it  held  the  extreme 
left  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  line,  and  joined  the  right  of  the  Second  Corps.  It 
lay  along  the  Taneytown  Road  behind  a  stone  wall  that  bounded  the  west 
side  of  the  road,  and  at  the  base  of  the  western  slope  of  Cemetery  Hill,  from 
whose  crest  the  Un«on  batteries  at  times  delivered  a  heavy  fire  over  the  rcgi- 
ment.  From  his  position  on  the  Taneytown  Road,  which  at  this  point  is  very 
near  the  Emmitsburg  Road,  Colonel  Wood  sent  out  most  of  his  men  as  skir- 
mishers and  sharpshooters  who,  during  the  second  and  third  days'  fighting. 
were  subject  to  a  continuous  and  deadly  fire  from  the  Confederate  shaq*- 
shooters  who  occupied  positions  at  close  range.    Some  of  the  men  of  the  One 
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hundred  and  tnirty-sixth  occupied  houses  in  the  outskirts  of  GettysBurg,  the 
line  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  running  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  town.  This 
skirmishing  and  sharpshooting  was  so  active  and  continuous  that  the  regi- 
ment, without  participating  in  any  other  fighting,  lost  lo6  men  killed  and 
wounded  during  the  second  and  third  days.  Some  of  these  casualties  occurred 
in  the  great  cannonade  which,  on  the  third  day,  preceded  Longstreet's  assault 
on  the  Second  Corps.  Many  of  the  Confederate  gunners  directed  their  fire 
against  the  Union  batteries  on  West  Cemelery  Hill  which,  in  turn,  were  firing 
over  the  heads  of  the  men  in  the  One  hundred  and  thirty-sixth. 

After  Gettysburg  the  regiment  participated  in  the  pursuit  of  Lee's  retreating 
army,  and  with  its  corps  returned  to  Virginia.  In  September  (1863)  the 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps  were  ordered  to  Tennessee  to  relieve  General 
Rosecrans'  army  which  was  then  shut  up  in  Chattanooga  without  any  line  of 
supplies.  Arriving  in  Tennessee  the  regiment  was  placed  on  g^ard  duty  along 
the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  between  Anderson  and  Tantalon. 
On  October  26th  it  was  relieved,  and  rejoined  the  brigade  at  Bridgeport.  On 
the  28th  it  was  engaged  in  the  famous  midnight  battle  at  Wauhatchie,  where 
the  brigade  marched  to  the  relief  of  Geary's  Division  of  the  Twelfth  Corps,  but 
encountered  the  enemy  on  the  way,  the  Confederate  brigade  of  General  Law  — 
Hood's  Division,  Longstreet's  Corps  —  having  occupied  a  high  hill  that  com- 
manded the  road.  Under  orders  from  General  Steinwehr,  three  regiments  of 
Smith's  Brigade,  numbering  in  all  about  700  muskets,  charged  up  the  steep 
declivity  in  the  darkness.  They  had  received  orders  not  to  fire,  but  to  use  the 
bayonet  only.  The  five  Confederate  regiments  under  Law,  about  1,800  strong, 
abandoned  the  crest  of  the  hill  after  a  brief  resistance,  leaving  the  line  of  their 
retreat  strewn  with  rifles,  swords,  hats,  caps,  and  haversacks. 

In  the  following  month,  on  November  23d,  the  regiment  was  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge  near  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  in  which  Lieut. 
Charles  F.  Tresser  was  mortally  wounded.  It  then  marched  with  the  Eleventh 
Corps  to  the  relief  of  Bumside's  army,  which  was  besieged  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
This  was  a  long  march,  during  which  the  men  suffered  for  lack  of  tents  and 
blankets,  and  were  obliged  to  forage  on  the  country  through  which  they  passed 
for  rations  and  subsistence.  One  man  died  from  exposure.  The  corps  re- 
turned to  Chattanooga  on  December  17th,  and  the  men  reoccupied  their  former 
camp  in  Lookout  Valley,  where  they  remained  during  the  winter. 

In  April,  1864,  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps  were  consolidated,  forming 
a  new  corps,  the  Twentieth,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Maj.  Gen. 
Joseph  Hooker.  Under  this  arrangement  the  regiment  was  placed  in  the  Third 
Brigade,  Third  Division.  The  brigade,  which  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
Wood,  of  the  One  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  New  York,  was  composed  of  the 
following  commands: 

2oth  Connecticut,  Col.  Samuel  Ross, 

33d    Massachusetts,  Lieut.  Col.  Godfrey  Rider, 

136th  New  York,  Lieut.  Col.  Lester  B.  Faulkner, 

55th  Ohio,  Col.  Charles  B.  Gambee, 

73d    Ohio,  Maj.  Samuel  H.  Hurst, 

26th  Wisconsin,  Lieut.  Col.  Fred.  C.  Winkler. 
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The  dt vision  was  commanded  by  Maj.  Gen.  Daniel  Butterfield,  formerly 
chief  of  staff,  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Breaking  camp  on  May  i,  1864,  the  regiment  started  with  Sherman's  army 
on  the  Atlanta  campaign.  With  faces  turned  southward  the  men  commenced 
the  long  victorious  march  on  which  there  was  to  be  no  retracing  of  their  foot- 
steps. The  enemy's  forces  were  first  encountered  at  Buzzard  Roost  and  Rocky 
Face  Gap,  Ga.  They  were  driven  from  their  position,  an  action  in  which  the 
One  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  participated,  but  with  shgiit  loss. 

On  May  15,  1864,  the  regiment  was  actively  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Resaca, 
Ga.,  in  which  it  sustained  a  loss  of  eighty-one  in  killed  and  wounded.  In 
this  battle  Bultcrfiekrs  Division  captured  a  battery  of  four  brass  Napoleon 
guns, —  twelve-pounders.  After  daily  skirmishes,  the  principal  ones  occurring 
at  Cassville,  Dallas,  New  Hope  Church,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Pine  Knob,  Lost 
Mountain,  and  other  localities,  in  some  of  which  the  fighting  involved  the 
whole  regiment,  the  division  found  itself  in  position  July  20th,  at  Peach  Tree 
Creek.  Here  the  line  of  the  Twentieth  Corps  was  attacked  by  the  Confederate 
army  under  General  Hood,  which  made  repeated  and  desperate  assaults  on  the 
Union  position,  only  to  be  repulsed  with  terrible  loss.  The  men  of  the  One 
hundred  and  thirty-sixth  bore  an  honorable  part  in  this  battle,  during  which  one 
of  their  number,  Priv.  Dennis  Buckley,  of  Company  G,  captured  the  battle  flag 
of  the  Thirty-first  Mississippi,  knocking  down  the  Confederate  color  bearer 
with  the  butt  of  his  musket  and  wrenching  the  colors  from  his  grasp.  While 
Buckley  was  waving  the  captured  flag  defiantly  at  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  a 
bullet  fired  at  him  struck  the  flagstaff,  glanced,  and  hit  him  in  the  forehead, 
killing  him  instantly.  A  year  or  more  after  the  w^ar  closed  the  War  Depart- 
ment gave  a  Mcda!  of  Honor  to  be  delivered  to  the  mother  of  Dennis  Buckley, 
in  recognition  of  his  heroism  at  the  battle  of  Peach  Tree  Creek  and  the  cap- 
turc  by  him  of  one  of  the  enemy's  flags. 

On  the  morning  of  July  226  the  brigade  advanced  within  two  miles  of  At- 
lanta, where  it  occupied  various  positions  during  the  siege  that  followed.  For 
six  weeks  the  One  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  lay  in  the  trenches  before  the 
city  under  fire  daily,  many  of  the  men  being  killed  or  wounded  while  in  the 
works,  which,  towards  the  close  of  the  siege,  were  advanced  to  within  close 
range  of  the  enemy's  lines.  The  Confederate  troops  evacuated  Atlanta  during 
the  night  on  September  1st,  and  the  Twentietli  Corps,  now  under  command 
of  General  Slociim.  entered  the  city  and  took  possession.  "Atlanta  was  ours, 
and  fairly  won." 

With  the  occupation  of  the  city  came  a  period  of  rest  and  quiet  for  ten 
weeks,  a  pleasing  respite  from  the  privations  and  dangers  of  the  previous 
campaign.  On  November  15,  1864,  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  its  stay 
at  Atlanta,  the  regiment  started  with  Sherman's  army  on  the  March  to  the  Sea. 
The  corps  was  under  the  command  of  Gen.  A.  S.  Williams.  General  Slocum 
having  been  placed  in  command  of  the  left  wing  which,  composed  of  the 
Fourteenth  and  Twentietli  Corps,  was  designated  tlie  Army  of  Georgia.  Tlie 
division  was  commanded  by  Gen.  WilHam  T.  Ward,  who  had  succeeded  Gen- 
eral Butterfield,  while  on  the  Atlanta  campaign;  the  regiment  was  under  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Faulkn'^r. 


934  ^^^^'  York  at  Gettysburg. 

The  army  arrived  at  Savannah,  December  ii,  1864,  and  immediately  laid 
siege  to  the  city,  which  was  evacuated  on  the  21st. 

After  a  month's  stay  at  Savannah  the  army  started  northward  January  16, 
1865,  on  the  campaign  of  the  Carolinas,  arriving  at  Goldsborough,  N.  C,  on 
March  24th,  after  a  march  of  454  miles,  part  of  which  was  made  over  difficult 
roads  and  over  many  rivers  and  swamps,  some  of  which  had  to  be  waded 
through.  In  crossing  the  Edisto  River  the  men  waded  half  a  mile  in  w^ater 
from  twelve  to  thirty-six  inches  deep.  Skirmishing  with  the  enemy  was  a 
frequent  occurrence,  while  a  general  engagement  with  Johnston's  army  oc- 
curred at  Averasborough,  N.  C,  March  16,  1865,  ^^^  ^^  Bentonville,  N.  C, 
March  19-21,  1865.  In  the  fightmg  at  Bentonville,  Maj.  H.  L.  Arnold,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  regiment,  was  severely  wounded.  During  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Carolinas  the  brigade  was  commanded  by  Gen.  William  Cogs- 
well, formerly  colonel  of  the  Second  Massachusetts,  an  able  and  fearless  officer. 

Leaving  its  camp  near  Goldsborough,  N.  C,  on  April  loth,  the  regiment 
started  on  its  last,  homeward  march.  Passing  through  Richmond,  Va.,  May 
nth,  and  then  the  battlefields  of  Chancellorsville  and  Spotsylvania,  it  arrived 
at  Alexandria  on  the  19th.  On  the  24th  it  marched  proudly  in  the  final  Grand 
Review  at  Washington,  and  thence  out  the  Bladensburg  Pike,  where  it  en- 
camped while  waiting  for  its  muster  out 
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In  the  summer  of  1894  I  was  assigned  by  the  government  to  serve  as 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  I  selected  the  cam- 
paign of  Chancellors ville  as  the  theme  for  a  course  of  lectures  to  my 
classes.  I  made  this  selection  because  that  campaign  presented  a 
greater  variety  of  military  problems  and  experiences  than  any  other  in 
which  an  army  of  the  United  States  had  taken  part.  In  no  other  was 
there  so  rapid  a  succession  of  critical  situations.  Moreover,  no  other 
one,  approaching  it  in  importance,  has  been  so  imperfectly  apprehended 
and  described. 

Its  richness  in  military  lessons  warranted,  in  my  judgment,  a  certain 
minuteness  of  detail  in  describing  it ;  and  the  wealth  of  original  matter 
rendered  available  by  the  official  publication  of  the  records  of  the  Civil 
War  has  enabled  me  to  realize  this  feature  of  the  work.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  war  that  has  been  fought  admits  of  such  thorough  investiga- 
tion as  our  Civil  War,  for  on  no  other  has  the  light  of  such  a  mass  of 
contemporaneous  dispatches,  orders,  reports,  and  other  documents,  been 
shed.  My  object  in  describing  the  campaign  has  been  not  only  to  tell 
what  was  done,  but  also  to  show  how  it  was  done,  to  present  a  charac- 
teristic, or  typical,  view  of  the  conditions  and  methods  of  troop-leading 
that  obtained  during  our  Civil  War.  By  its  variety  of  problems  and 
solutions  this  single  campaign  affords  the  instruction  of  several  cam- 
paigns, without  requiring  the  reader  to  learn  the  organization,  names  of 
commanders,  etc.,  of  more  than  two  opposing  armies,  or  to  familiarize 
himself  with  more  than  one  theater  of  operations. 

It  is  a  common  fault  of  military  narration  to  fail  to  give  the  mental 
point  of  view  and  field  of  vision  of  the  opposing  commanders.  I  have 
sought  especially  to  keep  the  reader  informed  as  to  how  much  or  how 
little  each  commander  knew  about  the  tactical  or  strategic  situation.  In 
giving  a  commander's  impressions,  expectations,  or  intentions,  I  have, 
as  far  as  possible,  used  his  own  words  written  or  spoken  at  the  time, 
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well  knowing  how  difficult  it  is  to  paraphrase  with  absolute  fidelity, 
and  how  unreliable  are  the  commander ^s  own  words  after  the  event. 
Military  dispatches  conjure  up  the  mental  impressions  of  the  com- 
manders. They  reveal  the  working  of  minds  under  the  tr>ang  condi- 
tions of  the  march  and  battle,  and  so  present  a  realistic  view  of  the 
intellectual  side  of  war.  Those  that  I  have  cited  in  this  work  are  not  all 
models  of  their  kind.  Many  of  them  are  examples  to  be  shunned  rather 
than  copied.  But  as  studies  in  form  and  style  as  well  as  in  matter,  they 
may  prove  a  help  to  any  one  trying  to  perfect  himself  in  the  art  of  mili- 
tary correspondence. 

One  of  the  most  important  qualifications  of  a  commander  is  the  ability 
to  sift  the  truth  from  conflicting  rumors  and  reports,  and  deduce  there- 
from the  dispositions,  movements,  and  intentions  of  the  enemy.  The 
reader  who  may  wish  to  test  or  perfect  himself  in  this  regard  should 
occasionally  pause  to  put  his  own  construction  on  bits  of  information 
about  the  enemy,  and  consider  what  he  would  have  done  in  the  position 
of  a  particular  commander.  As  a  rule,  he  should  not  criticize  without 
amending.  Purely  analytical  criticism  is  easy,  but  comparatively  un- 
profitable. Criticism  should  be  positive  rather  than  negative,  syn- 
thetical rather  than  analytical.  Where  a  plan  or  a  movement  seems 
faulty,  a  correct  one  should  be  substituted  for  it. 

My  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I,  entitled  The  Period  of 
Preparation^  covers  the  time  from  the  appointment  of  General  Hooker 
as  Commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  January  25,  1863,  to  the 
issuing  of  orders  for  the  movement  of  the  army,  April  26,  1863.  It 
treats  of  the  reorganization  and  general  improvement  of  the  army 
preparatory  to  the  campaign ;  of  the  scouts,  raids,  and  forays  of  Mosby 
and  Fitzhugh  Lee;  of  the  first  battle  of  Kelley's  Ford,  and  of  other 
minor  operations.  Part  II,  entitled  The  Period  of  Operation,  describes 
the  march  to  Chancellorsville ;  the  marching  and  fighting  in  the  Wilder- 
ness; Sedgwick's  attempt  to  march  to  Chancellorsville,  including  the 
battles  of  Marye's  Heights  and  Salem  Church;  Stoneman's  raid  against 
Lee's  communications;  and  Jones  and  Imboden's  raid  against  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Account  is  taken  of  the  operations  on  and  near  the  Peninsula  of  Vir- 
ginia, so  far  as  they  seem  to  affect  the  situation  of  the  main  armies,  and 
of  the  services  of  the  navy  in  supporting  the  army  on  the  Rappahannock, 
the  James,  and  the  York  Rivers.    From  the  issuing  of  the  first  order  for 
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the  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  April  26,  to  the  recrosBing 
of  the  Rappahannock,  May  6,  the  operations  of  the  forces  on  both  sides 
are  described  and  discussed  day  by  day. 

In  the  Civil  War  the  term  picket  was  applied  to  a  sentinel  on  outpost 
and  to  portions  of  an  outpost  in  general;  a  section  of  artillery  com- 
prised two  pieces  instead  of  one  as  at  present;  a  rifle-pit  was  what  is 
now  called  a  shelter  trench.  I  have  made  some  use  of  these  terms,  re- 
taining for  them,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  meaning  that  they  had 
in  the  Civil  War.  Certain  geographical  names  of  the  theater  of  opera- 
tions are  variously  spelled.  To  avoid  the  ambiguity  that  might  result 
from  such  variety,  I  have  adopted  an  orthography  of  my  own,  and  have 
taken  the  liberty  in  my  quotations  of  making  the  geographical  names 
conform  thereto.  In  doing  this  I  make  no  pretension  of  determining 
the  most  correct  form  of  spelling  considered  etymologically,  histor- 
ically, or  otherwise. 

I  have  tried  to  provide  tlie  reader  with  such  maps  as  he  will  need, 
but  am  aware  that  I  have  not  made  his  way  a  royal  road.  There  is  no 
comfortable  way  of  reading  military  history.  Whoever  expects  to  fol- 
low a  campaign  reclining  in  an  easy  chair  with  a  book  in  one  hand  and 
a  cigar  in  the  other  is  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Should  the  map  illustration  seem  anywhere  insufficient,  I 
would  recommend  that  the  reader  represent  the  troop  units  by 
pieces  of  paper  with  pins  put  through  them  (fig.  1),  and  move 
them  about  on  the  map  to  correspond  to  the  changes  of  posi- 
tion* Steel  pins  with  glass  heads  seem  to  be  the  beat  for  this 
purpose.  Similar  contrivances  may  be  used  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  signal  stations  and  military  bridges,  which  should  ^"8  ^ 
be  moved  about  or  put  down  and  taken  up  in  accordance  with  the  nar- 
rative. 

lilap  1,  The  Theater  of  Operation,  is  traced  and  compiled  from  the 
Atlas  of  the  published  records  of  the  war.  Maps  2-5  and  7-10  are  simi- 
larly obtained  from  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey,  corrected  according 
to  contemporary  maps  for  roads  and  other  artificial  features.  Maps 
11-39  are  traced  from  the  maps  of  General  ilichler  made  in  1867,  as 
originally  published  in  separate  sheets  entitled  Fredericksburg,  Chan- 
cellorsville.  The  Wilderness.  My  maps  are  amplified  according  to 
various  others,  but  especially  those  of  Captain  Hotchkiss  as  published 
in  Chancellor sville J  by  Hotchkiss  and  Allan. 
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Tk$  etfT^BpCDdmuse  of  the  canipaif^n  of  Cbancellorsville  comprised  in 
lim  oAtfiAl  f/nblication  of  the  Hecords  is  contained  for  the  greater  part 
fin  V0hua9  4O  (Mrial  number).  For  documents  taken  from  the  body  of 
iMlftfhnM  I  OMftUy  give  no  references.  For  those  taken  from  the  sup- 
ptantvty  or  from  other  volumes,  or  from  other  works,  I  have  tried  to 
fiifor  IIm  nMd^r  to  hook  and  page.  The  official  reports  of  the  com- 
||MHI<f«f«  art  eoiiUined  tn  Volume  39  of  the  Records.  Other  volumes  of 
Urn  lUcofd^  whit'h  may  interest  ntudents  of  the  campaign  of  Chancel- 
l//r«y)ll«  «r«  Non,  26,  107,  and  108.  For  the  operations  of  the  navy, 
YoiuoiWi  6  ttod  B  of  the  Naval  War  Records  have  been  largely  drawn 


TIm*  tolUming  ilJaiitrationft  will  serve  to  explain  a  system  of  notation 
irM«b  I  UBVm  niwd  in  the  text  and  on  the  maps : 
jiftj    14114   (Pwiniiylvaiiia)    Eegiraent,  2d  Brigade,  3d  Division,  1st 

ih     Ui  HriKft'i<N  2<I  Divinion,  Cavalry  Corps  (Federal), 

JL     ftl  (Vlr^iwitt)  lU^giment,  2d  Brigade,  Cavalry  Division  (Confed- 

M  2A  and  JW  HrigadcH,  Int  Division,  2d  Corps. 

ri?fn  7ili  (Ohio)  U^-giment,  Ist  Brigade,  2d  Division,  12th  Corps.' 

%  JJJ  BaloDjriof  to  2d  DiviHion,3d  Corps. 

I  Vl  ^  flrig«d«  (f'J*  battery),  Ist  Division,  6th  Corps. 

,*,  2f\  Dlvlnlon  (or  battery,  Corps  Artillery),  11th  Corps.* 

A  Oeneral  Artillery  lleuorve. 

fri  Klvjfiff  rofereiiccH,  T  tine  the  following  abbreviations: 

W.  H.—The  War  of  ihi!  Rebellion:  a  Compilation  of  the  Official 
iUu'4tr<\n  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  War  Department.  Vol- 
uuum  of  ih\n  work  are  deHignated  by  their  serial  numbers. 

Naval  W.  H.  oni'i/il  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies 
In  the  War  of  tij'  I  r-  f.-nion,  Navy  Department. 

f(rp.  of  (Unn.  Ui'port  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War  at  tin*  Herond  SoHHion,  Thirty- eighth  Congress. 

//.  mtd  L.  Haftlt-s  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War  (The  Century  Com- 
pany). 

•  T\w  rwKirricntii  nro  cUH«i|ftiritr<J  by  mnn-  »  The   batteries    are    desi^ated    by   the 

\mr  only.  The  ntatc  u\ny  \w  doirrniiruMi  by  iiumberB  given  them  serially  in  the  State- 
wfrnrlriK  to  thi*  HtfilcntPnt  of  OiKnni/ation  ments  of  Artillery,  Appendix:  11,  to  which 
((•(blinFiffl  in  (he  B''«r  Ueoordt,  Vol.  39,  the  reader  is  referred  for  states  and  other 
in*,  K>(i,  7HU.  desi^ations. 
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Besides  the  works  above  mentioned,  I  have  freely  consulted  the  his- 
tories of  the  campaign  of  Chancellorsville  by  Hotcbkiss  and  Allan,  T.  A, 
Dodge,  S.  P.  Bates,  and  A.  C,  Hamlin.  Other  sources  of  information, 
including  periodicals  and  manuscripts,  will  be  found  recognized  in  the 
body  of  the  work. 

My  acknowledgments  for  courtesies  and  assistance  are  due  to  Major- 
General  George  B.  Davis,  Judge- Advocate-General  of  the  Army,  and  to 
his  successor  in  charge  of  the  War  Records  of  the  Army,  Major-Qeneral 
George  W.  Davis,  and  to  Professor  E.  K,  Kawson,  U.  S.  Navy,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Naval  War  Records, 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  obligation  to  Mr.  J,  W.  Kirkley  of  the  Army 
Board  of  Publication,  for  providing  me  with  documents,  extracts,  and 
compilations,  and  especially  for  giving  me  the  benefit  of  his  expert 
knowledge  in  interpreting  obscure  passages  and  doubtful  figures.  My 
labors  were  the  lighter  for  privileges  accorded  me  by  the  late  Justin 
Winsor,  librarian  of  Harvard  University,  and  for  free  access  to  the 
valuable  collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  maps,  etc,,  relating  to  the 
Civil  War,  contained  in  the  libraries  of  the  Military  Historical  Society 
of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  Boston  Conunandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
of  the  United  States.  Valuable  suggestions  and  information  were  fur- 
nished me  by  General  Luther  Stephenson  of  Hingham  Center  and 
Colonel  T.  L.  Livermore  of  Boston.  For  important  data  on  the  artillery 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  I  am  indebted  to  the  following  officers 
of  that  army :  Colonel  T.  H.  Carter,  General  E.  P.  Alexander,  Captain 
W.  G.  McCabe,  Major  Robert  Stiles,  Colonel  H*  P.  Jones,  Captain  S.  V. 
Southall,  Colonel  R.  P.  Chew,  Colonel  D.  G.  Mcintosh,  Colonel  D.  M. 
Cardwell,  Colonel  John  C.  Haskell,  and  Colonel  J.  B,  Richardson. 

As  a  stranger  in  Fredericksburg  I  was  assisted  in  familiarizing  myself 
with  the  theater  of  operations,  and  enlightened  on  the  operations  them- 
selves, by  Colonel  Charles  Richardson  and  Captain  S.  J.  Quinn.  Among 
the  other  officers  of  the  Confederate  army  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
suggestion  and  information  are:  General  John  Gill,  Colonel  T.  T.  Mun- 
ford,  Colonel  W.  H.  Taylor,  Captain  F.  M.  Colston,  Captain  W.  W. 
Chamberlaine,  Captain  R.  E.  Park,  and  Captain  K.  J.  Barton, 

With  the  highest  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  me  by  each  of 
these  gentlemen,  I  would  express  my  particular  indebtedness  to  Colonel 
W,  R.  Livermore  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U,  S.  Army,  for  invaluable 
suggestions  on  the  plan,  and  comments  on  my  execution,  of  this  work; 
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for  accommodatiiig  me  with  copies  of  the  Michler  maps,  now  quite  rare, 
as  well  as  the  Geological  Survey  maps;  and  for  placing  at  my  disposal 
his  notes  on  the  campaign,  and  a  series  of  drawings,  the  result  of  his 
painstaking  research  and  masterly  calculation,  showing  the  positions  of 
troops  at  successive  stages  of  the  operations  that  I  describe. 

Lm  Delioias, 
Newport,  September  19,  1909. 


PART  I 

PEBIOD  OP  PREPARATION 


THE  CAMPAIGN 
OF  CHANCELLORSYILLE 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  OENEHAL  SITUATION.      A  CHANGE  OF  COMMANDBBS. 
CERTAIN  PROMINENT  OFFICEES 

BY  the  end  of  the  year  1862  our  Civil  War  had  lasted  a  year  and 
nearly  nine  months.  In  this  time  the  North  had  wrested  from  the 
South  the  border  states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  secured  the 
possession  of  the  Mississippi  River.  But  while  these  advantages  were 
gained  in  the  West  no  corresponding  progress  was  made  by  the  Federal 
forces  in  the  East.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  General  Burnside, 
lay  checkmated  by  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  under  General  Lee, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  not  a  good  day's  march  across  the 
frontier  formed  by  the  Potomac  River.  The  Federal  navy  had  the 
whole  seacoast  of  the  Confederacy  under  blockade,  but  on  the  high  seas 
the  Confederate  cruisers  were  making  havoc  of  the  Northern  merchant 
marine ;  and  beyond  the  seas  the  agents  of  the  Confederate  government 
had  anticipated  the  North  in  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  ruling  and 
influential  classes  of  European  countries.  At  the  same  time  a  formida- 
ble anti-war  or  peace  party  in  the  North  was  causing  serious  embar- 
rassment to  the  Federal  administration.  Such  was  the  situation  when, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  issued  his  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation,  giving  freedom  to  the  slaves  of  secession  masters.  Al- 
though officially  a  war  measure,  this  act  was  generally  hailed  in  Europe 
and  in  America  as  a  philanthropic  one,  and  made  for  the  President  and 
his  administration  a  small  number  of  enemies  or  critics  and  myriads  of 
friends.  Its  influence  abroad  was  decisive  in  turning  the  tide  of  sym- 
pathy from  South  to  North. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  war  each  section  had  both  a  political  and  a 
military  end  to  attain.  Secession  being  an  accomplished  fact,  the  politi- 
cal object  of  the  South  was  the  vindication  of  its  sovereignty,  or  the 
securing  of  recognition  as  a  nation ;  that  of  the  North  was  the  restora- 
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tion  of  the  Union.  The  military  object  of  the  South  was  the  defence  of 
its  territory,  and  that  of  the  North  the  conquest  of  the  Sooth.  The 
South,  and  perhaps  the  North,  did  not  realize  what  a  blow  at  European 
recognition  was  struck  by  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  The  popu- 
lar sympathy  which  it  awakened  for  the  North  made  it  practically  im- 
possible for  any  European  government  openly  to  side  with  the  South. 
But  there  was  danger  of  individuals,  with  the  connivance  perhaps  of 
their  governments,  fitting  out  and  manning  Confederate  vessels  of  war, 
and  subscribing  to  Confederate  loans.  During  the  month  of  January 
the  Confederate  government  conceived  the  plan  of  8uppl>^ng  means  of 
carrying  on  the  war  by  floating  a  European  loan  of  about  $15,000,000. 
This  plan  depended  for  its  success  upon  the  military  prestige  of  the 
Confederacy. 

Bumside's  bloody  repulse  at  Fredericksburg  and  the  criticism  which 
it  evoked  led  him  to  tender  his  resignation  as  commander  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  The  President  accepted  it,  and  charged  himself  with 
the  task  of  appointing  as  Burnside*s  successor  a  commander  who  should 
retrieve  the  disaster  of  Fredericksburg,  and  give  confidence  to  people 
both  at  home  and  abroad  whose  hearts  were  with  the  North.  After 
carefully  considering  all  the  eligible  officers  and  thoroughly  discussing, 
with  his  cabinet,  their  military  and  political  records,  he  settled  upon  one 
of  them  as  apparently  the  best  qualified  to  meet  these  requirements;  on 
the  25th  of  January,  1863,  a  general  order  from  the  War  Department 
announced  to  the  armies  of  the  United  States  that  Major-General  A.  E. 
Burnside  was,  at  his  own  request,  relieved  from  eomniand  of  the  ^Vrmy 
of  the  Potomac,  and  Major-General  **  J.  Hooker**  appointed  in  his  stead. 

Joseph  Hooker  was  bom  of  old  Puritan  stock  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  on  the 
13th  of  November,  1814.  His  youth  gave  no  indications  of  a  military 
destiny.  It  is  said  that  he  was  intended  for  the  church.  Graduating 
from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1837,  he  became  a 
commissioned  officer  in  the  artillery.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Mexican  War  from  1846  to  1848.  For  a  period  of  about  two  years 
(1850,  1851)  he  was  in  California  as  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the 
Pacific  Division.  He  afterward  received  a  two  years'  leave  of  absence; 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  or  in  1853,  being  unable  to  reconcile  his  energetic 
and  ambitious  nature  to  inactive  service  and  slow  promotion,  and  ex- 
periencing perhaps  an  attack  of  the  ** California  fever,"  he  resigned  Ms 
commission  as  an  officer  of  the  army,  purchased  a  mile  of  land  in 
Sonoma  County,  improved  it  by  substantial  inelosures,  and  tilled  the 
soil,  laboring  with  hi  a  own  hands.  In  this  enterprise  he  was  not  very 
successful.  The  living  that  he  made  by  it  was  a  precarious  one.  In 
1853  he  was  appointed  road  overseer  of  the  county,  and  for  two  years 
he  held  the  office  of  superintendent  of  military  roads  in  Oregon.  In 
1859,  expecting  the  war  cloud  soon  to  burst,  he  became  the  colonel  of  a 
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regiment  of  CaHfornia  militia.  When  in  1861  his  expectation  of  war 
was  realized,  he  found  himself  pecuniarily  involve<l  through  his  in- 
dorsement of  notes  for  friends,  and  reduced  to  such  poverty  that  he 
could  not  pay  his  way  to  the  Atlantic  coast  As  he  expressed  an  earnest 
desire  to  resume  his  connection  with  the  army,  his  friends  subscribed  the 
necessary  funds,  to  the  amount  of  $1000,  and  sent  him  to  Washington. 

Hooker  was  no  politician  and  was  addicted  to  criticizing  his  military 
superiors.  This  propensity  had  nearly  caused  his  dismissal  from  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  In  the  Mexican  War  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  criticize  General  Winfield  Scott,  which  brought  upon  him  that 
general's  lifelong  enmity.  Scott  being  now  in  command  of  the  army, 
Hooker  was  allowed  to  kick  his  heels  in  tiie  anterooms  of  the  War 
Department. 

He  witnessed  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Bun  without  participating  in  it. 
In  an  interview  which  he  had  soon  afterward  with  President  Lincoln, 
having  been  presented  to  him  as  Captain  Hooker,  he  said: 

**Mr.  President,  I  am  not  'Captain'  Hooker,  but  was  once  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hooker  of  the  regular  army.  I  was  lately  a  farmer  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  since  the  Rebellion  broke  out  I  have  been  here  trying  to  get 
into  the  service,  and  I  find  that  I  am  not  wanted.  I  am  about  to  return 
home,  but  before  going  I  was  anxious  to  pay  my  respects  to  you,  and  to 
express  my  wishes  for  your  personal  welfare  and  success  in  quelling 
this  Rebellion.  And  I  want  to  say  one  word  more/'  seeing  that  the 
President  was  about  to  speak.    "I  was  at  Bull  Run  the  other  day,  Mr. 

President,  and  it  is  no  vanity  in  me  to  say  that  I  am  a  d sight  better 

general  than  any  you  had  on  that  field." 

Hooker  was  at  once  made  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  appointments  to  that  grade,  his  commission  dating  from 
May  17, 1861.  In  1862  he  was  given  the  command  of  the  Second  Division, 
HI  Army  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  fought  as  division  com- 
mander through  the  Peninsula  campaign;  as  corps  commander,  in  the 
Antietam  campaign ;  and  as  commander  of  the  Center  Grand  Division, 
constituting  about  one  third  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  Fred- 
ericksburg campaign.^ 

In  person  Hooker  was  about  six  feet  tall,  well  proportioned,  and 
floldierly  in  bearing.  His  features  were  clear  cut,  and  handsome,  but 
for  a  rather  weak  chin.  He  had  a  slight  fringe  of  side  whiskers,  a  rosy 
complexion,  as  delicate  as  a  woman's,  iihundant  blond  or  sandy  hair, 
and  great  speaking  gray  or  steel-blue  eyes.  He  was  spoken  of  as 
the  handsomest  man  in  the  army.*    Though  of  Puritan  stock,  he  had 


*  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Nov.  1,  1879; 
Appletons'  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biog- 
raphy; CircuUxr  No,  16,  1903,  Thirteenth 
Maitft.  Ttcffimrnt  Assoc. 


'  Memoirs  of  Henry  Villard,  I,  347,  348; 
Obituary  of  J.  W.  de  Peyster,  by  "Anchor," 
New  York,  1881 ;  General  Hancock,  by  Gen- 
eral Praneia  A.  Walker,  p.  73. 
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in  his  temperament  more  of  the  cavalier  than  of  the  roundhead.  He 
at  times  precipitated  an  engagement  when  he  should  not  have  done 
8o,  and  had  not  the  great  qualities  necessary  to  lead  or  direct  an  ariLy 
of  over  100,000  men.  Up  to  a  certain  point  of  responsibility  which  he 
had  not  yet  reached,  he  was  capable  of  brilliant  achievement,  but  at  that 
pointy  if  he  reached  it,  he  would  break  down.  He  was  more  mortified 
than  gratified  at  being  known  both  in  and  out  of  the  army  as  Fighting 
Joe  Hooker.  **It  sounds  to  me  like  Fighting  Fool,"  he  once  said. 
"People,*'  he  used  to  say,  **win  think  I  am  a  highway-man  or  a  bandit. "  * 
How  he  came  by  this  distasteful  sobriquet  is  thus  told  by  one  of  the 
chief  actors  in  the  incident,  the  proof-reader  of  the  New  York  Courier 
and  Enquirer: 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  .  .  .  McCIellan  had  come  to  grips  with 
the  Confederate  forces,  and  was  pressing  them  back  upon  Richmond.  Every  two 
or  three  hours  through  the  night  had  come  from  the  Associated  Press  Reporters' 
Agency  sheets  of  manifold,  that  is,  tissue  paper  upon  which  a  dozen  sheets  (by 
the  use  of  carbon  sheets  interleaved)  could  be  written  at  once— one  for  each 
newspaper.  These  sheets  told  of  desperate  fighting  all  along  McCIellan 's  line. 
Among  his  Corps  Commanders  was  General  Hooker,  whose  command  had  been 
perhaps  too  gravely  engaged. 

Just  as  the  forms— indeed  the  last  form,  was  being  locked,  that  is.  the  type 
firmly  held  together  in  a  great  frame  that  the  impression  might  be  taken  for 
printing,  came  another  dispatch  from  the  reporters  with  the  Union  army.  It 
wa*  a  continuation  of  the  report  of  the  fighting  in  which  General  Hooker's 
Corps  had  beeo  so  gravely  involved.  At  the  top  was  written  "Fighting— Joe 
Hooker."  I  knew  that  this  was  so  written  to  indicate  that  it  should  be  added 
to  what  we  had  had  before.  The  compositor  (typesetter)  who  had  set  it  up 
(put  it  in  type)  had  known  nothing  about  the  pre\*ious  matter,  however,  and  had 
•et  it  up  as  a  heading,  '^FIGHTING  JOE  HOOKER." 

I  rapidly  considered  what  to  do;  as  if  it  were  yesterday  I  can  remember  the 
responsibilitj'  I  felt  and  how  the  thing  struck  me.  Well,  I  said  to  myself,  it 
makes  a  good  heading— let  it  go.  I  fully  realized  that  if  a  few  other  proof-readers 
beside  myself  acted  as  T  did  it  would  mean  that  Hooker  would  thenceforth  live 
and  die  as  "Fighting  Joe  Hooker."  Some  did  and  some  did  not,  but  enough  did 
as  I  did  to  do  the  business.    ( Sidney  V.  Lowell,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ) ' 

Hooker's  reputation  for  courage  and  his  soldierly  appearance  made 
him  more  or  less  of  a  hero  to  the  rank  and  file,  but  among  the  higher 
officers  who  had  grown  up  in  the  service  with  him,  and  judged  him 
critically,  he  was  not  generally  admired.  He  had  bitterly  denounced 
Lincoln  as  an  inoompetent,  and  suggested  that  the  safety  of  the  govern- 
ment required  a  military  dictator,  and  he  was  accused  of  having  failed 


^  Circular  No.  16,  1903,  Thirteenth  Mass. 
Beg.  Assoc;  Men  and  Things  I  Saw  in 
Civil  War  Datfs.  by  J.  F.  Ruslingr,  p.  54; 
Hooker^s  Comments  on  Chanetillorsville,  B. 


and  L.,  HI,  217.  This  and  other  incidents 
of  Hooker's  career  will  be  found  in  Har- 
per's Monthly,  Vol.  31,  pp.  639-645. 

-  Manuscript  in  possession  of  the  author. 


GENERAL  HOOKER 

to  give  Burnside  honest  support  in  the  Fredericksburg  campaign.^  His 
appointment  was  not  received  with  enthusiasm  except  by  the  men  of 
his  old  division.*  The  day  before  his  appointment  his  predecessor  rec- 
onunended  him  to  the  President  for  dismissal  from  the  army  on  the 
grounds  set  forth  in  the  following  draft  of  an  order  to  be  issued 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac: 

General  Joseph  Hooker,  major-geoeral  of  volunteers  and  brigadier-general 
U.  S.  Army,  having  been  guilty  of  unjust  and  unnecessary  criticism  of  the  actions 
of  his  superior  oflBcers,  and  of  the  authorities,  and  having  by  the  general  tone  of 
his  conversation  endeavored  to  create  distrust  in  the  minds  of  officers  who  have 
associated  with  him,  and  having,  by  omissions  and  otherwise,  made  reports  and 
statements  which  were  calculated  to  create  incorrect  impressions,  and  for  habit- 
ually speaking  in  disparaging  terms  of  other  officers,  is  hereby  dismissed  the 
service  of  the  United  States  as  a  man  unfit  to  hold  an  important  commission  dur- 
ing a  crisis  like  the  present,  when  so  much  patience,  charity,  confidence,  consid- 
eration, and  patriotism  are  due  from  every  soldier  in  the  field.  This  order  is 
issued  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  remainder  of  the  order  disposes  in  an  equally  summary  manner 
of  a  number  of  other  officers  of  high  rank  who,  in  Burnside  's  judgment, 
had  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  the  honor  of  being  officers  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States  or  had  outlived  their  usefulness  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Burnside  was  competent  to  issue  this  order  on 
his  own  responsibility,  and  would  doubtless  have  done  so,  but  for  the 
judicious  advice  of  his  associates  to  submit  it  to  the  President  for  ap- 
proval. The  President  disapproved  of  it.  His  selection  of  Hooker  to 
succeed  Burnside  was  due  not  so  much  to  his  estimate  of  Hooker's  mili- 
tary qualities  as  to  the  preference  of  his  cabinet  for  Hooker  as  the  only 
eligible  general  who  was  free  from  political  aspirations,  and  therefore 
not  a  possible  rival  candidate  for  the  Presidency,^  The  President  had 
his  misgivings  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  appointment.  So  accom- 
panying the  order  making  it,  or  close  on  its  heels,  went  the  following  dis- 
patch from  Halleck,  General-in-Chief,  to  the  new  commander  of  the 
Arm}'  of  the  Potomac.    It  was  dated  January  25 : 

The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  he  wishes  an  interview  with  you  at  the 
Executive  Mansion  as  early  as  possible. 

In  compliance  with  this  request  Hooker  repaired  on  the  following  day 
to  Washington.  But  before  doing  so  he  formally  assumed  his  new  com- 
mand. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  observe  how  Burnside  acquitted  himself 


^^  *  Recollections  of  Half  a  Century,  by  A. 

^m  K.  McClure,  p,  347. 

^H  •  The  20th  Eegt.  of  Mass.  Vol  Infantrtj, 

^H  by  G.  A.  Bruce,  p.  229. 


•For  details  of  Buraaide*8  removal  see 
B.  and  L.,  Til,  239 ;  Mag.  of  American  His- 
tory, XV,  52-64. 
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mi  9Kjmg  something  appropriate  to  the  army  that  he 

in  its  two  years  of  campaigning  had  known 

when  defending  its  own  soil,  and  which  was 

hf  aa  officer  whom  Bomside  deemed  unworthy  of 

■  ^  army  of  the  United  States. 

Headquiirters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Cmdp  near  Falmouth,  Va.,  January  26,  1863. 

Pkviidcnt  of  the  United  States,  the  commanding  general 

I  of  this  army  to  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker. 

:  direeted  your  movementa  lias  not  been  fruitful  of 

•draneement  of  our  lines,  but  it  has  again  demon - 

«f  «mnge,  patience,  and  endurance  that  under  more  favor- 

i  kcf€  accomplished  great  results.    Continue  to  exercise 

W  tnt  to  jour  country,  and  the  principles  you  have  sworn  to 

i  to  HU  hrmf€  and  ikUful  general  who  has  so  long  been  identified 

,  rnnd  who  it  now  to  command  you,  your  full  and  cordial 

»,  and  you  wiU  deserve  success.* 

leave  of  the  entire  army,  from  which  he  separates 
ragntr  he  may  be  pardoned  if  he  bids  an  especial  farewell  to  his 
Krf  the  Ninth  Corps.' 
Hif  yiayiW  m  that  God  may  be  with  you  and  grant  you  continual  success 
lltefftMlkiBiienisbed. 

By  command  of  Major-General  BuRNsroE : 

Lewis  Richmond, 

AftsistAnt  Adjutant-General. 

relied,  with  his  first  order: 

9f  jHwytf^**  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  undersigned  assumes 
ai  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  enters  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
hspoaed  by  this  trust  with  a  just  appreciation  of  their  responsibility. 
I  fh0  formation  of  this  army  he  has  been  identified  with  its  history.  He  has 
I  whh  you  its  glories  and  reverses  with  no  other  desire  than  that  these  rela- 
I  fliS|^  remain  unchanged  until  its  destiny  should  be  accomplished.  In  the 
,  of  your  achievements  there  is  much  to  be  proud  of,  and  with  the  blessing 
#C  Qmdi  we  will  contribute  something  to  the  renown  of  our  arms  and  the  success 
ai  aw  Cttose.  To  secure  these  ends,  your  commander  will  require  the  cheerful 
jsd  iwlnin  eodperation  of  every  officer  and  soldier  in  this  army. 

Ib  tqnifnacDt,  intelligence,  and  valor  the  enemy  is  our  inferior;  let  us  never 
Wlftoto  to  give  him  battle  wherever  we  can  Hnd  him. 

Tlu  undersigned  07\ly  gives  expression  to  the  feelings  of  this  army  when  he 
to  our  late  commander,  Major-General  Burnside,  the  most  cordial  good 
f  for  his  future* 
fff  fflgH  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  organized. 

'  The  italics  are  mine.    J.  B.  Jr.  *  Hunipide'a  former  command. 

3  The  italics  are  tuiiif.    J.  B.  Jr. 


'HOOKER  ASSUMES  COMMAND 

Burnside  tells  the  army  how  it  may  deserve  success  under  its  new 
commander,  but  does  not  promise  its  realization ;  and  Hooker  says  noth- 
ing about  Burnside 's  efforts  in  the  past,  but  wishes  him  success  in  the 
future. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  Hooker  reported  in  person  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  President  In  the  meantime  the  following  letter 
from  the  general  commanding  the  defences  of  Washington  had  been  re- 
ceived at  the  headquarters  of  the  army : 

Heintzelman  to  Halleckf  January  26 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  cormection  between  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  the  troops  for  the  defence  of  Washington.  Scarcely  an  order  iasued 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  applies  here.  On  the  con- 
trary the  commander  acta  under  orders  from  the  General-in-Chief  or  from  the 
War  Department.  The  duties  being  so  different,  cannot  the  defences  be  made 
into  a  separate  department,  with  such  limits  as  may  be  convenient  ? 

Hooker  was  asked  by  the  Secretary  of  War  whether  he  desired  to 
have  command  of  the  troops  in  and  about  Washington,  and  declined, 
assigning  as  his  reason  that  it  would  require  all  his  time  to  place  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  proper  condition  for  field  service  before  the 
coming  of  spring. 

His  experience  the  previous  winter  under  Burnside  had  satisfied  him 
that  a  winter  campaign  would  be  unwise  and  more  likely  to  be  ruinous 
to  himself  than  to  the  enemy.  Accordingly  on  the  2d  of  February  the 
garrison  of  Washington  with  its  dependencies  was  constituted  a  sepa- 
rate department  and  designated  the  Department  of  Washington,  with 
Major-Oeneral  S.  P.  Heintzelman  in  command- 
In  his  interview  with  the  President,  Hooker  said  that  he  hoped  to 
succeed,  provided  the  President  would  stand  between  him  and  Halleck, 
the  commanding  general  of  the  army.  He  stated  that  he  deemed  this 
necessary  for  various  reasons.  The  commanding  general  had,  to  a 
limited  extent,  been  identified  with  the  army  of  the  West  and  seemed  to 
think  that  there  was  no  other  army  in  the  republic.  He  wrote  and  spoke 
freely  of  the  army  he  had  commanded  at  the  expense  of  one  he  had 
never  seen.  His  disparaging  comparisons  and  reflections  had  been 
communicated  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  neither  it,  nor  its  com- 
mander, expected  justice  at  his  hands.  Besides,  he  continued,  he  had 
been  reliably  informed  that  Halleck  had  opposed  his  appointment  to 
the  command  of  the  army  on  two  occasions  when  the  removal  of  Major 
General  McClellan  from  command  was  in  contemplation,  and  again  on 
the  removal  of  General  Burnside.* 
What  the  President  said  to  all  this  is  not  known.    But  it  appears  that 

»  Rep.  of  Com.,  IT,  112. 
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satisfied  that  he  would  be  fully  supported  by  the 
tte  War  Department,  including  the  generalin-chief .  On 
ht  Army  of  the  Potomac  he  received  from  the  President 
of  bta  mind  in  the  form  of  the  following  characteristic 


Executive  Mansiou,  WashingrtOD,  D.  C, 
January  26,  1863. 


yon  ai  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,     Of  course  I 
what  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficient  reasons,  and  yet  I  think 
.  to  know  that  there  are  some  things  in  regard  to  which  I  am  not 
with  yoo.    I  believe  you  to  be  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  which, 
,  I  Uk.    I  also  believe  you  do  not  mix  politics  with  your  profession,  in 
fmt  9tB  laghi.    Toa  have  coufidence  in  yourself,  which  is  a  valuable,  if 
quality.     You  are  ambitious,   which,  within  reasonable 
l^ood  rather  than  harm;  but  I  think  that  during  General  Burnside's 
of  the  army  you  have  taken  counsel  of  your  ambition,  and  thwarted 
I  ai  yon  eould,  in  which  you  did  a  great  wrong  to  the  country  and  to 
a  MMt  ■eritoriooa  and  honorable  brother  officer.     I  have  heard,  in  such  a  way 
m  to  WSere  it,  of  your  recently  saying  that  both  the  Army  and  the  Government 
[  a  dictator.  Of  course  it  is  not  for  this,  but  in  spite  of  it,  that  I  have  given 
yoo  the  command.    Only  those  generals  who  gain  successes  can  set  up  dieta- 
tora    What  I  now  aak  of  you  is  military  success,  and  I  will  risk  the  dictatorship. 
The  government  will  support  you  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability,  which  is  neither 
i  nor  leai  than  it  has  done  and  will  do  for  all  commanders.    I  much  fear  that 
the  opirit  which  you  have  aided  to  infuse  into  the  army,  of  criticizing  their  com- 
mander and  withholding  confidence  from  him,  will  now  turn  upon  you.    I  shall 
numMt  you  n*  far  an  I  can  to  put  it  down.    Neither  you  nor  Napoleon,  if  he  were 
alive  Again,  could  get  any  good  out  of  an  army  while  such  a  spirit  prevails  in  it. 
And  now  beware  of  raehnesa.    Beware  of  rashness,  but  with  energy  and  sleepless 
,  go  forward  and  give  ua  victories. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 


Hooker  wa«  deeply  impressed  by  the  tone  and  spirit  of  this  communi- 
etlSoiL  To  a  gronp  of  officers  who  were  with  him  when  he  read  it,  he 
•aid,— ''He  talkM  to  me  like  a  father.  I  shall  not  answer  this  letter  until 
I  have  won  him  a  great  victory."  * 

Hill  choice  for  chief  of  staflF  was  General  Charles  P.  Stone,  one  of  the 
few  officem  in  the  IT.  R.  Army  who  were  well  qualified  to  perform  the 
duties  of  that  office. 

Charle«  Pomeroy  Stow^  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point  with  a  record 
of  varM'd  find  <»nicicnt  Kcrvice  as  a  staff  officer.  In  1861  he  was  ap- 
pointerl   Co  I  on  r«  I   and  In  Hpector- General  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

•  Ahraham  Lirus&ln,  by  Nieolay  and  Hay,  VII,  88.    I 
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Militia,  and  later,  Colonel  of  the  14  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  given  charge 
of  the  outposts  and  defences  of  Washington.  Being  ordered  by  General 
McCIellan  to  make  a  feint  of  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Ball's  Bluff,  he 
naturally  caused  a  part  of  his  command  to  cross.  This  fraction  was  at- 
tacked in  force,  and  pushed  into  the  river  with  great  loss.  Among  the 
killed  was  Colonel  Baker,  who  had  been  an  influential  member  of  Con- 
gress. On  the  9th  of  February,  1862,  Colonel  Stone  was  suddenly  ar- 
rested, and  without  trial  or  charges,  confined  in  Fort  Lafayette,  where 
he  was  kept  until  the  16th  of  August,  He  was  then  released,  and  placed 
on  waiting  orders,  in  which  status  he  remained  until  the  campaign  of 
Chanceliorsville  was  practically  over.'  The  simple  justice  of  an  inves- 
tigation by  a  court  of  inquiry  was  denied  him  on  grounds  of  political 
expediency.  Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  who  doubted  General  Stone's 
loyalty,  was  strongly  opposed  to  his  being  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  So  Hooker  took  as  his  second  choice  Major-General 
Daniel  Butterfield,  then  commanding  the  V  Army  Corps.  Butterfield 
was  not  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  nor  had  he,  like  Stone,  studied  the  art 
of  war  in  Europe,  but  he  had  done  good  service  before  and  during  the 
Civil  War,  Entering  the  militia  early,  he  obtained  the  command  of  a 
regiment  at  the  age  of  twenty  eight.  His  regiment  was  among  the  first 
to  enlist  for  three  months ;  at  the  expiration  of  this  term  of  service  he 
was  appointed  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  regular  army  and  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers.  In  1862  he  was  made  a  major-general  of  volun- 
teers. He  took  part  in  the  Peninsula  campaign,  the  second  Bull  Run 
campaign,  and  the  campaign  of  Fredericksburg,  in  which  he  com- 
manded the  V  Corps.  Hooker's  entire  staff  was  announced  to  the  army 
in  his  second  general  order,  dated  January  29 : 


Maj.  Gen.  Daniel  Butterfield,  chief  of  staff. 

Brig.  Gen.  Seth  Williams,-  assistant  adjutant-general. 

Lieut.  Col.  Joseph  Dickinson,  assistant  adjutant-general. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  Hardie,  judge-advocate-general. 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  J.  Hunt,  chief  of  artillery. 

Brig,  Gen.  M.  R.  Patrick,  provost-marshal-general. 

Col.  Rufua  Ingalls,  chief  quartermaster. 

Lieut,  Col.  F.  Myers,  deputy  chief  quartermaster. 

Col.  H.  F.  Clarke,  chief  commissary. 

Surg.  Jonathan  Letterman,  medical  director. 

Capt,  Samuel  T.  Cashing,  chief  signal  officer. 

Lieut.  D.  W.  Flagler,  chief  ordnance  officer. 

Maj.  "William  H.  Lawrence,' 


Capt.  William  L,  Candler, 
Capt.  Alexander  Moore, 
Capt.  Harry  Russell, 


aides-de-camp. 


*  Appletons'  Cxfclopeedia  of  American  Biography. 
■  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
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There  was  an  officer  practically  holding  a  very  important  position  on 
Hooker's  staff  who  is  not  named  in  the  foregoing  order.  This  was 
Brigadier-General  Herman  Hanpt,  Chief  of  Construction  and  Trans- 
portation, U-  S.  Military  Kailroads,  who  was  nominally  in  charge  of  all 
the  military  railroads  of  the  United  States,  but  really  only  of  those 
used  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  wrote  to  Hooker  on  the  27th  of 
January: 

...  It  will  be  my  effort,  so  far  as  the  Department  of  Mihtary  Railroads  is  con- 
cerned, to  cooperate  efficiently  in  your  movements,  and  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  movement  is  often  a  question  of  prompt  supply. 

The  existing  organization  and  arrangements  work  very  satisfactorily.  J.  H. 
Devereux  is  Superintendent  of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad;  William 
W.  Wrightj  Superintendent  of  the  Fredericksburg  Railroad;  Adna  Anderson, 
engineer  of  construction  on  both  roads.  I  have  directed  Mr,  Anderson,  who  is  a 
very  efficient  and  experienced  civil  engineer,  to  rep>ort  to  you  and  keep  you  ad- 
vised of  his  whereabouts,  so  that  in  the  event  of  any  movement,  you  can  communi- 
cate with  him.  Colonel  McCallura  attends  to  the  routine  and  red  tape  business  of 
the  Department. 

For  myself  I  am  generally  present  when  active  operations  are  in  progress, 
organizing  and  directing  where  my  presence  seems  essential. 

I  may  be  absent  for  some  weeks  during  the  present  session  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  but  my  arrangements  are  such  that  nothing  will  suffer  in  my  ab- 
sence. In  everything  pertaining  to  railroad  transportation  consult  with  or  direct 
Mr.  Wright,  and  in  all  that  pertains  to  construction,  Mr.  Anderson.* 

In  Robert  E.  Lee^  Hooker  had  as  opponent  one  of  the  world's  great 
military  leaders.  McClellan.  Pope,  and  Burnside  had  in  turn  recoiled 
from  him  in  failure  or  defeat.  No  other  commander,  North  or  Sonth, 
at  this  or  any  later  stage  of  the  war,  had  such  a  creditable  military 
record  as  Ms.  Lee  was  seven  years  older  than  Hooker.  If  he  had  not 
as  fresh  a  complexion  as  the  latter,  he  had  equally  regular,  handsome 
features,  not  only  free  from  every  suggestion  of  weakness,  but  telling 
unmistakably  of  strength.  An  erect,  muscular  figure,  and  a  graceful, 
dignified  bearing,  united  with  his  noble  countenance  to  give  him  a 
pleasing,  distinguished,  and  commanding  appearance. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  IJ.  S.  Military  Academy  second  in  his 
class,  in  1829.  During  his  whole  four  years '  course  he  never  received  a 
demerit  mark  for  any  breach  of  rules  or  neglect  of  duty.-  But  in  those 
days  the  rules  of  the  Military  Academy  were  less  numerous  and  exact- 
ing than  they  have  been  of  late  years.  This  is  said  not  in  derogation, 
but  in  vindication  of  Lee's  military  character.  ** Throughout  his  whole 
life  he  never  used  tobacco,  and  though  in  rare  eases  he  would  drink  a 

^  Reminiscences  of  General  Herman  Bauptj  pp.  184,  185. 
*  Memoirs  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  by  A.  L.  Long,  p.  29. 
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glass  of  wine,  he  strictly  avoided  whisky  or  brandy,  and  did  his  utmost 
to  favor  temperance  in  others.  The  intemperate  habits  of  many  of  the 
I)erson8  under  his  command  were  always  a  source  of  pain  to  him.  * '  * 

Upon  graduation  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  TJ.  S.  Corps  of 
Engineers,  He  served  on  the  staff  of  General  Wool  and  of  General 
Scott  in  Mexico,  distinguishing  himself  especially  by  his  daring  and 
skilful  reconnaissances.  Perhaps  his  most  notable  performance  was 
his  determination  and  preparation  of  the  line  of  march  by  which  Scott 
turned  the  position  of  Cerro  Gordo. 

In  1852  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  MUitary  Acad- 
emy. He  filled  this  position  with  eminent  success  for  three  years,  when 
under  the  law  of  that  day  he  was  forced  to  reliaqnish  it  by  accepting  an 
appointment  in  the  line.  He  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  newly 
created  2d  regiment  of  cavalry,  of  which  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was 
colonel,  and  joining  it  in  1856,  spent,  with  intervals  of  leave  and  de- 
tached service,  five  years  in  the  rough  practical  school  of  frontier  ser- 
vice, pursuing  and  fighting  Apaches,  Comanches,  and  kindred  tribes  of 
Indians  in  northern  Texas.  In  1859,  being  in  Washington  on  leave  of 
absence^  he  was  designated  to  arrest  John  Brown  and  his  fellow  agi- 
tators, which  he  accomplished  with  the  assistance  of  Lieutenant  (later 
Major-General)  J.  E.  B.  Stnart. 

He  was  opposed  to  secession,  but  also  to  the  coercion  of  the  Southern 
states.  He  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  proposed  for  appointment 
to  the  command  of  the  Northern  armies,  and  the  first  call  of  the  North 
for  troops  determined  him  to  resign  his  commission.  Had  his  own 
state  not  seceded,  and  been  permitted  to  remain  neutral,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  remained  neutral  himself.  On  his  resignation  he  wrote  to  his 
sister,—"  .  .  ,  save  in  the  defence  of  my  native  state,  with  the  sincere 
hope  that  my  poor  services  may  never  be  needed,  I  hope  I  may  never  be 
called  on  to  draw  my  sword.'*  But  if  it  came  to  the  defence  of  his  native 
state,  he  was  resolved  to  take  part  in  it.  A  month  before  the  people  of 
Virginia  ratified  the  ordinance  of  secession  that  was  passed  by  its  con- 
vention, Lee  had  accepted  from  the  governor  a  commission  as  major- 
general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the 
state.  In  this  capacity  he  superintended  the  organization,  equipment, 
and  instruction  of  the  first  levies  of  Virginia  soldiery,  and  sent  some 
50,000  more  or  less  trained  troops  to  the  front.  This  force,  known  as 
the  Virginia  State  Line,  was  still  nominally  in  existence  in  the  spring  of 
1863.  But  the  Confederacy  having  passed  a  conscription  law,  it  became 
advisable  for  Virginia  to  transfer  her  state  army  to  the  Confederacy, 
that  she  might  be  credited  with  it  in  the  determination  of  her  quota  for 
future  drafts.  This  transfer  was  effected  by  an  act  of  the  Virginia 
legislature  passed  February  28,  1863. 

^  Memmrs  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  by  A.  L.  Long,  p.  29. 
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<.,i.>.  -u  rospect  to  officers  was  due  only  indi- 

»vvtv.^  At  West  Point.    It  was  due  directly  to 

.\.AiAvlv  its  military  schools  and  militia.    Dis- 

'    *  \^:  Vwurtl^^^**^*  ^^^  military'  schools  in  the  United 

"';^^'!?>;;:xNia!' follows:^ 

SOUTH 

^  ''"'*                      1      Alabama 1 

Kentucky       1 

Louisiana       1 

Mississippi 1 
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Tennessee       1 

Virginia 2 
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»  vnmtor  of  secession,  had  an  earlier  and  clearer 
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THE  OPPOSING  AKMIES 

South  was  in  a  hia^her  state  of  efficiency,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  popu 
lation,  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  North. 

The  South  had  a  military  advantage  in  the  comparative  homogeneous- 
nesa  of  its  population.  The  census  of  1890  divides  the  surviving  white 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Civil  War  into  native-bom  (of  native  or  of 
foreign  parents)  and  foreign- bom,  as  follows: 

FEDERAL  OOJTFEDERATE 

Native .    82%     Native       . 97% 

Foreign 18%     Foreign 3% 

According  to  this  indication  the  proportion  of  foreigners  in  the 
Federal  army  was  about  six  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  the  Confederate. 

The  moving  spirit  of  each  army  was  loyalty  to  the  section  of  country 
in  which  it  grew  up,  and  with  which  its  destiny  was  cast.  Each  aide 
considered  the  other  as  the  aggressor.  The  North  looked  upon  the 
South  as  a  political  renegade,  aiming  or  working  directly  or  indirectly 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Union ;  the  South  looked  upon  the  North  as  a 
military  invader  and  would-be  conqueror  and  oppressor. 

Now  that  the  North  and  the  South,  having  fought  their  fight  and 
shaken  hands,  know  each  other  again  as  friends  and  brothers,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  realize  the  animosity  with  which  they  then  clutched 
and  held  each  other  by  the  throat.  Each  side  believed  in  the  perfect  jus- 
tice of  its  cause,  and  could  hardly  find  terms  opprobrious  enough  with 
which  to  express  its  abhorrence  of  that  of  the  other,  and  its  hatred  of 
those  who  upheld  and  defended  it.  It  was  Yankees,  hirelings,  and  mud- 
sills on  one  side,  and  rebels,  traitors,  and  slave-drivers  on  the  other. 

The  political  and  the  military  situations  combined  to  relieve  the 
South  of  the  responsibility  of  the  initiative  and  impose  it  upon  the 
North.  To  secure  recognition  and  preserve  its  territory,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  strips  along  the  border  actually  occupied  by  Federal 
troops,  all  that  the  Confederacy  had  to  do  was  to  hold  its  own.  Every 
day  that  passed  without  a  military  success  for  the  North  was  an  en- 
couragement to  the  friends  of  secession  abroad,  and  a  discouragement 
to  the  war  party  in  the  North. 

While  the  Federals  were  still  dependent  for  recruits  upon  volunteer- 
ing, the  Confederates  were  enforcing  a  conscription  law,  so  stringent 
that  it  necessarily  provided  for  the  exemption  of  a  portion  of  the 
military  population  for  work  in  certain  important  industries,  such  as 
mining,  railroading,  farming,  etc.  These  details,  as  such  exemptions 
were  called,  gave  rise  to  differences  of  opinion  between  the  civil  and 
military  authorities,  and  between  the  administrative  and  combatant 
branches  of  the  military  establishment.  A  case  in  point  is  the  following 
conamunication  from  Seddon  to  Lee,  dated  February  10 : 


Cng^TAJ^S  OF  CHANCELLORSVTLLE 


^  War  Department  frequently  to  get  the 

Hi»  tall  form  could  be  seen  crossing  the 

and  the  War  Department  regularly 

^»iif.     He  often  walked  around  among  the 

thwr  shoulders,  aa  they  translated  from 

la^i^lionft  about  the  messages.' 

^teMlk  CWv*  ^'^^  *  P^^^  ^^  ^^^  regular  army.     For 

^^Tiitai^  tfOQpt  were  formed  into  parties  usually  of 

Ok^  mttk,  oa©  ^^^  party  being  assigned  to  a  division 

^  11^  ^von  to  the  officers  only,  and  when  they 

H^^^^^4«  it  was  destroyed.    A  soldier  worked  the 

V  ^)  the  numbers  indicating  the  letters.    There 

miviu»  o(  which  all  messages  were  sent  in  cipher. 

lU»»  oiphor,  was  changed  daily,  sometimes  oftener. 

.^^KV  it  would  be  changed  a  number  of  times. 

.V )»  iH^nimunication  were  often  gotten  up  from  one 

aiu»lbor  20  or  30  miles  long,  and  maintained  day  and 

IX    ^\V^»t  during  a  fog,  when  neither  flag  nor  torch  could 

.  kttv  M  Uw»  longer  than  10  miles  had  repeating-stations  by 

w#r#  r«C«ivo*1  and  transmitted.    Regular  reliefs  were 

1^    iiiWaiH^D*  by  tlie  officers  and  men  watching  the  next  sta- 

^^  ktl    mlw«t#*  wonld  not  pass  without  an  eye  at  the  glass. 

'^Ir  t  i\\0  Potomac  made  use  of  three  stationary  balloons 

i  m^f^  ^  .ilmorvntion.     Under  each  one  was  a  detail  of  men 

%^V  V^Ir'I**        ^^  jj^^,  rabies  that  held  the  balloon  in  position,  and  a 

^  ^j^^  ^jl  miiler  the  command  of  an  officer.    Written  mes- 

(uilloon  were  dropped,  with  a  stone  or  other  weight 

ill  Ui»'«»'»  *"  *^*®  officer  below,  who  sent  them  on  to  their 

V*'  ,,,(,'   War  Department  had  an  Engineer  Bureau,  and 

,     ,    ,|  1 1,. rrs  in  the  several  Confederate  armies,  but  among 

S^^  *  lli*M i»  WHH  a  lack  of  training  in  field  work  and  of  the  organ- 
^\M«^  v»MU'v» «     ^^^^^^^^^  necessary  to  the  efficient  coordination  of  effort. 
'    '     I*  ol'  March  TiCe  wrote  to  the  Chief  Engineer,  C.  S.  A.: 
ul/l  I  il  nVoM»"**'**^*'****^  engineer  capable  of  conducting  the  profes- 
\     tl<»ii«<  o^  *'*****'  department  in  this  army,  young  officers  could 
^  (  !*.  Mi«ly  oinploy^'  but  as  I  am  now  situated,  they  give  no 

^  A  .        of  Northern  Virginia  there  was  no  battalion  or  cor- 

li     "  '   iini/Jition  of  engineers  at  general  headquarters.     The 

nMMtdmg  0^^  ,,.,j^'  5^  were  performed  by  staff  officers  at  the  various 
.  ****.*'    r  '    ..i..,.M  iind  hv  officers  and  men  detailed  from  the  line,  and 

.  ..    ^M    *!*..«.,.«    Iiv  F    A.  Flower,  pp.  216,  217;  Uncoln  in  the  Telegraph  Office, 
i  |(/,   Mr  MIHHUm,  ny^^^  ^^   ^j    ^^^^^  ^  ^jjg  Century,  May,  1907. 
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civilian  labor  hired  or  impressed.  In  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  the 
engineer  force  was  divided  into  three  parts,  all  attached  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army;  the  Topographical  Engineers;  the  Engineers, 
including  the  Engineer  Battalion  (a  regular  force) ;  and  the  Engineer 
Brigade  (a  volunteer  force).  The  Chief  of  Topographical  Engineers 
was  Brigadier-Genera!  Gouverneur  K.  Warren,  U.  S.  Volunteers.  The 
Engineers  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant  (later  Captain)  Cyrus  B. 
Comstock,  U.  S.  Engineers;  and  the  Engineer  Brigade,  by  Brigadier- 
General  D.  P.  Woodbury,  U.  S.  Volunteers.  These  separate  branches 
had  no  common  head.  General  Warren,  in  his  report  of  the  campaign, 
says  that  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Topographical  Engineers  on 
the  2d  of  February.^  It  appears,  however,  that  he  was  not  annoimced 
to  the  army  as  serving  on  Hooker's  staff  until  the  30th  of  March.^  In 
the  Federal,  as  well  as  in  the  Confederate  army,  the  work  of  pioneers 
of  the  ordnance  department,  Signal  Corps,  train  guards,  and  ambulance 
corps  was  done  largely  by  troops  of  the  line  serving  with  their  regi- 
ments or  attached  to  higher  headquarters.  As  a  rule  each  regiment 
had  its  corps  of  pioneers  or  axemen,  whose  work  it  was  to  open  up  and 
corduroy  roads,  to  clear  or  "slash"  the  front  of  a  position,  to  construct 
or  repair  bridges,  barricades,  log  works,  etc. 

The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  mmibered  62^800  officers  and  men 
present  for  duty.  An  army  corps  numbered  about  30,000  officers  and 
men  present  for  duty. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  Federal  army  the  cavalry  was  assigned 
to  grand  divisions  or  army  corps.  There  was  no  independent  cavalry. 
In  the  Confederate  army  the  cavalry  was  all  independent,  constituting 
Stuart 's  cavalry  division. 

In  the  Confederate  army  the  grade  of  commander  might  be  said  to  be 
commensurate  with  his  responsibility.  Lee  had  the  rank  of  general; 
his  corps  conmaanders,  of  lieutenant-general  j  his  division  commanders, 
of  major-general;  and  his  brigade  commanders,  of  brigadier-general. 
In  the  Federal  army  there  was  no  grade  above  that  of  major-general. 
Three  army  corps  and  thirteen  divisions  were  commanded  hy  brigadier- 
generals. 

In  each  army  the  artillery  was  assigned  for  the  greater  part  to  divi- 
sions. In  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  two  batteries  were  assigned,  as  a 
corps  reserve  or  corps  artillery,  to  the  II  Corps ;  the  remainder  of  the 
artillery  was  organized  as  a  general  artillery  reserve  for  the  army. 
In  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  there  was  no  corps  artillery.  Bat- 
teries not  assigned  to  divisions  constituted  a  sort  of  general  artillery 
reserve  without  being  regularly  organized  as  such.  This  force  was 
officially  referred  to  as  '* artillery  in  the  rear."* 


»  W,  K,,  39,  p.  104.  « Ih.,  40,  p.  167. 

»  Jb.,  40,  pp.  602,  650. 
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In  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  the  senior  artillery  oflScer  of  each  corps 
was  required  by  law,  *'iii  addition  to  his  other  duties/*  to  act  *'a8  chief 
of  artillery  and  ordnance  at  the  headquarters  of  the  corps/**  This 
required  a  captain  to  command  his  battery  while  acting  as  chief  of  artil- 
lery and  ordnance,  a  practical  impossibility,  which  was  not  attempted. 
By  order  or  custom,  the  senior  artillery  officers  of  divisions  acted  as 
chiefs  of  artillery  and  ordnance  for  their  divisions. 

The  General  Artillery  Reserve  was  commanded,  in  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  by  the  chief  of  artillery  of  the  army,  Brigadier- 
General  William  N.  Pendleton,  and  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  by  a 
special  chief/  The  artillery  had  practically  no  regimental  organization 
in  either  army.  The  pieces  were  muzzle-loading,  and  made  of  wrought 
or  cast  iron  or  brass.  There  was  not  a  steel  or  a  breech- loading  piece 
in  either  army/ 

The  prmcipal  varieties  used  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


DESCRn»TION  OP  PIECE 

BANGE  IN  YARDS 

USED  IN 

Rifles 

20-pouiider  Parrott  gun 

4,500 

Both  armies 

lO-pounder  Parrott  gun 

6,2CX) 

Both  armies 

3-inch  ordnance  gxm   . 

4,180 

Both  armies 

Smootk-hores 

12-pouDder  gim  ,    .     . 

1,660 

Army  of  the  Potomac 

Light  12-pounder  gun 

(Napoleon)       .     .     . 

1,300 

Both  armies 

6-pounder  gnn    .     .     . 

1,525 

Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

12-pouiider  howitzer 

1,070 

Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

In  addition  to  the  guns  above  mentioned  there  were  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  a  few  4i^-inch  ** ordnance"  guns,  and  in  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  a  few  Whitworth  guns. 

The  proportion  of  rifles  to  smooth-bores  was  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  about  as  7  to  3  and  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  about 
as  2  to  3.  To  fully  appreciate  the  consequent  advantage  of  the  Federal 
artillery,  one  must  consider,  not  only  that  the  effective  range  of  a  rifle 
was  from  twice  to  three  times  that  of  a  smooth-bore,  but  also  that  the 
Federal  smooth-bore  artillery  was  more  homogeneous,  and  on  an 
average  heavier,  than  the  Confederate  (see  foregoing  table) «  The  Con- 
federate ammunition,  moreover,  was  largely  defective,  while  that  of  the 
Federals  was  generally  good.  In  personnel  the  Federals  had  an 
advantage  in  the  superiority  of  their  men  as  artisans  or  mechanics. 


»  Act  of  July  17, 1862. 

2  In  Vol.  40  of  the  War  Records  this  chief 
is  given  on  page  15  as  Captain  G,  A.  de 
Rnssy,  and  on  p&ge  16  sta  Brigadier-General 
William  Hays. 


=  At  this  time  the  Prussian  artillery  was 

partially  armed  with  breech-loading  rifled 
steel  piet-es  of  Kmpp^s  manufacture. 
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"Whilst  the  South  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  a  better  raw  material 
for  infantry  and  cavalry,  the  North  had  the  best  for  artillery.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  'a  battery  carries  with  it  all  that  goes  to  make  up 
civilization/  It  requires  many  mechanics  with  their  tools  and  stores, 
and  also  what  are  called  *  handy  men,'  intelligent  and  self-reliant,  for 
no  two  men  at  a  gun  do  the  same  work.  No  country  furnishes  better 
men  for  the  artillery  proper  than  our  Northern,  and  particularly  our 
New  England  States,  and  if,  as  in  other  armies,  the  best  fitted  for  this 
service  were  assigned  to  it,  we  would  lead  the  world  in  this  arm."* 

The  principal  projectiles  used  were  the  solid  shot— which  has  been 
discarded  in  recent  years  by  field  artillery— percussion  shell,  shrapnel, 
and  canister.  The  time  shell  was  used  with  rifled  pieces.  A  piece  could 
he  loaded  and  fired  from  twice  to  three  times  a  minute.  The  3-inch 
field-piece  in  the  U.  S.  Army  to-day  has  fired  fifteen  aimed  shots  a 
minute. 

In  the  formation  of  cavalry  from  raw  material,  the  North  and  the 
South  had  each  its  peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  North 
was  rich  in  men,  money,  and  draft-horses,  but  comparatively  poor  in 
riding-horses,  riders,  and  marksmen.  During  the  first  year  of  the  war 
the  Confederate  cavalry  surpassed  the  Federal  in  nearly  everything 
that  went  to  make  good  soldiers.  The  Confederate  cavalrymen  came 
mostly  from  the  best  families  in  the  South,  were  nearly  all  accomplished 
horsemen,  and  more  or  less  accustomed  to  the  use  of  firearms.  It  took 
but  little  drilling  to  convert  the  Confederate  cavalry  recruit  into  an 
eflicient  trooper.  The  Federal  cavalry  was  recruited  from  offices,  mines, 
and  workshops,  many  of  the  men  having  never  been  on  a  horse  or 
bandied  a  firearm.  The  Confederate  cavalry  was  mounted  for  the 
greater  part  on  well  bred  horses,  well  broken  to  the  saddle ;  the  Federal, 
on  indifferent  horses  imperfectly  broken.  Time  worked  a  change  in 
both  of  the  opposing  services  which  brought  them  in  the  course  of  the 
war  to  a  practical  equality.  But  as  late  as  January  15,  1863,  General 
Ingalls,  Chief  Quartermaster  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  wrote  to 
General  Meigs,  Quartermaster-General: 

The  cavalry  and  artillery  horses  are  in  fair  condition,  considering  that  the 
quality  of  the  animals  never  was  first-rate.  First-class  horses  have  never  yet 
found  their  way  into  this  army.  Many  of  them  have  been  "doctored  np'*  by 
contractors,  and  sold  into  our  hands,  and  the  first  service  has  discovered  their 
unfitness.* 

While  the  horses  of  the  Confederate  cavalry  were  generally  better 
blooded  than  those  of  the  Federal,  they  began  early  in  the  war  to  fall 
behind  the  latter  in  number  and  condition. 

*  (hir  Experience  in  Artillery  Administration,  by  Brevet  MajoT-General  Henry  J.  Hunt, 

in  Journal  of  Military  Service  Institution,  Xll,  214. 

»  W.  B,,  31,  p.  983. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Confederate  government,  charged  as 
it  was  with  the  creation  of  an  army  and  of  war  material  of  all  kinds, 
felt  itself  nnable  to  provide  horses  for  the  numerous  cavalry  companieB 
which  oflfered  their  services,  especially  from  the  state  of  Virginia. 
Many  companies  organized  as  cavalry  were  rejected.  With  those  that 
were  enrolled  the  government  entered  into  a  contract,  the  substance  of 
which  was  that  the  cavalrymen  should  supply  and  own  their  horses, 
which  would  be  mustered  into  service  at  a  fair  valuation;  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  provide  feed,  shoes,  and  a  smith  to  do  the  shoeing,  and 
should  pay  the  men  a  per  diem  of  forty  cents  for  the  use  of  their 
horses.  Should  a  horse  be  killed  in  action,  the  government  agreed  to 
pay  to  the  owner  the  muster  valuation.  Should  the  horse  be  captured 
in  battle,  worn  out  or  disabled  by  any  of  the  many  other  causes  which 
were  incident  to  the  service,  the  loss  fell  upon  the  owner,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  furnish  another  horse  under  the  same  conditions,  or  be  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  arm  of  the  service, 

**That  the  government  should  have  adopted  such  a  policy  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  was  a  misfortune;  that  it  should  have  adhered  to  it 
to  the  very  end  was  a  calamity  against  which  no  amount  of  zeal  or 
patriotism  could  successfully  contend."* 

In  no  case  was  the  sum  paid  for  a  horse  killed  in  action  sufficient  to 
replace  it,  for  the  price  of  horses  constantly  advanced  as  the  demand 
for  them  increased.  To  replace  a  horse  that  was  only  wounded  or 
otherwise  disabled  without  losing  the  disabled  one,  it  was  usually  neces- 
ftary  to  get  the  latter  home,  for  only  one  horse  could  be  kept  by  a  soldier 
at  the  public  expense.  Taking  a  horse  home  involved  the  rider's  lead- 
ing it  there  from  the  point  where  his  regiment  might  be  stationed,  not 
unfreqncntly  a  hundred  miles  or  more,  at  hiH  own  expense.  Many 
Conff'lfnif*?  troopers  morUfaRcd  their  land  on  account  of  their  horses. 
Not  Hfi'  "rfr/nonJy  it  appearefl  to  the  men  that  their  only  chance  of  supply- 
ing tlK^mwelveH  with  horses  lay  in  taking  them  from  the  enemy,  and  in- 
»t<;ad  of  getting  a  furlough,  they  obtained  permission  to  scout  If  a 
•tray  picket  or  straggler  vxniUl  then  be  captured,  it  was  done.  This 
acooootii  for  much  of  the  small  war  carried  on  by  the  Confederate 
cavalry  against  the  Federal  outposts. 

Kfu-h  Confederate  trooj>er  had  to  take  care  of  the  horse  which  he 
hired  to  the  government,  and  in  case  the  soldier  was  disabled,  unless 
»ome  friend  looked  after  the  riderleMB  horse,  the  chances  were  that  it 
would  fall  a  victim  to  starvation  and  want  of  care,  or  become  a  total 
loBg  to  the  owner.* 


*  CampaigriM  of  Stuari'n  CawUri/,  by  H. 
B.  McClellan,  Ute  Major  iind  Cbief  of 
Staff  of  the  Cavalry  Corpw,  Anny  of  North- 
ern VirginiA,  pp.  257,  258. 

'  TheM  parii^tilitni  of  the  service  in  the 


Confederate  cavalry  are  drawn  from  an 
artiele  by  Thomas  T.  Munford,  Esq.,  of 
Lynphhurg,  Va.,  late  colonel  2  Va.  Cavalry, 
in  the  Joumul  of  the  U.  S.  Cavalry  Asaa- 
ctation  for  June,  1891. 


THE  CAVALRY 

The  Federal  cavalry  was  generally  armed  with  the  Smith *s  and  the 
Sharp's  carbines,  both  breech-loading,  the  Colt's  revolver,  and  the 
saber.  The  Confederate  cavalry  had  tried,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  pro- 
vide itself  with  the  same  arms.  It  was  generally  armed  with  the 
pistol^  many  troopers  carrying  two  or  three.  Not  so  large  a  proportion 
had  a  carbine  in  addition  to  a  pistol.  The  carbines  and  pistols  were  not 
of  uniform  pattern  as  in  the  Federal  service.  Many  troopers  for  lack 
of  a  carbine  carried  an  infantry  rifle  or  musket,  A  small  number  only 
were  armed  with  a  pistol,  carbine,  and  saber.  The  Colt's  revolver  held 
its  place  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  although  seldom  used  as  a  charging 
weapon  was  invaluable  in  the  melee,  and  as  a  defensive  arm  for  patrols 
and  couriers.  The  confidence  which  the  regulars  had  long  felt  in  the 
saber  was  shared  by  the  volunteers  as  soon  as  some  training  and  ex- 
perience in  its  use  had  rendered  its  grasp  familiar.^ 

In  connection  with  the  cavalry,  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  irregular 
mounted  troops  of  the  Confederacy,  which  were  generally  called  Parti- 
san Rangers.  The  several  Partisan  bands  were  recruited  mainly  among 
men  who  could  not  be  compelled  or  induced  to  serve  in  the  line.  They 
were  attracted  to  the  Partisan  service  chiefly  by  the  reward  in  money 
guaranteed  them  for  whatever  plunder  they  might  secure.  It  was  prac- 
tically the  application  of  the  prize  principle  of  nautical  warfare  to  war 
on  land.  The  Partisan  Banger  Act,  which  was  passed  April  21,  1862, 
contained  the  following  provisions : 

289.  That  the  President  be  and  he  ia  hereby  authorized  to  commission  sueh 
officers  as  he  may  deem  proper,  with  authority  to  form  bands  of  partiaau  rangers 
in  companies,  battalions,  or  regiments,  either  as  infantry  or  [asl  cavalry,  the 
companies,  battalions,  or  regiments  to  be  composed  each  of  such  numbers  as  the 
President  may  approve. 

290.  That  such  partisan  rangers,  after  being  regularly  received  into  service, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  pay,  rations,  and  quarters  during  their  term  of  ser- 
vice, and  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations,  as  other  soldiers. 

291.  That  for  any  arms  and  munitions  of  war  captured  from  the  enemy  by 
any  body  of  partisan  rangers,  and  delivered  to  any  quartermaster  at  such  place 
or  places  as  may  be  designated  by  a  commanding  general,  the  rangers  shall  be 
paid  their  full  value  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  prescribe. 


Prize  money,  varied  and  exciting  service,  comparative  freedom  from 
the  restraints  of  discipline,  frequent  and  lengthy  sojourns  at  home, 
these  advantages  could  not  but  attract  men  already  enlisted  in  the 
cavalry  of  the  line.  They  caused  considerable  dissatisfaction,  lead- 
ing to  more  or  less  desertion  among  Stuart's  troops.    Stuart,  while 

*  Captain  Moses  Harris,  TJ.  8.  A.,  in  War  Papers  of  Commandery  of  Wise, 
Mil.  Order  Loyal  Legion,  I,  354. 
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^^  ^  the  Partisans,  was  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  their 
I  npon  his  oornniand.  The  problem  in  his  mind  was  to  take 
firtM  tiM  PlurtiflMUi  service  as  many  as  possible  of  the  attractions  which 
it  p^mmmd  for  men  of  the  line  without  depriving  it  of  the  attractions 
necvwMiry  for  iU  recruitment  among  men  not  available  for  the  line. 
UttHl  l0%  und  Stuart  wnntod  the  Partisans  to  remain  continuously  in 
•Wftiee^  ffoiu^  into  camp  instead  of  disbanding  and  returning  to  their 
ImM#  b^lw^eo  oiwrntions ;  in  other  words,  they  wanted  the  so-called 
y^rtif  tyt  to  oeUM  being  guerillas  and  be  Partisans.  But  this  they 
MHt  tXtr  ibli  tr  bring  about. 

Wlteft  0»ienl  Uuut  was  appointed  the  first  Chief  of  Artillery  of  the 
Av^^  v>f  Uie  l\>to»ac»  General  Stoneman  was  appointed  the  first  Chief 
^  V^fUlryt  Ike  funotionH  of  each  at  that  time  were  purely  adminis- 

V^ili^  tHmn!  Po|)»  and  General  fiurnside,  however,  Hunt  had  been 
UkU^lv^  wilK  ih^  eimmwnd  as  well  as  with  the  administration  of  the 

^sCTVWMiU  iliftM»l«7  ^**  armed  generally  with  the  Springfield 
^ItSt^htMtft  ti^  muJ^kot,  caliber  59;  with  here  and  there  a  regi- 
me v4>^^vK  Um^lern,  and  more  rarely  one  with  smooth-bores.    The 
Ivy  WH*  wiuiihI  in  a  heterogeneous  fashion.    Many  of 
^th  bore  MU»Nl<eiH,  caliber  69.    Others  had  rifled  mus- 
4uU  i»lherii  Htill  the  Springfield  rifled  musket  of  the 
vHMild  be  loihlrd  (ifhl  fired  from  once  to  twice  a 
_  ^  _^  '  •.  •'  i-iiuu  iriCaiito  v\!is  armed  throughout  with  the 

MS  tU'iiig  wix  aii)n'<J     hoi.  a  minute.    The  riJe 
M  iufHulry  i»  armed  to-day  will  fire  thirty-three 


V**J^^ 


t^^x^ 


,,u  Virginia  the  brigades  were  formed,  as  a 

oiiu  '.Inltv    In  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  there 

uly  rurrncti,  or  state  brigades— for  in- 

V*.  Mnd  (Irccnc's  New  York;  Rowley's, 

Alliiburh'H,  and  Kane^s  Pennsyl- 


I  incd  of  regiments  of  dif- 
rginia  the  infantry  of  every 


''\.;iUiiA,',  tti«(  llioy  Are  properly  equippied  and  sup- 

plUMl.     Tlwy  will  not  exeroiae  command  of 

(III*  iriii»)t.t  i»f  thinr  arms  imless  specially 

y       »u'»l«u'*i(l   |jy   tlin   ooninmndinir  gtmeral,   but 

•  '.••v   will,  wluii)  prArticmblo,  be  selected  to 

imlnntii  llm  urdiMii  of  the  general  to 

'M^\^^   l'(1H[lm^tlVll  norpM.  .  .  .*' 

♦'Hit!    n.    H.    itifftritry    was    not   armed 
^ivi^iioul  Willi  liriHMih-lottdvri  until  1369. 


THE  INFANTRY 


division  comprised  brigades  of  different  states;  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  there  were  two  divisions  in  which  the  infantry  was  all  of  one 
state.  These  were  Doubleday's  and  Humphreys'  of  Pennsylvania. 
Sykes'  division,  which  was  known  as  the  regular  division,  consisted  of 
two  regular  brigades  (parts  of  ten  regular  regiments)  and  two  bat- 
teries (one  regular  and  one  volunteer). 

The  Fourth  Division  of  the  "VT  Corps  (Burnham's)  consisted  of  one 
brigade  of  five  regiments  of  infantry  and  one  battery  of  artillery.^ 
With  this  exception,  the  Federal  divisions  consisted  on  an  average  of 
three  brigades  of  infantry  with  from  two  to  four  batteries  of  artillery. 
In  this  narrative  the  batteries  will  be  designated  generally  by  the  names 
of  their  respective  commanders  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign. 

In  both  armies  the  infantry  regiments  were  formed  of  ten  companies 
and  the  cavalry  regiments  generally  of  ten  or  twelve  companies.^  The 
average  regiment  of  infantry  numbered  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
about  433  and  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  about  409  officers  and 
men  present  for  duty  equipped,  or  effectives.^  The  average  brigade  of 
infantry  consisted  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  of  about  4.7  regiments, 
aggregating  about  2000  effectives,  and  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia of  about  4.5  regiments,  aggregating  about  1850  effectives.  In  the 
latter  army  each  brigade  of  infantry  and  cavalry  had  its  battalion  of 
sharpshooters.  In  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  there  was  a  brigade  of 
sharpshooters  named  after  its  commander  "Berdan's  sharpshooters"; 
a  company  known  as  the  *'lst  Company,  Massachusetts  Sharpshoot- 
ers,'^ attached  to  Gibbon's  division;  and  other  organizations  of  the 
kind.  But  the  Federal  sharpshooters  were  not  so  regularly  organized 
as  the  Confederate.  The  average  Federal  division  comprised  about 
6200  and  the  average  Confederate  division  about  8700  infantry.  In  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  the  average  corps,  numbering  about  16,000,  was 
about  equivalent  to  two  Confederate  divisions. 

The  reader  may  need  to  be  informed  or  reminded  of  the  difference  in 
power  between  the  firearms  of  1861-1865  and  those  of  the  present  day. 
Modem  field  artillery  has  a  maximum  effective  range  of  6000  yards ;  it 
will  rarely  seek  a  shorter  range  than  1500  yards,  except  in  accompany- 


»  On  the  3d  of  Febntary,  1863,  the  01  Pa. 
was  ehoserii,  together  with  four  other  regi- 
ments, the  31  and  43  N.  Y.,  6  Me.,  5  Wise., 
and  Ham's  light  battery,  3  N.  Y.,  to  form 
the  Light  Division  of  the  VI  Corps,  organ- 
ized for  special  aerrice,  and  designed  to  act 
in  emergeneies  with  great  celerity  (Histoiy 
of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  by  B.  P.  Bates, 
II,  410).  After  the  campaign  this  division, 
greatly  crippled,  was  broken  up,  and  its 
regimenta  were  distributed  among  other  or- 
ganizations. 


In  the  Confederate  army  A.  P.  HiU'a 
division  (^)  was  known  as  the  Light  Di- 
vision. 

*  A  number  of  the  Federal  regiments  were 
formed  of  squadrons  of  two  companies 
each,  others  were  fomied  of  battalions  of 
four  companies  each. 

*  These  and  the  following  figures  of 
strength  are  based  upon  the  returns  for 
March  and  April,  1863  (see  Chapter  X, 
post,  and  W.  R..  40,  pp.  696,  320) . 
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ing  viotorions  infantry  or  pnrsning  a  beaten  enemy.  In  our  Civil  War 
the  greatest  effective  range  of  field  artillery  was  about  2500  yards,  and 
this  was  attained  only  with  rifled  pieces.  For  smooth-bores  the  maxi- 
mmn  effective  range  was  abont  1500  yards,  or  the  minimum  artillery 
range  of  the  present  day.  Solid  shot  was  nsed  from  350  yards  ont; 
shrapnel  from  500  yards  to  1000  yards  out,  and  canister  from  500 
yards  in. 

Modem  infantry  fire  is  annoying  at  2000  yards,  effective  at  1200,  and 
decisive  at  600.  In  our  Civil  War  the  fire  of  lines  of  battle  usually  com- 
menced at  a  range  of  about  300  yards,  although  skirmishers  and  sharp- 
shooters would  not  xmcommonly  try  their  skill  at  500  and  even  1000 
yards. 


CHAPTER  m 


THE  MHJTABY  SITUATION 


P 


THE  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  at  this  time  substantially  in  the 
position  it  occupied  before  and  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg— on  the  Stafford  Heights,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock,  opposite  Fredericksburg  (Map  1,  sheet  A).  The  rail- 
road to  Aquia  Creek  Station,  together  with  the  Potomac  River  between 
that  point  and  Washington,  constituted  its  main  line  of  communication. 
Its  supplies  came  mainly  from  Washington.  At  Alexandria  the  loaded 
cars  were  run  on  floats,  which  carried  them  to  Aquia  Creek  Station, 
where  they  took  the  tracks  on  which  they  proceeded  to  Falmouth.^  The 
army  communicated  with  Washington  overland  by  the  Telegraph  Road, 
which  went  through  Stafford  Court-House,  Aquia,  Dumfries,  Occoquan, 
and  Alexandria.  Its  advance  depots  were  at  Falmouth,  Brooke's  Sta- 
tion, Stafford  Court-Houae,  Aquia  Creek  Station,  Belle  Plain,  and 
Dumfries ;  its  headquarters  were  at  Falmouth. 

The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  confronted  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, as  it  did  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  on  the  heights  back  of 
that  town.  Lee's  line  of  supply  was  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and 
Potomac  Railroad,  together  with  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad.  The 
latter,  running  almost  across  the  theater  of  operations,  constituted  a 
sort  of  advanced  base.  Lee  might  retire  upon  it  practically  at  any 
point,  and  find  or  procure  supplies.  But  there  were  only  two  points  on 
this  base  from  which  he  could  further  retire  and  keep  on  a  line  of  rail- 
road connecting  him  with  the  interior  of  the  Confederacy,  These  two 
points  were  Hanover  Junction  and  Gordon sville.  If  compelled  to  re- 
treat he  must  fall  back,  if  possible,  upon  the  former  in  order  to  cover 
Richmond,  which  the  Confederate  government  was  detemiined  to  hold 
to  the  last  extremity.  In  this  case  the  North  and  South  Anna  Rivers 
were  to  be  used  as  lines  of  defence.  Should  he  be  severed  from  Rich- 
mond he  would  make  for  Gordonsville.  He  had  advanced  depots  at 
Hamilton's  Crossing  and  Guiney's  Station.  His  headquarters  were 
about  three  miles  below  Fredericksburg. 

A  Confederate  force  under  Brigadier-General  W.  E.  Jones  occupied 

*  Remirmcencea  of  General  Herman  Haupi,  pp.  165, 179, 180. 
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the  upper  part  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  known  as  the  Valley  District, 
with  headquarters  at  Newmarket  (Map  1,  sheet  B);  and  a  Federal 
force  under  Brigadier-General  R.  H.  Milroy  held  the  lower  part,  with 
headqtisrterfl  at  Winchester.  Brigadier-General  B.  F.  Kelley  com- 
manded the  defences  of  the  Upper  Potomac,  with  headquarters  at  Har- 
per's Ferry.  He  and  Milroy  reported  to  Major-General  R.  C.  Schenck, 
oommaudiug  the  Middle  Department,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore. 
West  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  the  Confederates  held  a  section  of 
country  designated  as  the  Department  of  Northwestern  Virginia,  which 
wtLB  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  J.  D.  Imboden,  with  headquarters 
at  Btaunton,  Va.,  on  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad  (Map  1,  sheet  B). 
Brigadier-Generals  Imboden  and  W.  E.  Jones  reported  to  Major-Gen- 
eral Samnel  Jones,  commanding  the  Trans-Alleghany  Department,  or 
Department  of  Western  Virginia,  with  headquarters  at  Dublin,  Va.,  on 
the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad.  The  Federals  constituted  West 
Viiipinia  a  district  in  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  and  gave  the  com- 
mand of  this  district  to  Brigadier-General  J.  D.  Cox,  whose  headquar- 
tera  were  at  Marietta,  O.,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  the 
Ohio  Biver. 

On  the  17th  of  March  West  Virginia  was  transferred  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Ohio  to  the  Middle  Department,  Schenck's;  and  on  the 
28th  thlH  state  was  announced  by  the  department  commander  to  con- 
stitute a  separate  district  of  the  department  under  the  conamand  of 
J^riga^Iier-General  B.  S.  Roberts.  The  first  headquarters  of  the  new 
diHtrid  were  established  at  Clarksburg.^ 

The  Federals  commanded  the  whole  line  of  the  Potomac  River  and 
the  eea.  The  approaches  to  Hooker's  army  by  water  were  guarded  by 
Iht  Potomac  Flotilla,  under  direction  of  Commodore  A.  A.  Harwood, 
eommanding  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  The  flotilla  consisted  of  two 
diviNiona.  The  first  division,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Commander 
ManaWy  wa«  Htatioimd  in  the  Potomac  River  off  Aquia  Creek.  The 
aeoond,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Commander  McCrea,  was  stationed 
at  the  wiofith  of  the  Rappahannock  River  {Appendix  1).  The  Potomac 
In  frnvlgable  to  VVaHhingtonj  the  Rappahannock,  to  Fredericksburg;  the 
Vork,  wlii^'h  iH  fonned  by  the  junction  of  the  Pamunkey  and  the  Matta- 
tKmy,  i»»  fwivigttble  to  West  Point,  whence  vessels  proceed  under  excep- 
iUnml  piiriditioiJH  ijji  tht«  Pamunkey  to  White  House.  The  James  is  navi- 
Mnh\u  in  Ki'lifijond,  which  is  connected  by  the  James  River  Canal  with 
Wnvhumu,  uii  ih"  Jnme.H  River,  about  40  miles  above  Lynchburg. 

Tin*  l«'«filnralw  had  pontfi  at  Fort  Monroe,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Yorktown, 
(JliMii^onhir,  and  Wjlli»mjf^>»urg. 

/''mi I  lihntntr  whh  rcK'Udod  as  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Chesapeake,  the 
l<cs  In  Mm  l>MV  Hiid  ilM  irJImtaries. 

'  W.  IS.,  40,  pp.  159, 163. 
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Norfolk  was  held  chiefly  to  keep  the  enemy  from  using  it  as  a  naval 
base. 

Suffolk  was  held  to  cover  Norfolk,  insure  the  inland  commnnication 
to  Albemarle  Sound,  and  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a  distance.* 

YorJciown  gave  control  of  the  Peninsula  up  to  that  point,  keeping  the 
enemy  at  a  distance  from  Fort  Monroe,  and  commanded  the  York 
River  in  case  it  were  needed  for  the  movement  of  troops. 

Gloucester,  though  commanded  by  Yorktown,  might  in  the  hands  of 
an  enemy  have  proved  an  annoyance  to  that  post  or  to  vessels  on  the 
river.  It  was  regarded  as  auxiliary  to  Yorktown  in  controlling  the 
navigation  of  the  river. 

Willia7nsburg  was  an  advance  post  for  watching  movements  of  the 
enemy  up  the  Peninsula.  Though  13  miles  from  Yorktown,  it  was  used 
as  an  outpost  of  the  latter. 

Fort  Monroe  was  connected  by  cable  with  Sewell's  Point,  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  James  Eiver,  and  with  Cape  Charles,  on  the  north 
shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  All  the  Federal  troops  in  this  quarter  were 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  John  A,  Dix,  commanding  the 
Department  of  Virginia,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Monroe.  The  adja- 
cent waters  were  guarded  by  the  North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron, 
under  the  command  of  Acting  Rear- Admiral  S.  P.  Lee,  whose  flag-ship 
was  in  Hampton  Roads. 

Generals  Dix,  Schenck,  and  Hooker  reported  to  Major-General  W.  H. 
Halleck,  General-in-Chief,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Washington. 
The  relations  between  Hooker  and  Halleck  grew  so  unpleasant  that 
Hooker  ceased  to  consult  Halleck  regarding  plans  of  operation,  and 
conferred  on  them  almost  exclusively  with  the  President*  The  Confed- 
erates had  no  general-in-chief,  but  all  the  troops  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  were  under  the  command  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  In  both 
armies  the  commander-in-chief  was  the  President.  The  Federal  Sec- 
retary of  War  was  E.  M.  Stanton ;  the  Confederate  was  J.  S.  Seddon. 

The  plateau  of  the  Stafford  Heights  is  broken  by  numerous  gullies 
in  which  streams,  called  by  the  people  of  the  country  runs,  make  their 
way  on  one  side  toward  the  Potomac  and  on  the  other  toward  the  Rap- 
pahannock.   By  one  of  these  gullies  the  railroad  from  Aquia  ascends  to 


*  Situated  at  the  head  of  the  Nansemond 
River,  with  the  railroads  to  Petersburg  and 
Weldon,  Suffolk  was  regarded  as  tbe  key  to 
all  the  approaches  to  the  mouth  of  the 
James  River  on  the  north  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  (W.  J?.,  26,  p.  275). 

*  Testifying,  March  11,  1865,  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War, 
Hooker  stated  as  his  conviction  that  if  the 
general-in-chief  had  been  in  the  rebel  in- 
terest, it  would  have  been  impossible  for 


him  to  have  added  to  the  embarrassment  he 
caused  Hooker  from  the  moment  he  took 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to 
the  time  when  he  surrendered  it.  *'lt  was 
often  remarked,"  he  said,  "that  it  was  no 
use  for  me  to  make  a  request,  as  that  of 
itself  would  be  suflRcient  eanse  for  General 
Halleck  to  refuse  it."  See  also  Halleck  to 
Stanton,  W.R.,  39,  p.  156,  and  40,  pp.  506, 
516;  and  to  Dix,  ib.,  26,  pp,  730,  731. 
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Falmouth,  and  by  another  a  road  descends  from  that  point  to  the  river, 
where  it  appears  at  a  ford,  to  reappear  on  the  opposite  side  leading  to 
P  redericksb  ur  g . 

This  place,  at  the  head  of  tide-water  as  well  as  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Rappahannock,  was  once  the  shipping- point  of  a  considerable 
coasting  trade,  but  had  been  gradually  reduced  to  comparative  inac- 
tivity by  railroads  diverting  its  trade  to  Richmond.  Its  genteel  colonial 
houses,  with  their  shining  white  door-steps,  suggested  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  to  persons  acquainted  with  these  cities.  It  had  been  almost 
abandoned  by  its  population  since  the  Federals  in  1862  threatened  to 
bombard  it 

The  site  of  the  city  of  Fredericksburg  rises  but  slightly  near  the 
river,  but  a  mile  south  of  it  there  are  considerable  heights,  forming  a 
curve  like  the  arc  of  a  circle,  with  the  river  as  a  chord.  The  intervening 
lowland,  about  a  mile  wide  and  two  miles  long,  was  traversed  by  several 
highways,  the  Richmond  Railroad,  and  three  streams,  of  which  the 
Massaponax,  the  farthest  down  the  Rappahannock,  was  the  largest. 

The  Stafford  Heights  command  the  hills  back  of  Fredericksburg  as 
well  as  the  low  ground  between  them  and  the  river.  But  here  and  there 
they  stand  so  close  to  the  river  that  the  Federal  guns  on  their  crest 
can  not  be  sufficiently  depressed  to  fire  into  the  water. 

The  position  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  these  heights  was  con- 
sidered impregnable.^  That  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was 
hardly  inferior  to  it  in  natural  and  artificial  strength.  But  Lee  was 
compelled  by  the  proximity  of  his  powerful  opponent  to  maintain  a 
defensive  line  about  25  miles  long  and  correspondingly  thin.  His  I 
Corps  (Longstreet's)  held  a  range  of  hills  back  of  Fredericksburg  and 
one  below  as  far  as  Hamilton's  Crossing,  also  the  crossings  above  at 
Banks'  Ford  and  United  States  Ford.  His  II  Corps  (Jackson *s)  occu- 
pied a  position  extending  from  Hamilton's  Crossing  to  Port  Royal. 
Above  the  United  States  Ford  the  crossings  of  the  Rappahannock  were 
watched  by  cavalry.  On  the  day  on  which  Hooker  assumed  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  orders  were  issued  in  Longstreet's  corps 
for  Pickett's  division  to  take  position  at  Salem  Church,  about  6  miles 
back  of  Fredericksburg,  and  intrench  itself,  Pickett  was  to  form  a 
position  on  which  the  troops  along  the  river  might  rally  in  case  of  their 
being  forced  to  abandon  that  line-  A  position  was  prepared  facing 
Fredericksburg,  on  what  was  destined  to  be  the  battle-field  of  Salem 
Church.^  The  winter,  although  the  inhabitants  called  it  mild,  proved 
to  the  Southern  soldiers,  and  even  to  the  Northern,  quite  severe.  Until 
the  latter  part  of  January  the  cold  was  not  particularly  intense,  nor 

*  The  topog:raphy  is  shown  in  its  main  features  on  Map  2.    The  position  of  the  troops  at 

this  time  ia  Indicated  approximately  on  Map  1  (sheet  A). 

'  W.  E.,  108,  pp.  673,  674. 
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was  snow  or  rain  frequent,  but  at  that  time  the  snow  fell  often  and  once 
or  twice  to  the  depth  of  a  foot.  The  rains  became  continual  and  heavy. 
The  Confederates  were  generally  quartered  in  log  huts  daubed  with 
mnd.  Most  of  these  were  too  close  to  one  another  and  damp.  As  the 
spring  set  in  they  were  ventilated  by  knocking  out  the  daubing.  The 
clothing  of  Lee's  soldiers  was  insufficient  in  quantity  and  poor  in  qual- 
ity. Men  would  rub  out  a  jacket  in  two  or  three  months— a  pair  of 
trousers  in  one.  Sometimes  even  cotton  trousers  were  offered  them  in 
midwinter.  Scarcely  a  particle  of  flannel  was  to  be  had.  Shoes  were 
scarce,  blankets  were  curiosities  and  overcoats  phenomena. 

In  the  Confederate  army  there  was  little  drilling,  and  that  was  done 
carelessly.    Picket  dnty  was  light. 

Amusements  were  rare  in  number  and  of  very  mild  quality.  The 
principal  one  was  snow  fighting  between  regiments  and  brigades.' 

The  condition  of  the  Confederate  commissariat  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  correspondence : 

Lee  to  Seddon,  Secretary  of  War,  January  26 
Sir: 

...  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  we  have  now  about  one  week's  supply,  four  days' 
frasli  beef  and  four  days'  salt  meat,  of  the  reduced  ration,"  After  that  is  ex- 
hausted, I  know  not  whence  further  supplies  can  be  drawn.  The  question  of 
provisioning  the  army  is  becoming  one  of  greater  difficulty  every  day.  The 
country  north  of  us  is  pretty  well  drained  of  everything  the  people  are  willing 
to  part  with,  except  some  grain  and  hay  in  Loudon  [County],*  nor  can  impress- 
ment be  resorted  to  with  advantage,  inasmuch  as  any  provisions  retained  for 
domestic  use  are  concealed.  A  resort  to  impressment  would,  in  my  opinion,  in 
this  region,  produce  aggravation  and  suffering  among  the  people  without  much 
benefit  to  the  army.  But  I  think  if  the  citizens  in  the  whole  county  were  ap- 
pealed to,  they  would  be  willing  to  restrict  themselves  and  furnish  what  they 
have  to  the  army. 

I  am  more  than  usually  anxious  about  the  supplies  of  the  army,  as  it  will  be 
impossible  to  keep  it  together  without  food. 

Indorsement  on  Lee  to  Seddon,  January  26 

Subsistence  Department,  Januaiy  28,  1863. 
Fifteen  months  ago  this  Bureau  foresaw  that  the  supply  of  cattle  in  Virginia 
would  be  exhausted.  .  .  .  The  meat  has  held  out  longer  than  was  expected.  .  .  . 
Last  winter  the  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence  urged  that  the  necks  and 
shanks  of  beeves,  usually  excluded  by  regiilationa,  should  be  used  so  as  to  make 
the  most  of  what  was  obtained,  ,  .  .  The  order  of  the  War  Department,  dated 
April  28,  reducing  the  rations  [sic]  of  meat  and  increasing  that  of  flour,  as  above 
referred  to,  has  not  been  observed  in  the  Army  of  [Northern]  Virginia  for  a 

*  History  of  McGowan's  Brigade,  by  J,  F-  J.  Caldwell,  p,  71. 
»  Vi  pound,    Lee  to  Seddon,  April  17, 1863. 

*  Between  tree's  position  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
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period  of  between  three  and  four  months,  by  order  of  General  Lee,  and  the  use 
of  the  whole  beef  (necks  and  shanks  included),  which  was  attempted  to  be  insti- 
tuted by  the  Commissary-General  of  Sabsistence,  has  not  been  observed  in  that 
army,  the  discontent  and  other  obstacles  being  urged  as  insurmountable  in  the 
field.  .  .  .  Supplies  can  not  be  gathered  in  the  country  southwest  of  General 
Lee's  army.  It  has  been  or  is  being  drained  already.  Nor  can  they  be  had  on 
the  south  side  of  James  River.  That  country  is  held  tributary  in  commissary 
supplies  to  Petersburg  [Map  1,  sheet  A]  and  the  south  (except  in  hogs),  and 
even  if  they  were  there  (as  they  are  not)  in  quantity  to  feed  General  Lee's  army 
they  could  not  be  had ;  neither  time  nor  transportation  will  allow  it.  All  the 
transportation  that  can  be  begged  will  be  needed  to  get  wheat  to  be  converted 
into  flour  for  the  same  army  that  now  wants  meat.  General  Lee*s  suggestion  that 
an  appeal  be  made  to  the  citizens  to  forward  supplies  is  noted  by  this  Bureau, 
and  is  not  approved.  .  .  . 

Respectfully, 

L.  B.  Northrop, 
CommiBsary-General  of  SabsisteDce.  i 

The  Federals,  while  in  many  respects  better  off  than  the  Confeder- 
ates, had  also  to  endure  discomforts  and  privation.  Uncertainty  as 
to  how  long  the  army  would  remain  inactive  prevented  the  troops  from 
being  properly  jirotected  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  The 
army  was  considered  as  in  the  field,  and  not  as  in  winter  quarters. 
The  only  shelter  provided  by  the  government  was  the  shelter  tent.*  The 
men  were  left  to  burrow  and  shelter  themselves  as  well  as  they  were 
able.  In  some  eases  they  occupied  the  log  huts  constrneted  by  the 
enemy  when  he  held  and  occupied  the  site  of  the  camp;  in  others  they 
excavated  the  earth  from  six  to  eighteen  inches,  built  a  pen  of  logs  two 
or  three  feet  high,  and  on  this  inclosure  as  the  walls,  set  up  their 
shelter  tents  as  roofs,  or  built  roofs  of  brush  and  dirt.  Many  regi- 
mental commanders  took  little  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  men. 

As  the  weather  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  turned  cold,  the  timber, 
which  had  been  abundant,  became  scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain  by  rea- 
son of  the  sea  of  mud  and  mire  with  which  the  camp  was  surrounded. 
On  the  22d  of  February  Major  James  F,  Rusling,  Assistant  Quarter- 
master, of  the  Second  Division  of  Sickles'  (III)  corps,  wrote  home 
from  Falmouth : 

This  morning  there  was  a  foot  of  snow  everywhere.  It  has  snowed  ever  since ; 
and  as  I  write,  2  p.m.,  the  storm  atill  continues.  Woke  up  this  morning  with  my 
blanket  covered  with  snow^  that  had  drifted  in  under  my  tent,  and  altogether  felt 
rather  blue.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  gay  "Washington's  birthday'^  here.    We  would  have  had  a  great  time 

»  W.  R.,  108,  pp.  674,  675. 

^  In  general  form  the  same  as  is  used  in  the  army  to-day.  Each  man  carries  a  half  of 
one  in  his  kit.    Two  men  eombine  to  make  and  occupy  a  tent. 
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had  it  not  gQowed  so  saTagdy.  His  ' '  Farewell  Address "  was  to  have  been  read 
at  the  heads  of  the  regiments,  and  salutes  fired  at  noon.  The  salntes  were  duly 
fired,  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  eannon  roaring  in  all  directions.  Bat  the  readiog 
of  the  "Address"  will  have  to  be  postponed  until  another  year, 

Washington's  birthday  was  celebrated  also  in  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia-    General  Lee  wrote  to  his  wife: 

[The  ntow]  waa  neariy  up  to  my  knees  as  I  stuped  oot  this  wtaaamg  [22d] , 
and  our  poor  bones  were  enveloped.  We  have  dug  them  out,  and  opened  our 
aTennes  a  little,  bnt  it  will  be  terrible,  and  the  roads  impaanble.  No  ean  from 
SidmMnd  jeaterdaj.  I  fear  our  short  rations  for  man  and  horae  will  bare  to  be 
euteiled. 


The  snbfiisteDoe  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  not  deficient  in 
qnantity,  but  it  was  in  quality.  The  soldier  regularly  received  a  fnll 
field  ration,  which  was  more  than  he  conld  eat.  The  portion  not  oon- 
simaed  was  wasted  or  went  to  form  a  regimental  fimd.^  But  there  was 
snffering  among  the  officers  as  well  as  among  the  men  for  lack  of  freah 
food  and  soffieieEtt  Tarietr.  The  law  provided  for  variety  as  well  mm 
qQBJxHty,  but  it  was  not  carried  out* 

Siqipliee  tiist  belonged  to  the  regiments  were  ^^wsed  of  to  eadi 
costomers  and  itinerant  porchasera,  and  the  money  tinis  obtained  was 
appropriated  by  te  cotmniwMiriea.  l%e  system  enriched  many  a  ''cap- 
tain and  assistant  commissarr"  for  the  rest  of  his  hie.* 

Dmi^g  ilie  latter  part  of  Jannaiy  diarrfafln  and  a  fever  of  a  typhoid 
type  prevailed  to  a  greater  extent  flian  was  wmrranted  by  the  mtnation 
of  the  army.  Symptoms  of  scarry  also  began  to  appear.  The  patients, 
moreover,  did  not  recover  as  rapidly  as  the  medical  director  of  the 
army  thon^rt  that  they  should.  The  low  vitality  of  the  army  was 
eansed,  in  his  opinion,  by  the  want  of  freah  vegetables.  Large  qoanii- 
ties  of  potatoes  issued  at  the  principal  depot  of  commissary  supplies 
for  the  azmy  were  not  drawn  by  tiie  corps  <iiwiiiiiiMiirk« 

In  both  armies  tliere  was  a  dearth  of  f  oragie^  doe  munly  to  bad  roads 
and  brokenniown  or  inefficient  transportation,  and,  as  a  resaH,  ihe 
horses  and  mules  were  goierally  poor.* 

A  eonsiderable  portion  of  the  Federal  army  wmm  dissitinfiwi  wiiii 
PreaideBt  lineoln's  prodamation  emaaopating  the  slaves  in  Saiiffcwii 


^AhmAm  y 

dseed  oai  die 


kter  the 


13  «C  "An  act  fer  the  better 
k  d  Ab  ^ililMj  eitalfiiAneal,'' 

D.  6.  IfsiiMi— iSj  p.  21V. 


^^'The  roads  are  ia  ■•  IM  1 
tiat  hay  can  not  be  pswDnA.  The  sales 
an  safcnig  baAy.  A^  w31  cat  the  hair 
eff  cbA  otter,  and  Aotmb*  rMirr  and  laa^ 
(Leltar  «f  Kato  Haywood,  MJ)^  8v> 

HkL  8ae.  of  Msm). 
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territory,  issued  January  1,  1863.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  not 
been  paid  for  six  months.  Men  who  had  enlisted  under  the  conviction 
that  their  pay  would  enable  them  to  support  their  families  were  daily 
receiving  letters  from  the  latter  representing  their  destitution  and  dis- 
tress. Friends  and  relatives  of  these  men  sent  them  packages  of  civilian 
clothing  and  did  everything  else  that  they  could  to  assist  them  in  escap- 
ing from  the  service  and  returning  to  their  homes.  The  troops  were 
deserting  at  an  alarming  rate. 

On  the  15th  of  February  Hooker  wrote  to  Army  Headquarters, 
Washington,  inclosing  a  statement  of  the  absentees  based  upon  the  re- 
turns rendered  him  under  his  general  order  No,  3,  copies  of  which  he 
inclosed : 

I  would  respectfully  request  that  these  returns  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
some  bureau  at  Washington,  with  a  view  of  informing  the  provost-marshals  of 
the  different  states,  or  the  proper  authorities,  of  the  names  of  all  parties  absent, 
and  where  they  are  hkely  to  be  found,  in  order  that  they  may  be  returned  to  duty. 

This  return  shows  a  total  of  85,123  officers  and  men  absent  from  this  command 
when  first  placed  in  my  charge. 

The  inclosure  has  never  been  published,  bot  is  on  file  in  the  War 
Department.  The  totals  show  that  about  one  man  in  every  ten  on  the 
rolls  was  in  desertion  or  absent  without  leave.^  The  several  corps,  ar- 
ranged inversely  to  their  ratios  of  desertion,  made  the  following  show- 
ing.   The  commanders  are  those  of  January  31. 

CORPS  DB8ERTEBS  PER  1M» 

1.  XI  Corps  (Stahd) 43 

2.  II      •       (Howard) 90 

3.  V     •*       (Sykes)       91 

4.  I     *'       (Reynolds)       108 

5.  ni     **       (Sickles) 119 

6.  VI     *•       (Newton) 122 

7.  SH     "       (Slocum) 136 

Unauthorized  intercourse  between  the  pickets  of  the  opposing  armies 
had  grown  into  a  *' custom  of  the  service."  Soldiers  would  cross  the 
river  to  visit  one  another  and  trade,  the  usual  exchange  being  Federal 
coffee  for  Confederate  tobacco,  or  Northern  for  Southern  newspapers. 
Such  transactions  were  carried  on,  too,  without  crossing  in  person. 
The  men  would  keep  boats  that  they  had  fitted  with  square-rigged 
sails,  and  having  loaded  them,  would  head  them  for  the  opposite  shore, 
and  let  them  make  their  voyages  alone. 

»  Hooker  testified  before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War:  "At  the  time  the 

armv  was  turned  over  to  me  desertions  were  at  the  rate  of  about  200  a  day" 

{Rep.  of  Com.,  IV.  112). 
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On  the  20th  of  January  the  Richmond  Enquirer  published  the  follow- 
ing epistle  as  received  by  a  Confederate  picket : 

January  17,  1863. 
Gents  on  Confederate  States  duty: 

We  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  letter,  and  were  very  glad  to  find  you  in 
good  spirits.  We  are  sorry  not  to  have  any  newspapers  on  hand>  but  will  get 
some  as  soon  as  possible.  We  send  you  coffee  whenever  the  wind  permits  us  to 
do  so.  Can't  one  of  you  come  over  this  evening  in  that  little  boat  you  have  there! 
—we  will  not  keep  you.  In  the  hope  that  Jeflf  Davis  and  Abe  Lincoln  will  soon 
give  ufi  peace,  we  send  best  respects. 

Co.  A,  46th  Reg't,  N.  Y.  S.  V. 

It  may  be  that  between  armies  as  between  nations  trade  is  productive 
of  mutual  good  will,  and  that  messages  more  or  less  friendly  passed 
between  the  opposing  pickets,  but  the  genuineness  of  this  one  is  open 
to  donbt  for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  such  regiment  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  as  the  46th  New  York  Volunteers, 

A  typical  instance  of  how  the  racial  kinship  of  the  armies  responded 
to  touches  of  nature  is  here  presented  in  the  poetic  form  in  which  it  has 
been  happily  commemorated: 

MUSIC  IN  CAMP  (DECEMBER  15-31,  1862) 

A  Federal  band,  which  eve  and  njorn 
Played  measures  brave  and  nimble, 

Had  just  struck  up  with  flute  and  horn 
And  lively  clash  of  cymbal. 

Down  flocked  the  soldiers  to  the  bank, 

Till  margined  by  its  pebbles 
One  wooded  shore  was  blue  with  '* Yanks," 

And  one  was  gray  with  '*Eebels.** 

Then  aU  was  still ;  and  then  the  band, 

With  movements  light  and  tricksy, 
Made  stream  and  forest,  hill  and  strand, 

Reverberate  with  **  Dixie." 

The  conscious  stream,  with  burnished  glow, 

Went  proudly  o'er  its  pebbles. 
But  thrilled  throughout  its  deepest  flow 

With  yelling  of  the  Bebels. 

Again  a  pause,  and  then  again 

The  trumpet  pealed  sonorous, 
And  '  *  Yankee  Doodle '  *  was  the  strain 

To  which  the  shore  gave  chorus. 
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The  laughing  ripple  shoreward  flew 

To  kis  the  shining  pebbles- 
Loud  shrieked  the  crowding  Boys  in  Blue 

Defiance  to  the  Rebels. 

And  yet  once  more  the  bugle  sang 

Above  the  stormy  riot ; 
No  shout  upon  the  evening  rang,     , 

There  reigned  a  holy  quiet. 

The  sad,  lone  stream  its  noiseless  tread 

Spread  o'er  the  glistening  pebbles; 
All  silent  now  the  Yankees  stood ; 

All  silent  stood  the  Rebels: 

For  each  responsive  soul  had  heard 

That  plaintive  note's  appealing, 
So  deeply  *'Home,  Sweet  Home"  had  stirred 

The  hidden  founts  of  feeling.^ 

^  Poems  of  American  Patriotism,  chosen  by  J.  Brander  Matthews,  p.  211. 


CHAPTER  IV 

CHANGES  TS  THE  ASMT  OF  THE  POTOMAC.  THE  ABOLITION  OF  GRAND  DIVI- 
SIONB.  THE  INTHODUCTION  OF  PACK-THAINS.  THE  FORMATION  OF  ABTIL- 
USRY  BATTALIONS  IN  THE  ARMY  OF  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA.  DISCIPLINE  IN 
BOTH  ARMIES.      ADOPTION  OF  CORPS  BADGES.     SIGEL  BELIEVED 

HOOKER  and  his  chief  of  staff  applied  themselves  energetically  to 
the  improvement  of  the  army  in  organization,  equipment,  and 
morale;  they  commenced  by  alteriag  its  organization  as  indicated  in  the 
following  order  issued  February  5 : 

I.  The  division  of  the  army  into  grand  divisions,  impeding  rather  than  facili- 
tating the  dispatch  of  its  current  business ;  and  the  character  of  the  service  it  is 
liable  to  be  called  upon  to  perform  being  adverse  to  the  movement  and  operations 
of  heavy  columns,  it  is  discontinued,  and  the  corps  organization  is  adopted  in  its 
stead.    They  will  be  commanded  as  follows:^ 

First  Corps,  Major-General  John  F.  Reynolds. 

Second  Corps,  Major-General  D.  N.  Couch. 

Third  Corps,  Brigadier-General  D.  E.  Sickles  (temporarily). 

Fifth  Corps,  Major-General  George  G.  Meade. 

Sixth  Corps,  Major-General  John  Sedgwick. 

Eleventh  Corps,  Major-General  Franz  Sigel. 

Twelfth  Corps,  Major-General  H.  W.  Slocum. 

II.  Hereafter  the  corps  will  be  considered  as  a  unit  for  the  organization  of  the 
artiller}%  and  no  transfers  of  batteries  will  be  made  from  one  corps  or  division  to 
others  except  for  purposes  of  equalization,  and  then  only  under  the  authority  of 
the  chief  of  artUlery. 

III.  The  cavalry  of  the  army  will  be  consolidated  into  one  corps,  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier-General  Stoneman,  who  will  make  the  necessary  assign- 
ments for  detached  duty. 

The  most  noteworthy  of  these  changes  was  the  multiplication  of  the 
strategic  or  grand  tactical  units,  the  substitution  of  seven  corps  (eight, 
including  the  cavalry  corps)  for  four  grand  divisions.  If  rightly  viewed 
and  interpreted,  it  augured  ill  for  Hooker's  generalship.  The  two  rea- 
sons which  he  assigns  for  the  change  may  be  distinguished  as  adminis- 

*  These  assignments  to  the  command  of  the  several  eorpa  were,  by  law,  subject  to  approval 

by  the  Preaideat,  and  had  yet  to  receive  siich  approval. 
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15,000.  Id  1852  he  came  to  the  United  States^  and  became  a  teacher  and 
the  editor  of  a  military  magazine,  first  in  New  York  and  then  in  St. 
Louis. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  the  rallying-point  of  the  Germans 
of  Missouri  and  the  Northwest,  raising  the  first  German  regiment.  He 
was  comimssioiied  a  brigadier-general  in  1861,  and  major-general  in 
1862 ;  participated  in  the  fighting  for  the  possession  and  control  of  Mis- 
souri, and  commanded  a  corps  under  Pope  in  the  second  Bull  Run 
campaign.^ 

General  Sigel  was  popular,  not  only  in  the  large  German  element  of 
the  XI  Corps  and  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  but  among  Germans  in  all 
the  armies  and  throughout  the  country.  *'I  fights  mit  Sigel"  was  a 
shibboleth  of  German-Americans. 

Hooker  indorsed  Sigel 's  request  with  the  remarks : 

Respectfully  forwarded  and  reluctantly  approved,  as  Major-General  Sigel 
requests  it.  This  oflScer  is  my  senior,  and  feels  that  he  should  have  the  largest 
corps  to  command.  In  breaking  up  the  grtmd  divisions,  I  preserv^ed  the  corps 
organizations,  for  in  that  seemed  to  be  strength.  The  officers  knew  the  men,  and 
the  men  their  officers. 

The  Major-General  commanding  the  Eleventh  Corps  desires  that  the  action  of 
the  proper  authorities  may  be  telegraphed  as  soon  as  made. 

On  the  19th  this  paper  was  referred  by  Halleck  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  submitted  by  him  to  the  President.  His  action  thereon  was 
telegraphed  to  Hooker  in  the  form  of  the  statement:  "He  has  given 
General  Sigel  as  good  a  command  as  he  can,  and  desires  him  to  do  the 
best  he  can  with  it."*  Sigel  was  not  satisfied.  He  left  the  army  on 
leave,  and  the  command  of  his  corps  devolved  temporarily  upon  Briga- 
dier-General Julius  Stahel,  who  had  held  it  under  him  in  the  grand 
division. 

The  assignment  of  Brigadier-General  Sickles,  though  ** temporarily," 
to  the  command  of  the  III  Corps,  gave  offence  to  Major-General  How- 
ard, who  commanded  the  Second  Division  of  the  II  Corps.  He  wrote  to 
Hooker  requesting  that  he  be  assigned  to  command  according  to  his 
rank.  Sickles  and  Howard  were  both  commissioned  as  major-generals 
on  the  29th  of  November,  1862.  Howard  accepted  his  commission,  thus 
becoming  a  major-general  on  that  date ;  Sickles  did  not  accept  his,  and 
80  did  not  become  a  major-general  until  March  29,  1863.  Not  wishing 
to  relieve  Sickles,  Hooker  telegraphed  on  the  20th  to  the  Secretary  of 
War: 

Has  the  resignation  of  Major-General  Sigel  been  accepted,  or  is  that  officer  to 
b©  removed  from  command  of  the  XI  Corps?    I  desire  to  ascertain  in  order  that, 

*  Appletons'  Cyclopadia  of  American  Biographtf. 
'^  11'.  fi.,  40,  pp,  70,  71. 
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ing  fifty  years,  one  year  more  than  Hooker ;  the  youngest  was  Howard, 
niimbermg  but  thirty-three.  All  were  graduates  of  West  Point,  except 
Sickles^  who  was  a  well-known  Democratic  politician  and  member  of 
Congress  from  New  York-  No  two  of  these  West  Pointers  were  class- 
mates, but  Sedgwick  was  a  classmate  of  Hooker's.  Keynolds,  Couch, 
Meade,  and  Sedgwick  had  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  fought 
Indians  either  in  Florida  or  on  the  Plains.  Sickles,  Howard,  and 
Slocum  had  not  the  advantage  of  such  experience.  Stoneman  was  not 
LQ  the  Mexican  War,  but  had  served  in  the  field  against  Indians.  As 
commanding  officer  of  Fort  Brown,  on  the  Lower  Rio  Grande,  he  re- 
fused to  obey  the  order  of  his  department  commander,  General  Twiggs, 
to  surrender  the  government  property  to  the  secessionists.  He  evacu- 
ated the  fort,  and  went  to  New  York  by  steamer.  Meade,  Couch,  and 
Slocum  had  resigned  from  the  army.  Meade  returned  to  it,  however, 
in  1842.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Couch  had  been  in  civil  life  six 
years,  and  Slocum  five.  All  were  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  or  came  into  it  in  1861,  and  had  participated  in  various  cam- 
paigns of  the  Civil  War,* 

Lee's  two  corps  commanders,  Jackson  and  Longs treet,  were  both 
graduates  of  West  Point,  and  both  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Mexican  War.  Longstreet  served  on  the  Plains  before  and  after  the 
Mexican  War.  Jackson  had  no  such  experience.  In  1851,  after  a  few 
years  of  garrison  duty  in  the  East,  Jackson  resigned  from  the  army  to 
accept  a  professorship  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  or 
Physics,  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  He  filled  this  position  until 
1861,  when  he  exchanged  it  for  a  colonelcy  in  the  Virginia  State  Line. 
The  same  year  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Provisional 
Army  of  the  Confederacy,  For  distinguished  service  at  the  first  Bull 
Run,  where  he  won  the  name  of  Stonewall,  he  was  promoted  to  major- 
general  and  given  the  independent  command  of  the  Valley  District, 
comprising  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  His  brilliant  operations  in  this 
region,  his  masterly  march  from  the  Valley  to  the  railroad  north  of 
Kichmond  and  from  the  Rappahannock  to  the  rear  of  Pope's  army,  and 
his  able  handling  of  a  wing  of  Lee  *s  army  in  the  campaign  of  Antietam, 
brought  him  in  October,  1862,  promotion  to  lieutenant-general  and 
appointment  to  the  command  of  the  II  Army  Corps.  With  this  com- 
mand he  held  the  right  of  Lee's  line  at  Fredericksburg.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War  he  had  less  military  experience  than  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  commanders  on  either  side  who  had  served  in  the  '*  old  army. '' 
But  there  were  few,  if  any,  who  had  mastered  so  much  of  the  theory  of 
war,  and  so  perfectly  disciplined  their  minds  by  the  study  of  military 
and  mathematical  problems.     By  1863  be  had  gained  more  war  ex- 

^Appletons'  Cxfclopadia  of  AmerUan  Biography . 
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the  troops  must  conform  to  the  movements  of  the  train  or  allow  the 
train  to  travel  independently,  which  in  active  campaigning  is  often  in- 
convenient or  unsafe.  In  a  country  covered  with  woods  and  under- 
brush, pack-mules  straying  off  the  roads  will  rub  their  loads  loose  and 
the  packers  exhaust  themselves  nmnipg  after  them.  To  obviate  this, 
the  mnlea  in  this  campaign  were  tied  together  in  strings  of  two  or  three, 
and  led.  Thus  secured,  they  did  not  stray  away,  but  instead  of  rubbing 
against  trees,  they  rubbed  against  each  other,  with  about  the  same  effect 
upon  the  loads,  and  a  worse  effect  upon  their  poor  bodies.  This  ar- 
rangement must  have  been  a  cause  of  many  of  the  sore  backs  engen- 
dered during  the  campaign.*  The  abolition  of  the  grand  divisions  was 
unfortunate,  but  perhaps  necessary.  The  introduction  of  the  pack- 
trains  was  unfortunate  and  unnecessary,  or  ill  advised.  Another 
change  made  by  Hooker  to  the  detriment  of  the  efficiency  of  his  army 
was  to  strip  his  chief  of  artillery  of  all  executive  functions  and  so  re- 
duce him  to  his  original  purely  administrative  usefulness.  He  was  not 
to  take  command  of  the  troops,  or  to  give  any  orders  to  the  artillery, 
unless  specially  authorized  to  do  so,  and  all  such  authority  would  **  ex- 
pire with  the  occasion.*** 

In  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  the  only  material  change  of  organ- 
ization took  place  in  the  artillery.  The  batteries  were  grouped  into 
battalions  generally  of  four  batteries  each,  and  these  battalions  assigned 
to  corps.  It  was  provided  that  all  the  artillery  in  both  corps  should  **be 
superintended  by,  and  report  to,  the  general  chief  of  artillery.*'^ 

There  was  no  express  provision  for  a  general  reserve  of  artillery, 
but  one  was  formed  of  the  batteries  not  assigned  to  an  army  corps  or 
to  the  cavalry  division. 

The  chiefs  of  artillery  of  the  several  corps  assigned  battalions  to  the 
divisions  and  to  the  reserves  of  the  corps ;  that  is,  they  determined  the 
composition  of  the  divisional  artillery  and  corps  artillery,  and  could 
change  it  by  the  transfer  of  battalions  at  their  discretion.  They  had 
tactical  as  well  as  administrative  control  of  the  artillery;  in  the  absence 
of  specific  instructions  from  the  army  commander,  or  their  corps  com- 
manders, they  were  in  action  to  direct  the  posting  and  firing  of  their 
batteries  or  battalions,  as  well  as  at  all  times  to  keep  them  properly 
supplied  and  instructed,  and  generally  serviceable  and  efficient. 

The  Federals  had  no  unit  corresponding  exactly  to  the  artillery  bat- 
talion of  the  Confederates,  but  the  groups  of  batteries  attached  to  the 
Federal  corps  and  divisions  served  the  purpose  of  battalions.  They 
were,  however,  considerably  weaker  than  the  latter.  The  corps  and 
divisional  groups  (including  the  single  divisional  batteries)  of  the  Army 


^  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  W.  R,,  40,  pp.  544-563. 


'  Hunt's  testiniouy,  Rep.  of  Com.,  IV, 
91-93. 

*  W.  R.,  40,  p.  e2fi. 
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of  the  Potomac  ntimbered,  on  an  average,  but  two  batteries*  or  twelve 
pieces. 

In  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  each  corps  had  its  reserve,  or 
corps  artillery;  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  corps  artillery  existed 
only  in  the  II  and  XI  Corps.  The  Federal  drill  regulations  for  artillery 
issued  March  1, 1863,  contained  the  following  statement :  * '  The  artillery 
reserve  is  commanded  by  a  superior  officer  of  artiUery,  and  constitutes 
a  distinct  arm  of  battle  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  general  com- 
manding." This  artillery  was  to  be  kept  in  rear  of  the  infantry  until 
the  enemy's  force  had  been  fully  developed,  then  to  be  brought  up  and 
its  fire  concentrated  upon  the  point  selected  for  the  decisive  attack. 

In  the  cavalry  the  Smith's  carbines  were  condemned  at  this  time,  and 
replaced  by  the  Sharp's.  The  latter  had  not  the  range  and  penetration 
of  the  infantry  rifle,  nor  the  rapidity  of  fire  of  the  Spencer  repeating 
carbine,  which  was  later  to  take  its  place,  but  its  fire  was  so  much  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  infantry  rifle  that  the  Federal  cavalry  dismounted 
would  confidently  withstand  the  attacks  of  much  more  numerous  forces 
of  infantry. 

Under  Hooker  the  inspector-generars  department  was  not  so  much 
reorganized  as  created.^  Vacancies  were  filled  by  competent  officers, 
and  the  corps  increased  so  as  liberally  to  provide  inspectors  for  all 
arms.  Colonel  E.  Schriner  was  announced  as  inspector-general  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  N.  H.  Davis  as  assistant  inspector-general.  There 
were  inspectors  of  infantry,  inspectors  of  cavalry,  and  inspectors  of  ar- 
tillery. Each  brigade  had  an  inspector,  and  the  inspectors  themselves 
were  organized  thoroughly  under  the  head  of  the  inspector-general  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  There  were  frequent  formal  inspections  of 
the  regiments,  and  these  inspections  were  extended  to  the  outposts  and 
pickets,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  under  the  supervision  simply  of 
the  officers  commanding  the  troops  {Appendix  3). 

A  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  issued  on  the  10th  of  March  held 
out  a  promise  of  complete  amnesty  to  all  absentees  who  should  rejoin 
their  regiments  before  the  Ist  of  April.  The  President  had  relinquished 
his  right  to  review  the  sentences  of  courts-martial.  It  was  with  his 
approval  that  Hooker,  on  the  14th  of  March,  issued  the  following  order: 

TIL  Officers  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  court-martial  will  hereafter  withhold 
tlif^ir  iipproval  from  sentences  which  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  within  the 
limits  of  this  army.  When  such  [sentences]  are  awarded  the  court  will  be  di- 
rt'olt'd  to  reconsider  its  action.* 

There  were  no  more  delays  in  the  execution  of  military  law,  no  more 
appeals  to  Washington,  which  Lincoln's  humanity  always  terminated 

«  History  of  the  11  Army  Corps,  by  F.  A.  Walker,  pp.  202,  203. 
«  W.  R..  40,  p.  137. 
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by  a  commutation  of  penalty.  Deserters  were  arrested,  and  promptly 
tried,  sentenced,  and  punished  accordingly.  The  spectacle  of  a  few  of 
them  shot  to  death  in  the  presence  of  the  troops  produced  a  most  salu- 
tary effect.' 

Capital  punishment  was  at  this  time  familiar  also  to  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  General  Paxton,  commanding  the  *' Stonewall*' 
brigade,  wi-ote  home  on  the  15th : 

To-day  I  had  a  \-isit  from  the  father  and  mother  of  a  poor  fellow  who  has 
[  been  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  cowardice.  She  was  La  great  distress  and  said 
it  would  be  bad  enough  to  have  her  boy  shot  by  the  enemy,  but  she  did  not  think 
she  could  survive  his  being  shot  by  our  own  men.  ...  I  have  about  twenty  of 
my  men  in  close  confinement,  whose  sentences  have  not  been  published,  many 
of  whom  are  condemned  to  death.  It  is  for  General  Lee  to  determine  what  shall 
be  done  with  them,'* 


A  creation  of  Hooker's  hardly  less  important  than  the  inspector- 
generaPa  department  was  Ms  service  of  information. 

When  General  Hooker  assumed  command  of  the  army  there  was  not  a  record 
or  document  of  any  kind  at  headquarters  of  the  army  that  gave  any  information 
at  all  in  regard  to  the  enemy.  There  was  no  means,  no  organization,  and  no 
apparent  effort,  to  obtain  such  information.  And  we  were  almost  as  ignorant  of 
the  enemy  in  our  immediate  front  as  if  they  had  been  in  China.  An  eflBeient 
organization  for  that  purpose  was  established,  by  which  we  were  soon  enabled 
to  get  correct  and  proper  information  of  the  enemy,  their  strength,  and  their 
movements.  ...  I  called  Colonel  [G.  H.]  Sharpe,  commanding  a  regiment  of 
f  New  York  troops  [120th] ,  to  headquarters,  and  put  him  in  charge  of  that  bureau 
[Military  Information]  as  a  separate  and  special  bureau.' 

Colonel  Sharpe  was  appointed  deputy  provost -marshal-general.  This 
appointment,  together  with  a  number  of  others,  was  published  to  the 
army  in  a  general  order  on  the  30th  of  March, 

Flags  were  prescribed  for  the  designation  of  army-corps  headquar- 
ters, and  badges  to  be  worn  on  the  caps  of  officers  and  soldiers  to  indi- 
cate the  corps  and  division  to  which  they  belonged  {Appendix  4). 

The  provision  regarding  flags  to  designate  corps  headquarters  was 
not  generally  carried  out,  but  the  badges  became  popular  among  both 
officers  and  men.  They  may  be  said  to  have  originated  with  General 
Kearney  on  the  Peninsula  in  1862.  That  officer,  experiencing  the  disad- 
vantage of  not  being  able  readily  to  recognize  the  men  and  officers  of  his 
corps,  required  them  to  wear  for  their  identification  a  patch  of  red  cloth 


»  Histortf  of  the  Civil  War  in  America, 
bv  Comte  de  Paris,  IH.  3,  4;  Maff.  of  Am. 
Bi3t,  XV,  193. 

*  Memoir  and  Memorials   of   Brigadier- 


General  E,   F.  Paxton,  by  his  son  J.  G. 
Paxton,  pp.  92,  93. 
*  Rep.  of  Com,,  IV,  74. 
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to  be  known  as  * '  Kearney 's  patch. ' '   The  idea 

tliroiigiioiit  the  army  was  suggested  to 

derided  the  badges  in  detail. 

it  problem  of  supplying  ammunition  was  to 

IB  mn  order  issued  on  the  25th  of  March.*    We 

an  eflfective  solution. 

and  disease  among  the  men,  due  largely  to 

«ft  ti»  part  of  their  regimeutal  officers,  were 

ktions  made  by  the  medical  director,* 

7  Ae  following  order  was  issued  at  the  request 


at  the  depots  to  commissaries  for  at  least 

Frnh  potatoes  or  oniong,  if  practicable,  for 

■used  Tegetables  or  potatoes  for  one  issue  per 


I 


brigades,  aud  separate  commands  will 

Ofders  who  fails  to  issue  the  above-named 

W  ^i^A  1m>  a  attached,  and  as  often  as  stated,  to  produce 

la  IIm  aflFect  that  they  were  not  on  hand  at  the 

*"'  ^Tla,1i  f|llNl"*MW  10  Patiufnrtnril;'  account  for  his  failure. 

fllHlMr  improved  by  an  act  of  Congress  pro- 

af  Hbe  cooking  by  both  medical  and  line 

at  fdrales  as  cooks,  and  the  enlistment,  In 

of  African  descent/*  who  should 

dollars  per  month  and  one  ration  per 

llf  the  issue  of  pepper  in  the  proportion 

rations," 

^||iM«  tht>  health  of  the  army  was  improved 


.  >«^^ 


not  compelted  to  report  aick.  T  strong^ly 
Trrommend  that  all  troops  that  are  using 
siu'li  huts  be  directed  at  once  to  discontiuae 
thi^ir  use,  and  that  they  be  moved  to  new 
^'^lMmd,  and  either  build  new,  huts  or  live 
m  tents.  I  also  recommend  that,  in  huts 
•omred  by  canvas,  the  covering;  be  removed 
at  least  twice  a  week,  if  the  weather  will 
|««nnit,  and  that  the  men  throughout  the 
.Vniiy  be  compelled  to  hang  their  bedding 
in  the  open  air  every  clear  day"  (Medical 
^i^-otltretions  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
l»p.  103,  104). 

•  **A!i  act  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
f«vpt  of  engineers  and  of  the  ordnance  de- 
piurixncint,  and  for  other  purposes,  ap- 
^fW*d  March  3,  1863,"  Sections  8-11. 
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Tobacco,  the  soldier's  solace,  was  regularly  issued,  and  an  occasional 
issue  of  whisky  was  made  upon  return  from  severe  exposure  on  picket 
or  fatigue  duty.  The  clothing,  often  before  of  shoddy  material,  was 
carefullj'  inspected  and  furnished  of  better  quality.* 

The  general  state  of  the  opposing  armies  as  to  numbers  and  efficiency 
at  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  spring  is  shown  in  the  following  table :  * 

State  of  the  Army  of  ike  Potomac  and  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
Officers  and  Men,  March  31,  1863 


PRESENT 


Army  of  the  Potomac    .     . 
Army  of  Northero  Virginia 


Army  of  the  Potomac    .     . 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Army  of  the  Potomac       .     , 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia 


PORDUTT 

.  136,724 
.     64,799 


SPECIAL 

EXTRA  OB 

DAILY  DtTTV 

13,000 
5,050 


ABSENT 


DETACHED 
SERVIOE 

20,188 

6,251 


WITH 
LEAVE 

3,058 

4,140 


SICK 

11,936 

6,308 


SICK 

26,575 
16,136 


IN  ARBE8T 
OR 

COKPINKMENT 


1,345 
1,222 


WTTHODTT 
LEAVB 

1,941 
5,953 


AOORK- 
GATB 

163,005 

77,379 


AQOBE- 
GATK 

51,762 
32,480 


PRESENT  AND  ABSENT 

.    .    214,767 
.    .     109,859 


The  figures  for  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  include  Hampton's 
brigade,  which  was  absent  recruiting  and  remounting,  and  Jones'  troops 
in  the  Valley  District.  They  do  not  include  the  artillery  of  Jackson's 
corps,*  but  on  the  whole  they  are  somewhat  larger  than  they  should  be 
for  the  army  confronting  Hooker.  They  show,  however,  that  the  ratio  of 
sickness,  the  ratio  of  absence  (with  and  without  leave),  and  the  ratio  of 
punishment  were  smaller  in  the  Federal  army  than  in  the  Confederate. 

One  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  desertion  in  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac was  the  scarcity  of  furloughs  and  leaves  of  absence.  Hooker, 
under  some  difficulties,  did  much  to  satisfy  the  natural  desire  of  officers 
and  men  for  such  privileges  (Appendix  6). 

One  of  his  chief  measures  for  reforming  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  the  institution  of  regular  theoretical  and  practical  in- 
struction. Both  seem*  however,  to  have  been  conducted  on  narrow 
lines,  the  theoretical  instruction  being  limited  to  recitations  on  the  drill 
regulations,  or  tactics,  as  they  were  then  called ;  and  the  practical  in- 
struction, to  drills  in  the  school  of  the  company,  battalion,  regiment,  and 
brigade.^    Field  exercises,  it  seems,  were  few  and  far  between,  and  on 

'  Mag.  of  Am,  UiM.,  XV,  190.  *  W.  R.,  39,  p.  695. 

*  Unpublished  record  of  the  War  De-  ♦  Reminiscences  of  Service  in  the  J  R,  I. 
partment.  Cavalry,  by  0.  N,  Bliss,  p.  14. 
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a  small  scale.  There  was  practically  nothing  done  for  the  training  of 
corps  and  division  commanders  and  their  staffs  under  conditions  of 
battle;  no  maneuvering  of  large  units  in  the  presence  of  a  marked  or 
representeil  enemy.  The  author  can  find  nothing  corroborative  of 
Hooker's  testimony  on  this  point  before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War : 

Believing  idleness  to  he  the  great  evil  of  all  armies,  every  effort  was  made  to 
keep  the  troops  employed ;  and  whenever  the  weather  would  permit  it,  they  were 
engaged  in  field  exercises,  and  whenever  the  state  of  the  roads  and  the  river 
wiuiUl  admit  of  a  movement,  I'xpeditions  were  fitted  ont  to  attack  the  enemy's 
pickota  and  outposts,  and  gather  supplies  from  the  country  in  their  possession ; 
my  object  being  to  encourage  and  stimulate  in  the  breasts  of  our  men,  by  guc- 
ceases,  however  small,  a  feeling  of  superiority  over  our  adversaries. 

Both  Hooker  and  Lee  attended  to  fostering  and  developing  the  mar- 
tial spirit  of  their  armies  by  the  bestowing  of  medals^  the  inscription  of 
the  names  of  battles  on  the  flags,  etc.  {Appendix  7). 

A  weiik  point  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  to  which  Hooker  and  his 
chief  of  staff  gave  special  attention,  was  the  performance  of  outpost 
duty.  Its  improvement  was  slow  and  difficult  of  achievement  {Ap- 
pendix fi). 

The  boundary  line  between  Maryland  and  Virginia,  conmiencing  on 
the  seacoast^  divides  a  peninsula  into  two  parts,  known  as  the  **  East- 
ern Shore"  of  Maryland  and  the  **Eastem  Shore"  of  Virginia,  The 
latter  region,  which  would  seem  geographically  to  belong  to  Maryland, 
vviiH  inclu(le<l  in  the  act  of  secession  by  which  Virginia  joined  the  Con- 
finlorncy.  A  portion  of  its  population  carried  on  regular  traffic  in  con- 
traband goods  with  people  of  the  mainland  of  Virginia.  By  a  system 
of  tlaily  coiiimunicution  between  the  Confederate  commanders  and  their 
allies  in  Hnltiinore,  full  information  was  obtained  of  the  disposition  and 
movement  of  the  Federal  forces  and  the  designs  of  the  Federal  govem- 
tiH^nt.  T(t  put  a  stop  to  these  practices  a  Federal  force  marched  into  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  in  1861.  Though  the  country  was  occupied 
by  Fe(h»ral  troops  from  that  time  on,  it  was  not  so  controlled  but  that 
thii  foulVdi'rntes  whom  it  continued  to  harbor  could  ply  their  hostile 
vocation,  as  the  following  correspondence  shows: 

ITaupt  to  WeUs,  Secreiartf  of  the  Navy,  January  31 

T  nni  iiifoniird  llmt  an  extensive  smuggling  business  is  done  near  the  mouth  of 
tlic  Pdtoiiinc.  oppoMitt*  St.  Ororge's  Island,  in  small  boats,  which  are  secreted  in 
Dir  rvvvV^i  or  drawn  up  in  the  bushes  and  used  at  night;  that  in  this  way  mails 
arc  carried  and  nmny  wagon-loads  of  shoes  amd  other  necessaries  transported  to 
Hirlmunid.     Tht^  trndi<  could  be  broken  up,  or  seriously  interfered  with,  by 


CHAPTER  V 


MOTsman  or  ▲  tiT#r«MF«T  lo  Rappahannock  bbidqe.    the  ik  oorpb 
4au>  M«M}»')s  ijn>  noKXiT's  diyisions  detached,    lee's  and  hookeb^s 


ON  tJ»  5tll  of  IVbmary  a  Federal  force  of  three  regiments  of  cavalry 
and  a  btttey  of  artillery,  supported  by  a  division  of  infantry 
(aHQ^vtKor  albo«l  lS,i800  meu),  started  from  Falmouth  under  orders  to 
fO  «p  tlio  tkfw  and  destroy  the  Bappahannock  Bridge.  The  purpose  of 
thU  iltotinotlftil  was  probably  a  twofold  one— to  check  the  enterprises 
^  tk#  OoiMtraW  eavnlry  against  the  Federal  outposts,  and  to  sever 
oaaof  Hia  Ums  of  comiuunication  between  Lee's  army  and  the  Shenan- 
d\>akL  ValWy,  The  bridge  had  been  destroyed  by  Federal  troops  the 
IWMMir  WI^MTO  and  be«i  rebuilt  by  the  enemy. 

Hi^  aULtJiir  was  oxoeodingly  bad.  Snow,  hail^  and  rain  succeeded 
oao  aaMlMt  lU  day  and  all  night,  and  half  of  the  next  day.  The  expe- 
vlilu^a  caWCtii  tli^  first  night  at  Grove  Church  in  a  rain  which  froze  as 

WUXV 

i^  MilMiiiy  day«  while  the  infantry  and  artillery  guarded  the 

kuww  fwHUw  ^  <€talry  pushed  on  to  the  bridge,    A  vigorous  fire  was 

^.^1^^  ^  ^  MMM^  i»  riMo  pits  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.    Under 

novarcl  Mi  te*  •■^  ^^  **  Htone  pier  near  the  north  side,  a  party  got 

^*i  t)k«s  Vi^jbaiNiA  cul  ft  number  of  the  posts.    Its  attempt  to  fire  the 

I  ,s^  ^  acvv^ail  v»f  tiie  dampness  of  the  timber,  together  with 

(I     tm>\  thul  U^ HHW  "r^*^  not  provided  with  combustibles,  or  incen- 

I,  ^.  ,„^^i    Vw^lt*  a  »uooeB8  it  was  necessary  to  drive  the  enemy 

t  »iu  hU  w^«JIW*  ^^  ^*®  south  bank  and  gam  at  least  temporary 

\i  ibt^  M^^    '^^^^  ^^^  more  than  the  cavalr>'  alone  was 

*"*  Kit  tt  Mail  W4  aHwi^^t-o*^-     The  work  of  destruction  having 

Y*     '   .   '    .v..>^^\  n^^^^ii^^UHhed,  the  whole  expedition  returned  to 

*!*****     *  i<\^  OM  the  Hth.    The  causes  of  its  failure  were 

*  'i* '*i'         iktf^  1^  yg|j^^9^4ttbu?itibles,  and  the  resistance  offered  or 

(tutbiKl  H%i>HiH#f|^wt»  ^^  ^^^^^^^  Hampton's  brigade  of  cavalry, 

^'**'''"*'*T    n   .      /  ^3Uw  b«  two  brigades  and  to  number  about 
^^ ,    ,„.     ,  ^b^4dii#  to  the  bridge  was  soon  repaired. 

:>;  for  orders  and  correspondence, 
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The  Confederate  horsemen  continued  to  prowl  about  the  Federal  out- 
posts and  made  occasional  dashes  at  them,  but  the  progress  which 
Hooker  made  in  the  instruction  of  his  army  and  the  improvement  of  its 
morale  caused  a  diminution  in  the  frequency  and  effectiveness  of  such 
enterprises.  General  Lee  found  increasing  difficulty  in  keeping  himself 
posted  as  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  Federal  camp. 

When  Bumside  resigned  his  position  as  army  commander  he  went 
North  on  leave  of  absence.    The  following  order  was  issued  February  4 : 

II-  The  Ninth  Corps,  under  Major-General  William  P,  Smith,  will  embark  for 
Fort  Monroe  without  delay.  ...  On  arriving  at  Fort  Monroe,  Major-General 
Smith  will  report  to  Major-General  Dix  for  further  orders.  .  .  . 

It  was  not  until  after  the  movement  was  well  imder  way  that  Dis 
received  the  following  communication  from  Halleck,  dated  the  9th 
instant : 

The  Ninth  Army  Corps,  ordered  to  your  command,  will  be  used  as  you  may 
deem  proper.  It,  however,  should  be  kept  together  as  much  as  possible.  A  por- 
tion of  it  may  be  ordered  farther  south  immediately. 

By  the  11th  most  of  the  corps^  numbering  about  15,000  men,  arrived 
and  disembarked  at  Newport  News.    Lee  wrote  as  follows : 

To  Seddan^  February  14 

This  evening  I  received  information  from  scouts  on  the  enemy's  right  up  to 
the  12th  instant.  Two  report  that  the  Ninth  Army  Corps  of  General  Hooker's 
army  had  embarked  at  Belle  Plain,  and  sailed  for  Suffolk ;  that  a  large  fleet  of 
transports  was  at  Aquia  Creek,  and  there  was  other  evidence  of  a  general  move. 
I  have  directed  General  Pickett's  division*  to  march  to-morrow  for  Richmond, 
and  General  Hood's  division'  to  be  held  in  readiness.  One  of  the  scouts  reported 
that  it  was  the  Second  Army  Corps  which  had  embarked  for  Suffolk.  Although 
it  is  stated  that  their  destination  is  Suffolk  [Virginia],  should  no  other  troops 
follow,  I  think  it  probable  that  this  corps  is  intended  to  reenforee  their  army  in 
Sooth  Carolina.  .  .  . 

February  15 

.  .  .  demonstrations  by  the  enemy  upon  points  of  our  communications 
through  North  Carolina  are  to  be  expected,  to  prevent  reenforcements  reaching 
Charleston  [South  Carolina] .' 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  policy  of  the  enemy  now  to  apply  his  whole  strength 
to  take  Charleston,  and  it  is  proper  for  us  to  expect  him  to  do  what  he  ought  to 
do.  Unless  therefore  his  conduct  enables  us  to  draw  a  different  conclusion,  we 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  prepared  for  him  there.* 


1  LoDgstreet'a  corpa. 

"  The  principal  port  of  entry  of  Confed- 
erate blockade-mnneiB. 


*  The  Federals  were  in  fact  preparing  an 
operation  against  Charleston  to  be  executed 
by  Admiral  Dupont.  It  was  afterward 
known  as  the  Dupont  expedition. 
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On  the  15th  he  ordered  Hood^s  division  to  follow  Pickett's,  and 
wrote  to  Stuart  that,  if  on  his  arrival  at  Culpeper  he  should  find  that  the 
opportunity  of  striking  a  damaging  blow  was  greater  on  the  Potomac 
than  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  he  should  "give  precedence  to  the  for- 
mer, and  take  measures  accordingly, ' ' 

The  movement  of  the  Federal  IX  Corps  south  had,  perhaps  naturally, 
given  more  apprehension  to  Davis  than  to  Lee.  It  was  only  to  comply 
with  Davis'  wish  expressed  in  a  letter  from  Seddon  dated  and  received 
to-day  that  Lee  ordered  the  movement  of  Hood's  division.*  While  Lee 
was  responsible  for  detaching  one  of  his  divisions  at  this  time,  Davia 
was  responsible  for  his  detaching  two. 

Following  is  the  composition  and  organization  of  these  detachments 
as  given  in  field  returns  of  March  9  and  10.*  The  numbers  stand  for 
officers  and  men  Present  for  Duty. 

Hood's  division  (f) 6,965 

Pickett's  division   (f) 6,169 

Lane 's  batterj,  unattached 133 

Grand  total 13,267 


Thus  the  departure  of  the  EX  Corps  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
had  caused  the  departure  of  about  an  equal  force,  but  a  considerably 
larger  portion,  from  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  Would  the  IX 
Corps  keep  this  detachment  from  rejoining  Lee's  army!  It  was  too 
soon  for  Hooker  to  be  forming  conjectures  in  this  regard,  as  he  had  not 
yet  learned  that  the  detachment  was  made. 

The  serious  question  in  Lee's  miud  was  how  much,  if  any,  of  the 
remainder  of  Hooker's  army  was  to  withdraw  from  his  front  Was 
the  IX  Corps  only  an  advance-guard  to  be  followed  by  the  main  body 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  or  was  the  remainder  of  the  army  to  go 
elsewhere  1  On  these  points  he  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with 
the  authorities  in  Richmond. 

It  appears  therefrom  that  both  Lee  and  Seddon  were  in  doubt  as  to 
how  much  of  Hooker 's  army  was  in  front  of  Lee,  and  what  it  was  doing 
or  preparing  to  do  {Appendix  9),  Reeonnoitering  below  Fredericks- 
burg was  obstructed  by  the  broad  Rappahannock  and  the  Federal  ves- 
sels that  occasionally  patrolled  it.  On  the  21st  Brigadier-General  W.  H. 
F.  Lee,  with  his  brigade  of  cavalry,  appeared  opposite  a  couple  of  gun- 
boats and  cannonaded  them  with  two  pieces  of  horse  artillery.  One  of 
the  vesaels  was  hit  twice  and  injured  beyond  repair  outside  of  a  navy 
yard.^    But  the  affair  yielded  no  information  of  any  value  to  General 


^  TiCe  to  Seddon  and  to  Davis^  February 
10.  1863,  W,  K-,  40,  p.  627. 
«  lb.,  26,  pp.  915,  916. 


"Naval  W.  B.,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  p.  235; 
Mag.  of  Am.  Hist.,  XV,  193;  W.  R.,  39, 
p.  20. 
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Lee.  An  attempt  made  to  force  the  Federal  picket  at  United  States 
Ford  with  the  cavalry  posted  opposite  to  it  failed.  Spies  did  not  fur- 
nish the  information  wanted;  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  make  a 
vigorous  dash  through  the  Federal  outposts.  This  operation  was  in- 
trusted to  General  Fitzhugh  Lee.  His  execution  of  it,  which  will  be 
described  nnder  the  title  The  Skirmish  at  Hartwood  Church,  was  bo  far 
successful  that  it  satisfied  Lee  as  to  the  presence  of  Hooker's  army  in 
his  front  and  the  general  disposition  of  its  masses,  but  it  did  not  set 
him  right  as  to  the  force  that  had  been  detached.^ 

On  the  26th  of  February,  Lee  heard  unofficially  of  the  result  of  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee's  reconnaissance  and  wrote  to  President  Davis : 

...  I  have  only  learned  positively  of  three  array  corps  of  the  enemy  having 
descended  the  Potomac.  .  .  .  Franklin's  former  grand  division,  detached  to  New- 
port News,  is  probably  intended  for  Burnside,  and  I  see  it  announced  in  Northern 
papers  that  he  is  to  repair  immediately  to  his  new  command  without  stating 
where.  I  think  the  scene  of  his  operations  will  be  south  of  James  River.  ...  I 
believe  for  the  present  the  purpose  on  the  part  of  Hooker  of  crossing  the  Rappa- 
hannock is  abandoned^  and  that  the  late  storms  or  other  causes  have  suspended 
the  movements  recently  in  progress  down  the  river.  The  disposition  I  have  de- 
scribed may  be  intended  to  continue  the  remainder  of  the  winter,  or  until  their 
conscript  law  becomes  operative.* 

With  better  information,  he  wrote  on  the  28th  to  the  Secretary  of 
War: 

One  of  my  scouts,  who  has  been  on  the  Potomac  for  the  past  ten  days,  reports 
on  the  26th  that  everything  has  been  quiet  on  the  river  for  the  past  week,  only 
three  or  four  steamers  passing  up  and  down  during  the  day.  A  great  many 
sail-vessels  and  a  great  deal  of  hay  descending.  From  the  number  of  transports 
and  their  capacity,  he  estimates  that  15,000  or  20,000  troops  have  passed  down 
since  the  9th.*  I  think  it  probable  this  is  Burnside's  command,  with  which  he 
will  endeavor  to  advance  south  of  James  River,  while  General  Hooker  pursues 
this  route.    The  army  in  front  of  us  at  present  is  certainly  very  large,  .  .  , 


The  design,  which  Lee  attributes  to  Burnside,  of  pushing  into  Vir- 
ginia to  the  south  of  the  James  Eiver,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
entertained  by  any  Federal  commander.  Hooker  knew  that  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  bad  been  weakened  by  detachments,  but  was  de- 
ceived as  to  the  strength  and  purposes  of  the  detachments,  and  as  to  the 


'  Only  the  IX  Corps  had  been  detached. 
It  had  been  reported  to  Lee  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  Burnside's  corps,  Franklin's  former 
grand  division,  which  consisted  of  the  I 
and  VI  Corps,  had  moved  down  the  Poto- 
BJ8C.  Bumside  had  no  command  at  this 
timp. 


*  Lee  refers  here  doubtless  to  the  draft, 
the  law  for  which  was  not  passed  until 
March  3,  and  did  not  go  into  effect  until 
October  17- 

*  The  IX  Corps  actually  numbered  about 
15,000  men  (W.  R.,  40,  p,  538). 
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impreBsion  made  upon  Lee  by  the  transfer  of  the  IX  Corps.    He  tele- 
frmphed 

To  Keltoti,  about  2:30  p.m.,  February  25 

Inffoirmation  from  deserters,  contraband,  and  citizens,  received  within  the  past 
two  or  three  days,  when  compared  and  collated,  seems  to  corroborate  the  follow- 
il^ Ctatement :  That  the  enemy  have  decreased  their  forces  in  our  front;  that  two 
tr  man  divisions  of  Longstreet's  corps  have  gone  to  Tennessee  and  South  Caro- 
hntLi  that  tho  enemy  are  under  the  impression  that  we  are  evacuating  from 
Aqilia»  leaTing  m  suiBeieut  force  to  keep  Lee's  army  in  front  of  us.  .  .  .  Jackson 's 
Mips  k  left  to  gUAid  the  ixaasige  of  the  river.  Ransom's  division,  of  Long- 
Street's  corps,  is  one  roentioiied  as  gone  to  Tennessee  or  South  Carolina.^ 
Pkkett'a  division  is  one  gone  to  Charleston,  commencing  their  departure  Feb- 
iwy  17.»  .  .  . 

Le«  had  now  a  fairly  correct  estimate  of  the  detachment  made  from 
Hooker's  army  and  knew  wliere  the  detachment  was.  Hooker  had 
greatly  overestimated  the  detachment  made  from  Lee's  army,  and  had 
Twpy  erroneous  ideas  as  to  its  location  or  distribution.  But  neither  Lee 
Bor  Hooker  doubt e*1  that  he  would  have  to  do  with  his  opponent  *s  main 
force  on  Uie  Kapp^^anuock. 

Tlie  officers  mkI  men  present  for  duty  at  this  time  in  the  Southern 
Seetioii  of  the  theater  of  war  were  disposed  as  follows:^ 


FEDERAL 

•I  •/  Virginia,  under  Dix,  headquarters  Port  Monroe,  Va.  .     .    35,187 
Ihfmrim^nt  •/  North  Carolina,  under  Foster,  headquarters  New  Berne, 
N.C 15,808 

50,995 
CONFEDERATE 

AlMH^Mttl  ^  Tiifinia  and  North  Carolina,  under  Longstreet,  head- 
,|««rt9<«  IXNCntef.  V*. 43,239 

|f>^yaln  were  divided  between  two  separate  depart- 

>ve  from  one  to  the  other  without  permission  or 

the  43,239  Confederates  were  included  in  a 

^tJHin  which  the  department  commander  could 

command  of  Lieutenant-General  Longstreet 

clepartments,  all  imder  the  supervision  and 

Lee:  the  Department  of  Richmond,  under 

^M»-ill  i^«rt^  Carolina. 

...J   Hituff^  wtn  in  front  of  Suffolk,  Va.,  under  Longstreet. 
^^^^  ^^  *W.  »01,  915,  916. 
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Major-Oeneral  Elzey^  headquarters  Richmond;  the  Department  of 
Sonthern  Virginia^  under  Major-General  French,  headquarters  at  some 
central  point  near  Blaetwater  j  and  the  Department  of  North  Carolina, 
under  Major-General  D.  H.  Hill,  headquarters  Goldshoro-^ 

General  Longstreet  was  authorized  to  transfer  troops  from  any  one 
of  these  new  departments  to  another. 

Lee's  conviction  as  to  the  location  of  the  LX  Corps  was  probably  not 
disturbed  until  he  received  the  following  communication  from  Long- 
street,  dated  March  17: 

The  force  at  Newport  NewB  is  reported  to-day  as  moving  to  reenforce  Suffolk. 
I  fear  that  the  real  object  is  to  join  Foster  at  New  Berne.  If  this  is  the  intention 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  move  all  of  Pickett's  division  down  to  Goldsboro. 

At  this  time  the  First  and  Second  Divisions  of  the  IX  Corps  were  at 
Newport  News,  and  the  Third  Division  had  been  sent  by  General  Dix  to 
Suffolk.*  The  divisions  at  Newport  News  were  ordered  to  move  to  the 
Department  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  command  of  which  General  Bumside 
was  assigned  on  the  16th. 

On  the  30th  Lee  wrote  to  Longstreet : 

One  of  our  aeouts  reports,  under  date  of  29th  instant,  that  he  was  in  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore  the  first  of  last  week,  and  that  Bumside 's  corps  left  Newport 
News  at  that  time  for  the  West.  .  .  .  The  New  York  Times  of  the  25th  and  the 
Washington  Chronicle  of  the  26th  state  that  Burnside  was  in  Cincinnati  on  the 
24th  and  is  charged  with  the  defence  of  Kentucky,  but  do  not  mention  his 
troops.    Can  you  not  ascertain  definitely  whether  these  statements  are  correct  t* 

Longstreet  replied  the  same  day : 

The  troops  have  left  Newport  News ;  embarked  on  Friday  and  Saturday  [27th 
and  28th] ;  supposed  to  have  gone  to  North  Carolina.  My  informant  says  they 
sailed  for  North  Carolina.* 

Longstreet 's  informant  was  mistaken;  there  was  no  such  movement. 
Lee  seems  to  have  known  it,  for  he  wrote  to  Davis  on  the  2d  of  April ; 

I  believe  General  Burnside  with  his  corps  has  gone  to  Kentucky.* 

On  the  4th  Longstreet  wrote  to  Lee : 

AH  my  information  is  to  the  effect  that  half  at  least  of  Bumside 's  command  is 
still  at  Suffolk.' 


1 


»  W.  R.,  26,  p.  953. 

» lb.,  26,  pp.  658,  562. 

» lb.,  26,  pp.  949,  960. 

*lb.,  26,  p.  948. 

'  Bumside  was  at  this  time  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  which  com- 
prised, besides  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  states 
of  Indiana,  lUinoie,  aiid  Michigan,  eastern 


Kentucky,  and  so  much  of  eastern  Ten- 
nessee as  the  Federals  had  possession  of. 
Two  divisions  of  his  corps  were  moving 
from  Newport  News,  Va.,  to  serve  under 
him.  His  headquarters  were  at  Cincin- 
nati, 0. 

•  W.  R.,  26,  pp.  959.  960. 
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Lee  replied  on  the  6th : 

I  think  you  will  find  none  of  Burnside*s  corps  opposed  to  yon.  .  .  .  Bumside  's 
corps  has  certainly  gone  west^ 

Here  Longstreet  was  nearer  right  than  Lee,  as  one  of  Bumside 's 
divisions  was  still  in  Virginia,  in  front  of  Longstreet. 

»ir.B.,26,pp,966,967. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  8KIEMIBH  AT  HART  WOOD  CHUBOH.  CHANGES  IS  THE  FEDERAL  OUTPOSTS. 
OOBBESPONDBKCE  BETWEEN  AVERELL  AND  FITZHUGH  LEE.  * '  WHO  EVER  SAW 
A  BEAD  CAVALRYMAN  f" 

THIS  chapter  is  devoted  for  the  greater  part  to  an  affair  of  outposts, 
which  had  no  effect  upon  either  army  as  a  whole,  but  which  throws 
light  upon  the  morale  and  the  tactical  eflQciency  of  the  cavalry  in  each 
one.    For  this  reason  the  operation  is  described  in  some  detail. 

On  the  23d  of  February  Lee  telegraphed  to  Fitzhugh  Lee  at  Culpeper 
Court- House  to  take  Ms  brigade  and  break  through  the  Federal  out- 
posts on  the  Falmouth  Eoad,  and  ascertain  what  was  occurring  behind 
them  (Map  2).  The  Federal  outposts  were  of  extra  strength.  On  the 
right  and  rear  a  double  cordon,  formed  of  an  inner  one  of  infantry  and 
an  outer  one  of  cavalry,  extended  from  west  of  Dumfries  to  west  of 
Falmouth ;  along  the  front  a  cordon  of  infantry  connected  the  double 
cordon  on  the  right  with  another  double  cordon  on  the  left;  the  latter 
covered  the  left  flank  of  the  army  from  the  Rappahannock  to  the  Poto- 
mac. Each  cordon  was  formed  in  three  lines.  The  outer  or  picket  line 
consisted  of  sentinels  or  videttes  (mounted  sentinels)  backed  up  at  a 
distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  by  picket  posts  or  picket  reliefs.  The 
sentinels  or  videttes  were  commonly  spoken  of  as  pickets.  The  second 
or  middle  line,  stationed  one  to  two  miles  in  rear  of  the  picket  line,  con- 
sisted of  the  main  reserves,  called  supports,  or  line  of  resistance.  The 
third  line  was  formed  of  the  Grand  or  General  Reserve,  now  called  the 
Reserve.  The  pickets  were  changed  every  three  days,  or,  including  a 
day  for  going  and  coming,  every  four  days.  The  sentinels  were  posted 
mounted— in  other  words,  as  videttes— and  relieved  every  two  hours,  be- 
ing two  hours  on  post  and  four  hours  off.  The  posts  were  single  or 
double.  The  videttes  were  instructed  to  keep  their  revolvers  or  car- 
bines always  in  liand,  prepared  to  fire  instantly,  if  necessary.  The 
officers  of  the  picket  visited  the  line  frequently  by  day  and  by  night, 
and  a  visiting  patrol  passed  up  and  down  the  line  every  hour*  The  sup- 
ports were  posted  in  deep  hollows  or  other  concealed  places  where  fires 
were  allowed,  the  men  remaining  dismounted,  with  the  privilege  of 
making  themselves  as  comfortable  as  possible,  but  always  keeping  them- 
selves ready  for  action.  The  horses  were  not  allowed  to  be  un- 
saddled except  a  few  at  a  time,  for  the  purpose  of  being  cleaned,  and 
when  this  was  done  the  saddles  were  at  once  replaced. 
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The  general  cordon  of  ontposts  was  divided  into  sections  and  as- 
signed by  section  to  particular  commands  to  guard.  The  cavalry  out- 
posts were  assigned  by  General  Stoneman  to  divisions  as  follows: 

From  the  Oceoquan  River  and  Cedar  Run  (Map  1,  sheet  A)  to  Aquia 
Creek,  to  the  First  Division  (Pleasonton). 

From  Aquia  Creek  to  the  vicinity  of  Falmouth,  to  the  Second  Division 
(Averell). 

From  Corbio,  on  the  Rappahannock,  to  the  Potomac,  to  the  Third 
Division  (Gregg).* 

These  division  sections  were  subdivided  into  minor  sections  which 
were  assigned  to  brigades. 

Describing  the  cavalry  outposts,  Captain  Frank  W.  Hess,  3  Artillery, 
U.  S.  Army,  formerly  first  lieutenant,  3  Pa.  Cavalry,  says : 

Much  of  this  line  was  through  a  densely  wooded  country.  These  forests  had 
once  been  cultivated  land,  but  had  been  abandoned  as  such,  and  were  now 
thickly  studded  with  a  dense  growth  of  small  pines,  the  foliage  of  which  was  so 
dense  as  to  prevent  one  from  seeing  for  more  than  a  rod  or  two  through  them, 
and  they  were  threaded  by  innumerable  paths.  The  enemy's  cavalry  was  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rappahannock— right  baak — which  in  the  low  stage  of 
the  water  could  be  forded  in  many  places.  From  these  camps  it  was  an  easy 
matter  for  him  to  detach  commands  of  from  two  to  five  hundred  men,  send  them 
across  the  river  at  various  places ;  and,  by  the  hidden  roads  which  his  men  knew 
so  well,  concentrate  on  any  given  point  on  the  line,  and  drive  in  or  capture  our 
pickets.  These  forays  were  numerous  during  the  winter  and  very  annoying  to 
our  people.  Every  inhabitant  in  this  country  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
enemy,  and  no  matter  how  frequently  the  posts  of  our  videttes  were  changed  and 
the  reserves  moved,  it  was  but  a  short  time  until  the  precise  location  was  known 
at  the  headquarters  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Women  and  children  as  well  as 
men  took  a  [>ntriotie  pride  in  giving  information  as  to  our  movements,  and  vied 
wilh  entih  other  in  schemes  and  ruses  by  which  to  discover  and  convey  to  the 
rruiny  facta  which  wc  strove  to  conceal.  On  the  other  hand,  information  of  the 
enemy's  position  and  intentions  could  be  procured  by  us  only  by  personal  obser- 
vation, and  for  tliis  purpose  frequent  reconnaissances  were  made  in  considerable 
force,  befor©  which  he  always  gave  way,  retiring  to  his  own  side  of  the  river.* 

In  cuiiiplinnoe  with  his  instructions,  Fitzhugh  Lee  set  out  at  9  a.m. 
on  tht^  24th  with  detachments  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  regiments  of  Vir- 
Ifinia  Cnvnlry,  numbering  together  about  400  men,  provided  with  three 
days*  rations  and  as  much  corn  as  the  men  could  well  carry  on  their 
horaen,  marched  through  Stevensburg,  and  crossed  the  Rappahannock 
at  Kellev's  Ford.» 


'  W.  IL,  40.  pp.  02,  72.  7f».  01,  96,  97. 

»  FifBt  MaiHf  Tiuijlf,  189,1. 

»Thi>  sliviiKth  ihvcn  above  of  Fitzhugh 
I.cp'*!  ooiinnniul  j>.  Inken  from  his  report  to 
U.  VI  Uh^  nV.  H.,'M\  p.  25). 


At  least  one  other  regiment  of  his  brigade 
(4  Va.)  probably  supported  the  brigade  by 
covering  its  flank  or  rear.  One  of  the  com- 
panies of  this  regiment  (the  Black  Horse 
Cavalry)  participated  in  the  attack  which 
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The  river  was  so  high  as  to  swim  low  horses;  the  ground  covered 
with  about  fifteen  inches  of  snowj  and  the  roads  almost  impassable. 
But  there  was  no  opposition.  Confederate  scouts  pushed  on  to  the 
Federal  outposts.  About  noon  there  was  some  firing  between  them  and 
the  Federal  pickets.  The  commander  of  the  outpost  near  Hartwood 
Churchj  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jones  of  the  3  Pa.  Cavalry,  reported  to 
Averell  at  brigade  headquarters  that  he  felt  satisfied  that  the  enemy 
would  attack  at  some  point  on  his  line  (some  10  or  11  miles  long)  and 
asked  for  reenforcements.  Averell 's  reply  was :  "If  the  enemy  attack, 
whip  him."  Jones  directed  the  utmost  care  and  vigilance  to  be  observed 
during  the  night,  and  only  lay  down  himself  two  or  three  hours,  giving 
orders  that  he  be  waked  before  daylight.^  Fitzhugh  Lee  bivouacked  at 
Morrisville.  About  8  a.m.  on  the  25th  he  resumed  his  march  by  the 
Warrenton  Post  Road.  About  9:30  four  of  his  troopers  were  seen  at 
the  Federal  outposts  and  fired  on.^  After  the  usual  breakfast  hour  at 
Jones*  headquarters  a  report  was  brought  to  him,  probably  in  the 
vicinity  of  Berea  Church,  that  the  left  of  his  line  had  been  attacked^ 
and  had  repulsed  the  attacking  force.  He  detailed  a  party  of  2  ofiicers 
and  20  men  of  the  support  to  go  out  beyond  the  picket  Une,  follow  the 
enemy,  and  bring  back  a  report  of  what  his  force  was.  The  party  came 
upon  a  company  of  the  enemy  and  had  a  slight  skirmish  with  hkn  in  a 
ravine.  It  narrowly  escaped  being  surromided  and  captured,  but 
slipped  away  and  returned  toward  the  support.  On  the  way,  marching 
by  file  along  a  narrow  j^ath  through  mud  and  snow,  it  fell  in  with  six 
companies  of  the  4  Va.  Cavalry,  and  was  captured  to  a  man. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Jones,  after  detaching  this  party,  ordered  the 
support  to  form  line,  standing  to  horse,  and  await  developments.  With 
one  or  two  orderlies  he  rode  out  toward  Hartwood  Church. 

Lee's  column,  approaching  by  the  Warrenton  Post  Road,  passed 
Grove  Church  and  Hartwood  Church  without  incident  worth  mention- 
ing. About  11:30  a.m.,  not  far  from  Hartwood  Church,  his  advance 
came  upon  three  of  Jones*  videttes  (probably  forming  what  is  now 
called  a  Cossack  post).  Three  of  his  own  men,  wearing  Federal  over- 
coats, approached  them  without  being  required  to  dismount.  Imme- 
diately these  videttes  were  themselves  made  to  dismount  and  march  off 
as  prisoners.*  This  was  all  done  without  the  discharge  of  a  firearm. 
Through  the  opening  thus  quietly  made  the  column  dashed  down  the  road, 
past  or  over  the  picket  reserve,  or  picket  post,  without  drawing  its  fire. 

Jones  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamet  when  he  was  met  by  an  officer 


was  made  on  the  Federal  outposts  (Letter 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Carter  in  McClellan'e 
Campaigns  of  Stuart's  Cavaln/,  p.  205). 

*  History  of  the  3  Pa.  Cav.,  by  Commit- 
tee, pp.  IRfl.  im. 


'  Sabres  and  Spurs,  by  Chaplain  Frederic 
Denison,  p.  204. 

'  History  of  the  3  Pa.  Cav.,  by  Commit- 
tee, p.  190. 
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shouting  that  the  enemy  was  charging  down  the  road.  Immediately  a 
squad  came  toward  him  at  full  speed,  filling  the  road,  and  commenced 
firing  at  him. 

It  was  now  ahout  noon.  The  outpost  was  about  to  be  changed.  The 
new  detail  was  with  the  General  Reserve.  Portions  were  being  told  off 
for  the  supports,  when  firing  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Hartwood 
Church,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jones  came  in  from  the  front  with  the 
report  that  his  line  was  being  driven  in. 

Lee*s  command  was  pushing  on  in  two  columns  after  the  fleeing 
pickets :  one  column,  consisting  of  the  1  and  part  of  the  2  Va.,  by  the 
Ridge  Road;  the  other,  consisting  of  the  3  Va.  and  the  remainder  of  the 
2,  by  the  Warrenton  Road.  The  new  detail  for  this  part  of  the  Federal 
outpost  consisted  of  six  squadrons  of  various  regiments,  numbering 
about  600  men,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thompson  of  the  1  E.  I.  The 
colonel  at  once  forwarded  a  squadron,  about  100  men,  to  the  relief  of 
the  old  pickets.  With  the  remainder  of  his  force  he  moved  forward 
about  half  a  mile  by  the  Ridge  Eoad  and  rapidly  formed  line.  He  had 
hardly  done  so  when  Lee*s  right  column  was  heard  charging  with  loud 
yells  past  his  left.  Seeing  his  rear  thus  threatened,  he  detached  two 
squadrons,  about  200  men,  by  the  Warrenton  Road,  against  the  charg- 
ing column,  retaining  in  hand  three  squadrons,  one  of  the  4  N.  Y.  and 
two  of  the  16  Pa.,  altogether  about  300  men.  The  two  squadrons  which 
he  last  detached  had  hardly  gotten  under  way  when  Lee's  left  column 
came  dashing  upon  his  (Thompson's)  three  squadrons. 

Two  of  the  squadrons  [those  of  the  16  Pa.l  had  never  been  under  fire;  the 
other  [the  4  N.  Y.,  a  Gemmn  regiment]  had  been,  but  had  not  been  known  to 
stay  loiiic  under  such  circumstances;  and  the  present  occasion  did  not  seem  to  be 
the  one  upon  which  to  vary  the  rule.  Accordingly,  with  the  greatest  alacrity, 
they  [of  tlie  4  N.  Y.]  broke  by  individuals  to  run  to  the  rear.  The  other  two 
squadrons  [16  Pa.l,  after  firing  a  few  shots  from  their  carbines,  instead  of  obey- 
ing Lieutenant-Colonel  Thompson's  order  to  charge,  followed  the  example  of  the 
departed  s(iuadron,  and,  considering  the  condition  of  the  roads,  made  very  good 
time  to  the  rear.' 

The  two  squadrons  detached  to  the  W^arrenton  Road  were  also  driven 
back.  Lee  penetrated  with  his  right  column  to  a  point  about  a  mile  be- 
yond Hamet,  where  he  was  repulsed  by  the  infantry  outpost  of  the  HI 
Corps ;  and  with  his  left  as  far  as  Wallace,  where  he  was  checked  by  a 
dismounted  party  of  the  3  Pa.  Cavalry.=  Thereupon,  finding  himself  as- 
sailed by  mounted  troops  and  apprehending  an  attack  in  force,  he  rallied 
his  columns  and  commenced  retiring  by  echelon,  making  occasional 


^Sabres  and  Spurs,  by  F.  Denison,  p. 
202. 

«  McCleilaji,  in  his  Campaigns  of  Stitart's 
Cavalnj  (p.  'J04),  says  that  Fitashugh  Lee 
pflmo  in  si^Jit  of  the  camp  of  tlie  V  Corps. 


Fitzhugh  Lee's  memorandum  of  the  infor- 
mation which  he  obtained,  inclosed  in  his 
report  to  Robert  E.  Lee,  can  not  b«  foaod 
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counter-attacks  upon  his  pursuers.  About  7  p.m.,  having  shaken  off  the 
Federal  cavalry,  he  took  up  the  march  for  Morrisville. 

Abont  3  o*clock  in  the  afternoon  Averell  received  a  report  that  the 
enemy  was  in  force  in  front  of  his  line  of  videttes^  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hartwood  Church.  Boots  and  saddles  was  immediately  sounded  in  his 
camp.  He  transmitted  the  report  by  courier  to  Stoneman,  with  the 
statement  that  he  had  sent  to  find  out  what  was  happening,  and  would 
let  him  know  the  result.  He  also  reported  by  telegraph  to  Williams, 
Hooker's  adjutant-general,  and  in  reply  was  instructed  to  send  a 
brigade  to  the  point  attacked.  At  3:30  his  2d  brigade  was  on  the 
niarch  for  Hartwood  Church.^ 

Stoneman  forwarded  the  report  which  he  received  to  Williams  by 
courier,  and  before  he  heard  from  Averell  as  to  "the  result  of  his  inves- 
tigation,*' was  called  to  Hooker's  headquarters.  When  he  arrived 
there  Hooker  had  received  further  information,  among  which  was  the 
following  from  Sickles,  commanding  the  III  Corps : 

About  2  o*clock  [this  p.m.]  the  enemy's  cavalry  m  force  drove  in  our  videttes 
and  approached  within  twenty  yards  of  my  infantry  sentinels.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Cummins,  124  New  York,  opened  fire  on  the  assailants,  and  drove  them 
back  with  loss.  The  attack  was  not  renewed.  Considerable  firing  was  heard  on 
the  right  of  Colonel  Bailey  [general  officer  of  Sickles'  outpostel.  It  was  re- 
ported that  a  considerable  detachment  of  our  cavalry,  estimated  from  60  to  100, 
was  cut  off  by  the  enemy  and  made  prisoners. 

General  Whipple,  commanding  3  Division,  HI  Corps,  informs  me  that  Colonel 
Bailey  has  taken  a  prisoner  who  states  that  he  belongs  to  Fitzhugh  Lee's  cavalry, 
five  regiments  of  which  crossed  the  river  this  morning  and  made  this  attack. 
This  man  will  be  sent  immediately  to  headquarters  as  soon  as  he  arrives.  Shall  I 
go  oQt  with  a  brigade  or  so,  to  support  my  liney* 

The  reports  received  at  general  headquarters  created  the  impression 
that  the  enemy  was  not  confining  his  operations  to  the  vicinity  of  Hart- 
wood Church;  that  he  was  aiming,  and  perhaps  more  seriously,  at  Staf- 
ford Court-House  and  Dumfries.  Averell  was  directed  to  assemble  his 
division  at  Hartwood  Church,  and  the  following  exaggerated  statement 
with  accompanying  instructions  was  sent  to  Williams,  commanding 
the  XTT  Corps,  at  Stafford  Court-House : 

Telegraphic  advices  report  three  brigades  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  moving  in 
the  vicinity  of  your  front.  Advise  the  force  at  Dumfries  to  be  vigilant.  Our 
infantry  there  can  whip  the  cavalry  if  they  come. 

The  cautioning  of  the  force  at  Dumfries  was  hardly  necessary,  judg- 
ing from  a  communication  of  this  date  from  the  commanding  officer  at 
Dumfries  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  XIT  Corps.^ 


*  Hiatorjf  of  the  3  Fa.  Cav.,  by  Commit- 
tee, p-  165. 
»  TF.  K.,  39,  p.  2X. 


'  "Our  sfoijt  brought  in  information  this 
evening  that  he  was  told  by  a  citizen  that 
the  enem^B  cavalry  intend  makiner  a  raid 
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Hooker  telegraphed  to  Heintzelman  at  6;30  p.m. : 

A  Urge  eavmlrT'  force  has  made  its  appearance  in  front  of  our  right,  said  now 
to  bft  mofriag  toward  Stafford  Court- House.  We  send  out  up  the  river  to  try  and 
iret  hetweeii  them  and  the  Rappahannock.  Can  you  send  out  from  Catlett'S  and 
Rappahaimoek  Stations  to  intercept  them  if  tliey  move  that  way  ?  .  .  . 

There  were  no  troops  at  this  time  at  Catlett*s  or  Rappahannock  Sta- 
tion. 

^I'o  the  Oonimaudor  of  the  II  Corps  Butterfield  wrote  at  7 :30  p.m.: 

Mend  a  gootl  lirignth*  <jf  infantry  up  to  Berea  Church.  The  enemy  have 
A  foree  of  cavalry  in  front  of  our  picket  lines  on  the  right.  General  Stoneman 
will  endrnvor  to  capture  tfiein.  Averell  is  following  them  up,  and  a  cavalry 
!onH>  from  hero  will  tnove  to  get  between  them  and  the  river. 

\\y  llooker'M  direction,  Stoneman  directed  Pleasonton  to  hold  his 
tioiinimnd  in  rendiness  at  daylight  to  move  from  his  camp,  and  sent  for 
i^iptuiti  t'rniu,  t'onmianding  the  reserve  brigade,  in  order  to  issue  the 
r<niiti«  iiislnu'tioiiH  to  him.  Before  the  latter  arrived,  Stoneman  was 
lin,  ■  1  to  hiivi}  his  wliole  available  force  (Pleasonton^s  and  Averell'a 
Hi  '  and  (■rniii'H  reserve  brigade)  in  readiness  to  move  at  1  a.m. 

l<'iirtluir  ifiHtrurtions  were  issued  to  Averell  on  Potomac  Run  at  7:45 
p. in,,  rirt  t'ollowH: 

'rii»»  mmiiinindiiig  general  directs  that  you  follow  the  enemy's  force;  that  you 
i!i»  not  ooiiu'  m  niilil  tlie  force  which  General  Stoneman  is  directed  to  send  out  at 
I  (I  in  w»'l«  *M'  ^^'•'^''  **'*-  t'n^»ny>  *ind  you  have  captured  him  or  found  it  utterly 
iui|MM«ihli«  to  »h>  HI).    Stoueman  will  endeavor  to  get  between  them  and  the  river. 

Hlnu'lly  nCiiM'ward,  on  the  receipt,  it  would  seem,  of  a  dispatch  from 
HtnlTdi'd  t^>^lrt  llouwe  transmitting  the  forequoted  message  from  the 
cmhiiimiiiiIhik  ndh'nr  at  Dumfries,  the  order  to  Stoneman  was  changed  to 
*•  Mm\«»  id  onoit. " 

Mlinu»niMu  li'h'Ki'aphod  to  Pleasonton^  commanding  First  Division: 

M,ivn  uKl*  llii^  wlitih^  of  your  division,  and  be  in  position  on  the  Telegraph 
^v«tl,  mmi'  AipriH  <  liurch,  us  soon  as  you  can.  .  .  . 

lu^tru)  tbvtirrni  Uullcrfield  the  hour  you  will  be  in  the  position  indicated.  .  .  . 

V^i .  dlnpnti'h  wuH  duly  received.  Captain  Cram  was  directed  by 
^^  ,1^  ^^  p^rMoii  to  push  his  brigade  on  to  Hartwood  Church. 

^  iMl  |M^\**»  ♦'*  iMHihu^'  til'''  commissary  [place].  .  .  .  We  will  be  on  the  alert,  and 

dlM^i^  v>>^N^    •W|H^^»J«>g  •'«'»'  *'••'  "^^  picket  are  able  to  repel  any  attack  from  their  eav- 

^  u-k^MiJuJ  ImI  Hwlvuaay  wwj  simply  airy." 
9^                        k»v«\<v«  \\\M  wo  have  left  this 
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Butterfield  telegraphed  to  Averell : 

8  p.m. 

Stoneman  has  been  instructed  to  move  the  forces  from  here  at  once,  Pleas- 
onton  to  be  in  position  at  Aquia  Church  to  cooperate,  or  execute  any  order. 

About  8  p.m. 

.  .  .  General  Hooker  fwiys  that  a  major-general's  commission  is  staring  some- 
body in  the  face  in  tliis  affair,  and  that  the  enemy  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
away  from  us.* 

Hooker  telegraphed  to  Stanton : 

.  .  .  The  rebels  have  a  cavalry  force  on  this  side  of  the  river  outside  of  my 
exterior  line  of  pickets,  which  I  hope  to  hive  before  morning. 

This  dispatch  was  received  at  9  p.m.  At  this  hour  Butterfield  trans- 
mitted to  Heintzelman  information  received  from  Dumfries,  through 
Stafford  Court-House,  and  added : 

We  are  pushing  our  forces  from  here  up  the  Rappahannock  and  toward  War- 
renton.    Answer  what  cooperation  we  may  expect  from  above. 

Before  this  dispatch  was  received  Heintzelman  telegraphed  to  Butter- 
field  in  reply  to  Hooker's  dispatch  of  6 :30 : 

I  have  sent  out  a  force  of  cavalry  2000  strong,  toward  Catlett's  and  Rappa- 
hannock Stations,  by  the  way  of  Fairfax  [Court- House]  to  intercept  the  enemy. 
This  force  will  leave  by  8  o'clock  [a.ra.l  February  26;  if  possible,  sooner.  .  .  . 

The  necessity  of  concentrating  somewhat  scattered  forces  accounts 
for  the  tardiness  of  the  hour  (8  a.m,  on  the  26th)  when  the  promised 
movement  was  to  commence. 

Averell  arrived  with  his  division  near  Hartwood  Church  and  went  into 
bivouac  about  9  p.m.*  Butterfield  telegraphed  to  the  commander  of  the 
Xn  Corps: 

9  p.m. 

Dispatch  from  Colonel  Creighton  [Dumfries]  received.  Inform  General 
Pleasonton  of  its  contents.  Averell  has  gone  up  with  a  division  of  cavalry  toward 
Hartwood.  The  division  [brigade]  of  Regulars  will  go  up  the  river  road. 
Pleasonton  will  be  in  position  within  a  few  hours  at  Aquia  Church.  A  brigade 
of  infantry  has  gone  up  to  Berea  Churcli.*  Inform  Pleasonton  of  all  these 
arrangements.  .  .  .  Send  a  brigade  of  infantry  to  Aquia  Church  to  support 
Pleasonton,  if  desired. 

*  Copies  of  this  dispatch  were  furnished  *  This  movement  had  not  commenced. 
to  Qenerat  Pleasouton  and  Captain  Cram.  The  order  prescribing  it  had  not  come  down 

*  Sabres  and  Spurs,  by  Chaplain  P.  Deni-  throuprh  corps  and  division  headquarters  to 
son,  p.  205.  brigade  headquarters. 
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9:10  p.m. 

,  .  .  Prisoners  captured  and  brought  in  report  the  force  as  Fitzhugh  Lee's 
and  Hampton's  brigades.*  Marched  from  12  miles  the  other  side  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock last  night,  made  a  long  circuit  to-day,  and  horses  very  tired.  We  ought 
to  capture  every  one  of  them.  .  .  . 

The  2d  brigade,  Second  Division,  II  Corps  (Conch's)  got  under  arms 
at  9 :30  p.m.,  and  started  for  Berea  Church  at  10  p.m.  It  had  just  about 
21/^  miles  to  mareti,  but,  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  bad 
condition  of  the  roads,  did  not  reach  its  destination  until  about  11 :15, 
nor  complete  its  dispositions  for  holding  the  cross-roads  until  about 
12  p.m.  Guards  were  placed  over  the  surrounding  houses  to  prevent 
communication  with  the  enemy ;  an  escort  of  cavalry  which  was  attached 
to  the  brigade  was  used  for  patrolling  the  roads  and  establishing  and 
maintaining  communication  with  the  main  body  and  the  outposts.* 

After  these  measures  were  taken,  Stoneman  left  Hooker's  headquar- 
ters for  Hartford  Church.  At  Falmouth  he  overtook  the  rear  of  the  re- 
serve brigade  and  sent  forward  to  direct  Captain  Cram  to  push  on  as 
fast  as  the  state  of  the  roads  would  permit,  getting  through,  if  possible, 
to  Hartwood  Church  before  daylight,  and  if  Stoneman  should  not  be 
there,  to  report  to  General  Averell.  By  daylight  Averell  was  to  be  up 
the  river  as  far  possibly  as  Deep  Run— thus,  it  was  thought,  effectually 
cutting  off  the  enemy's  retreat  by  the  way  that  he  had  come  by,  and  ren- 
dering his  escape  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible ;  Pleasonton  was  to  be 
on  the  enemy's  trail. 

Learning  that  Averell  had  arrived  with  his  division  at  Hartwood 
Church,  Stoneman,  at  11  p.m.,  wrote  and  telegraphed  to  Pleasonton : 

...  It  is  very  possible  the  enemy  is  making  for  Dumfries.  Get  off  at  once, 
and  if  you  can  find  out  where  the  enemy  is,  push  him  to  the  utmost  of  your 
ability  wherever  he  may  go.    Be  sure  to  get  between  the  enemy  and  the  river. 

Pleasonton  had  not  yet  started  for  Aquia  Chureh.  This  dispatch  was 
probably  carried  there,  and  from  there  back  to  Hooker's  headquarters. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  not  delivered  to  Pleasonton.  Soon  apprehending 
that  it  would  be  too  late  on  the  following  day  for  Heintzelman's  cavalry 
to  cooperate  to  any  purpose,  Butterfield  telegraphed  to  Heintzelraan  at 
11 :15  p.m. : 

The  force  is  F.  Lee's  and  Hampton's  brigades.  .  .  .  Their  horses  are  well 
tired.  We  are  pushinp  all  out  to-njght.  Can  not  you  push  out  to-night  and 
push  this  side  of  the  railroad  and  Rappahannock  Station  ?  .  .  . 

'  Hampton's  brigade  was  south  of  the  James  River,  reonntingr. 

It  did  not  return  during  the  campaign. 

*  Report  of  brigade  commander,  W,  R.,  107,  p.  175. 
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This  dispatch  was  received  at  midiiight.^  At  this  time  Pleasonton*8 
adjutant-general  wrote  to  the  conamander  of  the  Xn  Corps  declining 
the  support  of  a  brigade  of  infantry  and  stating : 

This  division  has  been  ordered  to  move  at  daylight  to  Aquia  Church,  by  the 
Telegraph  road,  .  .  . 

While  these  preparations  were  going  on  for  the  interception  and 
hiving  of  Fitzhugh  Lee,  that  chieftain,  with  his  exultant  troopers  and  a 
string  of  about  150  prisoners,  marched  back  to  Morrisville,  and  again 
went  into  camp  there  for  the  night.  He  left  behind  him  14  kiUed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  and  a  surgeon  to  take  care  of  his  wounded.  The 
Federals  lost  36  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

About  midnight,  Butterfield  telegraphed  to  Couch : 

1 

.  .  .  The  enemy  are  supposed  to  be  lying  around  the  vicinity  of  Hartwood.  .  .  . 

2 

General  Stoneman  will  be  at  Hartwood  at  daylight.  Let  the  commanding 
officer  [of  the  brigade  at  Berea  Church]  communicate  with  him  and  take  his 
orders  from  him.  ,  .  , 

At  3  a.m.  on  the  26th  Pleasonton  wrote  to  Butterfield : 

General  Stoneman  directed  me  to  inform  you  when  I  should  leave  for  Aquia 
Church.^"  I  have  therefore  the  honor  to  report  that  the  Second  Brigade  left  its 
camp  at  2 :30  this  morning  and  the  First  is  about  leaving,  I  shall  move  with  the 
latter.  One  regiment  of  the  Second  is  already  at  the  Church,  which  is  some 
8  miles  from  here  by  the  road  which  can  now  be  traveled.  ...  I  shall  not  move 
beyond  Aquia  Church  until  I  hear  further  concerning  the  rebel  movements.  I 
have  requested  General  Williams  to  keep  me  informed. 

This  dispatch,  it  seems,  was  not  received.  The  reserve  cavalry 
brigade  commenced  passing  through  Berea  Church  about  3 :  30  a.m.  The 
head  of  the  column  arrived  at  a  point  in  the  vicinity  of  Hartwood, 
where  Averell  was  in  bivouac,  about  4:30.  The  rear  was  closed  up 
about  6.  Soon  afterward  Averell  started  out  with  his  division  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  reserve  brigade  in  search  of  the  enemy.  Stoneman 
himself  remained  at  Hartwood  Church  with  the  remainder  of  the  re- 
serve brigade.  About  7  a.m.  he  ordered  the  infantry  brigade  at  Berea 
Church  to  march  about  2  miles  further  up  the  Warrenton  Road  and 
take  a  position  at  that  point,  which  it  did.  The  rain  which  commenced 
falling  about  midnight,  and  continued  all  night,  was  coming  down  in 
torrents. 

Stoneman  sent  a  squadron  to  Richards  Ferry  and  learned  that  a 

*  Rep.  of  Com.,  IV,  196.  he  would  be  there,  or  **in  pofiition  on  the 

»He  was  directed  to  report,  not  when  he  Telegraph  Road,  near  Aquia  Church"  (see 
would  leave  for  Aquia  Church,  but  when      Stoneman's  first  order  to  Pleasonton), 
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party  of  the  enemy  had  crossed  there  by  swimming.  This  party  was 
perhaps  the  scouts  that  had  felt  the  left  of  Avereirs  line  on  the  morning 
of  the  25th.  Another  squadron  was  sent  out  on  the  road  to  Warrenton 
to  see  whether  any  parties  had  gone  directly  from  Keiley's  Ford 
toward  Dumfries.  Having  gone  beyond  Spotted  Tavern,  it  returned 
without  finding  any  trails  which  it  would  easily  have  found  had  any 
troops  passed  that  way,  the  ground  being  covered  with  snow.  Having 
learned  from  undoubted  authority  that  the  enemy  had  recrossed  the 
river  and  that  the  river  was  swimming  and  rising  fast,  Stoneman  de- 
cided to  abandon  the  pursuit.  He  sent  out  three  oflSeers  with  small 
parties  to  intercept  Ffeasonton  and  order  him  to  return  to  his  camp, 
supposing  that  ho  had  received  and  acted  on  the  orders  sent  him  last 
night.  At  this  time  the  following  dispatch  of  10:15  to-day  from  Butter- 
field  to  Stoneraan  was  probably  on  its  way : 

The  accompanying  dispatch  just  received  from  Pleasonton.  His  brilliant  dash 
and  rapid  movements  will  undoubtedly  immortalize  him. 

"S  a,m.    In  position  at  Aquia  Church/' 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  he  failed  to  receive  your  orders  to  push  on,  otherwise 
I  cannot  account  for  his  movements  at  all.  I  sent  him  a  dispatch,  of  which  I 
inclose  a  copy  [following].  General  Couch  has  been  ordered  to  withdraw  his 
infantry. 

Inclosure 
Buttcrfield  to  Pleasonton,  Aquiu  Church,  February  26, 10:15  a.m. 

I  don*t  know  what  you  are  doing  there.  Orders  were  sent  you  at  11  p.m.  last 
nightj  by  telegraph  and  orderlies,  to  push  for  the  enemy  without  delay,  and  to 
communicate  with  General  Stoneiiian  at  IlHrlwoocL  The  enemy  have  recrossed 
the  river,  at  Keiley's  Ford  probably,  and  Averell  is  pursuing  them.  Get  your 
orders  from  Stoneman. 

Stoneman  intended,  with  General  Hooker's  permission,  to  resort  to 
the  miserable  protective  measure  of  destroying  the  Rappahannock 
Railroad  Bridge.  He  sent  to  General  Couch,  commanding  the  11  Corps, 
for  axes,  which  were  promptly  forwarded,  but  before  they  arrived,  he 
received  the  following  order  from  Butterfield,  dated  6:30  a.m. : 

...  in  the  event  of  your  inability  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  cavalry,  you  will 

follow  them  to  their  camp  and  destroy  thera.'^ 

He  moved  with  all  the  force  that  he  had  at  Hartwood,  except  500  men, 
to  the  vicinity  of  Kelley*s  Ford,  determined  to  cross  the  river,  if  possi- 
ble, the  following  morning.  On  the  march  he  learned  from  Pleasonton 
that  he  and  Averell  were  at  Morris ville  with  their  divisions.  About 
4 :45  he  was  freed  of  the  unpleasant  prospect  of  a  morning  swim  in  the 
Rappahannock  by  the  receipt  of  the  following  order  dated  12 :30  p.m.  t 

1  W,  R.,  39,  p.  23. 
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The  major-general  coramanding'  directs  that  in  case  the  enemy  has  recrossed 
the  Rappahannock  and  are  [sic]  on  the  other  side,  you  will  return  with  all  your 
command  to  camp." 

He  communicated  this  order  to  Pleasouton  and  Averell,  with  instruc- 
tions to  earr>'  it  into  effect  after  it  had  been  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt 
that  "the  enemy  had  recrossed  the  river  and  was  on  the  other  side." 
On  receiving  a  note  from  Pleasonton  assuring  him  that  there  was  no 
doubt  on  that  pointy  he  ordered  all  the  troops  to  return  at  once  to  camp. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  wrote  from  Falmouth  with 
reference  to  these  operations : 

.  .  .  enough  is  known,  Feb.  26,  to  establish  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  deter- 
mination of  General  Stuart  to  make  his  way  to  Potomac  Creek,  and  destroy  the 
expensive  railroad  bridge  over  which  the  supplies  of  this  army  are  now  conveyed 
in  most  part. 

In  tliis  he  was  successfully  foiled,  and  his  retreat  across  the  river  was  accom- 
plished just  in  time  to  save  his  force  from  destruction,  inasmuch  as  the  rain  of 
last  night  had  caused  a  rise  in  the  stream,  rendering  it  impossible  to  ford. 


Whether  or  not  such  a  view  was  generally  held  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  justified.  Fitzhugh  Lee's  ob- 
ject was  to  locate  the  masses  of  Hooker  *8  troops.  In  this  he  seems  to 
have  been  successful. 

The  following  dispatch  of  12  m.  from  the  commander  of  the  III  Corps 
to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  throws  an  interest- 
ing light  on  the  fight  made  by  the  Federal  outposts : 

Colonel  Bailey,  comraamling  outposts,  reports  that  after  examining  the  dragoons 
whom  he  arrested  3'esterday  for  aluimefully  passing  through  his  lines  to  the  rear 
when  attacked  by  the  enemy,  and  finding  some  of  them  hurt  by  falling  from  their 
horses  and  one  wounded,  he  let  them  go.  The  ordera  received  last  night  will  be 
strictly  observed  in  the  ease  of  other  stampeders  who  fall  into  Colonel  Bailey's 
hands.' 

Probably  before  daylight  Butterfleld  was  in  receipt  of  the  following 
dispatch  from  Heintzelman : 

J  have  ordered  the  cavalry  at  Fairfax  Court-House,  about  600  strong,  to  leave 
camp  immediately  for  Rappahannock  Station,  to  be  supported  by  the  force  leav- 

ing  camp  to-morrow  [8  a.m.,  26th]. 

What  this  cavalry,  600  strong,  did  is  not  known.  The  main  force  of 
2000,  which  was  to  start  this  morning,  consumed  the  day  getting  to- 
gether at  Centreville  and  rebuilding  a  bridge  across  Bull  Run,^    This 

Va.,  TF.  R.,  39,  pp.  38-40 ;  Uistorie  Records 
of  the  5  N.  Y.  Cavalry,  by  Rev.  L.  N.  Bou- 
drye,  p.  51. 


'  W.  ft.,  39,  p.  24. 

*  lb.,  107,  p.  9R8. 

»  Scout    from    Centreville 


to    Faltnoutli. 
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force,  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Wyndliam, 
started  from  Centreville  (Map  1,  sheet  A)  about  6  a.m.  on  the  27th,  or 
about  twenty- four  hours  after  Fitzhugh  Lee  recrossed  the  Rappahan- 
nock. Wyndham  was  ordered  *  *  to  move  toward  Catlett  's  and  Rappahan- 
nock Stations  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  enemy.'* ^  He  fol- 
lowed the  Warrenton  Road  across  Bull  Run  and  then  halted  until  10 
o'clock  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  his  force.  On  account 
of  the  flooded  state  of  the  country  he  kept  on  by  the  Warrenton  Road, 
a  much  better  one  than  any  leading  to  the  railroad.  He  arrived 
at  Warrenton  about  3 :  30  p.m.,  and  met  a  small  squad  of  the  enemy  '8 
cavalry,  who  dispersed  after  exchanging  a  few  shots  with  his  advance. 
Taking  the  Falmouth  Stage  Road,  he  pushed  on  to  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  Railroad,  and  turning  to  the  right,  followed  the  railroad 
for  about  a  mile,  which  brought  him  to  Licking  Creek  (Map  6).  This 
stream  being  too  deep  to  be  forded,  he  went  into  camp  for  the  night, 
and  shortly  afterward  noticed  squads  and  videttes  of  the  enemy  on  the 
opposite  side  of  it.  La  the  course  of  the  night  he  heard  that  there  was 
a  force  of  the  enemy  at  Elkton  and  Spotted  Tavern,  but  did  not  learn 
that  Fitzhugh  Lee  had  recrossed  the  Rappahannock.  So  at  6  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th  he  took  up  the  march  for  Elkton.  On  the 
way  there  he  learned  '*that  the  main  force  of  the  enemy  had  already 
crossed  the  Rappahannock,  taking  with  them  100  prisoners,"^  and  that 
therefore  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  prescribed  to  him,  the 
interception  of  the  enemy,  was  impossible.  He  did  not  think,  it 
would  seem,  of  following  the  enemy  across  the  Rappahannock.  His 
forage  had  given  out.  a  portion  of  his  command  not  having  brought 
any  with  it.  So  instead  of  returning  directly  to  Fairfax  Court-House, 
he  continued  his  march  to  Falmouth,  where  he  arrived  about  2  p.m., 
having  marched  about  90  miles  over  roads  heavy  with  mud  and  snow,^ 
Later  in  the  day  the  following  report  of  hie  movements  and  intentions 
was  telegraphed  by  Butterfield  to  Heintzelman : 

Colonel  Wyndliam  arrived  here  this  morniag  with  hie  force,  via  Warrenton^ 
Rappahannock  Station,  and  the  Post  road.  Reports  his  eominand  in  good  con- 
dition. Has  a  few  prisoners— a  corporal  and  6  privates.  Lost  1  horse  only,  by 
accident.  He  has  been  provided  with  rations  and  forage.  Proposes  to  rest  to- 
morrow, and  return  on  Monday  [March  2],  Please  inform  General  Hooker,  if 
he  ifl  Btill  in  Washington.* 


With  reference  to  certain  statements  in  this  dispatch,  it  may  be 
rwuarked  that  Wyndham  did  not  go  within  7  miles  of  Rappahannock 


»  W.  R..  107,  p.  988. 

•  /h,.  :W,  l^,  38. 

*  Wyndham*s  report,  and  report  of  Colo- 


nel Gray,  6  Mich.  Cavalry,  W.  R.^  39,  pp. 
39,  40. 

*  Hooker  went  to  Washington  on  the  27th. 
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Station,  and  that  when  he  reached  Falmouth,  his  command  could  not 
have  been  '*in  good  condition.*' 

On  the  1st  of  March  he  sent  the  following  report  to  Heintzelraan  *s 

adjutant-general  from  Falmouth: 

Having  marched  90  milea  in  less  than  48  hours ^  in  endeavoring  to  accomplish 
the  ohjeet  for  which  I  was  sent  out,  it  would  he  advisable  to  let  ray  command 
rest  for  the  day,  where  they  have  plenty  of  forage,  at  Falmouth  Station.  Will 
march  at  6  o'clock  to-morrow.  If  absolutely  necessary  can  start  immediately.  If 
so,  please  telegraph.    Roads  very  bad." 

About  7 :  30  a.m.  on  the  2d  the  conmfiand  started  on  the  return  march. 
It  proceeded  through  Stafford  Court-House  and  halted  for  the  night 
about  4  miles  south  of  Wolf  Shoals  (Map  1,  sheet  A). 

The  next  day,  March  3,  Wyndham  crossed  the  Occoquan  at  Wolf 
Shoals,  and  returned  to  his  camp,  having  broken  down  many  horses 
and  accomplished  nothing. 

This  dash  of  Confederate  cavalry,  designated  in  the  War  Records 
as  the  Skirmish  at  Hartwood  Church,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  met,  are  interesting  evidence  as  to  the  relative  eflSciency  of  the  two 
opposing  cavalries.  They  show  that  Hooker's  and  Heintzelman's 
horsemen,  and  their  commanders,  had  something  to  learn  before  they 
would  be  up  to  the  standard  of  Lee's.  It  is  plain  that  the  country  be- 
yond the  Federal  outposts  was  not  adequately  patrolled,  and  that  the 
troops  were  not  proficient  in  turning  out  suddenly  and  promptly  and 
getting  on  the  march.  There  appeared,  too,  to  be  something  wrong 
about  the  ways  and  means  of  transmitting  orders  and  intelligence^ 
This  circumstance  accounts  for  the  issuing  of  the  following  order : 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Camp  near  Falmouth,  Va.,  March  3,  1863. 
General  Orders,  No.  18 : 

III.  Citizens,  non-residents,  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  within  the  lines  of 
this  army  without  a  permit  from  the  provost-marshal-general. 


SIII.  Important  information  from  the  outposts  or  advices  regarding  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  must  not  be  delayed  in  transmission.  All  reports  of  this 
character  must  be  marked  upon  the  envelope  "important,'*  and  exertions  made 
to  hasten  their  arrival  at  headquarters.    While  the  telegraph  must  be  made  use 


*  In  his  final  report,  Wyndham  gives  the 
distance  marohed  as  80  miles  and  the  time 
as  31  hours  {W.  R.,  39,  p.  39).  Colonel 
Gray,  6  Mich.  Cavalry,  says  ref^arding  this 
part  of  the  operation:  "During  the  march 
from  Centreville  to  Falmouth  Station,  we 
made  frequent  deviations  from  the  direct 
road.    The  distance  thus  marched  was  said 


to  be  96  miles.  The  time  occupied  was  less 
than  30  hours,  allowing  for  the  halt  at  Bull 
Run,  Friday  morning  (27th),  and  including 
about  12  hours*  halt  on  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  Railroad.  Friday  night.  .  .  . 
Ou  Saturday  moniing  (28th)  we  marched 
25  miles  without  any  halt." 
»  IF.  R.,  107,  p,  988. 
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it,  together  with  the  reasons  therefor.'**  In  compliance  with  these 
instructions  he  submitted  a  report  on  the  4th  of  March,  inclosing  a 
report  by  General  Averell,  which  has  disappeared  from  the  official 
records.    Stoneman  says: 

The  movements  of  General  Averell,  until  I  found  him  near  Hartwood  Church, 
were  made  in  accordance  with  instructions  received  from  headquarters,  and  I 
presumed  there  was  no  delay. 

The  movements  of  Captain  Cram,  commanding  Reserve  Brigade,  were  ex- 
tremely prompt  and  satisfactory.  Those  of  General  Pleasonton  were  delayed,  as 
he  reports,  by  the  non-arrival  of  the  telegram  directing  him  to  push  forward, 
though  the  two  previous  telegrams  reached  him  with  dispatch.* 

Fitzhiigh  Lee  and  Averell  had  been  at  West  Point  together  three 
years  and  were  warm  personal  friends.  Wlien  Lee  withdrew  he  left 
with  his  surgeon  a  note  to  Averell,  which  tlie  surgeon,  as  he  recrossed 
the  Federal  lines,  delivered  to  a  picket.    It  read  about  as  follows: 

I  wish  you  would  put  up  your  sword,  leave  my  state,  and  go  home.  You  ride 
a  good  horse,  I  ride  a  hetter.  Yours  can  beat  mine  running."  If  you  won't  go 
home,  return  my  visit,  and  bring  me  a  sack  of  coffee.* 

Fitzhugh  Lee's  note  was  promptly  delivered,  and  General  Averell 
determined  to  answer  it  at  the  first  opportunity.  Hooker  heard  of 
this  note  being  sent  to  Averell,  and  rode  over  to  the  latter 's  head- 
quarters to  pay  him  a  visit.  The  conversation  turned  upon  the  dash 
made  by  the  enemy's  cavalry  against  Hartwood  Church,  and  Averell, 
somewhat  nettled  by  it,  asked  Hooker  for  an  order  to  cross  the  river 
and  settle  accounts  with  Fitzhugh  Lee.  Hooker  realized  that  no  system 
of  outposts  would  prove  efficient  protection  against  an  aggressive 
and  enterprising  enemy  who  was  determined  to  penetrate  them,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  put  a  stop  to  the  harassing  of  his  pickets,  and 
alarming  of  his  camps,  was  to  retaliate  by  vigorously  attacking  the 
enemy's  cavalry.  He  assured  Averell  that  his  request  would  be  granted, 
and  that  very  soon.  How  far  Hooker  sympathized  with  Averell 's 
impatience  to  get  even  with  Fitzhugh  Lee,  and  how  much  he  desired 
on  his  own  part  to  settle  the  question  of  relative  prowess  and  efficiency 
between  his  newly  created  cavalry  corps  and  Stuart's  veteran  cavalry 
division,  or  to  inform  himself  regarding  the  terrain  and  the  enemy 
south  of  the  Upper  Rappahannock,  are  debatable  questions.  It  may 
be  asserted,  however,  that  not  one  of  these  objects  was  viewed  by 
Hooker  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  that  so  far  as  he  considered  any  of 
them  he  regarded  them  as  means  to  giving  rest  to  his  pickets  and 
security  to  his  army. 

»  W.  K,  39,  p.  22.  >  ft..  39,  p.  24. 

'  Refprrinje:  to  the  speed  with  which  the  Federal  piebeta  gave  way  when  attacked. 
*  Glimpses  of  the  Nation's  Struggle^  2d  Series,  pp.  38-44. 
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s  not  uncommonly  dressed  in  the  uniform  of 

ently  when  caught  plying  his  vocation,  a  spy 

oses.^     Mosby  says  in  his  War  Reminiscences 

wore  the  Confederate  uniform  with  the  insignia 

as  the  case,  he  wore  that  uniform  when  he  was 

1  of  1862,  not  holding  any  commission  in  the 

ae  asked  Stuart  from  time  to  time  to  let  him  have 

a  to  operate  against  the  enemy  *8  commimicationB. 

granted  until  Stuart  was  about  going  into  winter 

campaign  of  Fredericksburg,  when  he  gave  him 

hese  Mosby  afterward  added  three  or  four  civilian 

longrel  squad  (a  guerilla  chief,  a  few  guerilla  fol- 

idiers)  commenced  on  the  10th  of  January  operating 

its  of  Washington.    In  a  few  days  it  succeeded  in 

of  half  a  dozen  men  and  sixteen  horses.    These  were 

•oldiere,  if  disiruised      within,  or  lurking'  about,  the  lines  of  the 
mntry,  or  in  the  uni-      captor,   are   treated    as   spies,   and   suffer 
itile  to  their  own,  em-      death"  {General  Orders,  No.  100,  War  De- 
information,  if  found      partment,  Washington,  April  24,  1863). 
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sent  to  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  who  was  stationed  with  his  brigade  at 
Culpeper  Court-House.  Mosby  tlien  reported  to  Stuart  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fredericksburg,  and  obtained  from  him  a  detail  of  15  men,  with 
whom  and  a  few  guerillas  he  started  again  on  the  15th  of  January  to 
harry  the  Federal  pickets.  He  succeeded  again  in  taking  a  number  of 
prisoners,  and  caused  the  commander  of  the  outposts,  Colonel  Percy 
Wyndham,  to  advance  with  200  men  against  him  before  he  retired.^ 

Hereafter  Mosby's  men  were  habitually  recruited  by  himself  from 
the  country.  They  wore  as  uniform  when  on  duty  '* something  gray,"* 
but  when  off  duty  they  lived  at  or  near  their  homes,  wearing  usually 
the  dress  of  the  country  or  a  semi-uniform  that  could  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  it.  Their  homes  were  known  to  Mosby,  and  generally 
to  one  another.  When  a  meet  was  desired  that  had  not  been  appointed 
at  the  last  disbanding,  word  of  the  time  and  place  was  sent  to  one 
house,  and  the  men  who  were  there  would  bear  it  to  others.  In  this 
way  a  hundred  men  could  be  gathered  together  in  a  few  hours. 

As  to  arms,  each  of  Mosby's  men  habitually  carried  two  Coitus  revol- 
vers. None  carried  a  carbine,  and  very  few  a  saber.  They  were  expert 
pistobshots,  but  had  practically  no  training  in  the  use  of  the  saber.  They 
naturally  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  former  weajjon,  and  little 
or  none  in  the  latter.  Their  expertness  with  the  pistol  gave  them, 
especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  a  great  advantage  over  their 
enemies.  Their  irregular  tactics,  too,  had  peculiar  advantages.  "Dur- 
ing  the  twelve  months  of  my  service, '^  writes  a  Mosby  veteran,  '*I 
learned  but  four  commands— fall  in  and  count  off  by  fours,  march, 
close  up,  and  charge.  There  was  another  movement  which  we  were 
not  altogether  unfamiliar  with,  an  order  technically  known  as  the 
*  skedaddle,'  but  I  never  heard  the  command  given.  The  rangers 
seemed  to  know  instinctively  when  that  movement  was  appropriate; .  . , 
when  the  Yankees  broke  they  would  always  run  in  a  bunch,  and  all 
we  had  to  do  was  to  follow  and  pick  them  up.  .  .  .  But  when  we  found 
it  necessary  to  leave  the  scene  of  action,  each  man  found  his  own  salva- 
tion, and  'struck  for  home  and  fireside'  by  his  own  particular  path."^ 
When  Mosby's  men  were  routed  they  would  dissolve,  leaving  nothing 
to  follow. 

On  his  last  expedition,  Mosby  had  a  number  of  men  who  had  accom- 
panied him  on  his  first  raid  and  in  the  meantime  had  lived  as  peaceful 


*  For  Wyndham's  and  Mosby's  reports, 
see  W.  R.,  39,  p.  5.  WyncTham  says  that 
he  captured  24  of  Mosby's  men.  Mosby 
savR  that  he  lost  but  3.  Aeeordiiig  to 
Mosby,  he  inflietcil  a  loss  on  Wyndham  of 
1  killed  and  12  captured.  Wyndham  gives 
his  loss  as  1  wounded  and  9  captured.  In 
Eistoriral  Records  of  the  5  N.  Y.  Cavalry 


(p.  50)  Chaplain  L.  N.  Boudrye  gives  the 
number  of  Federals  captured  as  11,  and 
the  nfimtier  of  Confederates  as  25. 

2  Reminiscences  of  a  Mosby  Guerilla,  by 
J.  W.  Munson,  p.  25. 

3  Mosbi/'s  Men,  by  John  H,  Alexander, 
pp.  19,  20. 
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citizens  at  their  homes.  Such  combatants  are  not  Partisans,  but  gueril- 
las. Mosby  himself,  not  holdiDjEC  any  commission  from  the  Confederate 
government,  nor  being  enrolled  in  any  Confederate  army,  had  no  rights 
if  captured,  to  the  treatment  due  to  a  prisoner  of  war.^ 

Against  a  mode  of  warfare  such  as  he  was  instituting  there  was 
no  defence  but  devastation;  and  the  Federal  conamander,  Colonel 
Wyudham,  naturally,  and  properly,  threatened  to  resort  to  it.  As  a 
consequence,  a  numl>er  of  prominent  Southern  citizens  united  in  pre- 
senting to  Mosby  a  petition  requesting  him  to  depart  from  their  section 
of  country,  but  it  only  drew  from  liim  the  following  reply: 

Fauquier  County,  February  4,  1863. 
Oenilemen: 

I  have  just  received  your  petition  requesting  me  to  discontinue  my  warfare  on 
the  Yankees,  because  they  have  threatened  to  burn  your  town  and  destroy  your 
property  in  retaliation  for  my  acts.  Not  being  prepared  for  any  such  degrading 
compromise  with  the  Yankees,  T  unhesitatingly  refuse  to  comply.  My  attacks  on 
scouts,  patrols,  and  pickets,  whicli  have  provoked  this  threat,  are  sanctioned 
both  by  the  custom  of  war  and  the  practice  of  the  enemy,  and  you  are  at  liberty 
to  inform  them  that  no  such  clamors  shall  deter  me  from  employing  whatever 
legitimate  weapon  I  can  most  efficiently  use  for  their  annoyance.* 

There  was  no  sanction  either  in  a  * 'custom  of  war'*  or  in  a  "practice 
of  the  enemy'*  for  disbanding  to  live  in  the  guise  of  civilians  between 
operations  or  for  serving  without  a  commission.  But  Wyndham  did 
not  carry  his  threat  into  execution,  and  Mosby  pursued  his  career  with 
impunity. 

About  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  February,  with  27  men, 
he  drove  in  a  Federal  outpost  at  Thompson's  Corner,  about  5  miles 
from  Fairfax  Court-House  (Map  1,  sheet  A),  capturing  about  50  men. 
He  was  driven  off  and  pursued  as  far  as  Middleburg,  but  not  punished."* 


'  "81.  Partisans  are  soldiers  armed  and 
wearing-  the  iinifonn  of  their  army,  but  be- 
loiig:iiig  to  a  corps  which  acts  detached  from 
the  main  body  for  the  purpose  of  making 
inroads  into  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
eoemy.  If  captured,  they  are  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  the  prisoners  of  war. 

"Men  or  stjuads  of  men  who  eomniit  hos- 
tilities, whether  by  fighting  or  inroads  for 
destruction  or  plunder,  or  by  raids  of  any 
kind,  without  commission,  without  being 
part  and  portion  of  the  organized  hostiJe 
amiy,  and  without  sharitig  continuously  in 
the  war,  but  wlio  do  so  with  intennitting 
returns  to  their  homes  and  avoeations  or 
with  the  oecasionat  assumption  of  the  sem- 
blance of  peaceful  pursuits,  divesting  them- 
selves of  the  character  or  appearance  of 


soldiers  — such  men  or  stjuads  of  men  are 
not  public  enemies,  and  therefore,  if  cap- 
tured, are  not  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
prisoners  of  war,  but  shall  be  treated  sum- 
marily as  highway  robbers  or  pirates" 
(General  Orders,  No.  100,  War  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  April  24,  1863), 

*  Partisan  Life  with  Colonel  John  S. 
Mmbif,  by  Major  John  Scott,  p.  27.  This 
letter  is  not  published  in  the  War  Records, 
but  is  apparently  referred  to  along  with 
other  documents  in  Mosby's  report,  W.  E., 
39,  p.  5. 

*  W.  R.,  39,  p.  37 ;  Pariisan  Life  with 
Colonel  John  S.  Mosby,  by  Major  John 
Scott,  p.  35;  Camp  and  Field  Life  of  (he 
5  N.  Y.  Volunteer  Infantry,  Durijee  Zou- 
aves, by  Alfred  Davenport,  p.  371. 
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On  the  2d  of  March  two  companies  of  the  1  Vermont  Cavalry,  which 
had  gone  in  search  of  Mosby,  were  surprised  by  their  intended  captive 
at  Aldie  while  they  were  feeding  their  horses.  The  captains  of  both 
companies  and  about  200  horses  and  men  were  captured.^  Mosby  re- 
lieved himself  of  his  prisoners  and  booty  by  sending  them  to  Culpeper 
Court-House,  where  they  were  turned  over  to  Pitzhugh  Lee,  and  then 
proceeded  to  an  enterprise  which  was  to  prove  the  most  remarkable 
foray  of  the  war. 

Between  Centreville  and  Fairfax  Conrt-Honse  was  a  brigade  of  Fed- 
eral infantry,  with  artillery  and  cavalry.  At  Centreville  was  the 
extreme  outpost  of  Washington.  From  this  point  the  line  extended  to 
the  right  by  Frying  Fan  and  Dranesville  to  the  Potomac,  and  to  the 
left  to  Union  Mills  and  Fairfax  Station.  The  force  manning  and 
supporting  it  was  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Henry 
E.  S  tough  ton,  U.  S.  Volunteers.  This  ofificer  was  not  twenty-five  years 
old.  He  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1859  and  served  in  the  6  U.  S. 
Infantry  until  1861,  when  he  resigned  from  the  regular  army  and  be- 
came colonel  of  the  4  Vt.  Volunteers.  He  won  his  brigadier-general cy 
in  the  Peninsula  campaign.  His  appointment  dated  from  the  5th  of 
November,  1862,  but  not  being  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  it  was  to 
expire  by  constitutional  limitation  on  the  4th  of  March.  His  head- 
quarters were  at  Fairfax  Station,  his  quarters  at  Fairfax  Court- 
House^  Both  were  about  2  miles  in  rear  of  the  main  body  of  his  com- 
mand and  about  8  miles  in  rear  of  his  outer  line  of  sentinels,  or  pickets. 
The  line  of  the  Federal  pickets  was  not  continuous.  As  if  under  a  pre- 
sentiment of  what  was  going  to  happen,  Stoughton  wrote  to  Heintzel- 
man*s  adjutant-general  March  1 : 

1  have  discovered  that  our  cavalry  pickets  do  not  keep  up  a  connected  line  on 
our  right.  Thus,  the  right  picket  of  Colonel  Wyndham  's  right  rests  on  the  Ox 
poad ;  then  there  is  an  opening  of  a  mile  or  two  before  reaching  the  left  picket  of 
the  command  at  Dranesville.  This  should  be  remedied,  as  it  gives  free  ingress  and 
egress  to  any  wishing  to  give  intelligence  to  the  enemy.  If  anything  transpires 
I  will  inform  you.  Last  night  about  9  o'clock,  while  I  was  at  headquarters,  at 
the  station,  a  man,  undoubtedly  a  spy,  was  at  the  court-house,  dressed  as  a  cap- 
tain. He  interrogated  all  my  servants  minutely  respecting  the  troops  in  the 
vicinity,  asking  if  I  kept  my  horse  saddled  in  the  night,  and  other  suspicious 
questions. 

And  again  at  9 :  55  p.m.  the  same  day : 

...  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  entire  security  of  the  commands  in  this 
vicinity  that  the  women  and  other  irresponsible  persons  in  this  neighborhood  be 
compelled  to  take  the  oath,  or  placed  outside  the  lines.  I  cannot  fix  upon  any 
person  or  persons  who  are  culpable,  yet  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  there  are 

>  W.  B.,  39,  pp.  41,  42,  U21. 
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tiboie  here  who,  by  means  known  to  themselves,  keep  the  enemy  informed  of  all 
our  movements.  Soldiers  in  the  Southern  service  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  pay 
their  families  in  the  vicinity  visits,  for  a  week  at  a  time,  without  its  being  dis- 
covered ;  and  the  few  Union  people  there  fear  to  give  the  intelligence  they  would 
like  to,  lest  the  rebels  should  be  informed  of  it,  should  they  again  get  possession 
of  this  country,  by  their  neighbors,  who  are  watchful  spies,  notwithstanding  they 
have  subscribed  to  the  oath. 

No  attention,  it  seems,  was  paid  to  these  representations;  at  any 
rate,  the  changes  which  they  suggested,  or  called  for,  were  not  made. 
Stoughton  was  perhaps  imprudent  tinder  the  circumstances  in  not 
taking  quarters  further  within  Ms  lines. 

On  the  8th  of  March  Mosby  was  joined  at  Aldie,  his  appointed  ren- 
dezvous, by  29  men,  and  with  this  force  he  started  late  in  the  afternoon 
and  in  a  drizzling  rain  for  Fairfax  Court-House.  He  had  as  guide 
a  deserter  by  the  name  of  Ames,  lately  a  sergeant  in  the  5  N.  Y.  Cav- 
alry, stationed  at  Fairfax  Court-House.  Having  followed  the  turn- 
pike about  8  miles,  he  halted  to  await  the  approach  of  night.  When  he 
resumed  his  march,  darkness,  combined  with  rain,  furnished  him  an 
impenetrable  screen,  and  a  melting  snow  deadened  the  sound  of  his 
horses*  hoofs.  About  3  miles  from  Chantilly  he  turned  off  the  turn- 
pike to  the  right,  slipped  through  the  opening  in  the  outer  picket  line 
of  the  cavalry,  and  gained  the  Warrenton  Turnpike  about  half-way 
between  Centreville  and  Fairfax  Court-House.  Here  he  cut  the  tele- 
graph wires  by  which  the  force  at  Centreville  might  communicate 
with  its  support  at  Fairfax  Court-House.  He  had  no  difficulty  in 
pursuing  his  way.  Nowhere  did  he  meet  with  resistance.  In  the  inky 
darkness  it  was  impossible  to  tell  from  their  appearance  to  which  side 
his  men  belonged.  The  names  of  the  cavalry  regiments  stationed  along 
the  line  were  known  to  him.  Whenever  he  was  challenged  the  answer 
was,  "Fifth  New  York  Cavalry,"  and  it  was  all  right  There  was  no 
countersign  out.'  Proceeding  a  short  distance  toward  the  court-house, 
he  turned  off  to  the  right,  passed  around  to  the  left  of  a  corps  directly 
in  his  front,  continued  past  the  town,  and  came  into  the  latter  by  the 
eastern  or  near  entrance  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  had  in- 
tended to  reach  the  court-house  at  12  o  'clock,  but.  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  a  portion  of  his  command  had  become  separated  from  him  and 
caused  him  a  loss  of  two  hours  before  he  could  reunite  with  it. 

On  reaching  the  court-house  square  the  men  were  detailed  in  squads 
which  were  sent,  some  to  the  stables  to  collect  the  horses  which  were 
known  to  be  there,  others  to  the  different  quarters  of  the  officers. 
Mosby  was  particularly  anxious  to  capture  Colonel  Wyndham.  He 
says : 

*  R«port  of  Lieutenant  D.  L.  O'Connor,  Provost-Marshal,  published  in  Mosb^a 

Rangers,  by  J.  J.  Williamaon,  pp.  46,  47, 
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The  commander  uf  the  Union  cavalry  at  that  time  was  Colonel  Percy  Wynd- 
ham,  an  English  adventurer,  who,  it  was  said,  had  served  with  Garibaldi.  He 
had  been  greatly  exasperated  by  my  midnight  forays  on  his  outposts  and  mor- 
tified at  his  own  unsuccessful  attempts  at  reiirisal.  In  consequence  he  had  sent 
me  many  insulting  measages.  I  thought  I  would  put  a  stop  to  his  talk  by  gob- 
bling him  up  in  bed  and  sending  him  off  to  Richmond.^ 


It  was  found  that  Colonel  Wyndham  had  gone  to  Washington  that 
evening  by  the  railroad,  and  so  was  not  to  be  caught.  The  irony  of 
fate  made  Ames  the  captor  of  his  former  commander  (Captain  Barker 
of  the  5  N-  Y.  Cavalry).  Brigadier-General  Stoughton  was  found 
asleep  in  his  bed,  and  required  to  get  up  and  dress  himself  and  go 
along.  After  spending  about  an  hour  making  captures,  Mosby  started 
with  his  prisoners  and  booty  toward  Fairfax  Station  to  deceive  his 
pursuers.  Having  gone  about  half  a  mile,  he  turned  off  at  right  angles, 
and  made  for  the  pike  leading  from  the  court-house  to  Gentreville  (the 
Warrenton  Pike),  cutting  telegraph  wires  as  he  went  He  reached 
the  pike  about  4  miles  from  Centreville,  and  followed  it  at  a  fast  trot 
about  Sy^  miles,  when  he  came  upon  the  smouldering  camp-fire  of 
a  Federal  picket  abandoned  a  short  time  before.  Dawn  was  just  begin- 
ning to  break.  He  passed  the  deserted  picket,  turned  off  the  pike  to 
his  right,  and  proceeded  past  Centreville,  leaving  that  place  on  his  left. 
The  camps  were  all  quiet;  there  was  no  sign  of  alurm;  his  men  could 
see  the  cannon  bristling  through  the  embrasures  of  the  redoubts  not 
more  than  two  or  three  hundred  yards  away,  and  heard  a  sentinel  on  the 
parapet  call  them  to  halt,  but  paid  no  attention  to  him.  As  Mosby 's 
prisoners  outnumbered  his  own  men,  and  he  was  coming  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cavalry  camp,  the  sentinels  doubtless  mistook  his  column  for 
a  body  of  Federal  cavalry  going  out  on  a  scout* 

Soon  after  he  had  passed  out  of  the  Federal  lines  he  came  upon 
Cub  Run,  which  was  so  swollen  by  the  melting  snow  and  rain  that  he 
was  compelled  to  swim  it.  Proceeding  through  Sudley  Springs,  he 
came  back  into  the  Warrenton  Turnpike  at  Groveton,  and  followed  it 
to  Warrenton. 

Early  this  morning  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the  Federals  to 
capture  Mosby  by  stratagem.  Four  men  from  each  of  the  ten  companies 
of  the  42  Pa.  Volunteers  (Bucktails)  were  detailed  for  this  service. 
They  were  formed  in  four  squads  and  placed  in  four  army  wagons,  in 
which  they  were  concealed  by  the  canvas  sheets.  The  train  of  wagons 
was  escorted  by  a  plainly  insufficient  detachment  of  cavalry  (1  R.  L). 


*  Mosby's  account  pubhshed  in  the  Bel- 
ford  Magazine  (no  lonper  extant),  1892, 
and  quoted  at  length  in  Mosby's  Rangers, 
by  J.  J.  Williamson.  None  of  the  "insult- 
ing messasres"  have  eome  nn  Jer  my  eye,  but 


T  surmise  that  their  offensivenesa  lay  in  a 
just  characterization  of  Mosby's  methods  aa 
those  of  a  guerilla  and  bushwhaciier.  J.  B. 
Jr. 

'  Mosby's  account. 


CAPTURE  OF  STOUGHTON 


Proceeding  down  the  pike  under  the  guidance  of  a  civilian  Unionist 
called  '* Yankee'*  Davidson,  everything  went  peacefully;  the  party  put 
up  for  the  night  in  a  barn.  Hardly,  however,  was  the  expedition  under 
way  the  next  morning  (March  10)  when  the  cavalry  in  the  advance 
ran  into  some  of  Mosby's  men,  and  immediately  retreated  upon  the 
wagons.  The  Bucktails,  lying  in  their  places  of  concealment,  heard 
the  cavalry  come  racing  back,  and  naturally  judged  that  the  guerillas 
were  in  full  pursuit  Leaping  to  their  feet,  they  threw  back  the 
curtains  of  the  wagons  and  blazed  away.  Instantly  the  Confederates 
realized  the  trap  set  for  them,  and  not  being  too  near,  wheeled  about 
and  escaped.  The  hook  having  been  seen,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  prey  would  bite  a  second  time,  so  this  attempt  to  catch  it  was 
given  up.  The  wagons,  with  theii*  disappointed  passengers  and  escort, 
returned  to  Fairfax  Gourt-House.* 

The  same  day  Mosby  reported  with  his  command,  and  prisoners, 
and  booty,  to  Fitzhugh  Lee  at  Culpeper  Court-House,  where  Stuart 
arrived  in  the  course  of  the  day  from  Fredericksburg.  Some  of  his 
prisoners  had  escaped.  He  turned  over  to  Fitzhugh  Lee,  besides 
Stoughton,  1  captain  and  30  privates.^  It  is  probable  that  at  the  time  of 
his  capture  Stoughton  had  not  received  notification  of  his  non-con- 
firmation, and  so  was  still  practically  a  brigadier-feeneral.  The  vacant 
colonelcy  in  the  4  Vt.  had  been  filled.^  Referring  to  the  capture  of 
Stoughton,  Mosby  says: 

I  was  never  able  to  duplicate  this  adventure ;  it  was  one  of  those  things  a  man 
can  do  only  once  in  a  lifetime.  The  Northern  cavalry  got  too  smart  to  allow  the 
repetition.  My  calculation  of  success  was  based  upon  the  theory  that,  to  all 
appearances,  it  was  impossible.  It  was  charged  at  the  time  that  citizens  of  the 
place  were  in  collusion  with  me.  and  had  given  the  information  on  which  I  had 
acted.    It  was  not  true  j  I  had  had  no  communication  with  any  one  there.* 

At  Fairfax  Court-House  there  resided  a  Mr.  Ford,  with  whom 
several  of  Stoughton  *s  staff  officers  boarded.  Mr.  Ford  had  a  youngs 
good-looking  daughter.  Whether  this  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
patronage  of  Mr.  Ford's  board  by  the  officers  must  be  left  to  conjec- 
ture. At  any  rate.  Miss  Ford  made  herself  very  agreeable  to  her 
guests,  impressing  them  as  a  loyal  Union  woman.  She  was  permitted 
to  visit  a  lady  cousin  outside  of  the  Federal  lines;  and  this  cousin  was 
permitted  to  visit  her  at  Fairfax  Court-House.  On  one  of  these  visits, 
the  cousin  made  a  diagram  of  the  house  in  which  Stoughton  was  quar- 
tered and  the  surroundings,  showing  the  positions  of  the  troops,  and 
this  diagram,  it  seems,  she  gave  to  Mosby. 

'  Histortf   of   the   Bucktails,   by    O.   K.  '  Editorial  fcNot-note,  History  of  the  Civil 

Thomson  and  W,  R.  Ranch,  pp.  247,  248.  War  in  .4m«rtca,by  Comtede  Paris,  III,  12. 

*  W.  R.f  39,  p.  44.  *  Belford  Magazine,  1892;  and  Mosbt/s 

Rangers,  by  J.  J.  Williamson,  p.  46. 
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Miss  Ford  was  arrested  on  suspicion  by  the  Federal  Detective  Police, 
and  sent  North.  On  her  person  or  at  her  residence  were  found  a  num- 
ber of  private  letters  from  officers  and  other  persons  in  the  Confederate 
service,  eighty-seven  dollars  in  Confederate  bank-bills,  and  a  conunis- 
sion  as  honorary  aide-de-camp  to  General  Stuart.^ 

Stoughton  was  taken  South  and  confined  in  Libby  Prison.  He  was 
released  several  weeks  afterward,  but  the  ridicule  excited  by  his  cap- 
ture had  destroyed  his  military  prospects.  He  resigned  from  the 
army,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York  City,  where  he 
died  in  1868. 

The  showing  made  by  the  Federals  in  this  affair  mortified  both  the 
army  and  the  public.  The  New  York  Times,  in  its  issue  of  March  16, 
commented  on  it  as  follows: 

The  capture  of  General  Stoughton  in  his  bed  by  a  party  of  rebel  cavalry  at 
Fairfax  Court-House  is  another  of  those  utterly  disgraceful  incidents  with  which 
this  war  has  abounded.  .  .  .  Colonel  Johnson,*  the  cavalry  officer  in  command  of 
the  post,  was  himself  in  bed,  and  undressed,  and  escaped  in  his  shirt*  by  taking 
refuge  in  the  roof  of  a  bam.  .  .  . 

We  believe  that  in  the  regular  army  of  any  other  country  such  a  thing  as  a 
cavalry  officer  in  command  of  an  outpost  undressing  and  going  to  bed  at  night 
is  unknown ;  we  believe,  moreover,  that  there  are  but  few  military  men  in  any 
well-ordered  service  who  ever  think  under  such  circumstances  of  doing  more  than 
taking  their  coats  off. 

One  can  at  least  understand  Lincoln's  remarking  when  informed 
that  Mosby  carried  off  a  nnmber  of  horses : 

Well,  I  am  sorry  for  that,  for  I  can  make  brigadier-generals^  but  I  can't  make 

horses.* 

This  exploit  of  Mosby 'e  elicited  from  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  the 
following  complimentary  notice: 

Headquarters  Cavalry  Division,  March  12, 1863. 
General  Orders,  No.  7 : 

Captain  John  S.  Mosby"  has  for  a  long  time  attracted  the  attention  of  his 
generals  by  his  boldness,  skill,  and  success,  so  signally  displayed  in  his  numerous 


*  History  of  the  U.  S.  Secret  Service,  by 
General  L.  C.  Baker,  pp.  170  et  seq.;  Eia- 
tory  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac^  by  J.  H. 
Stine,  p.  316. 

'  Lieutenant- Colonel  Johnstone,  com- 
manding cavalry  brigade, 

»  The  report  of  Provoat-MarBbal  O'Con- 
nor says,  "in  a  nude  stete"  {W.  R.,  39,  p. 
43).     The  Comte  de  Paris  says,  "without 


clothes  under  &  stack  of  hay"  (History  of 
the  Civil  War  in  America,  IH,  13). 

*  History  of  the  U.  S.  Secret  Service,  by 
Gteneral  L.  C.  Baker,  p.  170. 

"  The  title  is  purely  honorary.  Mosby 
held  no  commisaion  at  this  time.  He  had 
been  offered  by  Governor  Letcher  a  cap- 
taincy in  the  Provisional  Army  of  Virginie, 
an     organization     wiiicli     bad     practically 
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forays  upon  the  invaders  of  his  native  state.  None  know  his  daring  enterprise 
and  dashing  heroism  better  than  those  foul  invaders,  though  strangers  themselves 
to  such  noble  traits. 

His  late  brilliant  exploit,  the  capture  of  Brigadier-General  Stoughton,  U.  S. 
Army,  2  captains/  30  other  prisoners,  together  with  arms,  equipments,  and  58 
horses,  justifies  this  recognition  in  general  orders.  The  feat,  unparalleled  in  the 
war,  was  performed,  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  troops  at  Fairfax  Court- ITouse, 
without  loss  or  injury. 

The  gallant  band  of  Captain  Mosby  share  the  glory,  as  they  did  the  danger,  of 
this  enterprise,  and  are  worthy  of  such  a  leader.* 

In  order  to  strongtben  Ms  command  for  another  foray  Mosby  pro- 
posed to  take  the  dismounted  men  of  Fitzhngh  Lee's  brigade,  pronais- 
ing  to  mount  and  equip  them  in  return  for  a  short  term  of  service. 
His  proposition  was  declined,  and  the  dismounted  men  were  sent  under 
charge  of  one  of  their  own  officers  to  get  horses  and  equipments  from 
the  enemy.    The  result  was  that  they  were  all  captured.* 

On  the  20th  of  March  Major-General  Stahel,  promoted  from 
Brigadier-General  on  the  17th,  was  relieved  from  duty  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  ordered  to  report  to  Major-General  Heintzelman, 
commanding  the  Department  of  Washington.  He  was  temporarily 
succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  XI  Corps  by  Major-General  Carl 
Schurz,  lately  commanding  its  Third  Division.  On  the  25th  the  three 
brigades  of  cavalry  in  the  Department  of  Washington  were  organized 
as  a  division,  which,  together  with  the  outposts  lately  commanded  by 
Stoughton,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Stahel. 
Colonel  Wyndham  was  transferred  to  the  Cavalry  Corps  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac. 

Mosby  was  not  content  to  rest  on  his  laurels.  On  the  16th  he  wrote 
to  Stuart  from  near  Middleburg,  Va.: 

I  start  with  my  command  to-day,  to  go  down  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dranes- 
ville.  I  expect  to  flush  some  game  before  returning,  I  have  received  several 
more  recruits. 

Public  sentiment  seems  now  entirely  changed,  and  I  think  it  is  the  universal 
desire  here  for  me  to  remain. 

Accordingly  on  the  16th,  with  about  50  men,  he  attacked  a  Federal 
outpost  between  Middleburg  and  Dranesville.  The  pickets  gave  the 
alarm,  which  brought  up  about  200  of  their  supporting  cavalry.  Mosby 
was  driven  off  and  pursued  about  2  miles.       Being  then  suitably 


oeased  to  exist,  and  this  empty  honor  he 
had  declined  {Partisan  Life  with  Colonel 
John  S.  Mosby,  hj  Major  .Tohn  Scott,  p.  51). 

'  FitzLhugh  Lee  said  one. 

'  W,  R,,  40,  p.  856.  For  Federal  reports, 
see  ib.f  39,  p.  43,  and  Mosby's  Rangers , 


by  J.  J.  Williamson,  p.  47.  For  Confeder- 
ate reports,  see  W.  R.,  39,  pp.  44, 1121 ;  and 
40,  p.  667. 

^Partisan   Life   with    Colonel   John    S. 
Mosby y  by  Major  John  Scott,  p.  53. 
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situated,  he  halted  and  prepared  an  ambush.  His  pursuers  ran  into  it, 
were  fired  upon  from  front  and  flank,  charged,  and  routed,  with  a  loss 
according  to  Mosby  of  5  killed,  a  considerable  number  wounded,  and 
1  lieutenant  and  35  men  captured/ 

On  the  17th  he  made  a  dash  at  Hemdon  Station  on  the  Loudon  and 
Hampton  Railroad,  surprised  a  picket  of  1  officer  and  25  men,  and 
captured  the  whole  of  it,  with  3  officers  who  happened  to  be  visiting 
the  post.=*  Before  this  exploit  came  to  the  knowledge  of  President 
Davis,  the  latter  had  appointed  him  a  Captain  of  Partisan  Rangers 
in  the  Provisional  Army  of  the  Confederate  States. 

Lee,  hearing  unofficially  of  this  appointment,  wrote  to  Davis  on  the 
21  st,  inclosing  Mosby 's  report  of  the  affair  at  Herndon  Station : 

You  win,  I  know,  be  gratified  to  learn  by  the  inclosed  dispatch  that  the  ap- 
pointment you  conferred  a  few  days  since  on  Capt.  J.  S.  Mosby  was  not  un- 
worthily bestowed.  ...  I  wish  I  could  receive  his  appointment,  or  some  official 
notification  of  it,  that  I  might  announce  it  to  him. 

A  few  days  later  Mosby  received  the  following  eommunications : 

From  the  Adjutant-General,  Army  of  N&rihem  Virginia,  March  23 

.  .  .  the  President  has  appointed  you  captain  of  Partisan  Rangers.  ...  it  is 
desired  that  you  proceed  at  once  to  organize  your  company,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  it  is  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  with  all  troops  of  the  line,  and  to  be  mus- 
tered unconditionally  into  the  Confederate  service  for  and  during  the  war. 

Though  you  are  to  be  its  captain,  the  men  will  have  the  privilege  of  selecting 
the  heutenants  so  soon  as  its  numbers  reach  the  legal  standard.  You  will  report 
your  progress  from  time  to  time,  and  when  the  requisite  number  of  men  are  en- 
rolled, an  officer  will  be  designated  to  muster  the  company  into  the  service.' 

From  Stuart,  March  25, 1863 

.  .  .  you  will  be  continued  in  your  present  sphere  of  conduct  and  enterprise,  and 
already  a  captain,  you  will  proceed  to  organize  a  band  of  permanent  followers 
for  the  war,  but  by  all  means  ignore  the  term  '"Partisan  Rangers."  It  is  in  bad 
repute.  Call  your  command  " Mosby *s  Regulars,"  apd  it  will  give  it  a  tone  of 
meaning  and  solid  worth  which  all  the  world  will  soon  recognize,  and  you  will 
inscribe  that  name  of  a  fearless  band  of  heroes  on  the  pages  of  our  country's 
history,  and  enshrine  it  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  people.  Let  "  Mosby  *s  Regu- 
lars" he  a  name  of  pride  with  friends  and  respectful  trepidation  with  enemies. 

You  will  have  to  be  very  much  on  your  guard  against  incorporating  in  your 
command  deserters  from  other  branches  of  the  service.  Insist  upon  the  most  un- 
equivocal evidence  of  honorable  discharge  in  all  cases.  Non-conscripts  under  and 
over  age  will  be  very  advantageous.  Their  entry  into  service  must  be  unconditional, 
excepting  that  you  are  their  captain,  and  their  lieutenants  to  be  chosen  by  the 
men,  provided  no  unworthy  man  be  so  chosen.    As  there  is  no  time  within  which 


>  W.  B.,  39,  p.  72. 


« lb,,  39,  pp.  65,  66. 


»J5.,  40,  pp.  856,  857. 
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you  are  required  to  raise  this  command,  you  ought  to  be  very  fastidious  in  chooe- 
ing  your  meD,  and  make  them  always  stand  the  test  of  battle  and  temptation  to 
neglect  duty  before  acceptance. 

I  was  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  saddle  of  Stoughton.  I  wish  you  would 
send  me  whatever  evidence  you  may  be  able  to  furnish  of  Miss  Pord*s  innocence 
of  the  charge  of  having  guided  you  in  your  eiploit  at  Fairfax,  so  that  I  can  insist 
upon  her  unconditional  release. 

We  must  have  that  unprincipled  scoundrel  Wyndham.  Can  you  catch  himt 
Do  not  get  caught. 

Be  vigilant  about  your  own  safety,  and  do  not  have  any  established  head- 
quarters anywhere  but  "in  the  saddle/* 

Your  praise  is  on  every  lip,  and  the  compliment  the  President  has  paid  you  is 
as  marked  as  it  is  deserved. 

Mosby  was  quite  willing  to  have  the  title  and  commission  of  Cap- 
tain of  Partisan  Rangers,  provided  it  would  not  prevent  his  being  a 
guerilla,  but  nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts  than  being  a  Par- 
tisan—say nothing  of  being  a  regular.  He  knew  that  if  he  discarded 
the  character  of  a  guerilla  he  would  greatly  diminish,  perhaps  wholly 
stop,  recruiting  for  his  command;  and  that  the  numerous  cavalry  of 
the  enemy  would  soon  capture  it.    He  wrote  to  Stuart: 

I  have  received  from  the  War  Office  a  notice  of  my  appointment  as  Captain  of 
Partisan  Rangers.  The  letter  of  Captain  Taylor  [Adjutant-General]  says  that 
they  are  to  be  orgsinized  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  be  on  the  same 
footing  with  other  cavalry.  The  men  who  have  joined  me  have  done  so  under  the 
impression  that  they  are  to  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  allowed  in  the  Partisan 
Ranger  Act.  If  they  are  to  be  denied  them,  I  can  not  accept  the  appointment. 
Please  let  me  know.' 


This  letter  was  forwarded  to  Lee. 

On  the  16th  Pleasonton  reported  to  Hooker  the  capture,  between  Dum- 
fries and  Occoquan,  of  a  Federal  cavalry  patrol  consisting  of  a  cor- 
poral and  6  privates.  **It  is  recommended/*  he  wrote,  *'that  the  rebel 
partisans  and  bushwhackers  be  cleared  out  from  the  vicinity  of  Occo- 
quan and  Brentsville  by  a  command  from  this  division.  One  brigade 
and  a  couple  of  guns  would  be  sufficient."  Referring  to  this  occurrence. 
General  Stoneman  wrote  Hooker  on  the  17th : 

These  annoyances  will  continue  until  some  stringent  measures  are  taken  to 
clear  that  section  of  country  of  every  male  inhabitant,  either  by  shooting,  hang- 
ing, baniehraent,  or  incarceration.  I  had  a  party  organized  some  time  ago  to  do 
this,  but  the  commanding  general  did  not  at  that  time  think  it  advisable  to  send 
it  out.    A  great  portion  of  the  country  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  impossible  for 

'  Partisan  Life  with  Colonel  John  S.  Moaby,  by  Major  John  Scott,  p.  76. 
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cavalry  to  operate  in  it,  and  to  perform  the  duty  properly  will  require  the  coop- 
eration of  an  infantry  force.  The  country  is  infested  by  a  set  of  bushwhacking 
thieves  and  smugglers  who  should  be  eradicated  root  and  branch. 

Regarding  these  recommendations  Hooker,  on  the  26th,  wrote  to 
Pleasonton : 

If  there  are  any  of  the  male  portion  of  the  community  operating  as  bush- 
whackers or  guerillas  against  our  troops,  and  the  facts  can  be  proven,  let  them 
be  arrested  and  brought  in.  The  commanding  general  can  not  understand  why 
our  cavalry  can  not  operate  where  the  enemy 's  cavalry  prove  so  active.^ 

In  the  meantime  a  blow  had  been  struck  by  the  Federal  cavalry  which 
brought  some  relief  to  Hooker's  vexed  and  troubled  outposta.  TMs 
was  the  battle  of  Kelley's  Ford,  to  be  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

On  the  23d  of  March  Mosby  was  again  on  the  war-path.  He  had 
learned  on  his  raid  to  Fairfax  Court-House  that  the  Federals  had  a 
force  of  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  about  3000  strong,  posted  at 
Ox  Hill  (Map  1,  sheet  A),  with  outposts  at  Frying  Pan  and  Chantilly, 
each  composed  of  about  100  men  of  the  5  N.  Y.  Cavalry.  The  force 
at  Ox  Hill  was  the  General  Reserve ;  the  forces  at  Frying  Pan  and  Chan- 
tilly were  the  main  reserves,  or  what  we  now  call  the  supports.  The 
latter  were  covered  by  pickets.  Mosby 's  object  was  to  surprise  the  posts 
at  Frying  Pan  and  Chantilly.  Starting  from  Rector's  Cross-Roads, 
he  followed  the  turnpike  in  the  direction  of  Chantilly  to  within  6  miles 
of  that  point,  and  there  turned  off  the  road  to  the  right.  Proceeding 
across  country  to  within  about  a  mile  of  Chantilly,  he  surprised  a  picket 
of  10  men,  killing  1  and  capturing  7.  Perceiving  that  the  enemy  was 
turning  out  to  attack  him,  he  withdrew  precipitately,  as  if  really  re- 
treatiog,  to  a  point  between  the  Toll  Gate  and  Cub  Run,  where  the 
Federals  had  closed  the  turnpike  with  a  barricade.  Here  he  halted 
and  formed  a  portion  of  his  force  dismounted  behind  the  obstruction, 
and  the  remainder  mounted  in  the  woods  lining  the  road.  He  was  hotly 
pursued  by  the  5  N.  T.  Cavalry.  As  the  column,  strung  out  along  the 
road,  approached  the  barricade,  it  was  arrested  by  a  fire  of  carbines 
and  pistols  in  front  and  flank.  It  wavered  and  the  next  moment  was 
charged  and  broken.  Its  fragments  were  chased  about  3  miles,  when 
they  were  reenforced  by  a  reserve  from  Prying  Pan,  and  Mosby  was 
in  turn  put  to  flight.  He  was  pursued  about  8  miles,  but  not  over- 
taken.= 


1  W.  R.,  39,  pp.  45,  46. 

*  A  historian  of  the  5  N,  Y.  Cavalry  says 
with  reference  to  that  organization  in  this 
affair :  "For  some  reason  the  regiment  never 
acted  with  so  little  concert,  and  was  never 
80  badly  beaten  by  so  small  a  force,  sup- 


posed to  be  about  80  strong.  Every  one 
felt  mortified  at  the  result  of  this  day's 
work,  and  resolved  to  retrieve  our  fortunes 
on  some  more  fortunate  occasion." 

For  Federal  and  Confederate  reports*  see 
W,  R.,  39,  pp.  70-73.    The  affair  is  desig- 
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For  this  affair  Mosby  was  rewarded  with  the  following  commenda- 
tion  sent  him  by  Stuart  on  the  27th; 

Captain: 

Your  telegram  announcing  your  brilliant  achievement  near  Chantilly  was  duly 
received  and  forwarded  to  General  Lee.  He  exclaimed  upon  reading  it, — '*  Hur- 
rah for  Mosby !    I  wish  I  had  a  hundred  like  hinu'** 

At  the  instance  of  General  Lee  he  was  appointed  a  major.  He  had 
not  yet  accepted  his  captain's  commission,  as  he  had  not  received  any 
answer  to  the  letter  he  had  addressed  to  Stuart  and  which  the  latter  had 
forwarded  to  Lee.  The  answer  came  in  the  form  of  the  following  in- 
dorsement by  Lee: 

No  authority  has  been  given  Major  Mosby  to  raise  partisan  troops,  nor  has  it 
been  so  intended.  He  was  commissioned  as  such  [major J  to  give  him  rank,  pay, 
and  command,  until  he  could  organize  companies  that  could  be  mustered  regu- 
larly into  the  service.  He  was  so  informed  when  his  commission  was  sent  him,  to 
prevent  mistake.  His  commission  was  limited  to  himself,  and  did  not  extend  to 
his  troops.* 

Not  satisfied  with  Lee's  view  of  the  matter,  Mosby  appealed  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  who  decided  that  Mosby 's  commission  entitled  him 
to  recruit  a  command  for  the  Partisan  service.*  Mosby  thereupon  ac- 
cepted his  commission  as  captain.  He  did  not  receive  his  commission 
as  major.* 

On  the  3l8t  of  March,  returning  from  a  scouting  expedition,  he 
arrived  with  65  men  at  MiskelPs  Farm,  near  Dranesville.  It  was  10 
o'clock  at  night.  Having  ridden  over  40  miles  through  snow  and  mud, 
his  men  and  horses  were  exhausted.  They  went  into  a  barn-yard  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  board  fence,  outside  of  which  was  another  board 
fence  encircling  the  farm.  The  men  tumbled  in  upon  the  hay  and  under 
the  eaves  outside  of  the  barn  and  fell  asleep.  None  of  the  horses  were 
saddled  or  bridled.  No  precautions  were  taken  against  surprise. 
There  must  have  been  some  friend  of  the  Federals,  perhaps  a  negro, 
about  the  place,  for  that  night  Mosby 's  location  and  numbers  were 


nated  as  Skirmish  on  the  Little  River  Turn- 
pike near  Chantilly,  Va, 

*  Partisan  Life  wilh  Colonel  John  S'. 
Mosby,  by  Major  John  Scott,  p.  62. 

»  Jfc.,  p.  76. 

■  lb.,  pp.  76,  77. 

*  The  evils  of  Partisan  service  led  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Partisan  Ranger  Act  on  the 
17th  of  February,  1864.  But  the  repealing 
act  areured  the  maintenance  of  Mosby^a 
command  and  one  or  more  similar  bodies 
by  the  following  provimon : 


"294.  The  Secretary  of  War  shall  be 
authoriied,  if  he  deems  proper,  for  a  time 
or  permanently,  to  exempt  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  act  such  companies  as  are  serv- 
ing within  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  and 
under  such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe/' 

Mosby  continued  a  guerilla  nnder  the 
name  of  Partisan  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
For  the  purpose  of  surrender,  his  command 
was  recognized  by  the  Federals  as  a  part  of 
the  Army  of  Korthem  Virginia,  although  it 
was  never  so  regarded  by  the  Confederates. 
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reported  to  Major  Taggart,  commanding  the  Federal  outpost  at  Umon 
Church,  who  immediately  dispatched  CaptaLn  Flint,  with  150  men  of  the 
1  Vt.  Cavalrj,  to  rout  or  capture  Mosby  and  his  force. 

Early  the  following  morning  one  of  Mosby 's  men,  who  had  been  out 
looking  around  on  his  own  account,  came  dashing  into  the  barn-yard 
at  Miskell's  Farm,  yelling:  '*  Mount  your  horses  I  the  Yankees  are 
coming  I**  Before  most  of  the  sleepers  had  raised  their  weary  heads 
Captain  Flint  with  his  men  tore  through  the  farm  gate,  and  opened 
fire  upon  them  with  carbines.  The  fire,  it  seems,  was  delivered  mounted ; 
at  any  rate  it  was  ineffective,  and  Flint,  perceiving  the  fact,  ordered 
a  charge.  When  this  was  checked  by  the  fence  inclosing  the  barn-yard, 
Mosby  opened  upon  the  disordered  Federals  with  pistols,  and  pouring 
out  of  the  gate  of  the  barn-yard  charged  them  with  the  Mosby  yell. 
The  Federals  were  panic-struck,  and  ran  for  the  farm  fence  through 
which  they  had  entered.  The  Confederates  followed,  shooting  and 
yelling.  They  poured  a  murderous  fire  into  the  struggling,  howling 
mob  jammed  in  the  narrow  farm  gate,  and  followed  its  fleeing  fragments 
7  or  8  mUes  down  the  pike.  Captain  Flint  was  killed  and  a  lieutenant 
mortally  woimded.  Mosby  says  that  he  left  25  killed  and  wounded  on 
the  field  and  brought  off  82  prisoners.  General  Stahel,  reporting  the 
affair,  says:  **In  comparison  to  the  number  engaged,  our  loss  was  very 
heavy."  He  also  says:  **I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  inform  the  command- 
ing general  that  the  forces  sent  out  by  Major  Taggart  missed  so  good 
an  opportunity  of  capturing  this  rebel  guerilla.  It  is  only  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  bad  management  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  the 
cowardice  of  the  men."  In  reporting  the  affair  to  President  Davis, 
General  Lee  said:  **I  had  the  pleasure  to  send  by  return  courier  to 
Major  Mosby  his  commission  of  major  of  Partisan  Rangers.  ..." 


F 


CHAPTER  Vni 


THE  BATTLE  OF  KEL.LEY  8  FORD 


ABOUT  the  14th  of  March,  Hooker  gave  Averell  an  order  to  take 
r\    3000  cavalry  and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  and  with  that  force  to 
attack  and  rout  or  destroy  **the  cavalry  forces  of  the  enemy  reported 
to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Culpeper  Court-House."* 

The  17th  of  March,  1863,  was  a  red-letter  day  for  the  cavalry  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac ;  for  on  this  day  was  fought  at  Kelley 's  Ford  the 
first  purely  cavalry  fight  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  which  more 
than  one  battalion  was  engaged  on  each  side.  In  preparation  for  the 
event,  Averell,  the  Federal  commander,  had  instructed  his  men  to  have 
their  sabers  sharpened,  and  to  use  them.  He  promised  them  a  victory.* 
Pursuant  to  Hooker's  order,  he  left  the  main  body  of  the  army  about 
8  a.m.  on  the  16th  of  March  with  portions  of  the  1st  and  2d  brigades 
of  his  division  and  of  the  reserve  brigade,  aggregating  about  3000  men, 
and  provided  with  four  days'  rations  and  one  day's  forage.  About 
dark  he  arrived  at  Morrisville,  16  miles  from  camp.  Here  he  bivouacked 
for  the  night,  and,  about  11  p.m.,  was  joined  by  Martin's  6-gun  battery 
of  horse  artillery,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Browne,  from  the  artillery 
camp  near  Aquia  Creek. 

His  orders  were  accompanied  by  reports  of  operations  of  the  Con- 
federate cavalry  Ln  the  vicinity  of  Brentsville,  in  which  the  number  of 
the  enemy  was  represented  as  from  250  to  1000  men.  As  a  precaution 
he  requested  that  a  regiment  of  cavalry  be  sent  to  Catlett's  Station 
(Map  1,  sheet  A),  which  he  regarded  as  the  key-point  to  the  "middle" 
fords  of  the  Rappahannock,  to  throw  out  pickets  in  the  direction  of 
Warrenton,  Greenwich,  and  Brentsville;  but  as  this  request  was  not 
granted,  he  detailed  the  1  Mass.  and  the  greater  part  of  the  4  Pa.,  to- 
gether about  900  men,  to  guard  the  fords  and  observe  the  enemy  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock.  It  is  hard  to  justify  this  weakening  of 
his  active  force.   He  had  no  train  or  depot  between  himself  and  the  Army 


*  The  text  of  the  order  can  not  be  found. 
The  gist  of  it  is  given  as  above  in  AverelPs 
report  of  March  20  (W.  R.,  39,  p>  47)  and 
in  Hooker's  letter  of  May  13,  traasmitting 
it  toKelton  (tfc.,  p.  1073). 


*  Captain  D.  M.  Gilmore,  3  Pa,  Cavalry, 
in  Glimpse*  of  the  Nation's  Struggle,  2d 
Series,  pp.  38-44- 
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of  the  Potomac.  There  was  nothing  to  be  guarded  in  his  rear  except 
his  line  of  retreat,  and  that  he  should  have  been  able  to  open,  if  any 
force  which  the  enemy  could  spare  from  his  front  had  presumed  to  close 
it.  He  may  have  apprehended  a  movement  in  some  force  against  his 
rear  from  the  direction  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  In  that  case  he 
should,  it  seems,  have  contented  himself  with  communicating  his  appre- 
hensions to  Hooker,  leaving  it  to  him  to  provide  such  protection  as 
might  be  necessary. 

Captain  Hart  of  the  4  N.  Y.,  with  100  picked  men  taken  partly  from 
that  regiment  and  partly  from  the  5  U.  S.  Regulars,  was  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Kelley's  Ford  as  an  advance-guard,  and  at  the  first  glimpse 
of  dawn  on  the  17th  to  dash  across  the  river  and  capture  the  pickets 
on  the  south  bank.  His  command  was  to  be  supported  by  the  remainder 
of  the  4  N.  Y.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  this  regiment  and  the  de- 
tachment of  the  5  U.  S.  took  position  near  the  river.  The  advance  was 
thus  formed  almost  wholly  of  the  4  N.  Y.  (first  New  York  German  regi- 
ment). The  reader  may  ask  why  Averel!  selected  for  so  dangerous,  diffi- 
cult, and  important  a  service,  a  command  which  bore,  to  say  the  least,  an 
unenviable  reputation  as  to  fighting,  and  which  disgraced  itself  in  the 
action  at  Hartwood  Church  only  about  three  weeks  before. 

About  11  a.ra.  on  the  IGth,  Fitzhugh  Lee,  at  Culpeper  Court-House, 
received  a  telegram  from  R.  E.  Lee  informing  him  that  *'a  large  body 
of  cavalry  had  left  the  Federal  army,  and  was  marching  up  the  Rappa- 
hannock."' By  6  p.m.  his  scouts  had  located  this  force  at  Morrisville, 
and  reported  the  fact  to  him,  but  they  left  him  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  Federals  would  cross  at  Kelley's  Ford  or  at  Rappahannock  Ford, 
or  pursue  their  march  toward  Warrenton.  He  reenforced  his  picket 
of  20  sharpshooters  at  Kelley*s  Ford  with  40  more,  and  ordered  the 
remainder  of  his  sharpshooters  to  be  stationed  at  daylight  where  the 
road  to  the  ford  leaves  the  railroad  and  held  ready  to  move  to  either 
crossing.  About  4  a.m.  on  the  17th  Averell  started  from  Morrisville 
with  the  following  command : 

MEN* 

1st  brigade,  Second  Division  (4  N.  Y,  6  O.,  1  R.  I.),  Colonel  Duffie  ...  775 
2d  brigade,  Second  Division  (3  Pa.,  two  squadrons  of  the  4  Pa.,  16  Pa,), 

Colonel  Mcintosh 565 

Reserve  brigade  (1  IT.  S.  and  three  squodrona  of  5  IT.  S.'),  Captain  Reno'  .  760 

6  N.  Y.  Battery,  First  Division,  Lieutenant  Browne  (6  pieces) 100 

Total 2,200 

The  force  left  behind~l  Mass.  and  four  squadrons  of  the  4  Pa.— 
took  post  along  the  railroad  between  Bealeton  and  Catlett's  Stations, 

»  Fitzhugh  Lee's  report,  W.  R.,  39,  p.  61.  "  Who  commanded  a  detachment  of  the  7 

«  Companies  C,  E,  G,  H,  I^  K.  U.  S.  Cavalry  at  the  Custer  massacre,  1876. 
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with  a  reserve  at  Morrisville,  and  pickets  at  the  fords  and  beyond  the 
railroad. 

The  Confederate  force  available  to  oppose  Averell'a  consisted  of 
Fitzhugh  Lee^s  brigade  of  cavalry  and  Breathed 'a  battery  of  horse 
artillery  (4  pieces).  The  brigade  comprised  at  this  time  the  1st,  2d,  3d, 
4th,  and  5th  regiments  of  Virginia  Cavalry.  There  were  thus  5  regi- 
ments to  oppose  to  Averell's  6%  regiments;  and  4  pieces  to  oppose  to 
his  6.  The  Confederate  regiments,  however,  were  not  as  strong  as  the 
Federal.  The  author  hesitates  to  state  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
Confederates,  there  being  a  wide  disagreement  among  authorities  who 
have  expressed  themselves  regarding  it.  Fitzhugh  Lee  does  not  give 
it  in  his  oflScial  report  but  in  his  Chancellors ville  Address  he  says  that 
he  had  less  than  800  men  in  the  saddle,  and  "less  than  800"  is  the 
expression  used  by  Stuart  in  his  report  to  R.  E.  Lee  for  the  number  of 
men  in  action.^  The  Comte  de  Paris  says  that  Fitzhugh  Lee  could  not 
put  more  than  1000  sabers  in  line.*  Major  D.  A.  Grimsley,  6  Va.  Cav- 
alry, says,  **Lee'a  brigade  numbered  perhaps  1200  in  all,"  but  he  refers 
to  it  as  occupying  Culpeper  Court-House  and  encamped  in  the  vicinity 
of  Brandy  Station  and  Stevensburg,  and  does  not  state  how  much  of  it 
was  assembled  for  this  engagement.'*  Major  Frank  W.  Hess,  3  Artil- 
lery, who  was  a  captain  in  the  3  Pa.  Cavalry^  calculates  Fitzhugh  Lee 'a 
force  as  about  1500  sabers.'*  Bev.  Frederic  Denison,  the  historian  of 
the  1  R.  I,  Cavalry,  says  that  Lee's  five  regiments  and  horse  artillery 
must  have  given  him  about  3000  effective  men.*  D.  M.  Gilmore,  late 
captain  of  the  3  Pa.  Cavalry  and  a  participant  in  the  action,  says :  *'Th6 
forces  were  nearly  equal,  about  3500  men  and  a  battery  on  each  side."* 
The  correct  number  will  probably  be  found  between  that  of  the  Comte 
de  Paris  and  that  of  Major  Grimsley.  Let  us  assume  that,  including  the 
artillery  (which  did  not  arrive  until  the  action  was  about  half  over) 
and  the  men  at  the  ford,  Fitzhugh  Lee's  force  aggregated  1100,  or  half 
as  many  as  Averell  's. 

Averell  selected  Kelley's  Ford  as  the  place  of  crossing  because  the 
country  beyond  it  was  better  known  to  him  than  that  beyond  any  other 
crossing,  and  it  afforded  the  shortest  route  to  the  enemy's  camp.  When 
his  column  arrived  near  the  ford,  the  cracking  of  carbines  told  that  the 
passage  of  the  river  by  the  advance  under  Hart  had  not  been  effected. 
The  head  of  the  main  column  reached  the  ford  about  6  a.m.'^  The  river 
at  this  point  was  about  100  yards  wide,  four  feet  deep,  and  running 


»  W.  B.r  30,  p.  69. 

*  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  America, 
V,  25,  26. 

*  Battles  in  Culpeper  County,  Virginia, 
by  D.  A.  Grimsley,  p,  7. 

^The    First    Battle    of    Kellet/'s    Ford, 
First  Maine  Butjle,  1893. 


'iSoftrM  and  Spurs,  by  F.  Denison,  p. 
213. 

•  Glimpses  of  the  Nation's  StruggU,  2d 
Series,  p.  42. 

''  Averell  gives  the  hour  as  8  oum.  (TT.  R,, 
30,  p.  48 ) ;  Lieutenant  Browne  as  6 :  30  a.m. ; 
Colonel  Mrlntoslr  as  6  a.m.;  General  Fitz- 
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swiftly.  The  approach  on  both  banks  was  obstructed  by  abatis.  The 
southern  bank  was  manned  by  the  detachment  of  Fitzhugh  Lee's  sharp- 
shooters under  Captain  Breckinridge  of  the  2  Va.  Cavalry  and  Com- 
pany K  of  the  4  Va.  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Captain  Moss,  the  latter 
having  come  up  this  morning.*  These  troops  were  in  rifle-pits  or  in  a 
dry  mill-race,  which  in  the  present  instance  may  be  regarded  and 
referred  to  as  a  rifle-pit.  Deduction  beiug  made  for  horse-holders, 
Captain  Breckinridge's  command  numbered  about  45  and  Captain 
Moss  ^  about  85  men,  or  the  two  together  about  130  men. 

Averell  was  indignant  at  finding  that  the  surprise  of  the  enemy's 
picket  had  not  been  attempted.  The  left  bank  of  the  river  was  traversed 
here  for  a  short  distance  by  a  road  which  had  been  worn  down  to  the 
depth  of  about  three  feet  by  long  usage.  Under  cover  afforded  by  this 
ready  Hart's  command  was  firing  at  Moss'  men  in  the  rifle-pits. 

On  catching  sight  of  the  Federal  colmnn,  Captain  Breckinridge,  com- 
manding the  remainder  of  the  Confederate  force,  had  mounted  his  men, 
and  marched  them  to  the  rear  to  place  his  horses  in  a  safe  place.  The 
first  thing  that  suggested  itself  to  Averell  was  to  detach  a  small  force 
to  steal  a  passage  above  or  below  the  ford,  and  take  the  enemy  in  rear. 
This  he  accordingly  did,  directing  the  movement  below  the  ford.  Major 
Chamberlain  of  the  1  Mass*  Cavalry,  his  chief  of  staff,  dashed  down  in 
the  meantime  to  Captain  Hart 's  command,  and  ordered  it,  including  the 
main  body  of  the  4  N.  Y,,  to  mount,  form  in  column  of  fours,  and  follow 
him  across  the  river.  On  reaching  the  river  *s  bank  he  was  arrested 
by  the  abatis  and  his  command  overwhelmed  with  fire.  His  horse  was 
shot  in  three  places  and  he  himself  in  the  face.  His  men  recoiled  and 
retreated  rapidly  up  the  bank.  Sending  to  Averell  for  pioneers,  he 
obtaioed  20  men  of  the  16  Pa.  with  axes,  whom  he  put  to  work  cutting 
away  the  abatis.  Two  dismounted  squadrons  were  placed  by  Averell  in 
the  sunken  road  to  cover  the  axemen  with  their  fire.  By  this  time  a 
couple  of  field-pieces  were  unlimbered,  and  it  would  have  been  easy 
with  their  fire  to  demolish  the  enemy's  defences  and  drive  him  beyond 
the  range  of  his  carbines.  But  to  do  this  would  have  been  to  announce 
the  point  of  crossing  and  the  magnitude  of  the  expedition  to  Fitzhugh 
Lee.  So  Averell  contented  himself  with  keeping  up  the  fire  of  his  two 
squadrons,  numbering  100  men,  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  enemy 
from  rising  to  take  aim.    Under  cover  of  this  fire  Major  Chamberlain 


hugh  Lee  as  about  5  a.m.  (W.  R.,  39,  pp. 
48-61),  and  Frederic  Denison  as  about  day- 
light (Sabres  and  Spurs,  p.  208). 

^  General  Fitzhngh  Lee  in  liis  official  re- 
port (W.  R.f  39,  p.  61)  makes  no  mention 
of  Captain  Moss*  company,  and  says  re- 
garding Breckinridge's  men:  "Only  about 
11  or  12  of  them  got  into  the  rifle-pita  in 


time  for  the  attack  of  the  enemy  (owing  to 
an  unnecessary  delay  in  carrying  their 
horses  to  the  rear),  which  commenced 
about  5  a.m."  But  see  the  letter  of  Cap- 
tain Moss  in  The  Battle  of  Kellei/s  Ford^ 
by  J.  B,  Cooke,  published  by  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Historical  Society  of  Rhode 
Island. 
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again  ordered  tbe  4  N.  Y.  to  follow  him,  and  dashed  at  the  river.  The 
trees  had  been  only  partially  removed,  for  the  fire  from  the  sunken 
road  had  not  sufficed  to  protect  the  Federal  axemen ;  and  the  fire  from 
the  enemy's  rifle-pits  had  driven  them  from  their  work.  It  proved  too 
hot  for  the  men  of  the  4  N.  Y.,  and  they  returned  at  breakneck  speed. 

General  Averell  had  placed  himself  on  a  little  knoll  to  the  left  of  the 
approach  to  the  ford,  and  from  this  point  overlooked  and  directed 
operations.  His  division  stood  in  column  of  fours  stretched  out  along 
the  road,  eagerly  and  anxiously  looking  for  a  chance  to  **mix  in.**  The 
force  detached  to  try  a  crossing  below  the  ford  had  returned  baffled 
by  the  depth  and  swiftness  of  the  water  and  the  precipitous  character 
of  the  banks.  There  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  force  a  crossing  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy  at  the  ford. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  iuto  or  out  of  the  river  until  the  abatis  was 
removed,  and  the  work  of  cutting  it  away  had  to  be  done  under  the  fire 
of  the  enemy's  carbines  or  rifles  at  the  very  short  range  of  from  50  to 
100  yards. 

Major  Chamberlain  again  showed  himself  the  man  for  the  occasion. 
Giving  his  valuables  to  a  staff  officer,  he  rode  up  to  the  main  column  and 
called  for  volunteers  to  carry  the  crossing,  offering  the  first  opportunity 
to  the  regiment  at  the  head  of  the  column,  the  1  K.  I.  The  whole  regi- 
ment replied  by  moving  to  the  front.  The  nearest  platoon,  which  was 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  S.  A.  Browne,  was  selected  and  made  ready 
for  the  dash.  The  fire  from  the  sunken  road  was  now  keeping  down 
that  from  the  pits,  and  under  its  protection  the  axemen  resumed  their 
work,  and  made  some  progress  toward  opening  the  approach  to  the 
ford.  They  now  ceased  working  and  formed  mounted  in  rear  of 
Browne's  platoon.  The  main  body  of  the  1  R.  I.  and  the  6  O.  were 
moved  up  in  support.  The  first  dash  was  to  be  made  by  Browne 
with  his  18  troopers.  Major  Chamberlain  placed  himself  at  the  post 
of  danger  and  honor  in  front  of  Browne.  The  signal  was  given,  and 
away  they  went.  As  soon  as  they  entered  the  road  they  were  sub- 
jected to  a  withering  fire.  Browne's  men  broke,  and  came  back  in 
confusion.  Major  Chamberlain's  horse  was  mortally  wounded  just 
as  it  reached  the  water,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  major  himself 
received  a  second  wound.  A  ball  struck  him  in  the  left  cheek  and  ranged 
down  through  the  neck,  the  shock  throwing  him  from  his  horse.  He  was 
dragged  up  the  bank  by  the  pioneers.  There,  sitting  on  the  ground 
partially  blinded  with  blood,  he  emptied  the  chambers  of  his  revolver, 
firing  first,  it  is  said,  at  the  fleeing  Rhode  Islanders,  and  then  at  the 
enemy  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  men,  however,  were  soon 
rallied  and  brought  back.  With  a  cheer  they  went  forward  again,  and 
dashed  into  the  ice-cold  water.  Close  behind  them  went  the  mounted 
axemen.    The  latter  had  left  their  carbines  behind,  and  had  their  sabers 
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^X>®Qt  in  removing  the  obstructions  on  the  south  bank  and  getting! 

:»r'einainder  of  the  force  across.    The  ammunition  for  the  artillery  i 

"•la-lcen  out  of  the  limbers  and  carried  over  by  a  squadron  of  cavalr] 

^criose-bags,  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  wet.    1 

Tpo y ecauti on  would  be  unnecessary  with  the  fixed  ammunition  of  I 

:^> resent  day.    The  guns  were  dragged  through  the  water,  which  camc 

^fco  the  tops  of  the  limber-boxes.    The  division  was  formed  up  so  at 

~:mjcxeei  the  enemy  in  any  direction.    The  horses  were  watered.   On  acca 

•«3f  the  narrowness  of  the  ford  this  had  to  be  done  by  squadrons,  wl 

•^^aused  considerable  delay.    In  the  meantime  General  Averell  gallo 

~to  the  front  with  a  detachment,  and  made  a  hasty  reconnaissance,  wl 

satisfied  him  that  the  proper  place  for  the  expected  battle  was  an  ol 

zfield  which  he  could  see  about  %  of  a  mile  from  the  river.    From  w 

lie  had  learned  about  Lee's  position,  and  what  he  knew  of  him  pen 

ally,  he  was  confident  that  he  would  not  await  an  attack  in  his  cai 

but  would  come  out  and  attack  Averell  wherever  he  might  be.    So,  ah 

10 :10  a.m.,  everything  being  ready,  Averell  put  his  whole  commanc 

motion  toward  the  forementioned  field.    The  column  marched  thro' 

the  hamlet  of  Kelleysville,  consisting  of  six  houses  and  a  grist-u 

which  the  Confederates  kept  constantly  employed ;  and  took  the  r 

leading  northwestward  past  R.  Dean's  to  the  railroad  (Map  3).    ' 

advance  was  formed  of  DufBe's  brigade,  the  6  0.  being  deployed  as  s 

mishers,  the  4  N.  Y.  and  1  R.  I.  following  as  supports.    The  movem 

was  conducted  with  caution  and  as  slowly  as  if  made  with  infan 

the  ground  scouts  dismounting  to  search  the  woods.    A  squadron  ^ 

left  at  the  ford  as  picket,  or  rear-guard. 

While  Averell  was  crossing  the  river,  Fitzhugh  Lee  was  at  Culpe 
Court- House,  awaiting  news  from  the  front.  A  report  of  the  att 
at  the  ford  was  sent  to  him,  but  failed  to  reach  him.^  The  first  inti: 
tion  he  received  of  an  attempt  to  cross  was  at  7:30  a.m.,  to  the  ef 
that  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  crossing,  capturing  25  of  his  men  i 
were  unable  to  reach  their  horses.*  Fitzhugh  Lee  at  once  moved 
brigade  at  a  rapid  trot  to  the  road  junction  about  a  mile  and  a  1 


*  This  statement  is  made  on  the  authority 
of  Fitzhugh  Lee,  who  makes  it  in  his  report 
(TT.  R.,  39,  p.  61).  It  implies  that  the  dis- 
patch waa  delivered  to  the  bearer  or  courier 
before  the  rifle-pits  were  abandoned.  If 
this  was  the  case  and  the  courier  started 
promptly  on  his  mission,  he  could  hardly 
have  been  captured.  It  can  not  be  supposed 
that  he  lost  his  way,  for  the  route  which  he 
had  to  travel  must  have  been  generally 
known  and  eaay  to  find  or  ascertain.  He 
must  have  been  exceedingly  derelict. 

*"This  oecasion  as  well  as  many  others 


demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  horse-hol 
in  a  cavalry  fight  should  be  the  coolest 
bravest  men  in  the  company.  'Nm 
Four'  has  no  right  to  be  exempt  from 
perils  of  the  battle.  He  holds  the  horsi 
his  comrades  only  in  order  that  they 
more  efficiently  fight  on  foot;  and  he  sh 
always  he  near  at  hand  to  give  whatevei 
the  occasion  demands.  In  the  preseni 
stance  several  brave  men  were  capt 
simply  because  their  horses  were  so  far 
tant"  (TJie  Campaigns  of  Stuart's  CaVi 
by  H.  B.  McClellan,  pp.  207,  209). 
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northeast  of  Brandy  Station,  ordering  his  wagons  and  disabled  horses 
back  to  Rapidan  Station. 

Some  time  having  elapsed,  and  the  enemy  not  appearing,  he  pushed 
on  rapidly  toward  the  ford.  About  12  m.,  as  the  Federal  skirmishers 
emerged  from  a  belt  of  timber  about  a  mile  from  the  ford,  they  received 
a  volley  from  a  dismounted  squadron  which  Lee,  thinking  he  had  to  do 
only  with  an  advance-guard,  had  posted  behind  a  stone  fence  a  short 
distance  from  the  wood.  Avereli  at  once  deployed  the  4  N.  Y.  dis- 
mounted on  the  right  of  the  road,  the  4  Pa.  on  the  left,  placed  a  section 
of  artillery  between  them,  and  ordered  the  line  to  advance  *'to  the 
edge  of  the  woods  and  use  carbines."  The  two  dismounted  regiments 
exhibited  some  unsteadiness ;  it  required  the  exertions  of  General  Avereli 
and  his  staff  to  bring  them  under  the  carbine  fire  which  was  now  sweep- 
ing the  woods.  But  they  soon  regained  their  firmness,  and  oj^ened  an 
effective  fire  in  return.^ 

Avereli  ordered  Mcintosh  to  deploy  his  two  regiments  (^  ^"'a'*/' )  ^^ 
the  right,  and  Reno  to  send  three  squadrons  to  act  as  reserve  for  the 
right  wing  (Mcintosh's  conamand),  and  one  squadron  up  the  road  to 
support  the  left  (4  N.  Y.,  4  Pa.,  and  1  R.  I.) ;  he  also  ordered  a  section 
of  artillery  to  operate  with  the  right  wing.  The  remainder  of  Reno's 
command,  consisting  of  the  greater  part  of  the  1  and  5  U-  S.,  he  retained 
as  a  general  reserve  (Map  3). 

As  the  4  N.  Y.  and  4  Pa.  advanced  with  a  cheer  against  the  stone  fence, 
about  100  dismounted  men  of  the  16  Pa.,  who  were  smelling  powder 
for  the  first  time,  double-timed  through  the  woods  on  the  right,  and 
came  in  the  rear  of  the  stone  fence,  causing  the  force  that  occupied  it 
to  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  The  4  Pa.  and  the  4  N.  Y.  established  them- 
selves behind  the  stone  fence.  The  Confederates  were  seen  advancing 
povered  by  mounted  skirmishers,  whose  fire  soon  made  itself  felt.  But 
Lee  was  not  going  to  content  himself  with  mounted  skirmishing.  At 
the  head  of  his  main  colunm  was  the  3  Va.  This  regiment  threw  down 
a  rail  fence  about  100  yards  below  Branuin's  House,  and  moved  to  near 
.L  Brown's  House  to  form.  Here  Lee  ordered  it  to  charge.  It  did  so 
in  column  of  fours,  directing  the  movement  against  the  stone  fence. 
Underestimating  Avereli 's  force  and  the  extent  of  his  front,  Lee  meant 
that  this  regiment  should  gain  the  right  flank  or  rear  of  the  Federal 
line.  The  Confederate  troopers,  finding  that  they  were  heading  into 
n  line  of  men  firing  dismounted  with  carbines,  veered  to  their  left,  across 
the  front  of  the  Federal  line,  looking  in  vain  for  an  opening,  discharg- 
ing their  pistols  with  little  or  no  effect,  and  receiving  a  withering  fire 
fn»in  the  Federal  carbines.  As  they  came  opposite  the  Federal  right 
(hoy  w*>re  joined  by  the  5  Va.    The  two  regiments  tried  to  gain  the 

*  W,  J?.i  30,  p.  49;  Hist,  of  the  3  Pa.  Cavalrif,  by  tbe  Regimental  Association,  p.  208. 
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cover  of  the  Wheatley  House  (Wheatleyville)  to  strike  from  there 
against  the  Federal  right  and  rear,  and  cut  the  force  off  from  the  ford. 
But  Mcintosh,  commanding  AverelPs  brigade,  was  too  quick  for  them. 
He  had  the  building  occupied  by  dismounted  men  of  the  16  Pa.,  who 
with  their  carbine  fire  compelled  them  to  fall  back.  Among  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  enemy  was  John  Pelham,  the  "Boy  Major,"  Stuart's 
young  and  capable  chief  of  artillery,  killed  by  a  piece  of  shell* 

The  3  and  5  Va.  were  badly  shaken  up,  and  should  have  been  charged 
as  they  retired,  but  General  Averell  had  no  troops  in  position  from 
which  an  effective  charge  could  be  made;  besides,  Lee's  strength  had 
not  yet  been  developed,  and  the  charging  force  might,  he  thought,  be 
exposed  to  a  destructive  counter-attack.  About  this  time  Colonel  Dnffie, 
on  the  Federal  left,  started  on  his  own  responsibility  to  lead  his  bri- 
gade out  in  front  of  AverelPs  line  as  an  invitation  to  the  enemy  to 
advance.  The  colonel  was  a  Frenchman,  formerly  an  officer  of  the  4 
Chasseurs  d'Afrique.  He  was  a  good  swordsman,  believing  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  saber  and  the  mounted  charge,  and  had  imbued  his  com- 
mand with  his  own  dashing  spirit.  Duffie  was  hurrying  his  regiment 
(1  E,  I.)  *'front  into  line"  on  the  head  of  his  column,  when  a  line  of 
sabers  was  seen  flashing  along  the  edge  of  the  woods  immediately  in 
his  front.  It  was  the  1,  2,  and  4  Va.  regiments,  which,  requiring  no 
invitation,  were  advancing  in  three  lines  under  Lee  at  a  trot.  The 
Federals  awaited  at  a  halt  their  approach  to  within  50  or  100  yards, 
when  the  1  B,  I,  dashed  forward  to  the  charge,  followed  on  its  right 
by  the  6  O.  and  the  two  squadrons  of  the  4  Pa.,  and  on  its  left  by  two 
squadrons  of  the  5  U,  S.  At  the  same  time  the  3  Pa.,  clearing  the 
ground  lately  covered  by  the  3  and  5  Va,,  threatened  to  take  Lee 's  lines 
in  flank  and  rear.  There  were  thus  nearly  4  Federal  regiments  in 
action  against  the  3  Confederate.  The  former  were  not  only  numeri- 
cally stronger  and  in  better  condition  than  the  latter,  but,  with  their 
broader  front,  had  a  better  formation  for  attack.  The  Confederates, 
perceiving  the  hopeless  disadvantage  at  which  they  were  placed,  fired 
a  few  shots  with  their  pistols,  wheeled  rather  irregularly  by  fours 
and  platoons  to  the  right,  and  immediately  repeating  the  manceuver, 
made  off  in  haste,  pursued  principally  by  the  1  R.  I.  Among  the  pris- 
oners taken  by  the  latter  was  Major  Breckinridge,  a  cousin  of  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Confederacy.  A  portion  of  the  1  R.  I.  carried  the 
pursuit  too  far.  A  fresh  squadron  of  the  enemy  being  thrown  into  the 
running  fight,  2  officers  and  18  men  of  the  Federals  were  captured. 


•  His  body  was  borne  to  the  rear  on  the 
bow  of  the  saddle  of  a  fleeing  Confederate 
trooper  (The  Life  and  Campaigns  of  Ma  jot 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  by  Major  H.  B.  McClellan, 
p,  217).  In  his  purse  was  found,  folded 
away,  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  was  written 


by  a  Federal  officer,  once  his  companion 
and  friend:  "After  long^  sibaenm  I  writey— 
*God  bless  yoa,  dear  Pelham;  I  am  proud 
of  your  success' "  (New  York  Times,  May 
3,  1863). 
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This  squadron  of  the  enemy  was  met  by  a  charge  of  two  squadrons  of 
the  5  Regulars.  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  of  the  1  Mass.  Cav- 
alry, an  assistant  adjutant-general  on  Duffie*s  staff,  was  mortally 
wounded  after  having  cut  down  three  men.  A  squadron  of  the  3  Pa. 
on  the  right  spontaneously  rushed  forward  to  join  in  the  pursuit,  but 
was  promptly  recalled.  Averell  then  and  there  issued  a  very  emphatic 
order,  that  troops  once  assigned  a  position  in  line  should  under  no  cir- 
cumstances leave  it  without  orders  from  himself  or  some  one  desig- 
nated by  him  as  competent  to  act  for  him.  Such  an  order  is  prohibitive 
of  effective  cavalry  action. 

The  3  Pa.  crossed  the  field  in  echelon  of  squadrons  at  a  walk,  annoy- 
ing the  retreating  enemy  with  volleys  from  the  saddle,  and  as  it  neared 
the  next  wood,  formed  '* front  into  line"  at  the  trot.  The  16  Pa.  accom- 
panied this  movement  on  the  extreme  right.  The  1  U,  S.  was,  for  the 
greater  part,  still  in  reserve  under  Reno. 

Prisoners  taken  in  the  last  charge  stated  that  Stuart  himself,  with 
his  chief  of  artillery,  was  on  the  field,  from  whieh  Averell  apprehended 
that  more  than  Fitzhugh  Lee*s  brigade  would  soon  be  before  him. 
Stuart's  chief  of  artillery,  as  already  stated,  had  fallen.  Stuart  was 
indeed  on  the  field,  but  he  had  brought  no  troops  with  him.  He  and 
Pelham,  happening  to  be  at  Culpeper  Court-House  on  court-martial 
duty,  had  simply  come  out  with  Fitzhugh  Lee  to  see  the  fight. 

Being  driven  at  every  point,  Lee  withdrew  about  a  mile,  rallied  his 
command,  and  formed  line  across  the  road  on  the  north  side  of  Carter's 
Run,  with  mounted  skirmishers  in  front  (Map  4).  Behind  his  right 
wilig  stood  a  battery  of  four  guns,  which  had  not  been  able  to  come  up 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  first  encounter.  Averell  spent  a  half -hour 
or  more  preparing  to  advance.  He  marched  in  line  of  columns.  His 
left,  formed  of  the  1  R.  I.  and  6  O.,  rested  its  left  on  the  road,  the 
ground  on  the  left  of  the  road  being  impracticable.  The  scattered 
sections  of  artillery  were  assembled,  and  the  battery  advanced  with  the 
cavalry  to  the  further  edge  of  the  next  strip  of  wood,  where  it  formed 
in  battery  to  receive  the  enemy,  who  was  expected  to  make  a  charge. 
Here  two  of  the  pieces  were  sent  to  the  rear,  their  ammunition  being 
nearly  exhausted.  After  an  appreciable  delay  the  battery  advanced  in 
column  of  pieces,  following  and  overtaking  the  cavalry.  The  latter  in 
the  meantime  had  come  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  battery.  Emerg- 
ing from  the  strip  of  wood,  and  discovering  the  enemy,  the  Federal 
cavalry  halted  and  formed  line.  The  two  lines  were  separated  by  an 
open  field  about  600  yards  wide,  sloping  gently  down  from  each  side 
toward  Carter's  Run.  The  ground  beyond  the  Federal  left  was  now 
practicable,  so  it  was  necessary  to  extend  the  line  in  that  direction.  This 
was  done  by  the  5  U.  S.  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  small  arms 
(Map  4).    In  his  present  position  Averell  again  waited  to  be  attacked. 
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on  them  with  shell  at  1500  yards,  with  shrapnel  at  about  1000  ya 
and  with  double- shotted  canister  at  about  400  yards.     The  lea< 
squadron  had  begun  to  waver,  files  were  breaking  off  from  its  right 
left.    Simultaneously  with  the  first  belch  of  canister  rang  out  the 
mand—'* Charge!"     The  expectant  horsemen,  giving  sudden  ven'^ 
their  pent-up  feelings  and  energy,  shot  forward.    The  enemy  could 
stand  up  to  the  impending  shock.     The  Federal  force  comprised 
1  K.  I.  and  parts  of  the  5  U.  S.,  6  O.,  and  1  U,  S.^    Lee's  dashing  ho: 
men  had  again  to  give  way  before  AverelPs  superior  numbers.    T* 
broke  and  ran  in  disorder,  leaving  a  number  of  dead,  wounded, 
prisoners.    The  pursuit  was  conducted  by  Reno.    He  did  not  retura 
the  line,  but  halted  about  a  mile  in  advance  of  it,  or  about  on  the  grotzU 
vacated  by  the  enemy,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  Fedei*' 
cavalry.    The  Confederate  cavalry  halted  about  half  a  mile  in  rear  i 
their  late  position,  where  it  was  concealed  for  the  greater  part  bij 
woods  or  swells  in  the  ground.    The  artillery  on  both  sides  remained 
in  its  late  position  (ilap  5).    For  a  considerable  time  there  was  not  i 
foi-med  body  of  Confederate  cavalry  on  the  field.     The  Confedera 
hattery  was  engaged  with  the  Federal  battery.    All  that  Averell  had 
do  to  rid  the  country  of  Fitzhugh  Lee's  cavalry  was  to  launch  his  o 
after  it,  reckless  of  everything  but  speed,  to  pulverize  the  fragments  o: 
Lee  *8  shattered  regiments,  and  scatter  the  particles  far  and  wide.    But  he 
did  not  attempt  it.    About  this  time  he  heard  that  infantry  had  been  seen 
at  a  distance  on  his  right  moving  toward  his  rear,  and  he  himself  heard 
cars  running  on  the  railroad  in  rear  of  the  enemy,  which  he  supposed 
were  bringing  reenforcements.    As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  no  in- 
fantry nearer  his  opponent  than  the  Confederate  army  about  Freder- 
icksburg; and  the  cars  which  he  heard  were  moving  back  and  forth  by 
Fitzhugh  Lee's  order  to  discourage  the  Federals,  and  perhaps  to  en- 
courage his  own  men.    Averell  got  the  idea  that  the  enemy's  line  was 
covered  with  earthworks;  it  had  no  protection  but  what  was  afforded 
by  the  terrain.    He  says  in  his  report : 

It  was  5:30  p.m.,  and  it  was  necessary  to  advance  my  cavalry  upon  their  in- 
trenched positions,  to  make  a  direct  and  desperate  attack,  or  to  withdraw  across 
the  river.  Either  operation  would  be  attended  with  immediate  hazard.  My 
horses  were  very  much  exJiausted.  We  had  been  suecessfnl  thus  far.  I  deemed 
it  proper  to  withdraw. 

Detachments  of  cavalry  were  deployed  in  front  of  the  artillery,  and 
the  division  commenced  its  return  march.  Captain  Reno,  with  the  1 
and  5  U.  S.,  covered  the  rear.  His  task  was  anything  but  an  easy  one, 
the  battery  having  almost  exhausted  its  ammunition,  and  having  there- 

1  Battle  of  Kellef/s  Ford,  by  J.  B.  Cooke,  p.  28;  History  of  the  3  Pa.  Cavalry,  by 

Committee,  p.  213. 
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became  stronger  throughout  the  day  that  it  was  our  fight,  and  the  manceuvers 
were  performed  with  a  precision  which  the  enemy  did  not  fail  to  observe. 

Averell's  claim  that  the  action  elevated  the  rnorale  of  his  command 
was  undoubtedly  well  founded.^  But  it  was  not  for  this  that  be  had 
been  given  3000  troopers  and  four  days'  rations  and  ordered  across  the 
Rappahaniior^k.  He  was  to  rout  or  destroy  the  enemy.  As  it  was, 
the  gain  of  bis  force  in  morale  was  probably  offset  by  that  of  the  enemy. 
For  Fitzhugli  Lee  and  his  command  felt  that  it  was  they  and  not  the 
Federals  who  carried  off  the  honors  of  the  day.  And  it  could  hardly 
have  been  otherwise,  unless  tbey  had  been  driven  to  their  camp  and 
captured  or  at  least  run  out  of  it.  The  fi^ht  seems  to  have  demon- 
strated that  the  Federal  regiments  were  at  least  as  well  drilled  and 
disciplined  as  the  Confederate,  but  that  Averell  had  not  the  aggressive- 
ness essential  to  the  effective  command  of  cavalry.  His  plan  of  action 
was  based  ui)on  what  he  expected  the  enemy  to  do,  rather  than  upon 
what  he  himself  was  ordered  or  determined  to  do.  When  he  met  the 
enemy,  instead  of  proceeding  to  attack  him,  he  took  up  a  position  and 
awaited  his  attack.  This  he  did  three  times.  In  his  third  position 
neither  side  attacked,  and  he  decided  to  withdraw.  He  did  not  make  a 
single  general  attack. 

To  attain  his  object,  he  would  have  been  justified  in  sacrificing  half 
of  his  conmiand.  How  much  of  a  loss  did  he  incur?  According  to  his 
own  report,  56  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  22  in  captured  and  missing. 
Lee  claims  to  have  captured  29.  Accepting  the  latter  number,  we  have 
a  total  of  85,  which  is  less  than  four  per  cent,  of  the  force  with  which 
he  crossed  the  river.  Although  on  the  offensive,  he  suffered  less  abso- 
lutely and  proportionately  than  the  enemy.  Fitzhugh  Lee  gives  his 
killed  and  wounded  as  99,  and  his  loss  by  capture  as  34.  Averell  claims 
to  have  captured  47.  Accepting  the  latter  niunber,  we  have  for  Lee's 
total  loss  146,  or  more  than  eleven  per  cent,  of  his  force. 

Averell's  order  depriving  his  subordinates  of  all  initiative  appears 
to  have  been  caused  by  injudicious  aggression  on  the  part  of  Duffie  and 
other  officers,  which  would  show  that  the  Federal  officers  were  deficient 
in  instruction  and  discipline.  While  Averell  erred  from  excess  of  cau- 
tion, Fitzhugh  Lee  may  be  criticized  for  excess  of  daring.  His  attacks 
were  practically  all  directed  against  the  enemy's  front.  This  was  just 
what  Averell  expected  and  wanted.    Had  Lee  known  Averell's  tactical 


^  "The  cavalry  are  tn  good  spirits  over 
their  affair.  .  .  .  The  enemy  are  not  in- 
clined to  talk  about  it,  and  no  aturs  or  in- 
sinuations come  from  their  pickets"  (New 
York  Herald,  Marfh  20).  "Rebel  officers 
who  have  since  met  our  own  under  the  flag 
of  truce  seem  to  be  very  soi"e  about  the 


affair,  and  express  astonu?hment  at  the 
splendid  fighting  of  our  cavalry.  Fully  one 
third  of  our  wounded  show  marks  of  the 
saber,  go  close  was  the  contest.  The  effect 
of  the  fight  upon  the  tone  of  our  entire 
army  has  been  admirable"  ( New  York  Trib- 
une, March  21). 
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temperament  as  well  as  Averell  knew  his,  or  knowing  it,  taken  advan- 
tage of  it  to  make  proper  reconnaissances  and  execute  flanking  and 
turning  movements,  he  might  have  struck  Averell  a  disastrous  blow. 
As  it  was,  he  did  not  strike  an  effective  one.  His  every  attack  was  fol- 
lowed, or  might  have  been,  by  an  advance  of  his  adversary.  It  is 
hardly  unjust  to  Lee  or  to  Averell  to  say  that  Averell  gave  Lee  a  vic- 
tory by  retiring  when  he  should  not  have  done  so. 
The  result  of  the  contest  was  communicated  to  R.  E.  Lee  by  the  fol- 

^      "^  '  Headquarters,  Two  mUes  from  KelJey's  Ford, 

March  17,  1863,  7  p.m. 
General  R,  E.  Lee,  Richmond,  Va. : 

Enemy  is  retiring.    We  are  after  him.    His  dead  men  and  horses  strew  the 

"*'^'-  J.E.B.STWBT, 

Major-Ooneral.i 

Headquarters,  Culpeper,  March  18,  1863. 
General  R,  E.  Lee,  Richmond,  Ya. : 

I  telegraphed  you  last  night  enemy  had  retired  [to]  north  bank  of  Rappa* 
hannock,  Prom  the  best  information  it  was  Averell *s  division,  3000  in  the  saddle. 
Pork  and  hard  bread  packed  in  boxes.  He  was  very  badly  hurt,  and  left  a  hos- 
pital on  this  side.  It  was  undoubtedly  intended  as  a  great  expedition,  but, 
thanks  to  the  superior  conduct  of  General  Fitzhugli  Lee  and  his  noble  brigade, 

it  has  failed.  ...  t   w  t>  a  a 

J.  B.  B,  Stuaht.' 


The  following  congratulatory  orders  were  issued  from  Stuart's  and 
Fitzhugh  Lee's  headquarters: 

Siuari 
The  series  of  fierce  contests  in  which  Brig.  Gen.  Fitz  Lee's  brigade  was  en- 
gaged on  the  17th  instant,  with  an  enemy  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  resulting 
in  entire  success  to  ua.  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  its  commander,  its  officers, 
and  its  men.  On  no  occasion  have  I  seen  more  instances  of  individual  prowess — 
never  such  heroic  firmness  in  the  presence  of  danger  the  most  appalling.  The 
enemy,  afraid  to  contest  the  palm  as  cavalry,  preferred  to  rely  upon  his  artillery, 
ensconcing  his  cavalry,  dismounted,  behind  stone  fences  and  other  barriers,  which 
alone  saved  him  from  capture  or  annihilation,  thus  converting  the  long-vaunted 
raid,  which  was  "to  break  the  backbone  of  the  rebellion"  with  preparations  com- 
plete for  an  extensive  expedition,  into  a  feeble  advance  and  a  defensive  operation. 

Fitzhugh  Lee 
The  general  commanding  the  brigade  announces  to  his  command  his  high 
gratification  and  proud  appreciation  of  their  heroic  achievements  upon  the  ever- 

^  W.  E..  108,  p.  865.    For  similar  .Uspatph  see  Richmond 

Enquirer,  Maroh  19,  1863. 
»  W.  R.,  108,  p.  686. 
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memorable  17th  instant  The  enemy  crossed  the  Rappaliannock  at  Kelley's  Ford 
with  a  force  of  certainly  not  less  than  3000  cavalrj^  and  a  battery  of  artillery- 
Confident  in  numbers  and  equipments,  it  was  their  purpose  to  penetrate  the  inte- 
rior, to  destroy  our  railroads,  to  bum,  rob,  and  devastate,  and  to  commit  their 
customary  depredations  upon  the  property  of  our  peaceful  citizens.  Soldiers  of 
the  brigade  I  you  have  been  taught  a  lesson,  and  the  enemy  have  also  profited,  .  .  , 
Rebel  cavalry  have  been  taugrht  that  a  determined  rush  upon  the  foe  is  the  part 
of  sound  policy  as  it  is  the  part  of  true  courage.  Rebel  cavalry  have  taugbt  an 
insolent  enemj^  that,  notwithstanding  they  may  possess  advantages  of  chosen 
position,  superiority  in  numbers  and  weapons,  they  cannot  overwhelm  soldiers 
fighting  for  the  holiest  cause  that  ever  nerved  the  arm  of  a  freeman  or  fired  the 
breast  of  a  patriot.  .  .  .  You  have  repeatedly  charged  an  enemy  sheltered  by 
stone  fences  and  impassable  ditches,  in  the  face  of  his  artillery  and  volleys  from 
thousands  of  his  carbines.  You  checked  his  triumphant  advance,  and  caused  a 
precipitate  retreat,  with  the  legacy  of  his  dead  and  wounded.  .  .  . 

Averell'B  congratulatory  order,  if  he  issued  one,  is  not  to  be  found. 
Colonel  Duffie,  whose  brigade  may  be  said  to  have  decided  the  first 
encounter,  congratulated  his  command  as  follows : 

Again  we  have  met  the  enemy,  and  beaten  him  at  all  points.  .  .  .  the  enemy 
appeared  in  force,  with  their  boasted  4  Virginia  Cavalry  in  advance  at  a  charge, 
supported  in  their  fiank  and  rear  by  three  full  regiments.  Here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity—so long  sought  for— of  meeting  the  rebel  cavalry  in  a  fair  and  square 
fight  in  an  open  field. 

The  Rhode  Island  squadron  dashed  at  their  column,  broke  the  head  of  it  in  a 
moment,  and  sent  the  whole  body  back  to  their  reserves,  capturing  nearly  all 
the  charging  regiment  with  its  commander.  Again  the  enemy  came  thundering 
down,  and  these  squadrons,  nobly  supported  by  the  6  Ohio,  again  showed  the 
chivalrous  sons  of  the  "sacred  soil"  that  on  an  open  field  they  were  no  match  for 
the  hated  Yankees.  Although  they  were  five  to  our  one,  a  third  time  the  lines 
were  formed  and  this  time  by  their  famous  Stuart,  who  had  determined,  if  possi- 
ble, to  retrieve  his  evil  fortune.  On  they  came.  And  then  took  place  that  terrible 
hand-to-hand  fight— man  to  man— horse  to  horse— saber  to  saber- which  ended 
in  their  utter  defeat,  and  our  most  glorious  victory.  .  .  .* 

Butterfield  wrote  to  the  commanders  of  the  I,  XI,  and  XIT  Corps: 

I  send,  for  your  information,  the  following  synopsis  of  Averell  's  affair. 

He  sent  in  a  large  number  of  prisoners  (about  80),  including  1  major.  Captain 
Moore,  of  General  Hooker's  staff,  who  accompanied  him,  reports  it  as  a  brilliant 
and  splendid  fight— the  best  cavalry  fight  of  the  war— lasting  five  hours,  charging 
and  recharging  on  both  sides,  our  men  using  their  sabers  handsomely  and  with 
effect,  driving  the  enemy  3  miles  into  cover  of  earthworks  and  heavy  guns. 
Forces  about  equal. 

Hooker's  judgment  of  the  affair  was  decidedly  different.  He  re- 
marked : 

*  Sabres  and  SjmrSf  by  F.  Denison,  pp.  316,  316. 
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.  .  .  After  the  brigadier-general  commanding  had  permitted  one  third  of  his 
force  to  remain  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  his  passage  of  the  river 
with  the  residue  of  his  force  appears  to  have  been  eminently  soldierlike,  and  his 
dispositions  for  engaging  and  following  the  enemy^  up  to  the  time  of  his  reeross- 
ing  the  river,  were  made  with  skill  and  judgment;  and  had  he  followed  his  in- 
structions and  persevered  in  his  success,  he  could  easily  have  routed  the  enemy, 
fallen  upon  his  camp^  and  inflicted  a  severe  blow  upon  him.  The  enemy  was 
inferior  to  the  command  he  had  in  hand  in  all  respects.  The  reason  assigned— 
that  he  heard  cars  arriving  at  Culpeper,  and  not  knowing  but  that  they  might 
be  bringing  reenforcements  to  the  enemy — is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  should 
have  had  no  influence  in  determining  the  line  of  that  officer's  conduct  He  was 
sent  to  perform  a  certain  duty,  and  failed  to  accomplish  it  from  imaginary  appre- 
hensions.^ 

That  Averell's  generalship  on  this  occasion  was  satisfactory  to  the 
powers  at  Washing^ton  was  forcibly,  if  not  elegantly,  attested  by  the 
,  following  commnnication  from  Stanton : 

Major-General  Booker: 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  of  General  Avereirs  expedition.  It  is 
good  for  the  first  lick.  You  have  drawn  the  first  blood,  and  I  hope  now  soon  to 
see  "the  boys  up  and  at  them. "  Give  my  compliments  and  thanks  to  Averell  and 
his  command. 

How  the  conduct  of  Fitzhugh  Lee's  command  was  regarded  by  R.  E, 
Lee  is  shown  in  the  following  letter  of  March  27  from  Lee  to  Stuart: 

...  I  am  much  gratified  at  the  noble  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  in  repuls- 
ing a  greatly  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and  compelling  him  to  give  up  the 
attempt  to  strike  a  blow  at  our  line  of  communication.  The  reports  have  been 
forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  Department,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the 
merit  and  gallantry  of  Fitz  Lee  and  his  brigade.  I  regret  with  you  the  loss  of  our 
noble  dead,  and  concur  in  your  commendations  of  the  living. 


So  it  would  seem  that  everybody  was  satisfied  except  Hooker,  and  he 
was  perhaps  too  severe  in  his  criticism  of  Averell.^ 

»  W,  n.,  39,  p.  1073. 

'  For  a  defence  of  Averell's  generalship,  see  History  of  the  3  Pa.  Cat\,  by  Committee, 
pp.  216-225. 


CHAPTER  IX 

PBEPAKATIONB  FOE  A  GENERAL  MOVEMENT.     PLANS  OF  OPERATION,     BBEAD 
BIOT  IN  RICHMOND.     THE  JONES  AND  IMBODEN  EXPEDITION 

WHILE  attending  to  the  improvement  of  Ms  army,  Hooker  be- 
thought himself  of  what  he  should  do  to  satisfy  the  President's 
and  the  country's  desire  for  a  successful  campaign.  On  this  suhject  he 
obtained  the  views  of  others  but  did  not  give  his  own.  He  **kept  his 
intentions  an  entire  secret  from  every  one,  fearing  that  otherwise  what 
he  intended  to  do  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  enemy.'*'  In  the 
letter  from  the  President  already  cited,  dated  January  26»  he  had  an 
intimation  that  the  administration  wanted  a  victory  and  did  not  care  in 
what  form.  On  the  31st  of  January  he  received  a  letter  from  General 
Ha] leek  expressing  his  views  as  follows: 

In  regard  to  the  operations  of  your  army,  you  can  best  judge  when  and  where 
it  can  move  to  the  greatest  advantage,  keeping  in  view  always  the  importance  of 
covering  Washington  and  Harper's  Ferry,  either  directly  or  by  so  operating  as 
to  be  able  to  punish  any  force  of  the  enemy  sent  against  thera. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  my  letter  of  the  7th  instant  to  Major-General 
Burnside.  .  .  .  That  letter  was  submitted  to  the  President  and  approved  by 
him.  .  .  . 

In  the  inclosure  Hal  leek  says  to  Burnside: 

.  .  .  Wlien  the  attempt  at  Fredericksburg  was  abandoned,  I  advised  you  to 
renew  the  attempt  at  some  other  point,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  turn  the 
enemy's  works,  or  to  threaten  their  wings  or  communications;  in  other  words,  to 
keep  the  enemy  occupied  until  a  favorable  opportunity  offered  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow.  I  particularly  ad\^sed  you  to  use  your  cavfilry  and  light  artillery  upon  his 
communications,  and  attempt  to  cut  off  his  supplies,  and  engage  him  at  an  advan- 
tage. In  all  our  interviews  I  have  urged  that  our  first  object  was  not  Richmond, 
but  the  defeat  or  scattering  of  Lee's  army,  which  threatened  Wa.shington  and  the 
line  of  the  upper  Potomac. 

I  now  recur  to  tliese  things  simply  to  remind  you  of  the  general  views  which  I 
have  expressed,  and  which  I  still  hold.  The  circumstances  of  the  case,  however, 
have  somewhat  changed  since  the  early  part  of  November.  The  chances  of  an 
extended  line  of  operations  *  are  now,  on  account  of  the  advanced  season,  much 

^  Butterfield,  Rep.  of  Com.,  IV,  74. 
*  Of  operating  far  from  one's  base.    Halleek  seems  to  refer  especially  to  the  execution 
of  wide  tuniing  movements.    J,  B.  Jr. 
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less  than  then.  But  the  chances  are  still  in  our  favor  to  meet  and  defeat  the 
enemy  on  the  Rappahannock  if  we  can  effect  a  crossing  in  a  position  where  we 
can  meet  the  enemy  on  favorable  or  even  equal  terms.  I  therefore  still  advise  a 
movement  against  him. 

The  character  of  that  movement,  however,  must  depend  upon  circumstances, 
which  may  change  every  day  and  almost  every  hour.  ...  It  will  not  do  to  keep 
your  large  army  inactive.  As  you  yourself  admit,  it  devolves  upon  you  to  decide 
upon  the  time,  place,  and  character  of  the  crossing  which  you  attempt.  1  can 
only  advise  that  an  early  attempt  be  made  and  as  early  as  possible. 

This  communication  is  made  up  of  hints  and  suggestions,  except  for 
the  two  positive  directions: 

(1)  That  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  shall  assume  the  offensive  with- 
out any  unnecessary  delay. 

(2)  That  it  shall  not  uncover  Washington. 

With  these  sole  limitations,  Hooker  was  free  to  plan  and  direct  the 
operations  of  his  army  according  to  his  own  ideas. 

On  the  2d  of  February  Lieutenant  Comstoek,  Chief  Engineer  Officer, 
recommended  to  Hooker  the  fortification  of  his  base  at  Aquia  Creek 
Landing  as  a  protection  to  his  rearguard  in  case  of  an  embarkation, 
and  to  his  depot  against  raiding  parties  in  case  of  an  advance.  This 
recommendation  was  adopted ;  the  construction  of  the  necessary  works 
commenced  on  the  8th  of  February  and  terminated  on  or  before  the  9th 
of  March.  On  the  3d  of  February  the  same  ofRcer  submitted  to  Butter- 
field  a  report  on  the  topographical  and  tactical  features  of  the  follow- 
ing points  of  crossing  (Map  2),  commencing  down-stream:  Skinker's 
Neck,  Hayfield*s,  Seddon's,  Franklin *s  Crossing,  Banks'  Ford,  and 
United  States  Ford,  without  recommending  any  of  them.^  On  the  6th 
he  wrote  to  Butterfield  suggesting  for  consideration  **the  propriety  of 
thoroughly  preparing  the  approaches  which  would  be  needed  if  a  cross- 
ing of  the  river  were  attempted  either  at  United  States  Ford  or  at 
Seddon's." 

On  the  8th  he  submitted  to  Hooker  a  memorandum  for  bringing  the 
material  for  a  bridge  from  Baltimore  by  water  to  and  up  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  throwing  the  bridge  at  Seddon's  or  Skinker^s  Neck. 
Hooker  was  thinking  at  this  time  of  turning  Lee's  right  flank,  and 
forcing  it  from  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  Railroad.  He  in- 
tended then  to  defeat  his  army  in  battle,  and  compel  him  to  retreat 
toward  Gordonsville,  thus  uncovering  Richmond.^ 

He  spent  the  11th  of  March  in  Washington  with  the  President,  the 

Secretary  of  War,  General  Halleck,  and  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct 

of  the  War.    What  passed  between  him  and  the  other  members  of  this 

council  is  not  known,  hut  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  discussed  with  them 

»  W.  R.,  107,  pp.  980,  981. 

'  Across  the  Continent  with  the  5  Cavalry,  by  Captain  Q.  F,  Price,  pp.  113,  114. 
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his  plan  for  getting  around  Lee  below  Fredericksburg.  On  this  visit, 
and  on  others  of  similar  character,  he  exhibited  great  enthusiasm  for 
his  prospective  campaign. 

At  Falmouth  on  the  19th  he  reviewed  the  XII  Corps.  Meeting  the 
ofl&cers  afterward  at  Slocum's  headquarters,  he  expressed  to  them  his 
reliance  npon  their  assistance  and  hearty  cooperation  in  the  impending 
campaign,  and  his  determination  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
there  ahonld  be  no  more  mistakes  or  doubtful  results.  **If  the  enemy 
does  not  mn, ' '  he  said,  *  *  God  help  them.  ■ ' ' 

Again  on  the  29th,  he  remarked  to  a  party  of  officers  whom  he  was 
entertaining  in  his  tent:  "1  have  the  finest  army  the  sun  ever  shone  on. 
I  can  march  this  army  to  New  Orleans.  My  plans  are  perfect,  and  when 
I  start  to  carry  them  out*  may  God  have  mercy  on  General  Lee,  for  I 
willi«?««wie>* 

A  h/w  dars  later  he  received  the  following  instigation  to  action : 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  27,  1863,  2 :30  p.in. 

JfV.  ««^  ^••P*  H§ok4r,  Fahnouth,  Va. : 

I  Ocnoals  Dix,  Foeter.'  and  Hunter,*  and  from  the  west,  indi- 

1  tnops  formerly  under  Lee  are  now  much  scattered  for  sup- 

I  etwwhei^.    It  would  seem,  under  these  circumstances, 

^  ^'^Iw  be  akruck  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  early  as  practica- 

_       I  ^»  dmriog  the  nexl  few  days  several  conflicts  will  take  place, 

^i  vML  vbiflii  naj  attrtet  the  enemy's  attention  particularly  to 

H.  W.  Halleck, 

General-in-Chief. 
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^  luar^ver,  to  initiate  operations  at  an  early 

^»  |l9  Imd  ill  his  army  a  number  of  regiments  en- 

fiir  t«^  T«*v«  aiHi  others  for  nine  months,  mostly  from 
«^W  tiMt  VOuM  be  up  in  the  course  of  the  spring. 
^yyl  ^>  mi  leer  of  these  men  should  be  utilized  be- 
^^^^M>  v^«ld  kftve  to  be  sent  home  to  be  mustered  out, 
^^^^^i  ^  1^  mMdered  out  at  the  place  where  they  were 

>  m  gmjUi!  vte  el  eperntions,  he  realized  that  it  was  rm- 

y^  jnudC  ^  fTont.    The  mere  passage  of  the  river 

for  LtMs  adhering  to  his  usual  policy, 

_        i  that  operation ;  but  his  line  of  intrench- 

^  qlillf  of  the  crest  of  the  heights,  was  in 

•  Major-Geiierai  D.  Hunter,  commanding 

IVp»rttnont    of    (he    South,    headquarters 
|\irt  Royal. 


plain  view,  and  the  hopelessness  of  attacking  it  was  a  conviction  in  the 
mind  of  even  the  privates  in  the  ranks.  The  enemy  could  then  be  as- 
sailed only  by  tnrning  his  position.  The  river  increased  so  rapidly  in 
width  that  to  cross  it  below  Port  Royal,  where  Lee's  right  rested  (Map 
1,  sheet  A),  would  require  1000  feet  of  bridging,  and  the  pontoon  trains 
and  artillery  must  march  20  miles  over  a  broken  and  wooded  country 
by  roads  of  clayey  mud.  The  march  of  an  army  under  such  conditions 
would  be  extremely  slow.  Lee's  spy  system  was  so  efficient  that  the 
movement  could  not  be  kept  from  him,  and  his  intrenchments  might  be 
extended  down  the  river  to  keep  pace  with  it.  Furthermore,  a  move- 
ment of  the  army  in  this  direction  would  uncover  Washington. 

Above  Fredericksburg  the  roads  were  comparatively  firm  and  of  easy 
grade,  and  the  rivers  narrower.  A  movement  in  this  direction  need  not 
uncover  Washington,  unless,  on  account  of  the  precautions  taken  by  the 
enemy  to  prevent  it,  such  a  movement  would  have  to  be  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  one  below. 

About  214  miles  above  Fredericksburg,  as  one  ascends  the  river,  the 
bluffs  on  each  side  of  the  Rappahannock  close  in  upon  it.  They  rise 
about  150  feet  above  the  water,  the  right  bank  attaining  a  somewhat 
greater  height  than  the  left.  Their  slopes  are  generally  well  wooded, 
very  steep,  and  deeply  cut  by  ravines.  Good  ground  for  approach- 
ing the  river  from  either  side  first  presents  itself  at  Banks'  Ford. 
Here  a  foothold  on  the  opposite  hills  gives  command  of  the  enemy's 
line.  This  important  point  was  guarded  by  Wilcox's  brigade  and 
Penick's  battery  of  Anderson  ^s  division,  and  presumably  could  not 
be  surprised.  Owing  to  the  bend  in  the  river,  it  is  twice  as  far  from  the 
Federal  position  as  it  is  from  the  Confederate,  and,  moreover,  is  just 
now  impassable. 

The  next  point  that  offers  a  practicable  approach  is  United  States 
Ford.  Here,  also,  the  river  was  at  this  time  unfordable;  the  approach, 
moreover,  was  covered  by  long  lines  of  works,  to  be  manned  wheuever 
necessary  by  troops  of  Mahone's  and  Posey's  brigades  of  Anderson's 
division,  camped  near  by.  Just  above  United  States  Ford  is  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Rapidan  with  the  Rappahannock.  Any  attempt  to  turn  the 
enemy's  left  above  this  point  involves  the  passage  of  both  streams,  each 
of  which  is  from  200  to  300  feet  in  width. 

General  Haupt  was  summoned  from  Washington  to  confer  with 
Hooker.    Describing  the  interview,  Haupt  says : 

[Hooker]  handed  me  a  paper  to  read,  saj^ing  that  it  coDtained  his  plan  of 
operations,  but  1  must  not  on  any  consideration  open  my  lipa  to  any  living  soul ; 
that  even  the  merabers  of  his  steff  did  not  know  what  his  plans  were,  and  would 
not  know  until  the  time  arrived  for  putting  them  in  execution ;  he  had  left  them 
under  the  impression  that  a  very  different  movement  was  contemplated.  He 
added  that  when  he  did  move  he  expected  to  advance  very  rapidly,  and  as  he 
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would  depecd  upon  me  for  his  supplies,  1  had  a  very  important  duty  to  perform ; 
that  upon  its  performance  success  or  failure  might  depend,  and  he  had  concluded 
to  advise  me  fully,  so  that  I  might  make  the  necessary  preparations.* 

Having  read  the  paper,  Haupt  said  that  he  would  be  ready.  With  this 
in  view,  he  issued  the  I'ol towing  instructions,  a  copy  of  which  was  for- 
warded to  Hooker: 

War  Department,  U.  S.  Militarj-  Railroads, 

Wasliington,  D.  C,  March  26,  1863. 
A.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Chief  Engineer  Military  Railroads  of  Virginia. 

Sir: 

You  will  take  measures  to  have  everything  in  readiness  to  meet  the  wishes 
and  second  the  movements  of  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  spar- 
ing no  labor  or  necessary  expense  to  secure  the  most  effective  action  when  called 
upon,  aud  to  provide  the  materials  and  meu  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

You  will  have  a  well-organized  force  of  skilled  men,  complete  in  its  appoint- 
ments, and  fully  provided  with  every  means  and  appliance  to  facilitate  the  work 
it  may  have  to  do.  You  will  apply  to  the  commander  of  the  array  for  such  details 
of  soldiers  as  you  may  want,  and  to  the  chief  quartermaster  for  transportation  of 
all  kinds  and  forage  for  animals. 

While  endeavoring  to  consult  a  judicious  economy  in  expenditures,  avoid  that 
false  economy  which  is  purchased  at  the  expense  of  efficiency.  When  active  for- 
ward operations  are  resumed,  the  all-important  object  will  be  to  secure  the  recon- 
struction of  roads  and  bridges  and  the  reopening  of  communications  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

Very  respectfully. 

H.  Haupt, 

Chief  of  CoDBtruction  and  Trftnaportation,  U.  S.  Mil.  E.  R. 

General  Haupt  had  a  profile  of  the  line  from  Fredericksburg  to 
Richmond,  and  knew  the  dimensions  of  all  the  bridges  on  it.  He  had  a 
large  number  of  bridge  trusses  prepared  in  spans  of  60  feet  to  be 
transported  on  flat  cars,  hauled  from  the  ears  by  oxen  to  the  sites  of  the 
bridges,  and  hoisted  bodily  into  position  by  suitable  machinery.* 

The  prospect  of  active  operations  occasioned,  too,  the  following  com- 
munication of  the  31st  instant  from  Comstock  to  Butterfield: 

In  ease  a  siege  of  Richmond  is  deemed  among  the  possibilities  of  the  coming 
campaign,  T  think  the  chief  quartermaster  should  be  notified  that  he  may  be 
called  on  to  furnish  on  our  arrival  in  front  of  Richmond  10,000  shovels,  5000 
picks,  5000  axes,  and  2000  shingling  hatchets;  that  the  Engineer  Department 
should  hold  in  readiness  30,000  sand-bags;  and  the  secret  service  slioiild,  if  pos- 
sible, obtain  authentic  maps  of  tlie  defences  of  Richmond,  either  through  their 
agents  or  by  the  public  offer  of  large  rewards.    Such  maps  would  be  of  no  less 

*  Reminiscences  of  General  Herman  Haupt,  p.  193.  -  J6,,  p.  178. 
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value  in  case  of  an  assault  than  in  case  of  a  siege.  In  the  first  case  they  would 
save  valuable  time  that  would  othi^rwise  be  spent  in  selecting  the  proper  point  of 
attack,  or  might  indicate  at  once  that  point.  Such  maps  are  undoubtedly  in 
existence.  Copies  or  originals  may  perhaps  be  obtained.  It  is  believed  to  be 
impossible  to  compile  such  maps  here  from  information  given  by  persons  who 
enter  our  lines,  so  as  to  obtain  with  suflEicient  accuracy  either  the  strength  of  the 
works  or  the  character  of  thfe  ground  around  them,^ 


The  following  day,  April  2,  Hooker  wrote  to  Stanton : 

I  send  you  our  last  advices  from  Richmond.  The  papers  contained  but  little 
news.  Lieutenant-General  Longstreet  [himself]  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  night  before  last.  It  is  reported  that  his  command  is  returning.  .  .  .  Why 
is  not  the  Second  Regiment  New  Hampshire  Volunteers  on  its  way  back  !* 

It  looked  as  if  the  IX  Corps  was  not  a  sufficient  attraction  to  keep 
Longstreet  away  from  Lee.  But  the  following  letter  from  Peck,  dated 
April  4,  put  a  new  face  on  the  matter: 

.  .  .  My  information  from  various  sources  has  been  that  Longstreet  had 
within  20  or  30  miles  of  this  place  [Suffolk]  15,000  [men],  and  15,000  along  the 
railway  this  side  of  Petersburg,  which  he  could  concentrate  [at  an  intermediate 
point]  in  12  hours,  and  I  was  advised  from  headcpiiirters  [Fort  Monroe]  a  few 
days  since  that  one  of  our  spies  had  a  list  of  the  regiments  and  the  strength,  and 
they  amounted  to  28,000.  .  ,  . 

Ever  since  my  arrival  the  enemy  has  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  an 
army  [Federal]  would  attempt  this  route,  and  they  have  watched  very  closely.' 

The  expectations  expressed  in  the  following  letter  of  Lieutenant 
Henry  Ropes,  20  Mass.  Volunteers,''  dated  March  31,  were  perhaps 
shared  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac : 

...  it  appears  likely  that  our  corps  [II]  will  remain  to  cover  this  front  and 
conceal  our  movement  from  the  enemy,  in  whatever  direction  the  army  goes.  .  .  . 


>  W.  ft.,  107,  p.  999 

*  The  2  N.  H,  had  been  furloughed  to  go 
home  aiid  oarrj'  an  election  for  the  Repub- 
lican party.  It  did  not  return  until  after 
the  campaign  {Hist,  of  the  2d  Regiment  of 
N.  fL  Vol  Infantry,  by  M.  A.  Haynea,  pp. 
152,  153). 

'•  The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  March  25, 
diRCussidjL'  the  stratefTic  deployment  of  the 
Federal  annies,  said :  "Another  great  army 
is  now  threatening  our  oommunieations,  dis- 
tributed between  Suflfolk  in  Virgrinia*  and 
New  Berne  in  North  Carolina;  it  uiay 
amount  in  the  whole  to  (50,0(10  men;  anil  is 
intended  to  take  fMissesston  of  the  railroad 
Bomewhere  between  Goldsburo  and  the  Vir- 


{jinia  line,  thus  cutting  our  eommimieation 
with  a  great  port  of  the  Confederacy." 
Goldsboro  and  New  Berne  are  south  of 
Weldon  and  nearer  the  coast.  They  are  not 
shown  on  the  map. 

*  I  shall  take  oocaslon  again  to  quote 
from  this  young  officer's  letters  home,  using 
the  manuscript  copies  deposited  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Military  Historical  Society  of 
Massachusetts,  by  John  C.  Ropes»  Esf|,,  of 
Boston,  the  founder  of  the  society  and  dis- 
tinguished mihtan,'  historian,  and  a  brother 
of  Lieutenant  Ropes.  The  IT  Corps  sus- 
tained a  heavier  loss  than  any  other  at  the 
hattle  of  Fredericksburg,  December  13, 
18ii2.    J.  B.  Jr. 
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On  the  south  side  of  the  Rappahannock  the  planning  for  a  general 
movement  looked  less  to  the  offensive  than  to  the  defensive.  In  answer 
to  two  letters  from  General  Trimble  proposing  an  attempt  in  force  on 
the  Federal  camp  at  Falmouth,  Lee  wrote  on  the  8th  of  March : 

...  I  know  the  pleasure  experienced  in  shaping  campaigns  and  battles 
according  to  our  wishes,  and  have  enjoyed  the  ease  with  which  obstacles  to  tlveir 
accomplishment  (in  effigy)  can  be  overcome.  The  movements  you  suggest  in 
both  letters  have  been  at  various  times  studied,  canvassed  with  those  who  would 
be  engaged  in  their  execution,  but  no  practicable  solution  of  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  has  yet  been  reasonably  reached.  The  weather,  roads,  streams,  pro- 
visions, transportation,  etc,  are  all  powerful  elements  in  the  calculation,  as  you 
know.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  securing  the  provisions,  wagons,  guns,  of  the  enemy,  is 
truly  tempting,  and  the  desire  has  haunted  me  since  December.  Personally  I 
would  run  any  risk  for  their  attainment,  but  I  cannot  jeopardize  this  army. 

I  consider  it  impossible  to  throw  a  trestle  bridge  over  the  Rappahannock  below 
the  Rapidan,  with  a  view  to  a  surprise.  Our  first  appearance  at  any  point  would 
be  the  signal  for  the  concentration  of  their  army,  and  their  superior  artillery 
would  render  its  accomplishment  impossible  without  great  loss  of  life.  A  bridge 
might  be  thrown  over  the  Rapidan  above  the  Germanna  Mills,  and  has  been  con- 
templated. Our  movements  might  be  concealed  until  we  crossed  the  Rappahan- 
nock, but  the  distance  from  there  to  Aquia  is  great;  no  forage  in  the  country; 
everything  would  have  to  be  hauled.  The  route  by  Orange  and  Alexandria  Rail- 
road is  the  most  feasible.  The  bridge  is  passable  at  Rappahannock  Station.  We 
must  talk  about  it  some  time. 

On  the  12th  he  wrote  to  Stuart : 

...  I  have  written  to  W.  H,  F.  Lee  [commanding  cavalry  below  Port  Royal] 
to  be  prepared  to  move  at  short  notice,  and  to  select  one  regiment  to  remain  in 
that  section.  ...  I  will  send  Captain  Johnson  [of  the  Engineers]  up  to  Rapidan 
Station  [Map  1,  sheet  A]  to  see  if  rifle-pits  can  be  constructed  there  to  protect 
the  bridge,  I  think  it  probable  that  a  dash  may  be  made  at  it  to  destroy  it,  in 
connection  with  other  movements.    What  can  you  put  there  to  guard  it  ? 

The  information  from  Falmouth  is  that  the  enemy  will,  as  soon  as  roads  per- 
mit, cross  at  United  States  Ford,  Fahnauth,  and  some  point  helow,  the  attempt  at 
Falmouth  to  be  a  feint.  .  .  . 

I  have  told  Johnson  to  throw  up  some  worlis  at  Gordonsville,  so  that  Major 
Boyle's  men  [posted  there]  might  make  a  stand  against  cavalry.^ 


Under  acts  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  appiication  was  made  by  the 
chief  of  the  Engineer  Bureau  at  Richmond,  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
for  2832  slaves  to  labor  on  the  fortifications  and  complete  them  "within 
the  time  desired  by  General  Lee.^'^ 


»  The  italics  are  mine.    J.  B.  Jr. 


*  Gilmer  to  S«ddoii,  March  4. 
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tbe  16th  of  March^  Lee  wrote  to  Longstreet : 

- 1  tm  led  to  believe  that  none  of  the  army  of  General  Hooker  have  lefi 
mmtj  of  Aquia,  except  the  corps  of  General  Smith/  which  went  to  Newpor^ 
it  it  also  reported  that  it  is  General  Hooker's  intention  to  cross  the  rivei^ 
ivBMB  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  roads  will  permit,  and  that  in  fact  he  hai 
I  wpuitid  orders  to  that  effect  I  am  not  fully  informed  as  to  their  appar* 
,  itrength,  etc.,  on  the  south  side  of  the  James  River,  but  we  should; 
to  concentrate  to  meet  him  wherever  he  should  advance  in  force, 
Bt  indications  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  we  shall  be  called  upon  to 
I  fint  on  the  Rappahannock,  and  I  desire  you  to  be  prepared  for  this 
,  and  make  endeavors  to  keep  yourself  advised  of  the  disposition  and 
\.  ti  the  enemy  on  our  front  for  moving  the  troops  recently  detached 
tak  Corps  [Confederate] ,  or  such  of  them  or  others  as  may  be  neces- 
i  dntction.' 

i  ihe  incursion  of  the  Federal  cavalry  under  Averell  to  be  a 

,  for  a  general  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  by  a 

LsBgstreet,  dated  10:30  p.m.  the  17th,  he  ordered  Hood's  and 

to  return  to  Fredericksburg.     Longstreet  replied 

tfwlSth: 

k  it  would  be  well  to  draw  off  any  portion  of  Pickett's  division  at 
lit  can  not  well  be  taken  from  here  as  long  as  the  enemy  holds  this 
mtar  Richmond.* 

»  day  Lee  learned  that  the  Federal  cavalry  had  recrossed. 
[  Aat  he  had  mistaken  the  character  of  the  enemy's  opera- 
1  the  Adjutant- General  at  Richmond : 

Ttand  Pickett *8  divisions  until  further  notice.    No  infantry 

to  be  crossing.     Cavalry  retiring'.     Stuart  pursuing.     Divi- 

former  or  take  more  convenient  positions.     No  more 


Posey's  brigades  of  Anderson's  division  (j~),  both 
[•f  Mahone,  were  posted  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
At  United  States  Ford  a  detail  of  120  men  was  made 
i|Bdes  to  report  to  Captain  Collins,  Chief  Engineer  of 
bT  Stuart's  staff,  at  Germanna  Ford,  on  the  Rapidan 
of  rebuilding  a  bridge  across  the  river  at  that 
►  ol>ject  of  this  work  was  to  improve  the  communica- 
ljm%  anny  and  Stuart's  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  at 

^  %CI  Hit  Army  of  the  Potomac  for  Newport  News  on  the  10th  of 
%f   Miyor-General  W.  F.  Smith. 
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Culpeper  Court- House ;  and  to  facilitate  a  raid  which  Stuart  was  con- 
templating upon  the  Federal  depots  at  Falmouth.* 

On  the  17th,  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Kelley 's  Ford,  Anderson  wrote  to 
Mahone : 
General: 

I  wish  you  to  place  the  forces  under  your  command  in  the  best  position  for 
checking  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  cross  at  United  States  Pord,  to  examine 
the  river  above  and  below  you  for  some  distance,  and  to  ascertain  whether  any 
practicable  ford  exists.  I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  one,  called  the  Blind 
Ford,*  just  below  the  junction  of  the  rivers. 

If  your  position  can  be  strengthened,  have  all  needful  work  done.  Have  the 
road  repaired.  Learn  aU  that  you  can  about  United  States  Ford.  This  may  be 
effected  by  inducing  one  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  picket  to  come  over  to  exchange 
papers  or  to  trade.* 

Let  me  have  timely  notice  of  any  movement  of  the  enemy.  Keep  up  communi- 
cation with  our  cavalry  picket  at  Ely^s  Ford,  on  the  Rapidan. 

On  the  17th  Longstreet  wrote  to  Lee ; 

...  1  shall  be  ready  to  join  you  with  Hood's  division  at  any  moment,  and 
trust  to  your  being  able  to  hold  the  force  in  your  front  in  cheek  until  I  can  join 
you.* 

One  of  the  criticisms  made  since  the  war  on  the  strategy  of  the 
Southern  generals  is  that  the  Confederate  armies  did  not  generally 
withdraw  from  their  frontiers  so  as  to  realize  the  advantage  of  prolong- 
ing the  Federal,  while  shortening  the  Confederate  lines  of  communica- 
tion. Whatever  might  be  said  for  this  mancEuver  in  an  inland  country, 
as  illustrated,  for  instance,  in  the  campaign  of  Atlanta,  it  offered  no 
such  advantage  on  the  coast.  As  the  Federals  commanded  the  sea,  their 
army  would  supply  itself,  as  Grant's  did  during  the  Wilderness  cam- 
paign, from  its  transports  and  its  advance<l  bases  established  there- 
from. Hence  in  the  plea  which  Longstreet  now  enters  for  a  withdrawal 
from  the  Rappahannock,  and  Lee*s  answer  thereto,  there  is  no  reference 
to  the  Federal  communications. 

Longstreet  wrote  to  Lee  on  the  19th  of  March : 

...  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  prime  necessity  with  us  to  keep  the 
enemy  out  of  North  Carolina  in  order  that  we  may  draw  all  the  supplies  there, 
and  if  we  give  him  ground  at  all  it  would  be  better  to  do  so  from  the  Rappahan- 


*  Magazine  of  Am,  Hist.,  XS,  378.  This 
raidj  it  would  seem,  was  to  be  made,  as  a 
sort  of  counter-offensive,  when  the  Federal 
army  should  advance. 

*  There  seems  to  have  been  a  ford  by  this 
name  just  above  the  junetion  of  the  rivers, 
bat  none  for  some  distance  below.    J.  B.  Jr. 

*  The  following  instruction  was  issued  on 
the  27th  of  February,  from  Hooker's  head- 


quarters, relative  to  cominiinications  under 
fia^  of  truce : 

**>rewspapers  may  be  received;  but  not 
exchanged  except  under  special  approval 
from  these  Headquarters/' 

*  W.  R.,  2G,  pp.  558,  5t)2.  Messages  of 
similar  import  were  sent  on  the  21st  and 
22d  fifc..  26,  pp.  f>2fi,  927,  933). 
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nock.  It  is  right,  as  you  say,  to  concentrate  and  crush  him ;  but  will  it  be  better 
to  concentrate  [first]  upon  his  grand  army  rather  than  on  his  detachments,  and 
then  make  a  grand  concentration  on  the  grand  armyt  If  we  draw  off  from  the 
front  of  his  grand  army  we  ought  to  be  able  to  crush  rapidly  his  detachments, 
and  at  the  same  time  hold  the  grand  army  in  check  as  far  back  [from  Richmond] 
as  South  Anna  at  least,  particularly  while  the  roads  are  so  very  bad,  then  con- 
centrate on  the  grand  army  and  try  and  dispose  of  that,* 

On  the  24th  he  wrote  informing  Lee  that  certain  counties  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  containing  abundant  supplies  for  the  Confederate 
armies,  were  within  the  Federal  lines,  and  representing  that  he  could 
occupy  these  if  he  had  another  division  of  his  corps.* 

Lee  replied  on  the  27 th : 

You  have  about  40,000  effective  men ;  the  enemy  can  bring  out  no  more,*    I 

feel  sure  that  with  equal  numbers  you  can  go  where  you  choose. 

The  latter  statement  is  striking  evidence  of  Lee's  belief  in  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Confederate  troops  over  the  Federal,  and  is  incompre- 
hensible without  an  appreciation  of  his  readiness  to  trust  to  sheer  valor 
for  overcoming  the  advantages  which  inhere  in  the  defensive.  He  went 
on  to  say : 

If  thifi  army  is  furtlier  weakened  we  must  retire  to  the  line  of  the  Annas/  and 
trust  to  a  battle  near  Richmond  for  the  defence  of  the  capital.  It  throws  open  a 
broad  margin  of  our  frontier  and  renders  our  railroad  communications"  more 
hazardous  and  more  difficult  to  secure.  Unless,  therefore,  a  retrograde  move- 
ment becomes  necessary,  I  deem  it  advantageous  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a  distance 
and  trust  to  striking  him  on  his  line  of  advance. 

While  not  strong  enough  to  attack  Hooker  in  position,  he  might 
strike  him  an  effective  blow  on  the  march.  Recurring  to  Longstreet's 
situation,  he  added : 

A  endden,  vigorous  attack  on  Suffolk  would  doubtless  give  you  that  place.  Of 
the  propriety  of  this  step,  you  can  best  judge.  ...  If  operations  in  that  quarter 
should  draw  reenforcements  from  General  Hooker,  more  troops  could  be  spared 
from  this  army.* 

Longstreet  wrote  back  on  the  17th : 

...  I  think  it  utterly  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  move  against  your  posi- 
tion until  the  roads  are  sufficiently  dry  for  him  to  move  around  you  and  turn 


1  W.  R.,  26,  pp.  926,  f)27. 

»  Ih.,  26,  p.  944. 

•  The  Federals  present  for  duty  num- 
bered :  in  southern  Virginia,  un^ler  Dix, 
24,031,  and  in  North  Carolina,  under  Fos- 
ter, 14,671;  total  .^S.702  {W.  R.,  26,  pp. 
573,  576).  Longstreet's  command  niunbered 


at  the  end  of  February  (ante)  43,239  pres- 
ent for  duty. 

*  North  and  South  Anna  Rivers. 

"  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  Richmond 
and  Danville  Railroad,  and  South  Side 
Railroad. 

"  Tf.  J?.,  26,  pp.  943,  944. 
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your  position.  By  reenforcing  here  we  might  destroy  the  enemy  and  get  our 
forces  together  again  in  time  to  resist  him  at  the  Rappahannock.  But  if  we  suc- 
ceed in  destroying  him  here  and  have  to  retire  to  the  Annas  before  we  can  give 
him  a  general  battle,  we  will  accomplish  a  great  deal  and  really  have  the  enemy 
in  a  better  position  for  our  operations  than  the  one  he  now  occupies.^ 

By  this  time  the  information  which  Lee  had  acquired  from  the  skir- 
mish at  Hartwood  Church  seemed  no  longer  reliable.  He  was  doubting 
again  whether  Hooker's  army  or  only  a  fraction  of  it  was  in  his  front. 
On  the  2d  of  April  he  wrote  to  President  Davis : 

.  .  .  their  lines  are  so  closely  guarded  that  it  is  difiRcuIt  to  penetrate  them. 
Their  pickets  [mounted]  are  placed  within  sight  of  each  other,  with  dismounted 
men  in  the  intervals.'  ...  I  have  apprehended,  from  the  jealous  manner  of 
guarding  their  lines  and  the  systematic  propagation  of  reports  of  an  intended 
advance  of  their  armies  on  the  Rappahannock  and  Blackwater  [south  of  the 
James  River],  that  their  object  is  to  deceive  us,  and  that  they  may,  while  intend- 
ing to  act  on  the  defensive,  have  reenforced  other  points  for  offensive  operations, 
but  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  my  suspicions  until  we  are  able 
to  make  some  aggressive  movements.  It  was  with  this  view  that  General  Pitz 
Lee  was  ordered  some  time  since  to  penetrate  General  Hooker's  lines,  and  from 
his  report  I  judge  that  his  whole  army  was  then  in  position. 

Being  on  the  defensive,  Lee  could  afford  to  bide  Hooker  ^s  time  for 
coninieucing  operations,  but  what  if  Hooker's  objective  were  elsewhere? 
Lee  must  try  to  meet  him  or  send  aid  to  those  who  were  to  do  so.  Not 
knowing  Hooker's  designs,  he  replied  to  Longstreet  on  the  2d  of  April: 

.  .  .  unless  General  Hooker  soon  takes  the  aggressive  I  must  endeavor  to  oper- 
ate to  draw  him  out.' 

But  he  had  another  reason  for  thinking  of  taking  the  offensive,  or 
wishing  that  he  could  do  so.  Foreshadowing  the  campaign  of  Gettys- 
burg, he  wrote  on  the  9th  to  the  Secretary  of  War : 

Should  General  Hooker's  army  assume  the  defensive,  the  readiest  method  of 
relieving  the  pressure  upon  General  Johnston*  and  General  Beauregard  *  would  be 
for  this  array  to  cross  into  Maryland.  This  can  not  be  done,  however,  in  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  roads,  nor  unless  I  can  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  provisions 
and  suitable  transportation.    But  this  is  what  I  would  recommend,  if  practicable. 


1  IF.  R.,  26,  p.  950. 

^  This  is  a  mistake  as  to  the  pickets  in 
general.    J.  B.  Jr. 

»  W.  fi.,  26.  p.  9.54. 

*  Commanding  the  Department  of  the 
West,  which  inchidod  a  portion  of  western 
North  Carohna  and  northern  Georgia,  the 


states  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi, and  part  of  the  state  of  Louisiana 
east  of  the  MissiBsippL  River  (TF.  fl.,  36, 
pp.  202,  203,  213). 

*  Coramanding     Department     of     South 
Carolina. 
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Loiigstreet,  returning  to  the  subject  of  withdrawing  from  the  Rappa- 
hannock^ wrote  on  the  3d : 

...  I  have  thought  since  about  January  23  last  (when  I  made  the  same  sug- 
gestion to  you)  that  one  army  corps  could  liold  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock 
while  the  other  was  operating  elsewhere. 

I  cannot  now  appreciate  the  necessity  of  your  retiring  to  the  Annas  in  caae 
you  send  off  more  troops  from  the  Rappahannock.  There  you  are  fortified  on 
the  river  and  on  the  heights;  on  the  Annas  you  would  have  neither.  Besides, 
you  would  lose  morale  and  encourage  the  enemy.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Longstreet's  message  of  the  30th 
ultimo,  the  Federals,  on  the  Annas,  would  be  in  a  better  position  for 
Lee's  and  Longstreet's  operations  than  they  were  in  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock.   He  added  on  the  4th : 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  finish  with  the  operations  in  this  section  in  time  to  join 
you  as  soon  as  the  roads  are  in  condition  for  you  to  operate.' 

Lee  replied  on  the  6th : 

...  I  cannot  say  whether  General  Hooker  will  advance  or  not,  though,  as 
before  stated,  all  the  information  I  receive  from  every  source  goes  to  show  that 
it  is  his  intention  to  do  so,  and  that  he  is  prepared.  It  may  be  a  part  of  their 
general  plan  to  deceive  us  while  reenforcing  their  general  armies ;  but  as  soon  as 
I  can  move  I  will  find  out.  In  the  meantime  I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  weaken 
the  force  here.* 


On  the  7th  Longstreet  wrote  to  Lee : 

I  do  not  propose  to  do  anything  more  than  draw  out  the  supplies  from  that 
countn-  unless  something  very  favorable  should  offer.  ...  If  I  find  that  I  can 
do  no  more  than  haul  off  supplies,  I  shall  hurry  one  of  my  divisions  [Hood's] 
h&ck,  90  as  to  be  within  reach  of  you,  unless  the  force  is  much  stronger  than  you 
suppose  it  to  be,* 

The  remark,  **I  do  not  propose  to  do  anything  more  than  draw  out 
the  supplies,*'  etc.,  was  thrown  out  to  excuse  a  possible  failure  in  of- 
tosive  operations.'^  General  Longstreet  had  set  his  heart  upon  the 
mf«etment  and  capture  of  Suffolk,  for  which  he  had  a  qualified  approval 

The  remark,  *' unless  the  force  is  much  stronger  than  you  suppose  it 


♦Z"  3*    p.  970.     For    Longstreet    to 
8yih^Ajta6paeiV26,p.910. 


*  The  Siege  of  Suffolk,  by  Brevet  Brig- 
adier-General Hagard  Stevens  (manuscript. 
Mil.  Hist.  Soc.  of  Mass.). 

"  Lee  to  Longstreet,  March  27  {ante). 
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to  be,'^  seems  intended  to  make  Lee  responsible  for  the  siege  which 
Longstreet  was  then  earrying  on.  Lee  had  only  sanctioned  **a  sudden 
vigorous  attack  on  Suffolk, ' '  and  that  only  at  the  discretion  of  General 
Longstreet. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  Lee  wrote  to  his  chief  of  artillery  at  Chesterfield 
Station  that  as  soon  as  the  roads  were  sufBciently  improved,  he  might, 
with  advantage,  post  the  artillery  *'in  part,  if  not  the  whole,  abont  3 
miles  west  of  Guiney's  Station,  where  it  would  be  about  equidistant 
from  Port  Royal,  Fredericksburg,  and  United  States  Mine  Ford,  em- 
bracing the  limits  of  the  Rappahannock  within  which  an  attempt  to 
cross  by  the  enemy  may  be  expected/* 

The  italics  are  the  author's.  It  is  important  to  note  this  evidence  of 
Lee's  expectations  as  to  Hooker's  movements.  On  account  of  the  bad 
condition  of  the  roads,  the  artillery  remained  in  its  winter  quarters 
imtil  the  campaign  was  fairly  begun. 

The  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  outpost  duty  was  still  performed 
and  the  habitual  deportment  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  the  march, 
together  with  the  prospect  of  an  early  resumption  of  operations,  caused 
the  following  order  to  be  issued  on  the  10th : 

TI.  .  .  .  Officers  of  outposts  are  expected  to  inform  themselves  accurately  of 
all  events  transpiring  in  their  vicinity,  and  those  whose  fears  magnify  trifling 
squads  into  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  as  richly  deserve  death  as  the  base  wretch 
who  deserts  his  country  *s  flag,  or  his  comrades  in  battle.  It  has  been  too  much  a 
practice,  upon  outposts  and  battle-fields,  to  send  back  reports  and  calls  for 
reenforcements,  founded  upon  imagination  or  the  tales  of  a  frightened  or  cow- 
ardly shirk.    The  fate  of  battle  may  be  changed  by  such  reports. 

III.  Upon  the  march  straggling  must  not  be  permitted.  Corps  commanders 
will  take  effectual  measures  to  prevent  it.  Officers  who  fail  to  prevent  it  in  their 
respective  commands  must  be  relieved  and  sent  to  the  rear,  and  their  names  and 
the  number  of  their  regiments  forwarded  for  publication  in  orders.  Leaves  of 
absence  and  furloughs  must  also  be  withheld  from  regiments  in  whieh  straggling 
is  tolerated.  Drumhead  court-martial,  if  necessary,  can  be  held  for  the  punish- 
ment of  this  class  of  offenders. 

IV.  Corps  and  division  commanders,  and  assistant  inspectors-general,  should 
watch  the  conduct  and  behavior  of  officers  and  men  on  the  march  as  well  as  in 
battle.  Regiments  not  moving  promptly  as  ordered,  permitting  straggling,  or 
where  the  officers  show  a  lack  of  capacity  and  zeal  in  pushing  forward  and  over- 
coming obstacles,  must  be  specially  reported  for  such  neglect,  in  addition  to 
other  measures  that  may  be  taken  by  commanders  in  such  cases  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  discipline. 

Three  days  later  the  following  order  was  issued  by  General  Stonewall 
Jackson  for  the  government  of  his  corps : 


rNSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  MARCH 


vsa 


The  batteries  will  carry  eight  days'  subsistence  for  the  troops  and  their  full 
capacity  of  forage,  at  least  six  days'  grain,  as  much  as  possible  on  the  guns. 

The  general  hospital  for  those  unable  to  move  will  be  designated  by  the  medi- 
cal  director,  who  will  give  all  the  necessary  directions  in  the  premises. 

The  surplus  clothing  of  the  troops,  beyond  the  extra  shirt,  pair  of  socks  and 
drawers  [which  each  soldier  is  to  take  with  him],  should  be  stored  under  the 
supervision  of  the  quartermaster's  department. 

Corps  commanders  will  require  every  serviceable  man  to  march  with  the 
column.^ 


There  was  perhaps  some  encouragement  for  the  Federal  administra- 
tion in  a  report  which  had  reached  Washington  of  a  riot  in  Richmond, 
About  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April  2,  a  crowd  of  about  4000 
women  collected  in  a  park  in  front  of  the  Capitol,  and  clamorously  de- 
manded bread  for  their  starving  families.  President  Davis  appeared 
on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  and  made  a  speech  promising  them  money. 
They  declared  it  worthless  and  drowned  his  voice  with  cries  of 
* '  Bread ! "  "  The  Union  T '  * '  No  more  starvation ! ' '  etc.  The  crowd  then 
proceeded  to  the  general  commissary  depot,  broke  into  it,  and  carried 
off  a  large  quantity  of  stores,  Davis  remarked  that  such  disgraceful 
affairs  were  worse  than  Union  victories.^  At  the  Confederate  War  De- 
partment the  affair  was  thought  serious  enough  to  call  for  the  following 
conomnni  cations : 


Richmond,  April  2, 1863. 
To  THE  Richmond  Press. 
Oenilemen: 
The  unfortunate  disturbance  which  occurred  to-day  in  this  city  is  so  liable 
to  misconstruction  and  misrepresentation  abroad  that  I  am  desired  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  make  a  special  appeal  to  the  editors  and  reporters  of  the  press  at 
Richmond  and  earnestly  to  request  them  t^  avoid  all  reference  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  the  affair.    The  reasons  for  this  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
state  them,  and  the  Secretary  indulges  the  hope  that  his  own  views  in  this  con- 
nection will  be  approved  by  the  press  generally.    Any  other  course  must  tend  to 
embarrass  our  cause,  and  to  encourage  our  enemies  in  their  inhuman  policy. 

Very  respectfully,  etc., 

Jno.  Withers, 

AsBistazit  Adjut&nt-Genera].^ 


^ ".  .  .  the  articles  of  elothiiig'  which 
each  man  was  to  carry  were  Tniimtely  spe- 
cified. It  was  endent  that  in  the  move 
about  to  be  made  wapon -trains  were  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  way  of  capture.  The 
soldiers  likewise  gained  the  impression  that 
more  attention  was  being  paid  to  the  de- 
tails  of    their  necessities,    and    that    their 


commanders  knew  just  how  much  ought  to 
be  expected  of  them"  (Goss,  Recollections 
of  a  Private).  The  event  \s  to  prove  that 
the  commandere  miscalculated  what  their 
men  would  carrv.    J.  B.  Jr. 

*  TF.  E.,  107,  p.  1002. 

«  JK  2fi.  p.  9.58. 
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Richmond,  April  2,  1863. 

I  lyimmb  Comp&ny : 

■B^iiNd  ^  tiie  Secretary  of  War  to  request  that  you  will  permit  noth- 
HiK*  i»  Mm  iwfortTtiiate  disturbance  which  occurred  in  the  city  to-day  to 
— tr lilt  tcllgliph  lines  iu  any  direction  for  any  purpose. 

Very  respectfully,  etc., 

Jno.  Withers, 

A-BsiiitADt  Adjutant-General.' 

KKtettwl  Enqmifi  of  the  4th  made  light  of  the  affair  with  a 
fcl ^fijwr widch  hotokoned  disinj^enuousness.    It  said  in  part: 

■iiill  tt  proilitutea,  professional  thieves,  Irish  and  Yankee  hags,  gallows- 

MH  ill  iMMk  but  our  own,  congregated  in  Richmond  with  a  woman  huck- 

iMr  iMld*  WIliO  buck's  veal  at  the  toll-gate  for  100  and  sells  the  same  for 

^Hftrket,  undertook  the  other  day  to  put  into  private  practice 

%>f  tb«  eommiaBary  department.    Swearing  that  they  would  have 

"ll^nill  id  IpifWUMAt  prioes/'  they  broke  open  half  a  dozen  shoe-stores,  hat- 

ittMli^  ml  HkiMfrilKniMtt,  and  ro]»hed  them  of  everything  but  bread,  which  was 

>.  )^l^iii^  tK«>y  wanttnl  least.  .  .  . 

fl|lllil»Ml€toiM»rHl  Elzey  said  in  a  letter  to  Longstreet: 

f^i^l^  H  IW  e«\utinually  threatened  riots  in  Richmond,  it  would  not  do  to 
«i«^  Ml^  ^  Kbi9\t\  oommnnd  [garrisoning  the  city].' 


The  Jones  arid  Imboden  Expedition 


..,:,.:, T,  ViiHrv  nfap  1,  sheet  A)  was  the  great  granary  of 
;.si  ;i  \\.i3  lh<*  objert  of  the  Confederate  forces  to  control  as 


VNM  V^  it  «l*  ^>OH»ible.    The  lower,  or  northern,  portion  of  the  Valley 

xV4iiMK«t<H)  with  the  open  country  east  of  it  by  the  Manassas  G-ap 

v\>*^i  which  jiHus  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad  at  Manassas 

_  \-4W»ix    Those  two  roads  would  have  been  most  useful  in  transfer- 

%^l^  IW  ^mniuoo  of  the  Valley  to  Lee's  army  could  the  Confederate 

I^K^Iitfllltl  hnv<^  oprtated  them.    But  this  they  were  prevented  from 

il^j^H^  ^y  (^  Kotloral  troops  defending  Washington.    The  Orange  and 

.XW^^iKirin  l\ailrond  was  held  by  the  Federals  as  far  as  Centreville, 

IH^lTi-yiyn  (bnt  point  and  the  Rappahannock  River  the  two  roads  were  a 

IH^  ^  ^lisputtMl  lorritory  which  each  army  could  keep  the  other  from 

^f^W^viiVK'  hut  iinild  not  occupy  itself.    The  Confederate  supplies  going 

tfi^riM  \U«H>»»R»  Oap  to  Rappahannock  Bridge  would  cut  off  the  bend  of 


^  W  « .^  »».  p.  WS. 

%  |fi«|^iuir  t«»  lh«v»(i*  disturbances^  General 
I^UDin  1  wiMlc  t«  tlip  Assistant  Secretary 
«!  IfJir  ^^ii^atfh  of  April  10  previously 


quoted) :  "The  bread  riots  iji  Richmond 
were  gotten  up  by  Union  men,  of  whom 
there  are  &a  many  as  ever." 
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I  railroad  by  leaving  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad  at  Salem  and  going 
by  ordinary  road  over  the  mountain  to  Warrenton. 

lief  erring  to  Milroy,  Lee  wrote  to  W,  E.  Jones  in  the  Shenandoah 

Valley: 

February  2 

I  am  very  anxious  to  expel  him  from  the  Valley^  and  nothing  but  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  General  Burnside's  large  army  (now  commanded  by  General 
Hookerj  and  its  threatened  movements  have  prevented  me  from  detaching  a  por- 
tion of  the  cavalry  of  this  array  to  aid  in  effecting  this  object. 

As  I  think  it  probable  that  General  Hooker  will  not  be  able  to  move  for  some 
time,  should  the  weather  and  roads  not  prevent,  I  wish  now^  to  carry  this  plan 
into  effect.  I  wish  you  therefore  to  be  prepared  with  all  your  available  force  to 
move  at  short  notice  against  the  enemy  in  front,  while  the  forces  from  this  side 
of  the  [Blue]  Ridge  will  gain  his  rear  and  cut  off  his  communications  from 
Martinsburg  and  endeavor  to  destroy  or  capture  the  force  in  Winchester.  I 
hope,  therefore,  you  will  be  able  to  provide  beforehand  subsistence  and  forage 
for  your  troops,  and,  if  possible,  collect  enough  for  2000  men  in  addition,  in  case 
it  should  be  required.  , 

February  13 

,  ,  .  1  have  .  ,  .  directed  General  Stuart,  with  select  detachments  from 
Hampton's  and  Fitz  Lee*s  brigades,  to  cross  the  Blue  Ridge  should  no  unfore- 
seen circumstances  prevent,  and  I  desire  you  with  your  whole  available  force  to 
be  in  readiness  to  join  him.  As  I  cannot  now  detach  any  infantry  from  this 
army,  it  is  hoped,  by  a  combination  of  the  cavalry  with  your  command,  that  the 
enemy's  [ Milroy 's]  communication  with  the  railroad  and  his  depot  of  supplies 
may  be  cut  off,  if  not  destroyed-  .  .  . 

On  the  9th  of  February  Fitzhugh  Lee^s  brigade  broke  camp  below 
Fredericksburg  and  moved  toward  Culpeper  Court- House,  where  on  the 
12th  it  relieved  Hampton's  brigade,  and  assumed  the  duty  of  picketing 
the  Upper  Rappahannock.  Hampton's  brigade  was  detached  to  the 
south  side  of  the  James  River  to  recruit. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  General  Imboden,  commanding  the  Department 
of  Northwestern  Virginia,  wrote  to  General  Lee,  setting  forth  a  plan 
which  he  had  formed  for  operations  to  be  conducted  by  himself,  with  the 
double  object,  first,  of  destroying  the  bridges  and  trestling  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  from  Oakland  to  Grafton,  and,  second,  of  de- 
feating and  capturing  the  enemy's  forces  at  Beverly,  Philippi,  and 
Buckhannon,  enlisting  in  the  Confederate  army  the  young  men  of  that 
section,  and  holding  the  country  long  enough,  if  possible,  to  overthrow 
the  local  government,  of  which  four  fifths  of  the  people,  he  said,  were 
heartily  tired.  "The  movement,"  he  remarked,  "must  be  a  dash  from 
its  commencement  to  its  conclusion,  and  .  .  .  can  not  be  safely  under- 
taken before  about  the  1st  of  April  on  account  of  the  swollen  streams." 
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Xmboden  should  strike  the  railroad  and  apply  themselves  to  its  destruc- 
tion at  the  same  time,  Jones  at  Oakland  and  Imboden  at  Grafton.*  In 
reply,  Lee  wrote  on  the  7th  of  April : 

Two  simultaneous  attacks  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  at  the  points 
proposed  [Oakland  and  Grafton],  will  certainly  increase  the  probabilities  of 
sueeess,  and  facilitate  a  more  complete  destruction  of  the  road.  I  therefore 
agree  to  the  arrangement,  and  assent  to  the  part  to  be  undertaken  by  you.  ,  .  . 

About  the  time  appointed  for  your  departure,  I  will  cause  some  demonstration 
to  be  made  [by  Stuart]  east  of  the  mountains,  which  may  serve  to  fix  his  [Mil- 
roy*9]  attention  upon  his  lines  of  communication,  and  thus  give  you  time  to 
make  your  blow. 

I  feel  it  unnecessary  to  advise  you  that  your  movement  must  be  expeditious 
and  bold,  but  that  you  must  take  every  precaution  agaijist  discovery  and  failure. 
.  .  .  The  utmost  secrecy  in  regard  to  your  expedition  must  be  observed,  and  I 
consider  that  the  collection  of  cattle,  horses,  and  provisions  will  be  of  as  much 
importance  to  us^  and,  under  certain  contingencies,  even  more,  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  railroad.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  what  so  primarily  concerns  us  may 
not  be  neglected.  .  .  . 

At  this  time  Jones  was  at  Lacy  Springs,  and  Imboden  at  Stannton, 
whence  he  moved  to  Shenandoah  Mountain  { Map  1,  sheet  B ) .  We  will 
leave  these  oflScers  and  their  commands  thus  located,  while  we  follow 
the  preparations  and  operations  of  the  opposing  armies.^ 

*  W.  E.,  39,  p,  119. 

*  The  Jones-Iinboden  expedition  will  be  described  in  Chapter  XXIX. 
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OOKER  wrote  on  the  23d  of  March  to  Kelton: 


.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  hereafter  the  permits  to  visit  this 
army  be  restricted  to  absolute  positive  necessity,  and  that  the  permission  hereto- 
fore granted  to  females  is  denied. 

It  is  advisable  that  these  restrictions  be  gradually  introduced  within  the  next 
few  days,  and  not  upon  the  ground  that  anything  is  likely  to  occur  here  requiring 
such  a  course.  It  cannot  be  foreseen  at  what  moment  this  array  wUl  move,  and 
the  action  in  respect  to  the  stoppage  of  travel  heretofore  has  invariably  been 
such  as  to  indicate  to  the  country  pretty  nearly  the  precise  time  of  a  movement. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  soon  stripping  for  the  march.  How 
this  was  done  is  partially  indicated  in  the  following  regimental  order: 

Headquarters  Thirteenth  Mass.  Vols.,  April  1,  1863. 

Company  commanders,  in  accordance  with  previous  orders,  wiU  turn  in  to  the 
A.  B.  Q.  M.,*  on  or  before  11  a.m.,  April  2,  all  wall  tents,  flies,  and  poles,  and  all 
other  surplus  camp  and  garrison  equipage. 

One  shelter  tent  will  be  furnished  to  each  commissioned  officer.'  Transport-a- 
tion  for  line  officers  will  be  furnished  for  five-mess'  kits  only. 

Rations,  cooking  utensils,  and  all  other  appurtenances  of  each  mess  must  be 
properly  packed  in  one  case  not  larger  than  a  hard-bread  box. 

Trunks  will  not  be  carried,  neither  blankets  nor  shelter  tents,  on  wagons. 

Company  books  and  blanks  will  be  weU  packed  in  strong  boxes,  and  distinctly 
marked— the  boxes  to  be  of  the  size  of  company  clothing  books,  and  not  over  five 
inches  deep  in  the  dear. 

The  pHck*mules  will  carry  one  shelter  tent,  two  wool  [blankets]  and  one  rubber 
blanket  for  each  officer,  also  (if  possible)  the  officers'  rations  needed  on  the 
march. 

Transportation  will  be  furnished  for  all  surplus  private  baggage,  under 
eluiffo  of  an  officer  detailed  from  the  brigade.* 

Lee  issued  tlie  following  orders: 

March  21 
With  a  vifw  to  a  resumption  of  active  operations  by  the  Ist  of  April,  the 
«ravv  will  at  once  prepare  for  the  approaching  campaign. 

^  A«4wff  Bnc*d«  Quartermaster. 

»  T%m  oftmi  M  hei«t©fM«  been  allowed 


*  Messes  of  five  members. 

*  Three   Years  in   the   Armtf,  by  C.   E. 
Davis,  Jr.,  p.  197. 
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I.  All  surplus  baggage,  public  and  private,  properly  marked,  will  be  sent  to 
Richmond,  under  charge  of  a  responsible  officer  from  each  brigade.  .  .  . 

II.  No  farther  leaves  of  absence  will  be  given,  to  extend  beyond  the  3 let 
instant,  except  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability,  as  prescribed  in  Regulations, 
or  in  cases  of  extraordinary  urgency. 

IV.  It  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  transportation  of  the  army  to  the 
lowest  limit.  .  .  .  The  commanding  general  regrets  the  necessity  for  curtailing 
the  comforts  of  an  army  which  has  evinced  so  much  self-denial  in  the  endurance 
of  privations,  but  feels  satisfied  that  ready  acquiescence  will  be  shown  in  all 
measures  tending  to  secure  success  and  the  more  speedy  conclusion  of  the  war, 
and  appeals  to  officers  and  men  to  aid  him  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  greatly 
desired  object  by  the  strict  observance  of  orders  and  careful  presenilation  of  the 
property  in  their  hands,  daily  becoming  more  valuable  by  the  difficulty  of  re- 
placing it. 

On  the  23d  of  March  Lee  issued  an  order  for  the  observance  of  the 
27th  of  March  as  Thanksgiving  Day,  in  accordance  with  a  proclamation 
by  President  Davis.^  The  dinners  promised  to  be  short.  Supplies  of 
all  kinds  were  growing  scarcer  and  consequently  dearer.  Acts  passed 
by  the  Confederate  Congress  March  26  and  April  27,  1863,  empowered 
the  government  to  take  whatever  was  necessary  to  the  army,  wherever 
it  might  find  it»  and  pay  for  it  whatever  a  joint  board  appointed  by  the 
President  and  the  governor  of  the  state  shonld  appraise  it  at.  The 
trials  of  the  army  and  the  people  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  these 
drastic  measures  appear  in  the  contemporary'  correspondence  of 
General  Lee  {Appendix  10). 

About  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  April  President  Lincoln  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Hooker  to  visit  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
His  party  comprised,  besides  himself  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  his  youngest 
son  "Tad,'*  Attorney-General  Bates,  Dr.  A.  G.  Henry  of  Washington 
Territory,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  Noah  Brooks.  It 
began  to  snow  furiously  soon  after  the  President's  little  steamer,  the 


*  "Id  obedience  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  of  the  Confederate  States,  setting 
apart  Friday,  the  27th  of  March,  as  a  day 
of  fasting  and  prayer  for  the  nation,  all 
duties  will  be  suspended  on  that  day  in  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  except  such  as 
are  necessary  for  its  safety  and  subsistence. 
Religious  services  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion will  be  performed  by  the  chaplains  in 
their  respective  regiments. 

"Soldiers  I  no  portion  of  oar  people  have 
greater  cause  to  be  thankful  to  Almighty 
God  than  yourselves.  He  has  preserved 
your  lives  amidst  countless  dangers;  He  has 
been  with  you  in  all  your  trials;  He  has 


given  you  fortitude  under  hardships,  and 
courage  in  the  shock  of  battle;  He  has 
cheered  you  by  the  example  and  by  the 
deeds  of  your  martyred  comrades;  He  has 
enabled  you  to  defend  your  country  suc- 
cessfully ajE!:ainfit  the  assaults  of  a  powerful 
oppressor-  Devoutly  thankful  for  His  sig- 
nal mercies,  let  us  bow  before  the  Ix)rd  of 
Hosts,  and  join  our  hearts  with  millions  in 
our  land  in  prayer  that  He  will  continue 
Hie  mercifal  protection  over  our  cause; 
that  He  will  scatter  our  enemies  and  set  at 
naught  their  evil  designs,  and  that  He  will 
i2:raciously  restore  to  our  beloved  country 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  security." 
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lilt  the  Washington  Navy  Yard. 
of  Um  party,  says : 


Noah  Brooks,  de- 


itlMf.  Aud  so  difficult  the  navigation,  that  we  were  forced 
'  lifkt  in  •  little  cove  in  the  Potomac  opposite  Indian  Head, 
the  following  morning  [April  5].     I  could  not  help 
.  |^g(  1^  thpl  Tjhtlii  had  made  a  raid  on  the  Potomac  at  that  time,  the 
\  aMgiBlrAte  of  tlie  United  States  would  have  been  a  very  simple 
;^|^aal  M«ld  Me»  tliere  were  no  guards  on  board  the  boat,  and  no 
MM  ftlia  against  a  surprise.    After  the  rest  of  the  party  bad  re- 
IHUJII^  Iht  Preudcnt,  Dr.  Henry,  and  I  sat  up  until  long  after 
litt  aftddia  aad  discussing  matters,  political  or  military,  in  the 
I M^  way*    During  the  conversation,  after  Dr.  Henry  had  left  us, 
his  voicf  almost  to  a  confidential  whisper,  said:  "How 
,  do  ,vuu  suppose,  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  Charleston  har- 
.   ,  ^  ^  ftrst  intimation  I  had  had  that  the  long-talked -of  naval  attack 
<^gyiir  Wil  to  h*  Uitt<l«*  that  day ;  and  the  President,  who  had  been  jocular 
Jkifiav  tho  evt^ning,  began  despondently  to  discuss  the  probabilities 


>l>^ 


>*j*  iMi friitf^  iir*^  when  t:n  routfi  for  Falmouth,  was  at  Aquia  Creek,  which 
^^->^l  tt^jkl  VMMniing   (April   5],  the  untimely  snow  still  falling.     '*The 
N  M  \MdUHl,  was  ft  village  of  hastily  constructed  warehouses,  and  its 
\\\M\\   with    transports   and   government   steamers;   enormous 
)\«^ultin\lully  running  from  it  to  the  army.  .  .  , 
M  att*^  ^^"  P*^ty  '^^^  provided  with  an  ordinary  freight-car  fitted 
I  benohes,  and  profusely  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting. 
_ii  wW  f^  t'^y  people  aaluted  the  President  with  cheers  when  he  landed 
;^^^ '-^  jUawcr.  awd  with  "three  times  three*'  when  hia  unpretentious  railway 

.w^Mikway.' 


ay 


t%a  wiX*i**  <*'  war  were  visible  all  the  way  from  Aquia  to  Falraouth. 

.    (W^liwmt  olivirinpTS  where  farming  had  been  carried  on»  there  was 

Tv^^^  M  tit  MH>ii  l*ut  half-destroyed  fences,  and  the  roins  of  dwellings 

^?!!]irtu>mrt^  without  any  inhabitants.    At  B' almouth  Station  the  party 

^^  rami  Kv  iw^^  nrnhulaneos  and  an  escort  of  200  mounted  oflRcers.    The 

«t*n*  doiH'  h\  Ueneral  Butterfield, 

,    .,  ..  tH.t  a  fioldier.    He  could  not  critically  inspect  or  test  the 

hicli  he  had  come  to  see.    Nor  was  it  exhibited  to  him 

(0  shinv  its  essential  excellencies  or  deficiencies.    One  might 

,l,.,t  the  army  would  have  shown  itself  off  as  in  battle  or  on 

]y    that  corps  or  divisions  would  have  mancEUvered  against 

,>»*,  dtHplaying  their  proficiency  in  reconnoitering  and  deploy- 

^^^|.jiiig  tiiitl  attacking  and  defending  positions-    Instead  of  that, 

V  't?*'''*'  "I*  ^"  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  *'circus.*'    The  military  exercises  con- 

'^/"l  ^^^^»llv  of  reviews.    The  6th  was  cavalry  day.    The  corps  marched 

^        '  l^f  Stonoman  at  a  walk  and  at  a  trot    Then  the  6  Pa.  (Rush's 

»  }ya»hini/ton  in  Lincoln's  Time,  by  Noah  Brooks,  pp.  45-57. 
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Lancers)  came  alone  on  the  ground  in  column  of  squadrons  at  a  gallop, 
and  elicited  applause  by  its  execution  of  the  useless  evolution  of 
wheeling  at  a  gallop  into  line  and  halting.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  organization  that  showed  that  it  was  capable  of  galloping.  There 
was  no  charging,  no  dismounting  to  fight  on  foot,  no  firing.  The  7tli 
was  devoted  to  a  walk  through  the  camps  of  several  divisions  and  a 
collation  at  the  headquarters  of  General  Sickles,  commanding  the  HI 
Corps.  The  camps  covered  an  undulating  plain,  with  here  and  there  a 
grove  of  trees  in  the  green  of  an  early  Southern  spring.  Arches  of 
evergreens  decorated  with  flowers  were  thrown  at  intervals  over  the 
roadway.  It  did  the  army  good  to  see  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
nation  and  commander-in-chief.  OflBcers  and  men  who  came  in  contact 
with  him  were  impressed  by  his  earnest,  care-worn,  and  kindly  coimte- 
nance,  his  rugged  manliness  and  native  dignity.  As  he  passed  through 
the  camps  the  bands  played,  and  the  men  gave  cheer  after  cheer.  Thou- 
sands of  them  crowded  around  his  horse,  hoping  to  touch  his  hand  or 
hear  his  voice.  These  demonstrations  affected  the  President  deeply, 
awakening  fresh  life  in  his  pale,  anxious  face.  Wherever  he  went  he 
had  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  and  a  warm  * '  God  bless  you  *  *  for  the 
lowest  in  rank  as  well  as  the  highest.  In  the  camps  of  the  Second  Divi- 
sion of  the  V  Corps,  Sykes '  regulars,  the  orphans  of  the  army,  beyond 
the  pale  of  Sanitary  Commission  and  spiritual  salvation— for  they  had 
no  chaplains— the  President's  visit  and  attentions  were  especially  ap- 
preciated.* The  President  was  escorted  by  the  staff  officers  of  the 
corps,  and  the  division,  brigade,  regimental,  and  battery  commanders, 
all  mounted  and  in  full  uniform. 

It  was  at  the  collation  at  General  Sickles'  that  the  Princess  Salm- 
Salm,  the  beautiful  wife  of  the  colonel  of  a  New  York  regiment,  won  a 
wager  and  a  unique  reputation  by  stealing  a  kiss  from  President  Lin- 
coln. Her  example  was  quickly  followed  by  a  bevy  of  female  com- 
panions. Mrs.  Lincoln  was  not  present,  but  of  course  she  learned  of  it. 
The  next  day  it  was  generally  known  in  camp  that  the  President  had 
been  subjected  to  an  unhappy  quarter  of  an  hour  for  allowing  the 
princess  and  other  ladies  to  kiss  him,  and  that  General  Sickles  was 
quite  out  of  favor  with  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

On  this  day,  the  8th,  came  a  joint  review  of  four  corps,  the  11,  III,  V, 
and  VI,  and  the  General  Artillery  Reserve.  The  President  sat  his 
small  but  handsome  black  horse  with  ease,  his  long  legs  hanging  straight 
down,  the  feet  nearly  reaching  to  the  ground.  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit 
of  plain  black  clothes,  with  a  much-worn  black  silk  hat.  His  pale,  sad 
face  contrasted  strongly  with  the  florid  countenance  of  General  Hooker, 
who  rode  by  his  side.^    The  general's  military  seat  and  carriage,  his 

»  Mag.  of  Am.  Hist.,  XV,  195. 

«  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  W.  H.  Ward,  D.D.,  p.  188;  Historij  of  the  Tenth  Regiment  of 

Cavalry,  N.  T.  State  Volunteers,  by  N.  D.  Preston,  p.  64. 
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glitteriiig  uniform  and  equipments,  and  shining  white  horse,  combined 
to  accentuate  the  plain,  somber  appearance  of  the  President.  The 
long  and  tiresome  ceremony  was  followed  by  an  exhibition  given  by  the 
5  N.  Y.  (Duryee  Zouaves)  in  battalion  drill,  quick  and  double  time, 
and  the  manual  of  arms,  and  bayonet  exercise.  In  the  course  of  the 
visit  Hooker  remarked  to  the  President:  **I  have  under  my  command 
the  finest  army  on  the  planet."  He  gave  a  dinner-party  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  which  was  attended  by  all  the  corps  conunanders. 

**I  recall  with  sadness,*'  says  Noah  Brooks,  "the  easy  confidence  and 
nonchalance  which  Hooker  showed  in  all  his  conversations  with  the 
President  and  his  little  party  while  we  were  at  headquarters.  .  .  .  One 
of  his  most  frequent  expressions  when  talking  with  the  President  was 
*When  I  get  to  Richmond,'  or  'After  we  have  taken  Richmond,'  etc. 
The  President,  noting  this,  said  to  me  confidentially,  and  with  a  sigh: 
'  That  is  the  most  depressing  thing  about  Hooker.  It  seems  to  me  that 
he  is  overconfident.'  "* 

On  the  day  after  the  President's  arrival,  Hooker  received  the  follow- 
ing communication  from  O.  V.  Fox,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
It  was  dated  April  6,  8  p.m. 

There  is  reasonable  ground  to  expect  important  news  hourly  from  Charleston 
via  Richmond.  Will  you  be  on  the  qui  vive  for  anything  from  the  enemy  oppo- 
site!* 

On  the  9th  it  was  hallooed  across  the  river  to  Couch's  pickets:  **You 
have  taken  Charleston."  The  news  was  sent  to  Hooker's  headquarters. 
President  Lincoln,  hearing  of  it,  invited  Couch  to  come  up  and  talk  the 
matter  over.  Arriving  at  headquarters,  Couch  was  ushered  into  a  side 
tent  in  which  there  was  no  one  but  Hooker  and  the  President.  His 
entrance  apparently  interrupted  a  weighty  conversation,  for  both  were 
looking  grave.  The  President's  manner  was  kindly,  while  Hooker, 
usually  courteous,  forgot  to  be  conventionally  polite.  The  Charleston 
rumor  having  been  briefly  discussed,  Lineohi  remarked  that  it  was  time 
for  him  to  leave.  As  he  stepped  toward  Hooker,  who  had  risen  from 
his  seat  as  well  as  Couch,  he  said:  **I  want  to  impress  upon  you  two 
gentlemen— in  your  next  fight"— and  turning  to  Couch,  he  completed 
the  sentence— **  put  in  all  your  men.  "^ 

The  report  of  the  capture  of  Charleston  was  a  canard.  The  defences 
were  attacked  on  the  7th  by  Dupont's  fleet  of  ironclads,  but  an  hour's 
engagement  sufficed  to  prove  that  vessels  were  no  match  for  forts,  that 
it  was  useless  to  try  to  carry  the  place  without  the  cooperation  of  a 
land  force.  As  no  such  cooperation  was  possible,  the  attack  was  aban- 
doned. On  the  9th  the  presidential  party  reviewed  the  I  Corps,  made  a 
visit  to  the  XT  and  XII  Corps,  and  embarked  for  Washington. 

'  Waahington  in  Lincoln's  Time,  by  Noah  Brooke,  pp.  51,  62. 

»TTM?..  107,  p.  1001. 

»  General  Conch  in  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civii  Waff  HI,  155. 
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The  President  had  on  the  whole  been  favorably  impressed.  The 
bands  and  banners,  the  tramping  columns,  the  precise  wheels  and 
alignments,  the  streets  of  tents,  the  general  method  and  smartness 
pleased  him.  He  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  soldierly  appear- 
ance of  Schurz's  division  of  the  XI  Corps.^  He  was  delighted  with  the 
great  and  wonderful  improvement  in  the  morale  of  the  army,^  but  he 
saw  nothing  that  demonstrated  the  inurement  of  the  troops  to  march- 
ing, their  proficiency  in  the  duties  of  advance  and  rear  guards,  noth- 
ing that  showed  how  the  army  commander  and  his  corps  and  division 
commanders  would  act  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  how  orders  would 
be  framed  and  transmitted,  ammuuition  supplied,  and  sick  and 
wounded  cared  for.  His  judgment  of  the  tactical  proficiency  of  the 
army,  if  he  formed  any,  must  have  been  based  on  its  appearance  at  re- 
view, and  the  showing  made  by  companies  and  regiments  at  drill.  He 
had  yet  by  bitter  disappointment  to  learn  that  a  collection  of  well- 
drilled  regiments  is  not  necessarily  a  well-trained  army. 

In  the  course  of  his  stay  with  the  army  he  had  sent  for  General 
Averell  and  expressed  great  interest  in  the  fight  which  had  taken  place 
at  Kelley*8  Ford,  inquiring  particularly  about  the  Confederate  Com- 
manders. Averell  told  him  how  the  fight  came  to  pass,  and  showed  him 
the  note  which  he  received  from  General  Fitzhugh  Lee  with  reference 
to  the  Federal  wounded.  Lincoln  put  on  hia  spectacles,  and  read  it 
carefully,  then  he  asked : 

**Were  you  and  General  Lee  friends  f" 

'* Certainly/ '  said  Averell,  "and  always  have  been." 

**  What  would  happen  should  you  meet  on  the  battle-field! " 

**One  or  both  of  us  would  be  badly  hurt,  or  killed." 

After  a  pause  Lincoln  said,  with  emotion : 

**0h,  my  God,  what  a  dreadful  thing  is  a  war  like  this,  in  which  per- 
sonal friends  must  slay  each  other,  and  die  like  fiends !  General  Averell, 
I  wish  you  would  give  me  this  letter  of  Lee's. ' ' 

It  is  said  that  for  a  long  time  afterward  President  Lincoln  carried 
that  note  about  with  him,  and  would  frequently  take  it  out  of  his  pocket 
and  show  it. 

Hooker  had  intended  to  have  Butterfield  escort  the  presidential  party 
back  to  Washington,  but  he  changed  his  mind  and  charged  Sickles  with 
this  act  of  courtesy  in  order  that  he  might  make  his  peace  with  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  Sickles  got  along  very  well  with  the  President,  but  do  what 
he  would,  he  could  not  soften  the  freezing  look  with  which  Mrs.  Lincoln 
met  his  advances.  At  supper  the  President  tried  his  capital  story- 
telling to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  but  without  success.  Turning 
finally  to  General  Sickles,  he  said:  '*I  never  knew  until  last  night  that 
you  were  a  very  pious  man."     Sickles,  taken  aback,  replied  that  he 

•  Waahinffton  m  LincoWs  Time,  by  Noah  Brooks,  p.  51. 
»  Mag.  of  Am.  History,  XV,  195. 
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feared  that  the  President  had  been  misinfornied.  ** Not  at  all/*  said  the 
President,  gravely;  "Mother  [Mrs.  Lincoln]  says  you  are  the  greatest 
Psalmist  in  the  army.  She  says  yon  are  more  than  a  Psalmist,  you  are 
a  Salm-Salmist/*  Mrs.  Lincoln  joined  in  the  hearty  laughter  about  the 
table,  and  forgave  the  general.* 

After  the  departure  of  the  President  the  preparations  for  a  general 
movement  proceeded  with  increased  vigor. 

On  the  13th  of  April  the  Medical  Director  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
ordered  the  establishment  of  division  hospitals  (formed  of  tents)  for 
the  II,  III,  V,  and  VT  Corps  near  Potomac  Creek  Bridge  ;2  for  the  XI 
and  Xn  Corps  near  Brooke's  Station;  and  for  the  I  Corps,  and  the 
Cavalry  Corps,  on  the  Potomac  River  near  the  mouth  of  Aquia  Creek. 
An  officer  of  the  line  was  detailed  to  act  as  quartermaster  and  commis- 
sary for  all  these  hospitals.^^ 

The  commander  of  the  Engineer  Brigade  was  directed  to  have  his 
coomiand  ready  for  a  move  in  any  direction  at  short  notice. 

The  cavalry  pickets,  while  retaining  in  general  the  lines  that  they  had 
held,  were  reduced  in  strength  about  one  half. 

Before  taking  up  Hooker's  plan  of  operation,  let  us  consider  some- 
what in  detail  the  composition  and  strength  of  the  opposing  armies: 


THE  ARMY  OP  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA 

Effective  Strength 


1  Division, 
Anderson 


COMMANDS 

I  Corps,  Longstreet: 

1  Brigade,  Mahone 

2  '^        Posey 

3  '*        Perry 

4  "        Wilcox 

5  '•        Wright 
Artillery,  Hardaway* 

1  Brigade,  Kershaw 

2  '*  Semmes 

3  "  Wofford 

4  **  Barksdale 
ArtUlery,  Cabell » 

Artillery  Reser^^e  (no  chief)    .    . 
Total 


DTFAJ^TRY 

0PPICBR8 
AND  MEN 


-    8,050 


2  Division, 
McLaws 


8,345 


16,395 


ARTTLLERY 

OFFICERS 

AND  MEN    PIK'^^'* 


320 


16 


CAVALEY     TOTAL 

OFFICEBS  OFFICERS 
AND  UEN  AND  MEN 


8,370 


320 

720 

1,360 


16 

36 

68 


8,665 


720 
17,755 


^  A  Biographical  Memorial  of  General 
Daniel  Butterfield,  edited  by  Julia  L.  But- 
terfield,  pp.  161,  162. 

■  The  railrtiad  bridge  across  Potomac 
Creek. 


*  Medical  Recollections  of  the  Armjf  of 
the  Potomac,  by  Jonathan  Letterman,  pp. 
113,  114. 

*  Commanded  also  by  Gamett. 

*  Commanded  also  by  Hamilton. 


^                                            FORCES               ^        13S              ^^^^1 

^^^^^^^^^^V              THE  ARMY  OF  NOBTHEBN  VIRGINIA-Cowtinned                                                          ^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^K                                                                 mFA^TTRY            ABTILLEKY           OAVAUIT        TOTAL                                     ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^M           COU HANDS                               OFFICERS     OFFICERS    prvcss     OFFICERS    OFFICERS                                   ^^^H 

^^^^^^HJ^H^B                                                                ANI>  M£N     AND  MEN                       AKD  MEN     AK1>  MEN                                  ^^^H 

^            n  Corps,  Jackson:                                                                                                                                    ^| 

1  Brigade,  Heth^ 

■ 

2         "         Pender 

■ 

3        '*        McGowan 

■ 

^^^^^       1  DiviaioQ, 

4  '  *        Lane 

5  * '         Archer 

6  "        Thomas 
Artillery,    Walker* 

1  Brigade,  O'Neal' 

2  "        Doles 

""  '^"    1 

^^V            2  Division^ 
^^^K         Bodes' 

3  ' '        Iverson 

4  '•        Colquitt 

5  * '        Ramseur 
Artillery,    Carter       j 

'1  Brigade,  Gordon     ^ 

™    J 

^^^^L            3  DJvisioii, 

2        "        Hoke 

1 

^^^K         Early 

3  "        Smith 

4  '*        Hays 

^Artillery,    Andrews 

"1  Brigade,  Paxton 
2        "        Jones' 

>■     8,276         320         16                      8,596                              ■ 

^^H            4  Division, 

^H                Colston' 

3  "        Warren" 

4  "        Nieholls" 
Artillery,    Jones 

.     6,669         320         16                      6,989 

^^H             Artillery  Reserve,  Crutchfield*    , 

800         40                          800 

^H                 Total 

35.959       2.240       112                     38.199 

^H            General  Artillery  Reserve,  Pendleton                     480         24                          480 

^^H               Cavalry      (1  Brigade,  Fitzhugh  Ijce"! 

^H              Division,    J  2       "        W,  H.F.Lee  L                  320         16       4,138        4,458 

^^H                Stuart        Artillery,  Beckhftin 

^^^1                  '  Commanded  also  by  Brockenbrough.                *  In  the  absence  of  Colston,  permanent 

^^^B                  *  Commanded  also  by  Pe^ram.                         commander;  commanded  also  by  T.  V.  Wil- 

^^H                  *  In   the   absence   of   Rodes,   permanent      liams  and  by  Browu. 

^^H              commander;  commanded  also  by  Hall.                  '  In  the  absence  of  Trimble,  permanent 

^^H                  'In  the  abifienoe  of  D.  H.  Hill,  perma-      commander. 

^^H              nent  commander.                                                       ^  Commanded  also  by  J.  M.  Wilhams. 

^^H                  "  Commanded   also   by   G^arnctt   and  by          •  Commanded  also  by  Alexander. 

^^^H              Yandeventer. 
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THE  ABMY  OP  NOKTHEKN  YTRQINIA-Continued 

SUMMARY  DTFANTEY  ARTILLKEY  OAVAJ.RY        TOTAL 

COMMANDS  OPPrCKRS     OFFICERS    piECES     O^^'l^ERS    OFyiCKRS 

AND  MEN      AND  MKN  AND  MEN     AND  MEN 

I  Corps 16,395       1,360         68  17,755 

II  Corps 35,959       2,240       112  38,199 

General  Artillery  Reserve  ....  480         24  480 

Cavalry  Division 320         16       4,138         4,458 

Total 52,354      4,400       220       4,138       60,892 

This  table  is  baseil  mainly  upon  the  return  of  the  Anny  of  North- 
ern Virginia  for  the  month  of  March,  1863.*  There  is  no  cor- 
responding return  for  April,  1863.  The  figures  stand  for  effective 
officers  and  men,  and  include  about  1500  recruits  supposed  to  have 
joined  during  the  month  of  April. ^  The  strength  of  the  Confederate 
artillery  can  not  be  determined  solely  from  the  official  records.  The 
author  has  supplemented  what  information  he  could  gather  therefrom 
with  the  results  of  inquiry  among  ex-officers  of  the  Confederate  artillery 
regarding  the  number  of  pieces.  Where  the  personnel  was  not  other- 
wise to  be  determined,  he  computed  it  on  the  basis  of  20  officers 
and  men  to  a  piece.*  The  author  is  assured  by  Mr,  Kirkley,  of 
the  War  Records  office,  that  the  numbers  given  in  the  abstract^ 
for  Stuart's  cavalry  division  do  not  include  Jones'  brigade,  in  the 
Valley;  that  they  stand  for  three  brigades:  Hampton's,  which  was 
absent  recruiting,  and  W.  H.  F.  Lee's^  and  Fitzhugh  Lee's.  Hampton's 
brigade  numbered  five  regiments  and  those  of  the  two  Lees  ten.  The 
abstract  gives  Stuart  but  twelve  pieces  of  artillery.  During  the  cam- 
paign he  had  sixteen,  as  appears  from  the  reports  of  various  com- 
manders.*^ Deducting  240  officers  and  men,  for  twelve  pieces  of  artillery, 
from  the  6967  officers  and  men  present  for  duty  in  the  division,  as  given 
in  the  abstract,  and  taking  %  of  the  result,  we  have  4138  officers  and 
men  for  Stuart's  two  brigades  of  cavalry.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  is  only  the  personnel.  It  does  not  represent  the  number  of 
serviceable  horses,  or  number  of  mounted  men,  or  effectives.  Three 
fourths  of  the  number  of  men,  or  about  3000,  would  be  a  liberal  estimate 
of  the  number  of  effective  cavalrymen  in  Stuart's  command  on  the  Bap- 
pahannock.  The  Confederate  brigades  and  divisions  were  generally 
designated  solely  by  the  names  of  their  commanders.  They  are  num- 
bered in  the  foregoing  table  for  convenience  of  reference  and  notation. 

>  W.  R.,  40,  p.  696.  *  For  official  authority,  see  W.  E.,  39,  p. 

*Thi8  g-ain  \&  ^v^n   as  about  3500  by  789  (Oreranization  of  the  Army  of  Northern 

Greaeral  Alexander  {Memoirs,  p.  322),  and  Virg:inia),  also  reports  of  chief  of  artillery 

as  4000  by  Colonel  Henderson  (StitnewaU  and  of  artillery  comnaanders,  same  volume. 

Jackson,     IT,     508).       General  Longfstreet  ♦  W.  R.,  40,  p.  696. 

gi%'es  it  as  possibly  1000  {From  Manassas  "  lb.,  39.  p.  794. 
to  Appomattox^  p.  328). 
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The  two  divisions  of  Longstreet's  corps  (Anderson *s  and  McLaws*) 
were  commanded  directly  by  General  Lee.  Both  Federal  and  Con- 
federate returns  commonly  give  in  separate  columns  the  officers  and 
men  Present  for  Duty,  from  whom  men  on  Extra  Duty  (teamsters,  etc.), 
the  sick,  and  the  officers  and  men  in  arrest  or  in  confinement,  are  ex- 
cluded. The  Federal  returns  give,  in  addition  to  the  Present  for  Duty, 
the  officers  and  men  Present  for  Duty  Equipped,  The  Confederate  re- 
turns give  nothing  that  exactly  corresponds  to  the  latter,  but  give  a 
column  of  Total  Effective  Present, 

The  statement  of  Present  for  Duty,  being  compiled  in  the  same  way 
in  both  of  the  opposing  armies,  is  the  best  standard  for  their  numerical 
comparison  according  to  the  records.  But  to  get  nearer  to  the  fighting 
strength,  I  have  obtained  the  figures  resulting  from  the  deduction  of 
certain  non-combatants.  The  term  Present  for  Duty  Equipped  is  de- 
fined to  be  *' those  officers  and  men  who  are  actually  available  for  the 
line  of  battle  at  the  date  of  the  regimental  report,"^  and  the  term  Total 
Effective  Present ^  or  Total  Effective^  to  be  the  "total  enlisted  men  pres- 
ent, less  sum  of  enlisted  men  sick  and  on  extra  duty.'**  The  first  of 
these  definitions  was  not  strictly  observed,  if  indeed  it  was  adopted,  at 
the  time  of  the  campaign  of  Chancellorsville.  In  Hooker *9  tri-monthly 
return  for  April  30  we  find  the  Provost  Guard  included  in  tMs  category, 
while  the  Engineer  Brigade  and  Signal  Corps,  to  whom  the  definition 
would  better  apply,  are  not. 

The  Aggregate  (officers  and  men)  Effective  Present  can  be  obtained 
with  practical  accuracy  by  adding  the  officers  Present  for  Duty  to  the 
Total  Effective.  According  to  the  definition  above  given  for  Total 
Effective^  the  Confederates  included  in  their  effective  strength  the 
officers  and  men  in  arrest  or  confinement.  They  did  not,  nor  did  the 
Federals,  include  them  in  the  Present  for  Duty.  The  return  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  for  March*  gives  the  Effective  Total 
as  exactly  etjual  to  the  Men  Present  for  Duty,  though  the  table 
given  in  Chapter  IV  of  this  volume  shows  1222  officers  and  men  In 
Arrest  or  Confinement.  During  the  period  covered  by  this  narrative 
the  number  of  Present  for  Duty  Equipped  was  generally  about  ten  per 
cent,  less  than  the  number  of  Present  for  Duty,  and  the  Effective  or 
Effective  Presetit  (officers  and  men)  about  equal  to  the  Present  for 
Duty.  Henceforth  in  this  work,  numbers  expressing  the  strength  of 
bodies  of  troops  in  personnel  stand  for  officers  and  men  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery.  Effective  or  Present  for  Duty  Equipped,  accord- 
ing as  the  forces  are  Confederate  or  Federal.  In  a  statement  like 
**5000  men  with  16  pieces  of  artillery'*  the  word  men  includes  officers 
and  men  of  artillery  as  well  as  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  To  determine 
the  latter  without  the  artillery,  deduct  about  20  men  for  each  piece. 

^  W.  R„  40,  p.  320.  » lb.,  45,  p.  947.  »  71..,  40,  p.  696. 
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THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC 
Effective  Strength  (Present  for  Duty  Equipped) 


OOMSiANDB 

I  Corps,  Longstreet : 
^  ^  (1  Division,  Wadsworth 

I  Corps,         U         -  Robinson 

Reynolds    Ls        '*         Doubleday 

{1  Division,  Hancock 
2        "         Gibbon 
3         "         French 
Artillery  Reserve,  Kirby 
f  1  Division,  Bimey 
■12        **        Berry 

Whipple 


WFANTRY  ARTnLERY 

OFFICERS    OFFICERS 


ANn  MEN    AND  MEN 


II  Corps, 
Conch 

III  Corps, 
Sickles 


V  Corps, 
Meade 


fl  Division,  GrifBn 


VI  Corps,     J  2 

Sedgwick  1  3 

^4 


Sykes 
'*         Humphreys 
Division,  Brooks 
Howe 
* '         Newton 
**         Burnham 
rl  Division,  Devens 

XI  Corps,     1  2        '*         von  Steinwehr 
Howard    1  3        "         Schurz 

^  Artillery  Reserve,  Sehirmer 

XII  Corps,  I  1  Division,  Williams 
Slocum      ^2        *'         Geary 

General  Artilleiy  Reserve,  Graham 
'1  Division,  Pleasonton 

2  "        AvereU 

3  "         Gregg 
Reserve  Brigade,  Buford 
Reserve  Regiment  (6  Pa.), 

Morris 
Artillery  Reserve, 

Robertson 

Provost  Guard,  Patrick  ...... 


Cavalry 
Corps, 
Stoneman 


PIKCKS 


CAVALRY        TOTAL 

OFFICERS    OFFICERS 
AND  MEN    AND  MEN 

60 »  60 


I   16,782 

1,061 

51 

65 

16,908 

.   15,907 

977 

48 

9 

16,893 

1  17,568 

1,153 

60 

18,721 

1  14,867 

857 

42 

100' 

15,824 

I  22,427 

1,136 

54 

104 

23,667 

y     12,170 

757 

36 

50 

12,977 

1   12,929 

521 

28 

13,450 

320 

1,290 

56 

1,610 

462         28       11,079 »       11,541 


1,868         254         10 


95  2,217 


ToUl 113,838       8,468       413       11,562       133,868 


1  In  HookePs  return  ( W.  B,,  40,  p.  320) 
the  eavalry  attached  to  his  headquarters  as 
gnards  and  orderlies,  or  escort,  is  not  re- 
ported as  Present  for  Duttf  Equipped,  or 
"available  for  the  line  of  battle,"  while  that 
attached  in  tJje  same  capacity  to  the  head- 
quarters of  his  corps  eoramaiiders  is.  I  can 
see  no  good  reason  for  this  distinction,  and 
have  accordingly  included  Hooker's  escort 


(Companies  E  and  I,  6  Pa.  Cav.)  in  my 
figures  for  the  Present  for  Duty  Equipped 
(see  Histort/  of  Pennjtt/lvania  VolunteerSf 
by  S.  P.  Bates.  IV,  1002). 

'  Hist  or  if  of  Pennstflvania  Volunteers, 
by  S.  P.  Bates,  IV,  1002. 

'  According  to  retuni  of  April  10,  the 
latest  available  (IF.  ii.,  40,  p.  320). 
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This  table  is  based  upon  the  return  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  for 
April,  1863.^  The  figures  stand  for  officers  and  men  Present  for  Duty 
Equipped.^ 

As  in  the  table  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  the  cavalry  is  given 
in  number  of  men.    The  Federal  cavalry  could  mount  about  11,000  men. 

The  foregoing  tables  give  with  satisfactory  accuracy  the  strength  of 
the  larger  units  of  both  armies  at  the  beginning  of  operations.  But  as 
the  operations  proceed,  deductions  have  to  be  made  on  account  of  losses. 
Unfortunately,  the  tables  in  the  official  records  do  not  give  the  losses 
from  day  to  day;  they  give  them  only  for  the  whole  campaign,  which 
may  be  considered  as  lasting  from  the  28th  of  April  to  the  6th  of  May, 
both  dates  inclusive.  The  daily  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing 
may  be  gathered  in  a  small  number  of  cases  from  the  reports  of  com- 
manders. The  data  afforded  by  these  cases  the  author  has  compiled 
into  a  table  and  used  as  a  basis  for  the  calculation  or  estimation  of 
losses  of  the  three  classes  mentioned  from  day  to  day  {Appendix  12). 
But  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  are  not  all  the  losses  that  may  de- 
serve consideration.  The  effective  strength  of  an  army  marching  and 
fighting  for  seven  days  is  diminished  more  or  less  by  the  loss  or  dete- 
rioration of  arms  and  equipment,  by  sickness,  and  by  straggling  and 
skulking,  detected  as  such  and  consequently  not  included  in  the  missing, 
to  say  nothing  of  possible  arrests  and  confinement  for  punishment,  or 
of  formal  transfers  from  combatant  to  non-combatant  branches  of  the 
service.  The  most  reliable  figures  as  to  the  numbers  taken  into  action 
are  reports  based  upon  roll-calls,  held  immediately  before  the  action, 
but  such  figures  are  very  rare.  Here  and  there  in  the  official  records 
commanding  officers  report  the  numbers  that  they  took  into  action,  but 
without  indicating  how  the  numbers  were  arrived  at.  These  statements 
the  author  has  tabulated  as  a  basis  for  calculating  or  estimating  the 
effective  strength  from  day  to  day  {Appendix  13).  There  are  then  two 
ways  of  determining  the  effective  strength  for  a  particular  engage- 
ment. One  is  to  take  the  figures  from  the  returns,"*  and  deduct  the 
losses  incurred  between  the  dates  of  the  returns  and  the  engagement 


^  W.  R.,  40,  p.  320. 

*  For  official  authority  see  Organization 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ( W.  fl.,  39,  p. 
156).  I  have  taken  the  batteries  as  given 
in  the  foreraontioncd  statement,  and  deter- 
mined—generally from  ofHcial  reportvS*  hut 
always  from  pood  authority  — the  number 
of  pieees  composing  thera.  It  will  be  seen 
that  my  total  is  somewhat  greater  than  that 
given  in  the  abstract  of  return  on  p.  320 
of  Vol.  40  of  the  War  Records.  Mine  dif- 
fers only  by  one  piece  from  that  given  by 
General  Hunt,  the  Chief  of  Artillery,  in 


his  report  (ib.,  39,  p.  252).  The  con- 
siderable disparity  between  my  total  and 
that  of  the  abstract  of  return  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  the  army  retnni  was 
compiled  from  regimental  and  battery  re- 
turns made  up  some  time  before  the  com- 
pilation, while  my  total  is  determined  from 
reports  corresponding  in  date  to  the  com- 
pilation. The  composition  of  the  units  of 
artillen,'  and  their  assijGmments  in  both 
armies  are  given  in  Appendix  11. 
'  W.  R.,  40,  pp.  320,  COa. 
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bv  Return.    Its  inaccn- 

the  engagement. 
corps  and  divisions;  those  for 


iMonU  only  for  the  whole  campaign. 

tb»  method  by  Report,  is  based  upon 

MliMiiililkttrcoiBinanders  as  to  the  number  of 

c»M^tt  {Appemdix  13),    Such  reports  being 

:i^^Ct^ie9t9  is  obtained  by  generalization  from 

inaccuracy  of  this  method  is  doe*  not 

lO,  but  also  to  the  disposition  of  com- 

itportis  to  minimize  the  numbers  that  they 

k<o«t  ifteeurate  figures  obtainable  are  perhaps  a 

'»<jd  by  these  two  methods.    For  the  purpose 

">**tbod  by  return  is  generally  preferable, 

otherwise  indicated.* 

tion  and  efficiency  of  the  Army  of  the 

>j  r.Kuore  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 

ii»  tot  the  preparation,  the  army  made  rapid  utridea 
lid  MMrcde,  and  early  in  April  was  in  a  condition  to 
AtHtas.  Its  ranks  had  been  filled  by  the  return  of 
.  d  by  feelings  of  confidence  and  devotion  to  the  cause, 
•)<  army,  and  one  well  worthy  of  the  republic. 


» i^ws  of  the  strategic  situation  were  substan- 
v\i  by  Halleck  to  Burnside  and  to  Hooker.  They 
^.  ^^-^dent  himself  on  the  11th  of  April  in  the  form 
asH-audum : 

:uii  m>w  with  the  enemy  directly  ahead  of  us,  there  is  no 
;K^hmond;  and  consequently  a  question  of  preference 

the  reg'imenta  of  infantry  averaged  in  the  larger  units 
1  indicated  in  the  foHowingr  table  (J.  B.  Jr.) ; 

Army  of  Northern  Virffinia 
405  men  I  Corps : 

:J60      "  1  Division 383  men 

120     "  2        "  452    " 

;ii)0     "  rt  Corps: 

r)20     «  1  Division 405  men 

450     "  2        **  439     « 

140     «  3        "  414     « 

433     "  4        "  233     " 

Army 409     " 
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between  the  Rappahannoek  route*  and  the  Jameg  river  route  is  a  contest  about 
nothing.  Hence  our  primary  object  is  the  enemy's  army  in  front  of  us,  and  is 
not  with  or  about  Richmond  at  all,  unless  it  be  incidental  to  the  main  object. 

What  then  ?  The  two  armies  are  face  to  face,  with  a  narrow  river  between 
them.  Our  communications  are  shorter  and  safer  than  are  those  of  the  enemy. 
For  this  reason  we  can  with  equal  powers  fret  him  more  than  he  can  us.  I  do 
not  think  that  by  raids  toward  Washington  he  can  derange  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  at  all.  He  has  no  distant  operations  which  can  eall  any  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  away;  we  have  such  operations  which  may  call  him  away,  at 
least  in  part.  While  he  remains  intact,  I  do  not  think  we  should  take  the  dis- 
advantage of  attacking  him  in  his  intrenehments,  but  we  should  continually 
harass  and  menace  him,  so  that  he  shall  have  no  leisure  nor  safety  in  sending 
away  detachments.    If  he  weakens  himself  then  pitch  into  him.* 


Assuming  that  tlie  enemy  did  weaken  himself,  and  that  Hooker 
did  ''pitch  into  him/*  what  was  to  be  accomplished t  What  was  Lin- 
coln's **  general  idea"f  It  was  simply  to  score  a  victory  and  thereby 
encourage  the  war  party  at  home  and  discourage  the  intervention,  or 
recognition,  party  abroad.    Beyond  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  look. 

Though  the  roads  were  hardly  practicable  for  artillery  and  wagons, 
Hooker  believed  that  the  time  had  come  for  operations  to  commence ; 
that  the  army  was  in  condition  to  march  on  the  enemy.^  His  plan  was 
communicated  to  the  President  in  the  following  letter: 

Camp  near  Falmouth,  Va.,  April  11,  1863. 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

After  giving  the  subject  my  best  reflection,  I  have  concluded  that  I  will  have 
more  chance  of  inflicting  a  heavier  blow  upon  the  enemy  by  turning  his  position 
to  my  right,  and  if  practicable,  to  sever  his  communications  w4th  Richmond,  with 
my  dragoon  force  and  such  light  batteries  as  it  may  be  advisable  to  send  with 
him.  I  am  apprehensive  that  he  will  retire  from  before  me  the  moment  I  should 
succeed  in  crossing  the  river,  and  over  the  shortest  line  to  Richmond,  and  thus 
escape  being  seriously  crippled.  I  hope  that  when  the  cavalry  have  established 
tlipmselves  on  the  line  between  him  and  Richmond,  they  will  be  able  to  hold  him 
and  check  his  retreat  until  I  can  fall  on  his  rear,  or,  if  not,  that  I  will  compel 
him  to  fall  back  by  the  way  of  Culpeper  and  Gordonsville,  over  a  longer  line  than 
my  own,  with  his  supplies  cut  oif.  The  cavalry  will  probably  cross  the  river 
above  the  Rappahannock  Bridge,  thence  t^J  Culpeper  and  Gordonaville  and  across 
the  Aquia  [Richmond  and  Fredericksburg]  Railroad,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hanover  Court-House.  They  will  probably  have  a  fight  in  the  vicinity  of 
Culpeper,  but  not  one  that  should  cause  them  much  delay  or  embarrassment.  I 
have  given  directions  for  the  cavalry  to  be  in  readiness  to  commence  the  move- 
ment on  Monday  morning  next  [April  13] .  While  the  cavalry  are  moving  I  shall 
threaten  the  passage  of  the  river  at  various  points,  and  after  they  have  passed 


^  By  water  to  Urban  a,  on  the  Lower 
Rappahannock,  and  thence  overland  to 
Richmond. 


*  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  J.  G>  N'icolay  and 
John  Hay,  VII,  90. 

« Hooker,  Rep.  of  Com.,  IV,  113. 
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To  deliver  the  foregoing  letter  to  Lincoln,  Butterfield  was  sent  on  a 
special  mission  to  Washington.  Incidents  of  the  interview  between 
the  President  and  Hooker ^s  chief  of  staff  on  this  occasion  are  related 
in  A  Biographical  Memorial  of  General  Daniel  Btdterfield,  edited  by 
Julia  Lorillard  Butterfield,  pp.  153  et  seq. ;  and  in  the  History  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  by  J,  H.  Stine,  pp.  329,  325.  If  they  are  correctly 
presented,  Butterfield  was  at  this  time  thoroughly  informed  as  to 
Hooker's  plan,  and  discussed  it  freely  with  Lincoln,  but  not  in  the 
presence  of  any  one  else.  The  President  signified  his  approval  of 
Hooker's  plan  by  the  foIlowLug  telegram  of  12: 10  a.m.,  April  12: 

Your  letter,  by  the  baud  of  General  Butterfield,  is  received,  and  will  be  con- 
formed to.  The  thing  you  dispense  with  [detaching  a  force  from  Washington  in 
the  direction  of  Warrenton]  would  have  been  ready  by  midday  to-morrow. 

Hooker  expected  that  if  Lee  was  cut  off  from  Richmond,  or  abandoned 
it,  he  would  take  that  place  himself.  But  why  should  not  Lee,  while 
Hooker  was  doing  this,  throw  himself  upon  the  latter 's  communications 
with  the  North!  To  provide  for  this  contingency,  Hooker  was  to  have  a 
million  and  a  half  rations,  over  ten  days  *  supply  for  his  army,  on  board 
lighters ;  these  were  to  be  towed  by  gunboats  down  the  Potomac  and  up 
the  Pamunkey,  so  that  his  advance  should  not  be  impeded  by  the  loss  of 
his  land  communications,  nor  by  slowness  in  the  movement  of  his  trains.* 

»  Hooker  to  Colonel  Boss,  Feb.  28,  1864,  in  B.  and  L.,  lU,  223; 

lb..  Rep.  of  Com.,  IV,  145. 
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ORDERS  FOR  STONEMAN 

river.  To  divert  suspieion  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  have  word  given  out  that  you 
are  in  pursuit  of  [W.  E.]  Jones'  guerillaB,  as  they  are  operating  extensively  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  in  the  direction  of  Winchester. 

He  further  suggests  that  yon  select  for  your  place  of  crossing  the  Rappahan- 
nock some  point  to  the  west  of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  which  can 
only  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  as  they  are  found  on  the  arrival  of 
your  advance.  In  the  vicinity  of  Culpeper  you  will  be  likely  to  come  against 
Fitzhugh  Lee's  brigade  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  about  2000  men,  which  it  is 
expected  that  you  will  be  able  to  disperse  and  destroy  without  delay  to  your 
advance  or  detriment  to  any  considerable  number  of  your  command. 

At  Gordonsville  the  enemy  had  [has]  a  small  provost  guard  of  infantry,  which 
it  is  expected  you  will  destroy,  if  it  can  be  done  without  delaying  your  forward 
movement.  From  there  it  is  expected  that  you  will  be  able  to  push  forward  to 
the  Aquia  and  Richmond  Railroad,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Saxton's 
[Hanover]  Junction,  destroying  along  your  whole  route  the  railroad  bridges, 
trains,  ears,  depots  of  provisions,  lines  of  telegraph  communication,  etc.  The 
general  directs  that  you  go  prepared  with  all  the  means  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  work  effectually.  As  the  line  of  the  railroad  from  Aquia  to  Richmond  pre- 
sents the  shortest  one  for  the  enemy  to  retire  on,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  enemy  may  avail  himself  of  it  and  the  usually  traveled  highways  on  each 
side  of  it  for  this  purpose,  in  which  event  you  will  select  the  strongest  positions, 
such  as  baiiks  of  streams,  commanding  heights,  etc.,  in  order  to  check  or  prevent 
it,  and,  if  unsuccessful,  you  will  fall  upon  his  flank,  attack  his  artillery  and 
trains,  and  harass  and  delay  him  until  he  is  exhausted  and  out  of  supplies.  Mo- 
ments of  delay  will  be  hours  and  days  to  the  army  in  pursuit.  If  the  enemy 
should  retire  by  Culpeper  and  Gordonsville,  you  will  endeavor  to  hold  your 
force  in  his  front,  and  harass  him  night  and  day  on  the  march  and  in  camp 
unceasingly.  If  you  can  not  cut  off  from  his  columns  large  slices,  the  general 
desires  that  you  will  not  fail  to  take  small  ones.  Let  your  watchword  be,  fight, 
fight,  fight,  bearing  in  mind  that  time  is  as  valuable  to  the  general  as  the  rebel 
carcasses.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  rebels  to  oppose  you  with  more  than 
5000  sabers,  and  those  badly  mounted,  and— after  they  leave  Culpeper— without 
forage  or  rations;  keep  them  from  Richmond,  and,  sooner  or  later,  they  must  fall 
in  our  hands. 

The  general  desires  you  to  understand  that  he  considers  the  primary  object 
of  your  movement  the  cutting  of  the  enemy's  connections  with  Richmond  by  the 
Fredericksburg  route,  checking  his  retreat  over  those  lines,  and  he  wishes  to 
make  everything  subservient  to  that  object.  He  desires  that  you  keep  yourself 
informed  of  the  enemy's  whereabouts  and  attack  him  wherever  you  find  him. 
If,  in  your  operations,  any  opportunity  should  present  itself  for  you  to  detach 
a  force  to  Charlottesville,  which  is  almost  unguarded,  and  destroy  the  depot  of 
supplies  said  to  be  there,  or  along  the  Aquia  Railroad  in  the  direction  of  Rich- 
mond, to  destroy  the  bridges,  etc.,  or  the  crossing  of  the  Pamunkey  in  the  direc- 
tion of  West  Point,  destroying  the  ferries,  felling  trees  to  prevent  or  check  the 
crossing,  they  will  all  greatly  contribute  to  our  complete  success.  You  may  rely 
upon  the  general  being  in  connection  with  you  before  your  supplies  are  ex- 
hausted.   Let  him  hear  from  you  as  often  as  necessary  and  practicable. 
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A  liri(fa<I<»  of  infantry  will  march  to-morrow  morning'  at  8  o'clock  for  Kelley'a 
Ford,  wiUi  oiic  battcrj-  and  a  rcKinu'm  hi  ilic  rtiitr*!  States  and  Bauks'  Fords,  to 
tfirontcn  and  liold  ItioNc  [dacpN. 

It  df'Viilvi'N  njMiri  you,  ifriHTnl,  to  lako  ttic  tnitiative  in  the  forward  movement 
of  tlim  Kraud  aniiy,  luul  on  you  and  your  iiuble  command  must  depend  in  a 
tfn'At  rmuutun*  th<*  extent  and  hrillinncy  of  our  success.  Bear  in  mind  that 
onh'rity,  audacity,  and  n*iM)luti<»n  art*  everything  in  war,  and  especially  is  it  the 
mine  with  I  lie  command  you  havr  and  th»'  enterprise  upon  which  you  are  about 
(o  eiiiimrk. 

'Vhv  ffist  of  all  tbis  is  tliat  the  cavaliy  corps  is  to  cross  the  Rappa- 

tinti)ii>ok  nbox'O  Um  milroad  bridge*  aud  operate  against  the  eommunica- 

llouii  ruiii  r\^KourtH>«  of  Um  MMiiiy,  and  against  his  inarchiD^  columns. 

Thv  inMrtiolUMiz^  n«Ulive  to  ikit  latter  are  based  upon  the  expectation 

Umt  tlio  o«ouiy  vriU  ^^tr>Nlt  us  Sloiieman  proceeds  with  the  destruction 

of  Hw  Kk>bmomi  Kn^^^rkk^mrg  and  Potomac  Railroad,  and  will 

divtol  bk  Marob  aitte*  tavard  Bacbnond  or  toward  Gordonsville.    If 

lawafd  RklundaA,  ^^aawa  will  be  in  position  to  oi^pose  him  in  front ; 

if  h^wani  l)iM\K\a$vilK  W  i^  if  possible,  to  place  himself  across  the 

¥4M>«ay  V  ftr^ai,  aiid  if  a«4.«  ba  bang  on  his  tiank  and  rear.    While  in  re- 

"^"-^"^  K^  tiwii^^ii»  wwtkaCiiHnlilliOD  is  expected  to  precetje  the  operation 

.<^>^'4»iiMiL  la  fHUfwl  %i  baqpartanee  demolition  is  suhordinated  to 

IMa^tv^^Mik  ^^Ktfijryi llN«a  tkaaa Richmond/'  said  Hooker,  ''and  sooner 

ar  kHr  Unq^  wasi  Ml  la  awr  Inads.*'    How  was  a  cavalry  corps  that 

tbanMI  afiilbawba«aia«9afMila«aaier  more  than  10,000  efifectives  to 

I.^^N|^  aa  anwcr  *'Jtiiwni»t4  M  f^aan  901,000  to  80,000  men  from  going  where 

H  tllinai  la;;  aai4  bN#a  ^wti^  baaiplliy  the  enemy  from  Richmond  to  make 

lli>aitlll%NI»llitbiMatl^ib»iLWIiy  of  the  Potomac?    Hooker  may  have 

barilaNiaraiabalbiaiia^fMMlHaBLbat  it  is  hard  to  believe  that,  if  he  had, 

b^mttWIaM^bawif^ttiimtiUjlMatothem. 

^?brinm<aiaiNlWKmafc^$^»aaaMai*^  operations  would  be  a  blow  in  the 

IW  <»aiV  IflUHlit^ilHaawall^  t»r  taaunmitcation  between  Stoneman  and 
Itl  lllT|'WWi1>i|l^||liLLli|iL,  l^lLi.-  [Hooker]  hear  from  you  as  often 
«9iaM4aMil9*^liiA^fllH|JM|^^   Wbat  if  it  should  not  be  practicable  for 

t    In  that  case  he  could  not  expect 

latt«^r  until  the  army  and  the  cavalry 

**  says  the  letter, ' '  ui)on  the  general  being 

r  supplies  are  exhausted.'*    How  soon 

.  I  pivscribe  the  amoimt  of  supplies  to 

if  rt^piircd  the  ]>ack-train8  to  be  loaded 

^.  ^i  tivopcr  to  carry  on  his  horse  not  less 

-MU'h  more  as  shall  be  judged  x>ractica- 

.  .;"    It  also  provided  that  the  animals 

^n^  date  as  the  men.    The  expedition  may 


aK  b^t  >^  JkMAi^ 
"W>  '•W  ^W  X^HW 
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therefore  be  considered  as  supplied  for  a  period  of  from  eight  to  ten 
days— a  long  time  to  be  possibly  without  news  or  instructions  from  army 
headquarters. 

Neither  Hooker's  order  nor  Stoneman's  circular  makes  any  reference 

to  subsisting  off  the  country.     Stoneman  was  to  decide  for  himself 
whether  he  should  fraction  his  command  or  keep  it  united. 
The  following  force  of  cavalry  was  to  remain  with  the  army: 

Of  the  First  Division— the  commanding  general  (Pleasonton),  the  2d  brigade 

(Devin),  and  the  battery  (Martin), 
Of  the  Third  Division— the  1  Pa.  of  the  2d  brigade. 

As  diminished  by  the  deduction  of  this  force  and  the  dismounted  men, 
the  cavalry  corps  marched  on  the  13th  to  Morrisville  (21  miles).  It 
numbered  9895  cavalrymen  and  22  guns  manned  by  427  artillerymen:^ 


Cavalry  Corps— Stoneman 

First  Division,  1st  brigade  (8  111.,  3  Ind.,  8  and  9  N.  Y.) -Davis. 

Second  Division — Averelh 

1st  brigade  (1  Mass.,  4  N.  Y.,  6  0.,  1  R.  I.)  —Sargent. 

2d  brigade  (3,  4,  and  16  Pa.)  —Mcintosh. 

Battery  A,  2  tJ.  S.  (horse  artillery)- Tidball. 
Third  Division— Gre^g. 

1st  brigade  (I  Me.,  2  and  10  N.  Y.)— Kilpatrick. 

2d  brigade  (12  III.,  1  Md.,  1  N.  J.)-Wyndham. 
Reserve  Brigade  (1,  2,  5,  and  6  U.  S.)— Buford. 
Reserve  Regiment  (6  Pa.  Lancers)- Rush, 
Corps  Artillery  (horse)— Robertson. 

Batt«ry  B  and  L,==  2  U.  S,-Vincent. 

Battery  M,  2  U.  S.- Clark. 

Battery  E,  4  U.  S.— Elder. 

The  command  had  with  it  six  days'  rations  and  five  days*  short 
forage,  carried  on  the  horses  or  on  pack-mules  or  in  a  wagon-train 
which  was  to  accompany  the  column  during  the  first  two  days.  An 
extra  supply-train  of  275  wagons,  carrying  three  days'  rations  and 
three  days'  short  forage,  was  sent  by  the  chief  quartermaster  of  the 
army  (Lieutenant- Colonel  Ingalls)  to  Bealeton.  The  command  was 
thus  provided  with  nine  days'  subsistence  and  eight  days*  short  forage. 

The  only  force  available  to  oppose  it  was  four  regiments  of  W.  H.  F. 
Lee*s  cavalry  brigade^  and  a  portion  of  Stuart's  horse  artillery.    The 


*  W.  fl.,  39,  p.  1067. 

'  Formed  by  the  consolidation  of  two  de- 
pleted batteries, 

'  2  N.  Ca.,  5,  9,  and  13  Va.  The  10  and 
15  Va.  of  this  brigade  were  detached;  the 


former  was  near  Beaver  Dam,  on  the  Vir- 
ginia Central  Railroad,  and  the  latt«r  on 
the  Lower  Rappahannock  below  Freder- 
ic ksbuig. 


I 


hMinock  t  ^lil»  f^wmm  ^1^  tt  •^tJBtk  t»*iiN  [13Ui],  aid  faDow  down 
Ike  sontk  W]^  tT  ttift  taft;  Mi  ciw>  Ml  ^y^  aHiij*b  fivee  set  with 
the  [Mkiiit  of  TnTirring  uid  F^«cflHB\i  Favd,  at  vUeh  pdoft  CdamA  Dstis  wiD  be 
with  the  he^  «f  hii  li^ili  i^  MB  M  CBlwFi  Dmi  opem  vp 
ti<m  with  thcKthieeavMdnBi,  he  vaitroB  with  the  wtefeefhkWgBde,  and 
turn  B«v«riT  FoctI,  wh(i«  GcMtml  ATcreU  viU  be  with  the  heed  of  his  division. 
General  Ai««D  wiB  ef«ai  with  hk  ditwon  at  Beverly  Ford,  foUowed  by 
General  Gftf^  with  hb  diTinon.  General  Baford.  with  hie  Beeerve  Brigade,  will 
erosB  at  the  ford  ia  the  Tieimty  of  the  Rappahaniioch  railroad  brid^  sLmulta- 
neonsly  with  Qtnieral  ATwelL  Ai  aoon  as  General  Axerell  and  General  Buford 
are  acToes  the  riv^r  and  both  have  famed  their  eommands  a  short  distance  be- 
yond the  river,  Averell  will  pnsh  on  to  Culpeper  Court-Honse,  keeping  to  the 
right  of  the  railroad,  if  p<»Bble  to  tranoport  his  artillery,  or  if  there  is  no  road 
leading  along  the  right  and  near  the  railroad,  then  by  the  nearest  road.  Gregg 
will  cross  the  river  as  aoon  after  Averdl  aa  possible,  and  follow  him  well  closed 
up  on  his  rear. 

If  there  should  be  a  route  practicable  for  artillery,  and  nmning  parallel  to 
the  route  pursued  by  Averell,  Buford  will  follow  it,  provided  it  does  not  lead  too 
far  to  the  lt*ft.  If  thei«  is  no  such  route,  the  artillery  of  Buford  will  be  sent  to 
the  r«ar  of  Gregg,  and  the  Reserve  Brigade  will  march  through  the  country,  irre- 
spective of  roads,  keeping  at  such  distance  from  Averell  as  to  give  room  for 
Averell  to  form  his  division  front  into  line  of  battle.  Averell  will  move  on  in  the 
direction  of  the  cneniy,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  mile  or  so  this  side  of  Culpeper 
Couri-IIouae.  In  oaae  Averell  comes  upon  the  enemy,  Gregg  will  form  his  divi- 
lat  onoe,  and  hold  it  in  readiut'sa  to  move  to  the  right  of  Averell 's  division, 
,  Buford  will  act  looking  to  tho  loft,  and  Davis  will  endeavor  to  turn  the 

»  W.  n.,  40,  T>.  202. 

•  In  lb*  olTlciiil  publication  tbia  word  rt'ftds  the:  it  should  evidently  read  three.    J.  B.  Jr. 
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enemy's  left  flank.  If  the  enemy  is  encountered!  he  will  be  attacked  at  once  and 
with  the  utmost  vigor,  potiring  in  upon  him  every  available  man,  excepting  a 
limited  reserve  in  each  command. 

Colonel  Rnsh,  commanding  Lancers  |6  Pa.],  will  report  in  person  at  daylight, 
April  15,  to  the^e  headquarters,  for  special  service. 

The  major-general  commanding  expects  to  be  kept  informed  of  all  that  may  be 
deemed  by  commanding  officers  as  important,  and  commanding  officers  will  keep 
themselves  posted  as  to  what  is  transpiring  on  their  right  and  left. 

Corps  headquarters  will  be,  after  to-night,  with  headquarters  Gregg's  division, 
until  further  orders. 


The  night  of  the  13th  was  quite  cokl.  lu  spite  of  the  heavy  frost, 
Stoneman  *s  cavalry  bivouacked  without  fires,  and  consequently  without 
sleep. 

The  following  commumcation  was  addressed  to-day  (13th)  to  the 
commander  of  the  XH  Corps,  and  one  of  the  same  tenor  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  III  Corps : 

A  large  portion  of  General  Stoneman 's  cavalry  force  have  gone  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Shenandoali  Valley,  and  will  be  absent  some  days.  Your  infantry 
pickets  must  be  vigilant  and  strong,  as  they  will  have  no  cavalry  force  of  any 
account  to  rely  upon. 

It  does  not  appear  whether  this  dispatch  was  intended  to  be  inter- 
ceptedj  but  seems  well  adapted  to  deceive  in  case  it  should  be.  However 
this  may  have  been,  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  near  Culpeper  Court-House,  received 
information  in  the  course  of  the  night  from  Jjieutenant  Payne— com- 
manding the  famous  company  of  the  4  Va.  Cavalry  known  as  the  Black 
Horse  Cavalry— that  the  Federal  cavalry  and  artillery,  in  heavy  force, 
were  moving  up  from  Fredericksburg  in  the  direction  of  Kelley's  Ford.* 
Lee  reenforced  the  picket  at  the  ford  with  a  company  of  sharpshooters 
and  awaited  developments. 

The  Federal  movements  for  effecting  a  passage  were  then  in  progress. 
Davis  took  up  the  march  for  Sulphur  Springs  at  11  p.m.,  and  marched 
on  through  the  night.  Buschbeck  not  having  come  up,  Buford  was  sent 
with  his  brigade  and  a  battery  of  horse  artillery  to  Kelley 's  Ford,  where 
he  was  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the  morning  as  a  diversion  in  favor 
of  Davis.  It  was  contemplated  that  the  14th  would  be  consumed  by  the 
movement  of  Davis'  brigade  down  the  river,  and  that  the  crossing  of 
the  remainder  of  the  corps  and  the  pack-train  would  take  place  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th. 

On  the  14th,  a  clear,  fine  day,  the  cavalry  proceeded  to  Bealeton,  on 
the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad,  about  6  miles  from  Morrisville 
(Map  6).    Here  its  wagons  were  unloaded  and  sent  back  to  Morrisville. 

1  W.  B.,  39,  p.  86. 
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At  daylight  General  Buford  made  a  demonstration,  as  ordered,  at 
Kelley's  Ford,  which  had  the  desired  effect  of  drawing  the  greater  part 
of  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  brigade  from  Culpeper  to  Kelley's  Ford.  Davis 
crossed  the  river  at  Sulphur  Springs  and  Freeman's  Ford,  and  marched 
for  Beverly  Ford.  His  brigade  numbered  about  1500  men.  To  avoid 
unnecessary-  delay  in  crossing  the  river,  an  attempt  was  made  to-day  to 
force  it  without  the  cooperation  of  Davis'  brigade.  Gregg's  division 
went  to  the  Rappahannock  Bridge,  leaving  Averell's  division  and  the 
artillery  at  Bealeton.  The  position  at  the  river  was  examined,  and  it 
was  found  that  a  small  body  of  the  enemy  was  strongly  posted  on  the 
opposite  side  to  dispute  the  crossing,  a  part  at  the  far  end  of  the  bridge, 
the  remainder  in  a  blockhouse  and  a  line  of  rifle-pits  beyond  the  bridge. 
While  two  companies  forded  the  river  below  the  bridge  under  a  sharp 
fire,  three  companies  charged  across  the  bridge,  and  after  a  slight  skir- 
mish with  the  men  in  the  blockhouse  and  line  of  riBe-pits,  went  back 
across  the  river.  Gregg  then  examined  Beverly  Ford,  and  finding  the 
south  bank  occupied  by  dismounted  men,  posted  two  squadrons  opposite 
them  on  the  north  bank,  and  went  into  camp  between  Bealeton  and  Rap- 
pahannock Station. 

A  determiued  effort  on  the  part  of  General  Gregg's  command  could  not  have 
failed  to  secure  the  passage  of  his  division  at  the  railroad  and  at  Beverly  Ford ; 
and  success  at  these  points  would  have  caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  Confed- 
erates at  Kelley's  Ford.' 


Buschbeck's  brigade,  ordered  to  take  post  at  Kelley's  Ford,  arrived 
there  about  3  p.m.  to-day.  One  of  its  regiments  (29  N.  Y.)  was  detached 
to  Rappahannock  Station  to  guard  the  bridge  and  the  train  which  was 
thought  to  be  at  that  point.  The  following  letter  from  Stoneman's  chief 
of  staff  was  on  its  way  to  Buschbeck : 

The  major-general  commanding  desires  that  as  soon  as  the  cavalry  shall  have 
croned  the  river  to-morrow  momingr,  yon  direct  the  regiment  of  your  brigade 
now  at  the  Rappahannock  railroad  bridge  to  rejoin  you  at  KeUey's  Ford.  After 
it  fia>i  joined  you,  you  will  send  one  regiment  back  to  Morrisrille,  to  guard  your 
right  and  rear  and  protect  the  wagon-train  which  will  be  left  at  that  point.  At 
early  dawn  to-morrow  morning  [15th]  the  major-general  commanding  desires 
you  to  make  a  vigorous  demonstration  at  Kelley's  Ford,  so  as  to  induce  the 
enemy  to  believe  that  you  intend  crossing  at  tliat  point.  Extend  your  pickets 
well  down  the  river,  so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  crossing  below  and  cutting 
you  off. 

At  4  p.m.  Buford 's  brigade  and  battery  withdrew  from  Kelley's  Ford 
and  went  into  camp  probably  near  Gregg's  division,  between  Bealeton 
Station  and  Eappahanuock  Bridge. 

1  Campaigns  of  Stuart's  Cavalry,  by  McClellan,  p.  222.    See  also  History  of  the  10th 
Regiment  of  Cavalry,  N.  f.  State  Volunteers,  by  N.  D.  Preston,  pp.  68,  69. 
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The  following  dispatch  was  received  in  Washington  at  10:20  a.m. : 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac,  April  14,  1863. 
Postmaster,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Major-General  Hooker,  comiuauding  tliis  army,  would  like  to  have  the  entire 
mails  of  to-day  from  his  army  detained  twenty-four  hours  in  your  office,  if  you 
can  do  so  with  propriety.  He  has  very  urgent  reasons  for  making  this  request, 
as  you  may  readily  imagine.    Inform  me  whether  or  not  you  will  comply. 

RUFUS  ljJGMiL£, 
Colonel  And  QuartermaBter.^ 

At  9 :  20  p.m.  on  the  13th  Hooker  telegraphed  to  Halleck : 

If  it  is  deemed  of  importance  to  keep  open  the  telegrapli  communication  to 
this  point,  it  will  require  that  a  regiment  of  cavalry  be  sent  from  Washington  to 
patrol  and  guard  the  line  no  Occociuan  to  Dumfries.  My  cavalry  have  other 
duties  that  will  prevent  their  attending  to  this.  The  force  should  be  sent  without 
delay. 

This  dispatch  was  received  at  9 :  35  and  answered  at  10 :  45  as  follows  :^ 

I  do  not  think  that  the  safety  of  Washington  depends  upon  the  maintenance 
of  communication  with  your  army,  but  I  think  it  is  your  duty  to  maintain  your 
communications  with  Washington,  and  to  keep  the  War  Department  advised  of 
all  your  movements  and  intended  movements.  You  therefore  have  my  orders  to 
keep  up  snch  communications. 

At  7 :  30  a.m.  on  the  14th  the  Secretary  of  War  received  the  following 
dispatch  of  the  same  day  from  Hooker:^ 

1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  copies  of  my  telegram  to  Major-General 
Halleck  [9:20  p.m.,  April  13,  and  his  reply  thereto,  10:45  p.m.,  April  13],  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  these  be  laid  before  the  President  of  the  United  States 

without  delay. 


The  President  took  the  part  of  Hooker  and  caused  Halleck  to  reply  at 
11a.m.:* 


*  The  author  wrote  to  the  Postmaster- 
General  for  infomiation  as  to  the  action 
taken  on  this  dispatch,  and  received  the 
following  answer : 

".  .  .  the  Postmaster  at  Waahmgton  in- 
forms me  that  there  are  no  records  in  his 
ofRce  to  show  that  any  reply  was  made  to 
the  dispatch  mentioned,  hut  he  learns  from 
employees  who  were  in  llie  office  at  the 
time,  that  su(*h  requests  to  hold  mail  were 
not  infrefjueiif-  It  is  probable  that  the  tele- 
gram was  complied  with  without  any  record 
beinp  made  of  the  fact." 

'  The  hours  are  taken  from  the  Heport  of 


the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War 
(TV,  214).  The  dispatch,  it  seems,  was  re- 
peated on  the  14th  (ib.,  p.  215). 

''  The  War  Records  give  the  hour  as  7:50 
p.m.,  which  is  in  ^11  probability  erroneous. 
The  hour  is  a.m.  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  {IV, 
214). 

*  The  War  Records  give  the  hour  as  11 
p.m.,  which  is  in  all  probabihty  erroneous. 
The  hour  is  a.m,  in  the  Report  of  tke  Com- 
mittee on  (he  Conduct  of  the  War  (IV, 
21.')),  fi-om  which  the  text  is  taken. 
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From  the  Rappahannock,  if  he  should  meet  with  no  unusual  delay,  he  will 
strike  the  Aquia  and  Richmond  Railroad  on  the  night  of  the  second  day  [17th]. 

Meanwhile  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  keep  the  enemy  up  to  their  works  in  my 
front,  and  if  they  should  fall  hack,  shall  pursue  with  all  the  vigor  practicable. 

Up  to  date  last  nigfit  the  enemy  appeared  to  have  no  suspicions  of  our  designs. 

This  morning  I  can  see  nothing  from  the  storm. 

I  am  rejoiced  that  Stoneman  had  two  good  days  to  go  up  the  river,  and  was 
enabled  to  cross  it  before  it  had  become  too  much  swollen.  If  he  can  reach  hia 
position  fon  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  Railroad],  the  storm  and  mud 
will  not  damage  our  prospects.  ,  .  . 

Alas  for  these  fond  hopes  and  fair  promises.  The  heavy  rain,  which 
Bet  in  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  consequent  rapid  rise  of 
the  river,  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  crossing.  Rush's  Lancers  reported 
to  the  corps  commander  at  daylight,  and  received  their  orders  "for 
special  service."  This  regiment  was  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  with 
the  main  command,  and  while  the  latter  did  the  heavy  work  on  Lee's 
eommimications,  was  to  make  a  dash  at  Richmond,  and  by  forced 
marches  rejoin  the  main  command  at  Suffolk  or  Fort  Monroe.  It 
marched  down  to  the  river,  and  finding  it  so  swollen  as  to  be  impassable, 
returned  to  camp.^  Buford  was  at  Rappahannock  Bridge  with  his 
brigade  at  6:30  a.m.,  ready  to  cross.  He  received  orders  to  await 
further  instructions.  But  no  "further  inBtructions*'  came,  except  to 
return  to  camp. 

Bnschbeck  did  not  receive  the  order  for  him  to  make  a  demonstration 
nntil  about  7 :  30  o'clock.  TTaving  heard  no  firing  above,  he  judged  that 
the  cavalry  had  not  attempted  to  cross,  and  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
make  a  demonstration.  So  he  made  none.  He  dispatched  his  adjutant 
to  the  headquarters  of  General  Stoneman  at  Bealeton  ' '  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  affairs  and  to  receive  further  orders,"  and  received  from 
Stoneman  an  order  to  remain  at  Kelley's  Ford,  and  let  the  regiment  at 
Rappahannock  Station  remain  at  that  point  to  guard  the  bridge. 

Davis'  brigade,  which  was  working  its  way  down  toward  the  bridge 
by  the  south  bank,  was  recalled,  and  before  it  finished  crossing,  had  to 
swim  its  horses.  Its  rear-guard  was  charged  by  about  50  cavalrymen. 
One  lieutenant  and  24  men  were  captured  and  several  men  and  horses 
drowned  in  the  rapid  waters.  The  Confederates  sustained  a  loss  of 
1  killed,  2  wounded,  and  6  captured  or  missing.  They  also  lost  20  horses, 
killed,  wounded,  and  captured.*  W.  H.  F.  Lee  explains  this  loss  by  the 
statement  that  the  men  *'were  separated  some  distance  from  their 
horses,  and  being  partially  surprised,  they  had  to  make  their  escape 
without  their  horses,  as  they  were  in  great  danger  of  themselves  being 
captured."^ 

*  Anttah  of  the  6  Pa.  Cavalrtf,  by  S.  L.  Gracey* 

=  IF.  B.,  39,  pp.  8.5,  8«,  88.  '      "  »  Jh.,  39,  p.  86. 
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The  following  comnmnications  went  to  Stoneman  on  the  15th  : 

From  Hooker's  Chief  of  Staff 
.  .  .  The  tenor  of  yonr  dispatches  might  indicate  that  you  were  maoaeDvering 
your  whole  force  against  the  command  of  Fitz  Lee,  numbering  not  over  2000 
men.    The  commanding  general  does  not  expect,  nor  do  your  instructions  indi- 
cate, that  you  are  to  act  from  any  base  or  depot.  .  .  . 

From  Hooker's  Adjutant-General 
.  .  .  As  you  state  in  your  communication  of  yesterday  that  you  would  be  over 
the  river  with  your  command  at  daylight  this  morning,  it  was  so  communicated 
to  Washington,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  crossing  had  been  made  in  advance  of 
the  rise  in  tlie  river.  If  your  artilleiy  is  your  only  hindrance  to  your  advaxice, 
the  major-general  commanding  directs  that  you  order  it  to  return,  and  proceed 
to  the  execution  of  your  orders  without  it.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if 
you  can  not  make  use  of  that  arm  of  the  service,  the  enemy  can  not.  If  it  is 
practicable  to  carrj'  into  execution  the  general  instructions  communicated  to  yon 
on  the  12th  instant,  the  major-general  commanding  expects  you  to  make  use  of 
such  means  as  will,  in  your  opinion,  enable  you  to  accomplish  them,  and  that  as 
speedily  as  possible.  This  army  is  now  awaiting  your  movement.  I  am  directed 
to  add  that,  in  view  of  the  swollen  condition  of  the  streams,  it  is  not  probable, 
in  the  event  of  your  being  able  to  advance,  that  you  will  be  troubled  by  the 
infantry  of  the  enemy. 

Regarding  Stoneman 's  movements  Hooker  telegraphed  to  President 
Lincoln  at  8  p.m. : 

Just  heard  from  General  Stoneman.    His  artillery  has  been  brought  to  a  halt 

by  the  mud,  one  division  only  having  crossed  the  river.^     If  practicable,  he  will 
proceed  without  it.    All  the  streams  are  swimming. 

He  received  the  following  reply,  same  date : 

It  is  now  10:15  p.m.  An  hour  ago  I  received  your  letter  of  this  morning,  and 
a  few  moments  later  your  dispatch  of  this  evening.  The  latter  gives  me  con- 
siderable imeasiness.  The  rain  and  mud,  of  course^  were  to  be  calculated  upon. 
General  S.  is  not  moving  rapidly  enough  to  make  the  expedition  come  to  any- 
thing. He  has  now  been  out  three  days,  two  of  which  were  unusually  fair 
weather,  and  all  three  without  hindrance  from  the  enemy,  and  yet  he  is  not  25 
miles  from  where  he  started.  To  reach  his  point  fon  the  Richmond  and  Fred- 
ericksburg Railroadl  he  still  has  60  miles  to  go,  another  river  (the  Rapidan)  to 
cross,  and  will  be  hindered  by  the  enemy.  By  arithmetic,  how  many  days  will 
it  take  him  to  do  itT  I  do  not  know  that  any  better  can  be  done,  but  I  greatly 
fear  it  is  another  failure  already.    Write  me  often ;  I  am  very  anxious. 

Even  had  Gregg's  division  remained  across,  and  cleared  the  south 
bank  of  the  river,  Stoneman  could  not  have  begun  a  general  movement 
until  about  midnight,  as  it  took  until  then  to  get  the  wagons  unloaded 

'  The  troops  that  crossed  were  Gregg's  division  and  Davis'  brigade.    .1.  B.  Jr. 
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and  their  contents  issued.  By  this  time  Davis  with  his  brigade  was 
within  striking  distance  of  Beverly  Ford.  But  his  cooperation  could 
perhaps  not  be  counted  upon  before  the  morning  of  the  15th.  A  cross- 
ing might  have  been  made,  however,  without  assistance  from  Davis.  It 
should  again  have  been  attempted.  Stoneman  must  have  known  from 
indications  in  the  sky  that  a  storm  was  brewing,  and  before  it  could 
break  and  cause  the  river  to  rise,  he  might  have  forced  the  position  of 
Beverly  Ford  or  Rappahannock  Bridge,  and  got  his  whole  command 
across  the  river.  No  delay  was  caused  by,  or  involved  in,  Davis'  wide 
turning  movement,  as  it  was  accomiilished  by  the  time  the  main  force 
was  ready  to  advance,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  could  hardly 
have  been  earlier  than  it  was— the  morning  of  the  15th.  The  cause  of 
Stoneman 's  tardiness  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  elements,  nor  in  any 
one's  failing  him  under  fire  or  on  the  march,  but  in  his  having  handi- 
capped himself  with  a  column  of  wagons  the  contents  of  which  had  to  be 
transferred  to  pack-mules  before  he  could  cross  the  river.  He  should 
have  packed  his  mules  before  leaving  Morrisville,  and  have  crossed  the 
river  with  his  whole  force  on  the  15th,  ascending  it,  if  necessary,  still 
further  for  a  practicable  crossing.  He  might  have  dispensed  with  the 
supplies  that  he  put  on  his  pack-mules,  and  carried  such  supplies  as  he 
could  in  saddle-pockets,  trusting  to  the  enemy's  country  for  the  re- 
mainder. 

At  the  same  time  that  Stoneman  was  to  cross  the  Rappahannock, 
Jones  and  Imhoden  were  to  start  on  their  raid  to  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,*  Imboden,  who  had  moved  to  Shenandoah  Mountain, 
was  to  proceed  from  there  on  the  15th ;  W.  E,  Jones  was  to  take  up  the 
march  from  Lacy  Spring  about  the  same  time.  Thus,  as  Hooker  was 
coming  out  of  his  winter  quarters  of  his  own  accord,  these  commanders 
were  starting  to  *' draw  him  out." 

With  a  view  to  the  demonstration  which  was  to  fix  Milroy's  attention 
upon  his  communications  while  W.  E.  Jones  and  Imboden  struck  at  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Fitzhugh  Lee  put  his  brigade  in  motion 
(14th)  from  Sperrj^ille  toward  Salem,  on  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad ; 
hut  hearing  that  a  large  force  of  *'  Yankee"  cavalry  was  at  Morrisville, 
preparing  to  cross  at  Kelley's  Ford  and  attack  W.  IL  F.  Lee,  he  aban- 
doned this  movement  and  marched  back  to  Amissville,  where  he  en- 
camped for  the  night.^ 

W.  E.  Jones  received  the  following  dispatches  of  this  day  from  R.  E. 
Lee: 

1 

I  learn  enemy's  cavalry  are  moving  againgt  yon  in  Shenandoah  Valley;  will 
attack  Fitz  Lee  in  passing.    They  have  crossed  at  Rappahannock  Station.    Gen- 

*  Lee  to  W-  E.  Jones,  Maruh  2.5  and  April  7. 

*  Campaigns  of  Stuart's  Cavalry,  by  H.  B.  McClellan,  p.  220. 
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eral  Stuart,  with  two  brigades,  will  attend  [to]  them.    Collect  your  forces  and 
be  on  your  guard. 

2 

The  dispatch  I  sent  you  is  coniiriDed  j  main  body  of  enemy  *8  cavalry  is  mov- 
ing via  Liberty  [north  of  Bealeton  Station,  Map  6]  tx)ward  Warrenton,  with 
the  intention  to  march  into  Shenandoah  Valley  against  you.  General  Stuart,  at 
RappaJtiannock  Bridge,  is  apprised ;  directed  to  join  you.    Be  prepared. 


The   Jones-Imboden   expeditioD 
Jones  wrote  to  W.  E.  Jones : 


was   consequently    suspended.     S. 


I  countermand  the  movement  of  troops.  M^t  an  advance  of  Hooker's  cavalry 
into  the  Valley ;  will  detain  me  here  for  the  present. 

The  late  attempt  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  advance  was  to  have 
been  supported  by  its  naval  auxiliary.  On  the  13th  of  April  Hooker  re- 
quested Ma^aw,  commanding  the  first  division  of  the  Potomac  Flotilla, 
to  send  two  of  his  gunboats  up  the  Rappahannock  as  far  as  Port  Royal 
and  further  if  possible,  having  reason  to  believe  that  the  Confederate 
batteries  below  Port  Royal  had  been  withdrawn.  *'It  is  desired,*'  he 
said,  *'that  your  demonstrations  shall  hold  the  enemy  in  that  vicinity, 
and  keep  them  from  retiring.  If  the  batteries  are  there,  the  purposes 
for  which  you  go  would  be  favored  by  exchanging  a  few  shots  with  them. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  movement  will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible/'* 

On  the  14th  Magaw  wrote  to  Harwood,  commanding  the  Potomac 
Flotilla: 

I  shall  make  an  effort  to  reach  Port  Royal  by  to-morrow  night  (15th).  ...  If 
we  had  some  transports  with  [even]  raw  troops  on  board,  the  enemy's  attention 
might  be  attracted,  but  without  a  cooperating  force,  I  fear  **  General  W.  P. 
[W.  H.  F.]  Lee"  will  laugh  at  U8.> 

On  the  15th  the  U.  S.  ships  Anacostia  and  Dragon  went  up  the  Rappa- 
hannock as  far  as  Briscoe  Mines,  a  distance  of  110  miles,  without  re- 
ceiving any  shots.  Arriving  too  late  in  the  day  to  proceed  with  safety, 
they  anchored  for  the  night.  From  reports  received,  the  conamander 
believed  **that  the  enemy  were  in  strong  force  and  with  heavy  batteries 
from  Port  Tobacco  to  Fredericksburg."  He  consequently  renounced 
the  idea  of  reaching  Port  Royal,  and  to  prevent  being  cut  off,  dropped 
down  during  the  night  below  Leedsburg.  He  did  not  advance  again. 
**I  am  convinced,"  he  said  in  his  report,  "that  squads  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  cross  the  river  above  and  below  Briscoe  Mines  almost  daily.  "^ 

1  Naval  W,  B.,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  pp.  255,  256. 

» 16.,  p.  256. 

» lb.,  pp.  258,  259. 
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The  line  of  cavalry  outposts  from  Falmouth  westward  and  northward 
was  now  dispensed  with,  Devin's  brigade  (pV)  remained  in  camp  rest- 
ing up.  The  brigade  of  the  XII  Corps  at  Dumfries  (^^fj  was  relieved 
by  dismounted  cavalry.  The  1  Pa.  Cavalry,  with  headquarters  at  King 
George  Court-House,  picketed  the  Rappahannock  from  Falmouth  down 
to  Port  Conway,  and  thence  across  country  at  right  angles  with  the 
river  a  distance  of  about  3  miles,  making  occasional  reconnaissances 
beyond  the  picket  line,' 

The  withdrawal  of  the  old  line  of  cavalry  on  the  13th  was  noticed  by 
the  residents  on  the  north  side,  and  probably  by  those  on  the  south 
side,  of  the  Rappahannock  when  they  rose  the  following  morning,  as 
they  had  the  pickets  and  some  of  the  reserves  in  full  view.  On  the  14th 
a  Confederate  picket  called  over:  '*You  need  not  be  so  still;  we  know 
all  about  it ;  you  have  got  orders  to  move. ' '  Lieutenant  Ropes,  20  Mass., 
wrote  home: 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  an  immediate  move,  but  in  what  direction,  no 
one  can  tell. 

The  correspondents  of  the  Richmond  Whi^  and  Richmond  Examiner 
wrote  from  Fredericksburg : 

1 
Report  Bays  that  the  enemy  have  been  massing  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  U,  S. 
Ford  for  several  days  past    Yesterday  and  to-day  considerable  bodies  of  cavalry 
and  immense  wagon-trainB  were  moving  up  the  river,  .  ,  , 

2 

...  It  is  hoped  that  Hooker  will  advance.  His  comiDg  is  anxiously  awaited 
by  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia^  who  now  regard  the  destruction  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  as  a  military  necessity;  and  believing  that  the  war  is  near  its 
termination,  they  desire  to  give  it  a  brilliant  coup  de  grdce.  .  .  . 

It  was  now  understood  in  both  armies  that  Hooker  was  about  to  move, 
but  whether  he  would  try  to  cross  the  Rappahannock,  and  if  so  where, 
were  still  matters  of  conjecture.  In  Lee's  army  it  was  generally  su|)- 
posed  that,  if  he  attempted  a  crossing,  it  would  be  at  or  near  United 
States  Ford.  There  was  not  a  suspicion  of  Hooker's  purpose  of  placin«: 
the  cavalry  corps  on  Lee's  line  of  retreat.  As  has  been  shown,  the 
Federal  cavalry  was  believed  to  be  aiming  at  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

On  the  night  of  the  15th  the  following  conversation  was  carried  on 
across  the  river: 

Confederate:  "Any  signs  of  a  moveT" 

Federal:  "Yea,  we  have  got  eight  days*  rations,  and  expect  to  move  in  a  few 
days.    We  have  three  days'  rations  in  our  haversacks  and  five  in  our  knapsacks." 

»  Hutory  of  the  First  Eeg't  Pa.  Re>iervr  Car.,  by  W.  P.  TJoyd,  p.  4ii. 
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Confederate:  "Where  is  the  move  to  be?" 
Federal: ''Vp  to  the  right."* 


General  Loogstreet  says : 

Long  and  close  study  of  the  field  from  the  Potomac  to  the  James  River,  and 
the  experiences  of  former  campaigns,  made  it  clear  that  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  had  been  drawn  into  a  false  position,  and  it  became  manifest  that  there 
were  but  two  moves  left  open  for  its  spring  campaign:  firsts  by  crossing  the 
upper  fords  of  the  Rappahannock;  secondly,  by  detaching  forces  to  the  south 
side  of  the  James,  and  by  that  route  moving  against  Richmond. 

To  guard  against  the  former,  I  laid  out  lines  for  field  works  and  rifle-pits  cov- 
ering all  approaches  by  the  upper  fords  as  far  as  the  road  leading  from  United 
States  Ford.  From  that  point  the  line  broke  to  the  rear,  crossing  the  Plank 
Road  and  extending  back  half  a  mile  to  command  the  road  from  Chancellors- 
ville  to  Spottsylvania  Court-House.* 

By  "upper  fords'*  Longstreet  meant  the  fords  between  Fredericks- 
burg and  the  United  States  Ford.  The  lines  that  he  mentions  can  not 
be  located  with  any  accuracy,  but,  on  careful  consideration,  seem  to 
have  extended  from  the  vicinity  of  Banks*  Ford  westward  to  the  old 
Mine  Road  in  the  vicinity  of  Childs,  thence  southwestward  to  some 
point  between  Chandler^s  and  Chancellorsville^  on  the  road  to  Ely's 
Ford,  and  thence  southward  toward  the  Plank  Road.  These  lines,  be 
it  observed,  were  not  intrenched;  they  were  only  *'laid  out." 

1  W.  R.,  40,  p.  219. 

*  From  Manassas  to  Appomattox^  pp.  323,  324.    The  italies  are  mine,    J.  B.  Jr. 
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THE  rain  continued  with  short  intervals,  making  the  river  impassa- 
ble, for  about  two  weeks.  The  Federal  cavalry  remained  near 
Warrenton  Junction,  confronted  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  by  W.  H. 
F.  Lee's  cavalry  brigade  and  Beckham's  horse  artillery,  and  on  the 
north  side  by  Fitzhugh  Lee's  brigade,  Mosby's  guerillas,  the  Black 
Horse  Cavalry,  and  a  portion  of  the  2  N.  Ca.  Cavalry. 
W.  E,  Jones  wrote  to  Imboden ; 

There  ia  no  sign  of  the  enemy  in  the  Valley,  News  has  reached  me  from 
Sperryville  just  now,  but  no  tidings  of  the  move  anticipated  [into  the  Valley], 
.  .  .  My  opinion  is,  the  attack  on  the  Valley  has  been  abandoned,  if  ever  enter- 
tained, by  the  enemy.  .  .  , 


R.  E.  Lee  wrote 

To  President  Davis,  April  16 

The  last  dispatches  from  General  Stuart,  dated  yesterday,  report  the  enemy's 
cavalry  north  of  the  Rappahannock,  massed  opposite  Kelley's  and  Beverly 
Fords  and  Rappaiiaiinock  Bridge.  Prisoners  report  they  were  rationed  for 
eight  days.  The  cavalry  were  accompanied  by  artillery  and  wagons.  General 
Stuart  thinks  the  movement  a  feint  to  cover  other  operations.  He  can  learn  of 
no  force  moving  toward  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  thinks  from  the  reports  of  his 
scouts  that  General  Hooker  intends  to  transfer  his  army  to  Whites  Rouse,  on  the 
Paraunkey,  or  to  the  south  side  of  James  River.  My  own  impreasion  has  been 
that  the  movement  was  intended  to  draw  us  to  the  Upper  Rappahannoek,  that 
Fredericksburg  might  be  seized,  and  the  bridges  across  the  river  rebuilt.  I  do 
not  think  General  Hooker  will  venture  to  uncover  "Washington  City  by  trans- 
ferring his  army  to  James  River,  unless  the  force  in  front  of  Alexandria  is 
greater  than  I  suppose,  or  unless  he  believes  this  army  incapable  of  advancing  to 
the  Potomac.  My  only  anxiety  arises  from  the  present  immobility  of  the  army 
[of  Northern  Virginia],  owing  to  the  condition  of  our  horses  and  the  scarcity 
of  forage  and  provisions.  I  think  it  all-important  that  we  should  assume  the 
aggressive  by  the  1st  of  May,  when  we  may  expect  General  Hooker's  army  to  be 
weakened  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  many  of  his  regiments,  and 
before  new  recruits  can  be  received.  If  we  could  be  placed  in  a  condition  to  make 
a  vigorous  advance  at  that  time,  T  tliink  the  Valley  [of  the  Shenandoah  |  could  be 
swept  of  Milroy,  and  the  army  opposite  me  be  thrown  north  of  the  Potomac.  .  .  . 
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P.S.  A  dispatch  from  General  Stuart,  dated  9  p.m.  yesterday,  just  received, 
states  that  the  heavy  rains  and  swollen  streams  have  entirely  arrested  military 
operations  on  the  Upper  Rappahannock. 

To  Cooper,  April  16 

...  1  doubt  whether  General  Hooker  will  be  quiescent.  There  is  some  move- 
ment in  agitation  now  not  yet  developed.  By  the  last  report  he  was  drawing 
rati  one  for  90,000  men.  .  .  .  Making  a  liberal  deduction,  I  should  think  this 
would  give  from  65,000  to  70,000  effectives.' 

To  Seddon,  April  17 

I  am  informed  by  the  chief  commissary  of  the  army  [of  Northern  Virginia] 
that  he  has  been  unable  to  issue  the  sugar  ration  to  the  troops  for  the  last  ten 
days.  Their  ration  consequently  consists  of  %  pound  of  bacon,  18  ounces  of 
flour,  10  pounds  of  rice  to  each  100  men  about  every  third  day,  with  some  few 
pt>U8  and  a  small  amount  of  dried  fruit  occasionally,  as  they  can  be  obtained. 
This  may  give  existence  to  the  troops  while  idle,  but  will  certainly  cause  them 
to  break  down  when  called  upon  for  exertion.  .  ,  .  The  time  has  come  when 
it  is  necessary  the  men  should  have  full  rations.  Their  health  is  failing, 
scurvy  and  typhus  fever  are  making  their  appearance,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
tljcm  to  have  a  more  generous  diet. 

Lientenant  Ropes  wrote  home  on  the  16th : 

.  .  .  The  river  has  risen  tremendously,  say  12  feet.  Roads  muddy,  of  course. 
We  do  not  in  the  least  know  what  to  expect.  .  .  .  Hooker  seema  to  be  about  a 
great  thing  now,  if  the  impossible  order  to  carry  eight  days'  rations  means  any- 
tl)ing.  If  this  is  often  repeated,  we  shall  lose  half  the  army  by  sickness;  but  it 
may  be  only  for  a  great  march  and  a  great  strike  and  then  a  rest. 

Hooker  wrote  to  President  Lincoln  on  the  17th : 

His  [Stoneman's]  failure  to  accomplish  speedily  the  objects  of  his  expedition 
is  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  me,  but  I  can  find  nothing  in  his  conduct  of  it  requir- 
ing  my  animadversion  or  censure.    We  can  not  control  the  elements.  .  .  , 

While  a  commander  can  not  control  the  elements,  he  can,  within  limits, 
roK"l'i^t'  his  movements  by  them.  It  is  rather  surprising  after  reading 
Hooker's  defence  of  Stoneman  in  this  letter  to  find  his  adjutant-general 
writing  to  him  on  the  same  day: 

...  it  was  not  expected  that  you  would  embarrass  yourself  with  wagons  in 
your  present  expedition.  It  was  supposed  that  your  pack-mules  would  furnish  a 
Buflloient  amount  of  transportation  for  your  purpose. 


»  This  ifi  about  the  strength  at  which 
Hooker  estimated  Lee's  army  (Halleck  to 
Stnnttm,  W.  if.,  40,  p.  505).  It  Beems  that 
lliroui^liout  Ihe  operations  to  be  described 


Lee  underestimated  the  strength  of  Hooker's 
army,  and  Hooker  overestimated  that  of 
Lee's. 
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The  general  fears  that  your  artillery  is  so  strong  that  it  will  detract  from  the 
rapidity  of  your  movements.  He  desires  that  you  will  use  your  discretion  in 
retuming  to  camp  such  portions  of  it  as  will  embarrass  you. 

These  comments  shonld  have  been  made  when  Stoneman  was  starting 
from  Falmouth  with  Ms  wagons  and  artillery. 
Hooker's  adjutant-general  wrote  to  Stoneman  at  9  a.m.  on  the  18th: 

No  evidence  exists  here  that  the  enemy  has  made  any  change  in  the  disposition 
of  his  forces  from  the  United  States  Ford  down  the  river  in  consequence  of  your 
movement.  Your  delay  in  consequence  of  tlie  storra  may  enable  him  to  bring  up 
a  small  force  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river.  It  can  only  be  a  small  one,  and 
must  be  knocked  out  of  the  way. 

The  major-general  commanding  directs  that  you  bear  in  mind  that  a  part  of 
your  route  lies  along  the  line  over  which  the  enemy  receives  his  supplies,  and  it 
may  be  with  reason  expected  that  some  portion  of  them  will  fall  into  your  hands. 
Prom  the  character  of  your  movement,  it  should  not  be  expected  that  you  will  be 
provided  witli  full  rations  every  hour  in  the  day.  Such  never  has  been  and 
never  will  be  the  case. 

If,  from  your  delay,  Culpeper  or  Gordonsville  should  be  found  to  have  been 
reenforced  with  infantry  of  considerable  number,  he  suggests  that  you  go  around 
them. 

The  same  day  Lee  wrote  to  W.  E.  Jones : 

I  wish  you  to  keep  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  informed  of  all  movements  of  im- 
portance of  the  enemy  in  the  Valley,  while  he  [Stuart]  is  operating  on  your  right 
flank.    He  is  now  near  Culpeper  Court- House. 

The  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Richmond  Whig  wrote  from  Fred- 
ericksburg : 

The  improving  condition  of  the  roads  and  thoroughfares,  rendering  military 
operations  practicable,  and  particularly  the  demonstrations  of  the  cavalry  re- 
cently, warranted  the  expectation  that  Hooker  would  ere  this  have  attempted  a 
passage  of  the  Rappaliannock  at  one  or  more  points  simultaneously.  ...  If  we 
may  form  an  opinion  from  appearances,  the  enemy  have  been  moving  up  the 
river  for  several  days.  .  .  . 

Lieutenant  Ropes  wrote  home : 

I  incline  to  think  the  movement  is  for  the  present  given  up,  or  at  any  rate  is 
t«  be  altered.  The  Rebels  know  all  about  it  now,  and  are  shouting  to  our  pickets 
in  a  derisive  manner  about  the  eight  days'  rations  they  are  to  carry. 

On  the  19th  Lee  wrote  to  Stuart : 

...  It  appears  to  me  that  he  [Hooker]  is  rather  fearful  of  an  attack  from  ub 
than  preparing  to  attack.  His  operations  in  front  of  you  look  rather  to  prevent 
your  moving  against  his  right  or  getting  in  his  rear. 
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direction  of  Hickaford  or  Weldon,  to  destroy  the  railroads  connecting  with  the 
south.  But  would  that  be  a  safe  operation  f  .  .  ,  Would  it  not  be  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  principles  for  you  and  Hooker  to  act  as  nearly  together  as  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  your  smaller  force  from  the  enemy's  heavy 
blows?  Suppose,  while  General  Hooker  operates  against  the  enemy's  front,  you 
threaten  his  flank  and  rear  by  the  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony  in  such  a  way  as 
to  secure  your  own  retreat,  would  there  not  be  greater  chance  of  success!  It 
seems  to  me  that  West  Point  furnishes  you  a  most  excellent  base  for  such  an 
operation.  .  .  . 

Dix  to  Salleck,  April  18,  about  1:30  p:m. 
...  I  have  long  been  in  favor  of  occupying  the  point  referred  to    [West 

Peck  to  Hooker,  April  21 
...  I  hold  everything  yet.    How  do  you  get  along  f 

Hooker  to  Peck,  10  p.m. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  good  tidings  from  you.    You  must  be  patient  with  me.     I 
must  play  with  these  devils  before  I  can  spring.    Remember  that  my  army  is  at 
the  bottom  of  a  well,  and  the  enemy  holds  the  top. 


On  the  21st  Hooker  wrote  to  President  Lincoln : 

...  As  I  can  only  cross  the  river  by  stratagem,  without  great  loss,  which  I 
wish  to  avoid,  it  may  be  a  few  days  before  I  make  it.  I  must  threaten  several 
points,  and  be  in  readiness  to  spring  when  a  suitable  opportunity  presents  itself. 

Deserters  inform  me  that  the  talk  in  the  rebel  camp  is  that  when  we  cross  the 
river  it  is  their  intention  to  fall  in  our  rear  and  attack  our  depot  at  Aquia.  The 
recent  arrival  of  a  pontoon  train  at  Hamilton's  Crossing  lends  plausibility  to 
these  reports.^ 

The  sanguine  temperament  of  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  stood  him  in  good  stead  through  the  trying  period  of  boggy 
roads  and  swollen  streams  and  consequent  inaction.  At  perhaps  its 
darkest  moment  he  expressed  himself  as  follows : 

Camp  near  Falmouth,  Va.,  April  21,  1863,  9  a.m. 
Eis  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

My  late.sit  advices  from  Major-General  Stoneman  were  up  to  9  o'clock  yester- 
day morning.  At  that  time  his  command  was  moving  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  fords  were  practicable.  If  he  had  crossed,  I  can  not  but  feel  that  I 
should  have  been  informed  of  it  ere  this.  .  .  . 

The  weather  appears  to  continue  averse  to  the  execution  of  my  plans  as  first 
formed,  as,  in  fact,  for  all  others ;  but  if  these  do  not  admit  of  speedy  solution, 
I  feel  that  I  must  modify  them  to  conform  to  the  condition  of  things  as  they  are. 


1  W.  R.,  26,  p.  1002, 

'  This  is  probably  &  reference  to  a  pou- 
toon  train  reported  by  Couch,  which  had 
no  existence  (Appendix  3).    At  any  rate, 


there  is  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a 
pontoon  train  at  Hamilton's  Crossing  at 
this  time.    J.  B.  Jr. 
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I  wa«  ultaelRid  to  the  movement  as  first  projected,  as  it  promised  unusual  suooMi; 
but  if  it  fails,  I  will  project  a  movement  which  I  trust  will  secure  us  success,  but 
not  to  mo  gr»at  tin  extent,  and  one  in  the  execution  of  which  I  shall  be  able  to 
ezeroiie  perionat  supervision. 

Very  reapectfully,  etc., 

Joseph  Hooker, 
Major>Getieral  Commatidiugr. 

The  Innt  nentenee  thows  Hooker's  characteristic  distrust  of  his  sub- 
ordiiiaiim.  Mis  oonoeru  tor  the  secrecy  of  his  plan  had  received  a  rude 
MhiH'k.  A  lcttt»r  of  April  4  from  his  meiiical  director  {Appendix  5) 
WHH  pulilisiunl  in  full  in  tho  Was*hington  Morning  Chronicle  of  the 
1 7th.  It  contniuod  Ibo  stattuueuU:  '*The  paper  marked  A  shows  the 
ivhoW  $inmlier  of  sU'k  in  this  <irmy  lo  be  on  the  S6th  of  March  ultimo 
10,777,'*  ami  "77»r  ratio  of  sick  for  the  uhoU  armt/  ks  67ji4  per  1000/' 
hVojn  ihoHO  it  \va»  oa»y»  by  siuiplo  proi»ortiou,  lo  determine  the  strength 
MJ'  Iho  whoto  nrmy  in  oftioern  and  men  present  as  159,329.  Such  calcu- 
Intioii  is  alhuhul  to  by  Lvo  in  a  letter  to  Pavis  dated  April  27  and  in 
OHO  to  Soddon  d.ii.,1  \hiv  1(1.'  AiHM>n!ing  to  tlie  oonsolidated  raorning 
I'tiftorl  tho  ii  tuit  on  the  3lst  of  March  was  163,005.    Lee 

WUH  getting  iitutr  i\w  truttu  but  not  i|nite  as  near  as  these  figures  would 
indicnie.  lit'  iliscoiiiittHi  tlnnn  too  imich  on  account  of  non-effectives. 
i  Ml  I  ho  7tli  of  May  ho  wroto  to  rrt>sident  l>nvis: 

Tliii  ■trennth  nt  the  eiu^iuy  »ecnm  to  bo  K»*«'ttter  than  I  had  estimated,  as  from 
VHrloimmmnniH  it  iNxttUtnl  that  they  ertwKotI  the  Knppahannoek  with  120.000  men. 

If  from  I  looker 'h  effective  Htrength  we  deduct  for  the  cavalry  and 
horde  artilbny  Ud't  Imliind  241M)  men,  for  the  20  Me.  Infantry  400  men, 
for  llto  (lononti  Artillery  Ko.sorvo,  less  Brooker's  battery,  1500  men, 
mill  I't'i"  (ho  I'rrtvoHt  (Jiiiird  2200  men,  we  get  as  about  the  force  which, 
tlrnt  and  laHt,  (MOMwed  the  Knppahannock  127,460.  On  the  2l8t  Hooker 
wroto  to  hirt  friend  in  Washington,  the  Secretary  of  War,  inviting  his 
altiintioii  to  the  nownpaper  article  and  remarking: 

Mi'iMidy  idl  tfie  HHlhineticians  in  the  army  have  figured  up  the  strength  of  the 
i^oH  MHd  well,  iiJ»  Nliown  in  this  published  extract,  as  belonging  to  the  array.  Its 
^<i^)4utt»  ortf«iiUHl'«"<  iH  iriven,  and  in  the  case  of  two  corps  [I^  VI]  the  number 
vi  WtflUM»at»i.  'I'h«^  fliief  of  my  secret  service  department  would  have  willingly 
Mdd  #\tHHI  for  Niieli  iiifDnualion  in  regard  to  the  enemy  at  the  commencement 
\»p»>ndion«,  nrul  even  now  would  give  that  sum  for  it  to  verify  the  state- 


v,Ku»h  lit'  httii  been  at  great  trouble  to  collect  and  systematize. 


V^  i^  ^Wt  tho  jrirkets  of  Devin's  brigade  of  cavalry  were  ordered 
i^«ii|ial  i*  \vm,  the  three  regiments  proceeded  to  Potomac  Bridge.* 

»  W.  R.,  40,  pp.  752.  7fl0. 
^-    ■  -^nlfirjg  iti  {'ka»v*ltorsi^ilk.  by  J.  E.  Carpenter,  in  Philadelphia  Weeklji  Times. 
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On  the  22d  Stoneman  received  another  set  of  long,  rambling  instruc- 
tions in  which  the  following  points  are  to  be  observed  (Appendix  14) : 

1.  He  is  to  be  ready  to  move  on  ahort  notice, 

2.  He  may  subdivide  his  force,  but  if  he  does,  he  must  have  the  several  parte 
come  together  at  some  point  in  the  enemy's  country  which  he  is  to  designate, 

3.  He  is,  if  necessary,  to  subsist  off  the  country. 

They  contain  nothing  about  intercepting  the  enemy's  retreat  upon 
Richmond,  which  in  the  instructions  issued  on  the  12th  was  made  the 
**primary  object'^  of  Stoneman 's  movement.  True,  those  instructions 
had  not  been  revoked,  but  those  of  the  22d,  not  referring  to  this  object, 
and  dwelling  upon  certain  other  objects,  might  give  the  impression  that 
the  latter  had  been  substituted  for  the  former.^ 

To  confuse  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible  Hooker  made  demonstra- 
tions as  if  to  attack  at  both  ends  of  his  line.  On  the  19th  Doubleday^s 
division  of  the  I  Corps  marched  to  Port  Conway  (Map  2),  21  miles  be- 
low Fredericksburg,  where  it  made  a  pretence  of  crossing,  and  at  night 
built  fires  in  every  direction  to  make  the  impression  of  a  large  force. 
It  returned  on  the  22d.-  On  the  20th  the  cavalry  corps  moved  toward 
the  Rappahannock  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  fordable;  and  about  this 
time  the  small  infantry  force  ordered  to  Rappahannock  Ford  and  Bev- 
erly Ford  showed  itself  at  both  points. 

On  the  23d  Lee  wrote  to  General  Jackson : 

...  1  think  that,  if  a  real  attempt  is  made  to  cross  the  river,  it  will  be  above 
Fredericksburg.' 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  the  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General : 

Ab  regards  the  reported  movement  of  General  Hooker  toward  Richmond,  I 
know  of  no  direct  route  which  he  ean  take,  shorter  than  the  line  which  we  now 


'  Writing  from  Warrenton  Jmiction, 
Stoneman  reported  his  situatioa  as  followB. 
It  should  be  premised  that  the  enemy  had 
evacuated  Warrenton,  and  that  Btoneman 
was  drawing  his  supplies  from  Alexandria : 
"April  22 

"Averell's  division  and  Davis'  brigade  are 
on  the  railroad,  half-way  between  Warren- 
ton and  the  Junction,  Gregg's  division  and 
Buford'a  brigade  are  at  the  Junction.  All 
are  oo  the  railroad.  As  we  have  not,  nor, 
by  being  there,  do  we  require,  wagons  to 
transport  our  suppHes,  I  shall  make  ar- 
rangements to  keep  on  hand  two  days'  ra- 
tions of  long,  and  six  of  short  forage,  and 
eight  of  subsistence  stores.  I  patrol  the 
road  to  Bristoe  Station,  and  have  tele- 
graphed the  commanding  oflieer  of  Alexan- 
dria of  tlie  fact,  and  requested  that  the 
force  at  Washington  be  sent  out  as  far  as 


Bristoe,  where  I  will  connect  with  it  by 
patrol  from  Cedar  Run.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
thai  the  horses  have  suffered  considerably 
for  want  of  forage  and  from  exposure  to 
rain  and  wind,  A  few  days,  I  hope,  will 
bring  them  up  again.  The  railroad  is  in 
good  order  up  to  the  Rappahannoek  rail- 
road bridge  and  to  Warrenton.  The  con- 
struction train  is  now  at  the  bridge.  Three 
trains  have  arrived  with  stores, 
"ApHl  23 

"The  command  is  now  separated  [di- 
vided?] by  impassable  streams,  and  I  am 
unable  to  communicate  with  the  different 
portions  of  it,  owing  to  the  small  streams 
lieiug  swimming.  The  pickets  are  cut  off 
by  high  water." 

*  Itinerary  of  the  I  Army  Corps,  W,  R,, 
39.  p.  256. 

a  W,  R.,  40,  p.  859. 
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occupy,  and  should  he  attempt  such  a  movement  when  the  army  is  able  to  oper- 
ate, I  think  he  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  reach  his  destination. 


On  the  22d  another  demonstration  was  made  below  Fredericksburg. 
Two  regiments  of  infantry  (^-y-j'  ff~i)  ^®^*  their  camp  near  Belle 
Plain  at  1:30  p.m.,  and  abont  10  p.m.  bivouacked  about  half  a  mile  in 
rear  of  the  village  of  Port  Conway.  About  3  a.m.  on  the  23d,  the  24 
Mich,  was  under  arms  and  marched  into  the  village.  Twenty  men  were 
picked  from  each  company  to  set  up  canvas  boats  and  cross  the  river  to 
Port  Royal,  Owing  to  a  heavy  rain,  and  the  entire  ignorance  of  the 
men  as  to  the  manner  of  constructing  the  boats,  the  work  was  not  com- 
pleted and  the  crossing  effected  until  nearly  6  a.m.  At  that  hour,  thir- 
teen boats  crossed  the  Rappahannock  without  opposition.  Parties  were 
sent  in  ditTerent  directions  through  the  village  of  Port  Royal.  A 
wagon-train  was  captured  and  destroyed,  several  prisoners  taken,  and 
a  mail  seized.  The  boats  returned  to  Port  Conway  about  9  a.m.^  The 
expedition  commenced  its  march  toward  camp  about  11  a.m.  and  arrived 
there  alu>ut  7:30  p.m.  It  rained  all  day,  and  the  roads  were  almost 
impassable.* 

'*  It  seems,'*  said  Captain  Candler,  an  aide  on  Hooker's  staff,  writing 
home  i>ii  the  24th,  **as  though  it  were  never  to  stop  raining;  the  longer 
it  raiim  tlu^  harder  it  seems  to  come  down.  I  can  see  no  prospects  of  any 
olenring  up.  -  -  .  Our  entire  plan  may  have  to  be  changed,  and  unless 
fort\ino  favors  us  our  chances  for  complete  victory  will  not  be  very  high. 
Could  yt>ii  come  into  Headquarters  at  any  time  during  the  day  you 
would  s«H>  that  something  was  wrong ;  every  one  is  moving  around  in  an 
iiimloMS,  nervous  way,  looking  at  the  clouds  and  then  at  the  ground,  and 
in  knots  trying  to  convince  themselves  that  it  is  going  to  clear  off  and 
tlitn  will  bo  able  to  move  day  after  to-morrow." 

Tlu'  2r)th  (iawned  bright  and  springlike,  with  a  good  stiff  breeze,  which 
(hied  tilt*  tnud  rapidly.  The  day  promised  a  spell  of  good  weather  and 
\\M  ont  n  prospect  of  an  early  move.  The  country  was  gay  with  fresh 
Nht'ubH  and  flowers.  Peach-trees  were  in  full  bloom.  Bulbs  and  hya- 
omthn  abounded  in  the  gardens  of  the  deserted  houses,  and  the  Plymouth 
Mnvllowerw  in  the  woods. 

Hownnl  WUH  instructed  to  send  knapsacks  and  other  supplies  to  Busch- 
W^k'M  brigade  at  Kelley's  Ford,  and  informed  confidentially  that  his 
wbi>U»  iUvrpH  would  *' probably  move  in  that  direction  as  early  as  Monday 


^  U  N  Y.  Mlllti*. 

*  tV  i'«<>owU  It*  published,  gives  this  hour 
Mk  •  ik*.*  BMkwifcHtly  an  error. 
%/  K    !».  PP   ^7,256. 


*  Thp  hrig'ade  had  marched  from  its  camp 
without  knapsacks  {Autobiography  of  O. 
0.  Howard,  I,  350). 


HOOKER'S  FEINTS 

The  91  Pa.  (1.  3.  V)  was  relieved  from  duty  at  United  States  Ford 
and  Banks'  Ford  by  the  155  Pa.  (2,  3.  HI). 

Hooker's  feints^  while  they  did  not  deceive  the  enemy,  deceived  his 
own  army.    Lieutenant  Ropes  wrote  home  on  the  25th : 

I  hear  from  undoubted  authority  something  wliich  I  tell  you,  and  do  not  wish 
to  have  go  further  at  present,  viz.,  that  it  was,  and  probably  still  is,  IIooker*s 
plan  to  attack  Fredericksburg  again  in  front  to  aceoniplish  what  Bumside  failed 
to  do.  The  recent  storm  stopped  it,  but  a  few  days  ago  the  bridges  were  actually 
moved  down  and  ready  to  be  thrown  across  in  the  same  places  again.  ,  .  .  An- 
other thing,  Macy  [commanding  20  5Iass,]  baa  been  asked  if  he  will  volunteer  his 
regiment  to  lead  in  a  desperate  assault,  and  has  of  course  accepted.  So  you  may 
hear  of  another  Fredericksburg  any  day,  and  tlie  20th  will  probably  be  ahead. 
Do  not,  of  course,  speak  of  this,  for  it  must  not  get  round.  Nothing  would  so 
demoralize  the  army,  and  destroy  the  little  coniidenee  they  feel  in  Hooker,  as  to 
know  that  he  intended  to  repeat  Bumside 's  move. 

But  he  added  on  the  26th : 

I  heard  from  a  staff  officer  last  night  that  the  projected  move  acroes  the  river 
here  is  given  up.  Couch  told  me  so.  ...  The  rebels  appear  to  be  fitting  np  their 
works  and  increasing  them.  The  river  has  now  gone  down  to  about  its  normal 
size.    Weather  fine. 

Under  date  of  April  25, 1  a.m.,  Lee  wrote  to  Stuart : 

I  think  it  probable  that  among  the  considerations  that  prevent  Stoneman  from 
crossing  the  Blue  Ridge  is  the  apprehension  that  you  will  plunge  intx)  the  rear  of 
their  army  and  cut  up  their  line  of  communications.  Should  he  cross  into  the 
Valley,  nothing  would  call  him  back  sooner  than  such  a  move  on  your  part,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  your  consideration  how  you  could,  in  that  event,  most  damage 
him.  Should  you  determine  to  follow  him,  Mosby  and  the  Black  Horse  [Cavahy] 
might  be  let  loose  on  his  rear,  which  would,  perhaps,  produce  similar  consterna- 
tion, though  not  BO  much  harm. 

Stoneman  never  thonght  of  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge,  Lee*R  decep- 
tion on  this  point  was  to  prove,  as  we  shall  see,  a  potent  and  unexpected 
factor  of  success  in  the  execution  of  Hooker 's  grand  manceuver. 

Stuart's  adjutant-general  wrote  on  the  25th  to  Mosby  that  the  general 
was  extremely  anxious  to  know  what  was  going  on  behind  Centreville, 
and  whether  Hooker  was  moving  any  troops  up  in  that  vicinity.^ 


^K  MF.   R.,  40,   p.  860.     Stuart  wrote  to 

^^H  Mosby  on  tbe  26th :  "There  is  now  a  splen- 

^^B  did  opportunity  to  strike  the  enemy  in  rear 

^^V  of  Warrenton    Junction.     The  trains  are 


running  regidarly  to  that  point  (it  may  be 
by  the  time  that  you  get  this,  the  oppor- 
tunity may  have  gone).  Capture  a  train 
and  interrupt  the  operation  of  the  railroad. 
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4/Tft«  I  PJi.  Cavalry  went  from  King  George 

pMinnilTi  between  the  Rappahannock 

•f  etptnring  mails  or  small  parties  of 

ttp  contraband  trade,  seizing  or  de- 

r  IIm  enemy,  stopping  the  t'onfederate 

«tlxa«DS  that  might  appear  to  be  actively 

It  riMwheii  Leedsbnrg  (Map  1,  sheet  A) 

iritk  a  dozen  prisoners,  having  destroyed 

ABOUut  of  contraband  property.* 

vat  made  in  the  Federal  plan  of  opera- 

and  discussed  by  Hooker  and  his  chief 

Booker 

*«d«  WBt*  advanced,  and  the  roads  firmer,  with  a  pros- 

xHkdvii,  I  concluded  to  change  ray  plan  and  strike 

'    f  forcing  it  back  on  its  line  of  retreat,  which 

xtiin>lish  in  executing  my  first  design. 

.1*  ««M  to  throw  a  sufficient  infantry  force  to  cross  at 

JM  Itim^aluuinock,  and  knock  away  the  enemy's  forces 

oil!  ^tiuJtH'  I^Oifdi  by  attacking  them  in  rear,  and  as  soon  as 

»jvt»  the  marching  column  sufficiently  for  them  to 

*  ,^^^mft  lixtik  of  the  rebel  army  until  the  whole  force  was 

1  mtitt  Mi  rt^treat  intercepted.     Simultaneously   with   this 

«it  w«ro  \xic]  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  below  Fred- 

itfiny  in  that  quarter,  including  his  depot  of  sup- 

<^  an  overwhelming  force  to  his  left* 

\  unuy ;  with  that  Richmond  would  have  been  ours, 

.»    Aud  it  was  with  this  view  that  instructions  were 

I  i)i»t  only  expected  a  victory,  but  I  expected  to 

1  nMMon  to  expect  it,  and  t  struck  for  that  object* 

BuUerfield 

• -termined  upon  a  plan  of  campaign  the  intent  and 

roy  the  army  of  flonfrnl  Lw  where  it  then  was, 

sure  to  give  dates  and  numbers  and  names 
as  far  as  poesible." 

^  W.  R.,  40,  p.  249;  History  of  the  First 
RpgH  Fa.  Renerve  Cav..  bv  W.  P.  Lloyd, 
pp".  45-47. 

»  Rfp,  of  Com.,  IV,  116. 

^jh..  im 


HOOKER'S  THIRD  PLAN  lOT 

not  merely  to  fight  a  battle  and  gain  possession  of  the  battle-ground,  and  have 
the  enemy  fall  back  on  Richmond,  but  to  destroy  him  there;  for  General  Hooker 
believed  that  we  could  better  afford  to  fight  the  enemy  nearer  Washington  than 
Richmond.^ 

The  new  plan  lent  itself,  by  turning  the  enemy 's  left,  to  forcing  him 
off  his  communications  and  up  against  the  impassable  obstacles  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  but  Hooker  had  no  thought  of  such  strenuous  tactics. 
His  general  idea,  as  it  appears  in  the  foregoing  statements,  was  to 
** march  upon"  the  enemy's  left  flank,  to  "threaten"  his  right  flank,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  intercept  his  retreat.  It  was  apparently  expected 
that  the  enemy  would  retreat,  or  attempt  to,  at  the  slightest  pressure  on 
a  flank.  He  was  then,  if  possible,  to  be  intercepted  and  captured  on  the 
heights  of  Fredericksburg,  or  if  that  was  not  possible,  to  be  followed 
and  harassed  till  he  brought  up  against  the  Federal  cavalry,  and  then 
to  be  crushed  between  that  force  holding  him  in  front  and  Hooker's 
army  falling  on  his  rear. 

The  following  instructions  went  to  Stoneman  at  9 :  10  a.m. : 

.  .  ,  you  will  use  all  po^ible  means  of  obtaining  information  in  regard  to  the 
different  routes  leading  from  the  Rappahannock  Station  into  the  interior  and 
leaving  Culpeper  and  Gordonsville  to  the  right,  the  best  place  of  crossing  the 
Rapidan,  the  beat  roads,  etc.  .  .  .  Also  what  information,  if  any,  of  the  foreea 
at  Culpeper  and  Gordonsville.  .  .  . 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Hooker  received  a  report  from  Stoneman 
that  the  people  of  the  enemy's  country  were  expecting  an  advance  of 
Hooker's  army  on  Gordonsville  via  Culpeper,  that  it  was  rumored  that 
pontoon  bridges  had  been  thrown  across  the  Upper  Rappahannock  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  there  was  probably  a  large  force  in  front  of 
Hooker  at  Fredericksburg. 

He  stated  in  reply : 

,  .  ,  We  know  the  strength  of  the  enemy  in  front,  and  he  is  looking  for  us  ta 
advance  in  this  \icinity. 

He  received  the  following  telegram  from  Peck: 

Longstreet  is  still  here.  Heavy  artillery  is  coming  to  him  from  Petersburg. 
The  storm  has  ceased ;  mud  drying  up.  Advise  me  in  cipher  of  as  much  aa  yon 
deem  proper  of  your  operations. 

To  which  he  replied : 

...  I  have  communicated  to  no  one  what  my  intentions  are.  If  you  were 
here,  I  could  propf»Tly  and  willingly  impart  them  to  you.     So  much  is  found 

»  B*p.  of  Com.,  IV,  74,  75. 
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out  l»y  i)w  enf>my  in  my  front  with  reg«rd  to  movemeiits,  that  I  have  concealed 
m^  cleHiidtn  fnnn  niy  own  staiT.  and  I  dar«  not  IntmKt  them  to  the  wires,  knowing 
■■  I  do  that  thoy  aro  to  oft«n  tapped. 

Befororieo  hns  nlrondy  been  made  to  the  two  years'  and  the  nine 
monihH*  mtni  in  1  loi)kor*i  army  wboee  time  was  to  expire  in  the  spring?. 
Thoflo  iiion»  liko  till  tho  voluntoers,  enlisted  ori^'inaHy  as  state  troops,  and 
wore  HiihN(»t  juont  I y  iiiuHtereil  into  the  service  of  the  United  States.  They 
were  k'^'*'''  •"  holimo,  it  soeins,  tliat  their  period  of  service  would  be 
riM'kfjned  from  the  time  when  they  enlisted  as  state  troops  j  in  other 
wordH,  that  ih(\v  would  ho  dischargeil  the  service  of  the  United  States 
two  yearn  aftctr  their  eiilisjiuent  in  state  regiments.  On  the  19th  Hooker 
repaired  to  W«Hhin^ton  to  consult  with  the  authorities  on  this  question, 
and  BatiHrted  hiniHelf  thai  they  were  not  entitled  to  their  discharge  until 
two  yearH  from  tho  tiim>  of  their  being  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  HinteH.  The  m<'n  of  the  5  N.  Y.  Volunteers,  Duryee  Zouaves, 
•nliHted  in  ih«  MiTviee  of  the  state  of  New  York  April  23, 1861,  and  were 
muittered  into  the  Horvico  of  the  United  States  May  9,  1861*  They  be- 
lieved <hf^nr<lvt»s  entitled  to  their  discharge  from  the  service  of  the 
llnitiMJ  :  lull  Mil  the  2.3d  of  April,  1863.  But  on  that  day  their  colonel 
aNH(inihl<'<l  I  In-Ill  in  a  K(]uare,  and  read  to  them  an  order  of  Hooker's 
informiriK  Hk'I'i  Ihat  they  would  be  held  to  service  until  May  9.*  They 
look  it  in  vi»ry  lunl  K^ifi*.  There  were  three  years'  men,  too,  in  these 
two  year  re^iini'iitH  who  had  been  deceived,  or  had  deceived  themselves, 
into  hi'l  i«n  I  nr  1  hi  (  1  hoy  would  be  discharged  with  their  regiments.  They 
felt  gruatiy  aK>^i  i^ntnl  when  notified  that  they  would  be  transferred  to 
other  roRini«»ntH  to  serve  out  their  time.  Many  of  the  men  thus  disap- 
jiointed  ronolved  that  they  would  not  go  into  another  battle. 

About  th(^  liUh  President  Lincoln,  Secretary  Stanton,  and  General 
Hiille<^k  viHitotl  (he  array  and  spent  a  couple  of  days  with  it.  Their 
preHonco  in  (lu*  camp  was  interpreted  to  mean  an  early  move.  It  was 
intend<Ml  to  have,  and  doubtless  did  have,  a  favorable  effect  upon  the 
iliHMfdiMlled  men.  Speeches  were  made  which  it  was  hoped  would  cause 
liu'Ke  niimbiMH  of  the  two  years*  and  the  nine  months'  men  to  decide  to 
ro^iiliHt  on  tlm  iKvpiration  of  their  terms  of  enlistment,  but  this  hope  was 
dl«Hl»|M<J"t(Hl.  t>n  the  22d  Hooker  wrote  to  the  Adjutant-General,  U,  S. 
\riuv,  WaHliiii^ion,  inclosing  a  list  of  the  nine  months*  men  and  two 
vtmrn'  iihmi  who  wcrn  Koon  to  be  discharged  by  expiration  of  enlistment. 

I  have  rottiion  to  helieve  but  few,  if  any,  will  reenlist  at  this  time.  They 
kAMiir  t\>  ^  »^f  opinion  that  they  will  be  under  less  restraint  to  retire  from 
M«!ie  W^wt^  Incurring  new  obligations,  and  that  if  they  should  conclude  to  re- 

^  A,  v\  W  4*  bw**!*!"*"^"*  '*'"^y  ***  ^^^  Potomac,  April  20, 1863.    See  G.  0.  No.  85 
-mTr-,1^  i^lfWHl  in  w**"  ^'  reenlistment  {W.  R.,  40,  pp.  233,  234). 
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turn,  they  will  be  able  to  realize  a  larger  bounty  as  substitutes  for  conscripts  than 
IB  provided  by  law.  The  large  bounties  heretofore  paid  by  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  seem  to  be  uppermost  in  their  minds,  and  they  will  be  likely  to 
hold  back  for  their  recurrence.    At  ttU  events,  they  are  unwilling  to  reenlist  now. 


On  the  24th  of  April,  a  general  order  from  the  Adjutant-Oeneral's 
oflBce,  Washington,  directed  that  volunteer  regiments  about  to  be  dis> 
charged  be  returned  at  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  service  to  the 
states  in  which  they  were  raised,  and  that  they  ^'turn  over  their  arms 
and  equipments"  before  leaving  the  army  in  which  they  served.  The 
latter  requirement  caused  dissatisfaction,  as  it  deprived  these  troops  of 
the  privilege  of  parading  on  their  way  home  with  the  arms  which  they 
had  carried  in  the  field. ^  This  grievance  was  removed  by  an  order  is- 
sued from  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  the  Ist  of 
May,  when  the  army  was  engaged  in  active  operations.* 


*  For  the  case  of  the  7  and  8  N.  Y.,  which, 
on  tlieir  return  from  two  years  of  service 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomaic,  paraded  in 
New  York  City  without  arms,  see  New 
Yi>rk  Times,  April  29,  1863, 

'  "Pursuant  to  instructions  which  have 
been  received  from  tbe  War  Department, 


here&fter  regiments  of  volunteers  leaving 
the  field  on  account  of  ejcpiration  of  terra  of 
service  will  be  permitted  to  take  their  arms 
and  accoutrements  to  the  place  of  dis- 
chai^,  to  be  delivered  to  the  governor  of 
the  state  or  to  the  officers  appointed  by 
him  to  receive  them." 


PART  n 

PEBIOD  OP  EXECUTION 


To  Commanding  Oncers,  XI  and  XII  Corps,  April  26 

.  .  .  the  Eleventh  and  TTvelfth  Corps,  in  the  order  named,  will  begin  their 
march  at  sunrise  to-morrow  morning,  the  former  to  encamp  as  near  Kelley's 
Pord  as  practicable,  without  disco vering  itself  to  the  enemy,  and  the  latter  as 
nearly  in  its  rear  aa  eircumstaBcas  will  permit.  They  will  be  established  in 
their  camps  on  or  before  4  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  the  28th  instant.  Corps  com- 
manders will  be  held  responsible  that  the  men  are  kept  in  camp  and  do  not  go  to 
the  river.  .  .  . 

To  Commanding  Officer^  V  Corps,  April  27, 1  a,m. 

.  .  ,  your  corps  is  to  march  to-morrow  [to-day]  so  as  to  reach  the  vicinity  of 
Kelley's  Ford  by  Tuesday  [28th]  at  4  p.m.  The  corps  of  Generals  Slocum  [XII] 
and  Howard  [SIl  take  the  same  direction  (and  will  be  on  the  same  route  proba- 
bly) &^m  Hartwood.^ 

To  Commanding  Officer,  II  Corps 

The  major-general  commanding  directs  that  you  move  at  sunrise  to-morrow 
morning  two  divisions  of  your  corps  to  encamp  as  near  as  practicable  to  Banks* 
Ford  without  exposing  your  camps  to  the  view  of  the  enemy ;  that  one  brigade 
and  one  batteiy  of  one  of  these  two  divisions  take  position  at  United  States  Ford ; 
the  movement  to  be  made  quietly ;  the  officers  and  men  restrained  from  exhibit- 
ing themselves  or  making  any  show  or  appearance  upon  the  river  beyond  the 
necessary  picket  dut>'.  The  division  left  in  camp  should  be  the  one  whose  camps 
are  most  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  enemy,  ...  [It]  will  be  directed  to  keep 
up  the  picket  line  on  the  river  and  [to  keep]  in  readiness  to  repel  any  attempt 
that  may  be  made  by  the  enemy  to  cross  the  river.  Should  the  demonstration 
of  the  enemy  prove  of  sufficient  strength  to  indicate  such  a  purpose,  the  Third 
Corps  will  be  available  for  support.  The  division  left  in  camp,  as  well  as  the 
divisions  at  Banks'  and  United  States  Fords,  will  be  held  in  readiness  to  follow 
up  any  successful  movements  without  delay.    In  moving  from  camp  or  breaking 


*It  had  been  originally  proposed  that 
General  Meade  with  the  V  Corps  should 
crora  at  United  States  Ford,  as  the  XI  and 
Xn  Corps  moved  down  the  river  on  the 


south  bank.  This  idea  was  abandoned  on 
the  representation  by  Meade  of  difficulties 
likely  to  ensop. 
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The  best  road  from  Falmouth  to  United  States  Ford,  and  one  that 
Hooker  would  naturally  take,  having  regard  to  concealment,  is  the  one 
through  Hartwood  Church.  The  V,  XI,  and  XII  Corps  were  assembled 
in  the  course  of  the  day  at  this  point  (Map  7). 

Medical  Director  Letterman,  learning  that  only  two  ambulances  per 
division  were  to  accompany  the  troops,  ordered  all  the  other  ambu- 
lances, and  all  the  medicine  and  hospital  wagons,  to  be  taken  to  United 
States  Ford  and  parked  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

The  troops  carried  on  their  persons,  as  required  by  Hooker's  circular 
of  the  13th,  eight  days'  field  rations,  except  the  beef  for  five  days,  which 
was  driven  along.  The  usual  load  of  their  haversacks  had  been  three 
days*  rations.  They  had  carried  five,  but  never  more.  Of  the  eight 
which  they  were  now  recjuired  to  carry,  they  put  five  in  their  haversacks 
and  three  in  their  knapsacks.  The  men  were  stiff  from  their  long  en- 
campment, and  had  not  the  strength  and  hardiness  that  might  have 
been  acquired  from  practice  marches.  The  weight  of  the  packs,  as  de- 
termined by  certain  quartermasters  after  the  campaign,  was  about  45 
pounds.'  But  these  officers  ignored  all  those  personal  belongings  which 
a  soldier  thinks  as  important  as  many  of  the  articles  which  he  holds  in 
trust  for  the  government.  No  account  was  taken,  for  instance,  of  his 
towel  or  pocket-handkerchief,  knife,  pencil,  pipe  or  tobacco,  Bible  or 
pack  of  cards,  etc.,  or  of  the  water  or  coifee  in  his  canteen.  The  quarter- 
master of  the  VI  Corps  estimates  the  load  of  the  soldier  at  from  56  to  60 
pounds.-    Swinton  gives  it  as  60  poimds.^ 

The  day  was  gloomy,  rainy,  and  cold ;  the  roads  were  in  places  almost 
impassable.  The  men  made  the  short  march  to  Hartwood  Church  in 
excellent  spirits,  but  lining  the  road  with  overcoats  and  other  articles 
thrown  away  as  too  heavy  or  cumbersome  to  be  borne.*  General 
Hooker  passed  through  the  camp  late  in  the  afternoon  and  was  greeted 
with  deafening  cheers.    The  soldiers  sang  "Hooker  is  our  Leader": 

The  Union  boys  are  moving  on  the  left  and  on  the  right, 
The  bugle-eall  is  Bounding,  our  shelters  we  must  strike ; 
Joe  Hooker  is  our  leader,  he  takes  his  whisky  strong, 
So  our  knapsacks  we  will  sling,  and  go  marching  along.^ 

The  XI  Corps  was  accompanied  by  58  wagons,  about  twice  as  many 
as  accompanied  either  of  the  other  corps.  A  number  of  them  were 
loaded  with  the  knapsacks  of  Buschbeck's  brigade  at  Kelley*s  Ford. 
Others  carried  extra  rations.    This  corps  had  provided  itself  with  ten 


»  W.  R,.  40,  p.  545.        s  /&.,  40,  p.  554. 

'  Campaigns  of  the  Armr^  of  the  Poto- 
mac, p.  272. 

*  Papers  rend  before  Illinois  Comman- 
dery,  Loyal  Legion,  IV,  177. 


*  The  whole  song'  will  be  found  in  the 
History  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Regiment 
ril8  Pa.  Vole.),  by  the  Survivors*  Assoc., 
p.  166. 
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days'  supplies,  or  two  days  more  than  it  was  required  or  authorized  to 
carry** 

It  was  expected  that  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  if  not  before,  the  troops 
would  be  joined  by  the  main  trains.  These  were  loaded  on  an  average 
with  field  rations  for  five  days  and  grain  for  two,  making,  with  the 
supplies  accompanying  the  troops,  subsistence  for  thirteen  days  and 
grain  for  eight.  They  contained  also  medical  supplies  and  reserve 
anmmnition  for  artillery  and  infantry.  Besides  the  ammunition  car- 
ried in  the  limbers  and  caissons,  the  artillery  had  from  100  to  150 
rounds  per  piece  in  wagons  of  the  main  trains.  The  train  of  the  V 
Corps  remained  at  Stoneman's  Switch.  That  of  the  XII  Corps  marched 
to  the  vicinity  of  Banks*  Ford.  That  of  the  XI,  which  was  required  by 
order  to  do  likewise,  was  parked  at  a  road  junction  about  a  mile  east  of 
Berea  Church  by  order  of  the  corps  commander.* 

The  140  rounds  of  infantry  ammunition  prescribed  by  Hooker's  cir- 
culars to  be  provided  per  man  were  carried  as  follows:  60  on  the  person 
(40  in  cartridge-boxes,  20  in  pockets  of  clothing),  20  on  pack-mules, 
60  in  wagons  of  main  trains. 

Pursuant  to  instructions  from  Hooker,  General  Hunt,  his  chief  of 
artillery,  made  a  reconnaissance  of  the  enem\''s  position  at  Banks' 
Ford,  and  determined  upon  the  number  and  position  of  the  guns  to  be 
placed  there  * '  to  enfilade  the  enemy 's  rifle-pits ;  to  crush  the  fire  of  his 
work  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  river;  to  cover  the  throwing  of  the 
bridges  at  that  ford;  and  to  protect  the  crossing  of  the  troops,"^  The 
necessary  instructions  for  placing  the  pieces,  preparing  cover  for  them, 
and  taking  command  of  the  artillery  at  this  point  were  given  by  Hunt  to 
his  in.spector  of  artillery,  Major  A.  Dou!.  Two  batteries  of  position 
from  the  General  Reserve  (Brooker's  four  4V2-iiich  guns  and  von 
Bliicher's  four  20-pounders),  and  the  batteries  left  behind  by  the  U, 
XI,  and  Xn  Corps,  were  posted  accordingly  by  the  major. 

One  regiment  of  the  V  Corps  (37^)  was  left  in  camp  at  Falmouth  on 
account  of  its  having  the  smallpox.* 


*  Report  of  chief  quartermaater,  XI 
Corps,  IF.  R.f  40,  p.  555.  Howard  says  in 
his  Autobiography  (I,  353)  : 

"Our  orders  were  very  strict  to  keep 
down  the  trains  to  the  smallest  Dumber  for 
ammunition  and  forage  only.  I  found  that 
on  that  mnifh  several  of  my  subordinate 
eommanders  had  been  very  careless  in  not 
carrying  out  these  instractiona  to  the  letter. 
General  Hooker  and  his  staff  passed  my 
trains  during  the  maroli  and  said  to  rne: 
'General  Meade  has  done  better  than  you.' 
Of  course  I  had  issued  the  orders,  but  field 
oflSceTB  wonld  here  and  there  slip  in  an 


extra  wag^)n  till  there  were  many;  for 
where  were  they  to  ^et  their  meals,  if  ra- 
tion wagons  were  all  left  behind!  This 
condition  I  quiekly  corrected,  but  it  was  my 
first  mortification  in  this  campaign.  Some 
of  the  American  officers  were  as  careless  as 
some  of  the  foreign  in  the  matter  of  orders 
—glorious  in  eye-service,  but  conscienceless 
when  out  of  sight." 

There  is  good  reason,  as  w€  shall  see, 
for  questioning  the  assertion  that  the  trains 
were  quickly  reduced  to  proper  siae. 

«  W,  R.,  39,  p,  632,  and  40,  pp.  557,  558. 

'  Ih.,  39,  p.  246.        *  76.,  39»  p.  519. 
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In  eomplianee  with  instructions  from  Halleek,  General  Stahel,  with 
the  2d  and  3d  brigades  of  his  cavalry  division  and  a  battery  of  four 
guns,  marched  from  Fairfax  Court-House  to  2  miles  beyond  Middleburg. 
This  movement,  which  the  enemy  might  take  for  a  reconnaissance  to 
clear  the  way  for  Stoueman  '3  cavalry  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  was 
intended  to  hold  in  check  the  Confederate  troops  remaining  in  the  Val- 
ley, Federal  troops  were  being  sent  from  the  Valley  westward  to  meet 
Jones  and  Imboden. 

Stoneman  forwarded  to  headquarters  the  result  of  the  **  inquiries  and 
investigations  into  the  character  and  nature  of  the  country  lying  south 
of  the  Rappahannock  and  east  of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad.*' 
He  reported  in  part : 

The  roads  leading  out  from  Kelley's,  Kemper's,  and  Bamett's  Fords  are 
country  roads,  and  tolerably  good  in  dry  weather.  There  is  a  very  good  road 
leading  from  Culpeper  Court-House  to  Germanna  Mills  [or  Ford],  on  the 
Rapidan  River,  via  Stevensburg,  and  another  from  the  Court-House  to  Raccoon. 
Ford,  on  the  same  river.  The  fords  over  the  Bapidan  River  are  numerous,  and 
their  practicability  depends  entirely  upon  the  stage  of  water  in  the  streams. 
The  banks  are  generally  roUiug,  open,  and  well  cultivated,  and  the  whole  of  it, 
as  far  north  as  Culpeper  Court-House,  is  overlooked  and  in  plain  view  from  the 
top  of  Clark  *s  mountain,  on  the  top  of  which  mountain  the  enemy  has  a  tele- 
graph station  (signal).*  .  .  . 

The  inhabitants  of  Culpeper  Court-House  have  been  leaving  for  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley.  These  fleeing  inhabitants,  as  also  the  prisoners  which  have  fallen 
into  our  hands,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  enemy  expected  an  attack 
from  this  direction,  but  I  am  assured  by  yourself  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

If  Hooker  meant  that  the  enemy  was  not  looking  for  an  advance  upon 
Gordonsville,  he  was  mistaken.  A  correspondent  in  the  field  wrote  as 
follows : 

The  rebels  seem  to  regard  Hooker's  designs  against  Gordonsville  as  impolitic^ 
and  likely  to  result  disastrously,  saying  that  the  **  Confederates  are  making 
Gordonsville  stronger  than  Fredericksburg  was,  and  that  we  will  discover  [that] 
it  is  not  the  easiest  way  of  getting  to  Richmond.*'  .  .  .  The  blacks,  as  a  general 
rule,  come  voluntarily  forward,  and  disclose  such  facts  as  they  deem  to  our 
advantage  to  be  apprised  of,  oftentimes  at  much  personal  risk  to  themselves,  for 
their  masters  threaten  them  with  summary  vengeance  for  all  such  acts.  The 
owners  regard  their  slaves  with  marked  distrust. 

Stoneman's  reconnaissances  have  cleared  up  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Rapidan.  Beyond  that  line  its  most  notable  feature  is  a  dense  tangled 
forest  of  pine  and  oak  interspersed  with  black-jack  and  other  scrub 
growths,  known  as  the  Wilderness.  A  single  good  road,  the  Plank 
Road,  leads  from  Fredericksburg  westward,  leaving  comparatively  open 

^  A  station  for  Sag  or  torch  sign&Hng . 
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country  behind  it,  and  enters  the  Wilderness  at  a  place  railed  Salem 
Church.  About  a  mile  heyond  this  point,  or  a  half-mile  from  Taber- 
nacle Church,  it  divides  into  two  branches.  The  sontbern  branch  is  the 
continuation  of  the  Flank  Road,  and  retains  its  name;  the  northern 
branch  is  known  as  the  Turnpike.  These  two  roads  come  together  at 
Chancellor svi lie,  about  4  miles  from  Tabernacle  Church,  or  10  miles 
from  Fredericksburg.  They  continue  one  road  to  a  point  about  3  miles 
distant  called  Wilderness  Church,  whore  they  sei>arate  as  before,  form- 
ing the  two  roads  which  connect  this  region  with  Orange  Court-House, 
on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Kailroad. 

Chaneellorsville  consists  of  a  single  brick  dwelling,  and  owes  its  im- 
portance to  the  meeting  here  of  several  roads.  Around  this  house  is  an 
irregular  cleared  space  of  about  100  acres,  or  extending  about  200  or  300 
yards  in  every  direction.  A  road  of  inferior  quality,  known  as  the 
River  Road,  runs  from  Fredericksburg  along  the  river  to  the  vicinity 
of  Mineral  Spring  Run,  and  thence  to  Chaneellorsville. 

Left  Wing 

Instructions  sent  to  Sedgwick,  commanding  the  I,  III,  and  VT  Corps 
(left  wing),  were  received  about  6  p.m. 

The  three  corps  were  to  be  in  position  to  cross  the  river  as  follows: 

I  and  VI  Corps,  at  or  before  3:30  a.m.  the  29th -the  former  at  Fitz- 
hugh's  Crossing,  the  latter  at  Franklin's  Crossing, 

III  Corps,  as  a  support,  at  or  before  4:30  a.m.  the  29th— at  either  of 
the  foreraentioned  crossings.  The  ambulances  and  trains  to  be  parked 
in  the  rear,  and  concealed  behind  the  range  of  hills  that  was  visible  to 
the  enemy,  and  to  be  ready  to  move  when  desired.  The  troops,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  be  concealed  until  they  executed  the  demonstration  which 
was  to  follow.  The  necessary  batteries  of  the  corps  and  of  the  General 
Artillery  Reserve  to  be  placed  in  position  under  direction  of  General 
Hunt  to  cover  the  crossing.  .  .  .  Two  bridges  to  be  laid  at  each  cross^ 
ing  under  the  supei-vision  of  General  Benham  before  3 :  30  a.m.  the  29th. 
Any  troops  needed  to  assist  the  Engineer  Brigade  in  the  performance  of 
this  duty  to  be  furnished  to  General  Benham,  under  the  direction  of 
General  Sedgwick.  A  demonstration  in  full  force  to  be  made  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  with  a  view  to  securing  the  Telegraph  Road  and 
barring  that  route  to  Richmond.  In  the  event  of  the  enemy  detaching 
any  considerable  part  of  his  force  against  the  troops  operating  toward 
Chaneellorsville,  Sedgwick  was  to  attack  and  carry  the  works  in  his 
front  at  all  hazards,  and  establish  his  force  on  the  Telegraph  Road  to 
prevent  the  enemy's  turning  his  position  on  that  road  and  gaining  the 
route  to  Richmond.  In  case  the  enemy  should  succeed  in  doing  this  or 
should  previously  fall  back  on  Richmond,  Sedgwick  was  to  pursue  him 
with  the  utmost  vigor. 
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It  was  suggested  that,  in  case  the  enemy  retired,  a  force  be  thrown 
on  the  Bowling  Green  Road  and  pursuit  be  made  both  on  that  road  and 
on  the  Telegraph  Road. 

The  155  Pa.  at  Banks'  and  Unite<l  States  Fords  was  replaced  by 
troops  of  the  '* Irish  brigade,'*  commanded  by  General  Meagher.  Two 
regiments  (^y^)  were  posted  at  United  States  Ford  and  two  (iTirri) 
at  Banks ^  Ford.  The  remaining  regiment  (28  Mass.)  camped  at  Hart- 
wood  Church  en  route  to  United  States  Ford.  Detachments  of  these 
regiments  were  distributed  among  the  houses  through  the  country,  with 
instructions  to  keep  the  inhabitants  from  leaving  tlieir  vicinity,  and  so 
prevent  their  giving  information  to  the  enemy. 

In  preparation  for  supporting  the  II  Corps,  if  necessary,  the  following 
dispatch  was  sent  to  the  commander  of  the  UI  Corps : 

The  commanding  general  directs  that  you  have  your  command  in  readiBCss 
to  move  early  to-morrow  r28thl  with  the  subsistence  (eight  daj's)  and  ammuni- 
tion prescrihed  by  existing  orders  for  the  march.  Further  instructions  will  be 
sent  to  yon  later  in  the  day. 

This  corps  was  reviewed  to-day  by  a  number  of  distinguished  visitors 
who  were  received  at  Ilooker's  headquarters  yesterday.  The  reviewing 
party  consisted  of  Secretary  Seward;  the  Swedish  minister;  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Swedish  legation;  the  Prussian  minister;  Mr.  Peale,  exam- 
iner of  patents ;  Mr.  French,  second  auditor  of  the  Treasury ;  Mr,  F.  W. 
Seward,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  the  Governor  of  Maine;  the 
Governor  of  New  Jersey;  General  Hooker  and  staff,  and  a  large  body 
of  civilians.  The  line  was  formed  at  10  o'clock,  the  regiments  having 
only  company  front.  The  artillery  was  formed  in  the  rear,  and  the 
transportation  in  another  part  of  the  field.  Notwithstanding  this  con- 
tracted formation,  the  infantry  alone  presented  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
army  blue,  gaily  relieved  by  the  regimental  colors  and  the  designating 
flags  of  brigades  and  divisions.  Secretary  Seward  and  the  Swedish  sec- 
retary rode  on  horseback  with  General  Hooker  and  staff.  The  rest  of 
the  party  were  in  two  carriages,  drawn  by  four  horses  each. 

The  troops  appeared  in  heavy  marching  order,  with  knapsacks  and 
haversacks  packed.  For  nearly  an  hour,  as  the  solid  column  filed  by, 
General  Hooker  was  enabled  to  entertain  his  foreign  visitors  with  ac- 
counts of  the  exploits  of  its  organizations. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  review  was  the  excellent  appearance  of 
the  transportation  of  the  corps,  embracing  over  400  wagons,  with  a  long 
string  of  pack-animals.  After  the  review  and  a  lunch  at  General 
Hooker's  headquarters  the  visitors  returned  to  Washington. 

At  3:30  p.m.  Lincoln  telegraphed  to  Hooker: 

How  docs  it  look  now  f 
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We  are  busy. 


H^okor  replied  at  5  p.m. : 

1  am  iMt  — ftfiiwitly  advatict^J  to  k'vo  tin  optitiou, 
you  all  aa  aooB  ••  I  «aa,  aitd  will  havo  it  Hatisfactory. 

J>ee  wrote  to  President  Davis ; 

f  itd  by  oo  mvajua  alroug,  and  from  tlie  condition  of  our  horses  and  the 
■Mftimt  of  our  auppliea,  I  aui  unabhi  uvcn  to  act  on  the  defensive  as  vigorously 
m  4iuamiUUk/sm  may  requir*?.  A  n'fiort  lant  me  last  night  by  Major  Norris  of 
lh«  iifpnil  «Qrpa  at  mciiwoud,  arid  which  probably  may  have  been  submitted 
lo  yov,  atates  tii«  «lr«agtii  of  Ot^m^rnl  Hooker 'a  army  to  be  from  150,000  to 
ytifflfi,^  i"»d  that  r«jiinforc4fnj<?nta  had  bocn  w^nt  hini  from  Baltimore,  Washing- 
itm,  AlMcaodm,  and  iiai^er'a  Ferry.  Though  bodies  of  troops  heretofore  re- 
iaiiMd  Ui  Maryland  to  kaep  that  state  in  auhjoction,  I  believe,  have  been 
iliivafied  W  (i<*ii<'r«i  H^>okttr,  Htill  I  tliink  htn  numhtrs  much  exaggerated.  But 
(ilia  r«port,  aaid  to  be  brought  by  a  Hptniial  H(u>ut  from  Washington,  corroborates 
aJl  t*fevwua  )<itdiig(;fic«  uhowini?  Hint  troops  fi*oin  the  roar  have  been  moved  to 
||l#  ftipytlfff""^''     Thia  woubi  indlimt(>  »i  ftirwtird  movement  of  the  Federal 

A  4ia(Mitci<  laat  uiglit  from  Gontirfil  Htuarl,  dated  2  p.m..  26th  instant,  states 
Uwii  HmyemX  flMoneman  is  encamped  at  Wnrronton  Springs. 

k  Mlja/J*  of  infantry  (Federftl)  in  guarding  Rappahannock  Bridge  and 
\%ies»er\^  awd  KJelley's  Fords,  aiul  trains  over  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Rail- 
foa/J  were  arriving  hourly  without  bringing  troops,  so  far  as  knowTi.  He  may 
\ii\tiiiA  Oi  puah  his  cavalry  along  by  that  route  [toward  Culpeper  Court-Houae 
afi/i  <JofdoiJ#vill«],  wliib^  iiia  infantry  attempt  to  seize  this. 

V,M  you  give  ma  any  idi^a  whf^n  your  operations  will  be  completed  and 
lybaiiiar  Miy  of  tb«  troop*  you  Imvr  itj   North  Carolina  can  be  spared  from 

M<ij<>r  Hoffifh  Chief  Hi^fial  Oflfif^er,  i\  S.  A.,  teleprraphed  to  Longstreet 

Wiiablii|fl"»  tN  ulnioat  Hlripped  of  its  garrison.  Mules  with  pack-saddles  for 
aiUHMUiHIopf  Imvo  itwii  mmt  to  him  [Hooker],  Hooker  is  going  to  cross  the  river 
il  IhiiHi  {lolhli*     two  above  and  one  below  [Fredericksburg]." 

Wws  i'liluf  HiMf'»*i'  Oificer  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Captain  S.  T. 
iVaUvvvH*  wutt  <iir«t;ted  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  extend  the  telegraph  line 
iMkM^  ^^mJqnartorH  to  Banks'  Ford  and  to  Franklin's  Crossing.    Be- 

r.\  lUi-  u»»  iiilimnliori  was  given  him  as  to  any  projected  movement 
i\\\  iiil'urriKition  as  to  the  general  course  of  operations,  bnt 

kka  v«tim«le  referred  to  by  •Banks^  Ford  and  United  States  Ford 

hM0X  lo  tl'**  Secretary  of      above,   and  probably  Franklin's  Crosang 
"^lyigg^  lUa  ante).  below.    J.  B.  Jr. 

\m,  i«26 
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none  was  granted  him.  He  was  simply  informed  that  the  work  ordered 
should  be  accomplished  by  night.  The  line  that  was  to  extend  to  Frank- 
lin's Crossing  went  via  Phillips  House  to  Tyler's  Hill,  where  Sedgwick 
had  his  headquarters.  The  station  at  Tyler's  Hill  was  ready  for  opera- 
tion at  4:30  p.m.,  but  was  not  operated  to-day.  The  line  to  Banks' 
Ford  was  arrested  by  the  Federal  pickets  at  a  point  near  England, 
about  2  miles  from  Banks  *  Ford,  It  was  ready  for  operation  by  night. 
Imagining  that  a  portion  of  the  army  would  cross  at  or  near  Banks' 
Ford,  Captain  Cushing  directed  Captain  B.  H.  Fisher  of  the  Signal 
Corps  to  be  at  Banks'  Ford  at  dawn  on  the  28th,  and  take  charge  of  all 
signal  operations  with  the  right  wing  of  the  army.  Signal  stations 
(flag  and  torch)  were  now  established  watching  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  from  the  England  House,  the  Phillips  House,  the  Seddon  House, 
and  opposite  Buckner's  Neck.  Only  the  latter  two,  it  seems,  conununi- 
cated  with  each  other.  The  one  at  the  Phillips  House  was  equipped 
with  a  powerful  telescope. 

The  departure  of  the  V,  XI,  and  XII  Corps  from  their  winter  quar- 
ters may  have  been  known  this  evening  throughout  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  But  where  they  were  going,  and  when  the  remainder  of  the 
army  would  move,  and  in  what  direction,  were  generally  a  mystery. 
Hooker's  orders  to  his  corps  and  wing  commanders  did  not  divulge  his 
general  plan.  His  messages  to  conmianders  in  the  right  wing  contained, 
so  far  as  known,  no  reference  to  the  orders  issued  for  the  left  wing,  and 
vice  versa. 

To-night  Hooker  sent  for  Couch,  and  explained  to  him,  as  next  in 
rank,  his  plan  of  campaign.  He  informed  Couch  that,  under  certain 
contingencies,  the  right  wing  would  be  placed  under  his  command.^ 

Lee's  dispositions  were  the  same  as  they  had  been  during  the  winter 
(Map  2),  except  that  Early's  division  of  Jackson's  corps  (^)  had 
moved  up  the  Rappahannock  to  the  lines  of  Fredericksburg,  and  W.  H. 
F.  Lee's  brigade  of  cavalry  had  gone  up  to  Brandy  Station,  leaving 
only  the  15  Va.  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Royal. 

What  would  Lee  have  done,  had  he  at  this  time  known  the  plan  of 
operation  which  Hooker  was  starting  to  execute!  During  the  last 
three  months  he  must  have  spent  many  hours  in  thinking  of  mana'uvers 
that  Hooker  might  attempt  against  him,  but  the  one  that  was  now 
under  way  had  never,  it  would  seem,  suggested  itself  to  him ;  nor  appar- 
ently did  he  ever  express  himself  as  to  how,  had  it  done  so,  he  would 
have  planned  to  meet  it.  On  the  latter  point  some  speculation  may 
not  be  unprofitable.  Lee  could  hardly  undertake  to  oppose  Hooker  in 
force  at  Kelley's  Ford  without  exposing  his  depots  and  the  Richmond 
and  Fredericksburg  Railroad  to  capture  and  destruction,  or  the  frac- 
tions of  his  army,  one  at  Fredericksburg  and  one  at  Kelley's  Ford,  to 

»  B.  and  L.,  m,  157, 
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aopaimte  attack  and  defeat  It  seems  probable  that  he  wonld  have  left  a 
minor  portion  of  his  anny  in  the  lines  of  Fredericksbnrg  to  oppose 
Sedgwick,  and  established  the  major  portion  somewhere  between  Ohan- 
odlorsWlle  and  the  Bapidan  to  meet  and  repel  the  Federal  right  wing 
wider  Hooker. 
It  may  be  assnmed  that  Hooker's  chief  concern  for  the  present  is : 
1.  That  his  colnmns  may  reach  the  Bapidan  before  Lee  can  take  i>o8i- 
tion  to  oppose  its  passage. 

S.  That  he  may  strike  a  decisive  blow  before  Longstreet  can  be 
iHoni^t  np  to  Lee's  assistance. 


APBIL  28   (map  h)  .    ,    .   THE  BIGHT  WING  COMMENCES,  AND  THE  LEFT   WING 
PBEPAltE6,  TO  CBOSB  THE  EAPPAHANNOCK 


B 


Right  Wing 
UTTERFIELD  wrote  to  Stoneman  at  Warrenton  Junction : 


One  of  Colonel  Sharpens ^  men  just  in  from  Kelley's  Ford  says,  in  his  opinion, 
no  large  body  of  infantry  there.  Held  mostly  by  cavalry  and  artillery.  Rebel 
sympathizers  on  this  side  believe  enemy  have  fallen  back  beyond  Rapidan,  mean- 
ing to  make  that  their  line  of  defence.  .  .  ,  They  think  our  cavalry  move  a 
feint,  and  that  the  crossing  will  be  made  at  United  States  Ford,  where  they  are 
still  at  work. 

The  cavalry  brigade  left  with  Pleasonton  (Devin's)  marched  this 
morning  to  Grove  Church,  whence  at  5  a.m.  its  commander  wrote  to 
Pleasonton : 

We  arrived  here  at  4  a.m.^  .  .  .  made  a  reconnaissance  in  person  (after  halt- 
ing and  feeding  horses  and  men)  to  Ellis'  Ford.  Woke  up  their  infantry,  who 
came  down  into  the  rifle-pits  and  drew  bead  on  us.  .  .  .  Picketed  near  Ellis', 
Kemper's,  and  Field's,  and  communicated  on  the  right  with  a  brigade  of 
Howard's,  between  Kelley's  and  Rappahannock.  Found  no  [Confederate]  picket 
at  the  fords  between  Richards' and  Kelley's.  .  .  .  The  report  among  contrabands 
[negroes]  here  is  that  at  the  fords  the  water  has  been  filled  with  iron  wi rework, 
calculated  to  entangle  the  feet  of  horses,  while  the  aharpshooters  pop  them  off. 
They  say  they  have  things  fixed  for  onr  cavalry  now.  .  .  . 

A  battalion  of  the  2  N.  Y.  Cavalry  (1.  3.  C)  reeonnoitered  from  War- 
renton Junction  northeastward  as  far  as  Brentsville  (Map  1,  sheet  A), 
capturing  several  guerillas;*  and  StahePs  division  marched  from  Mid- 
dlebnr^  to  Rectortown,  Salem,  White  Plains,  and  back,  taking  a  number 
of  prisoners,  mostly  from  Mosby. 

The  First  and  Third  Divisions  of  the  IT  Corps,  with  two  ambulances 
per  division,  three  batteries  of  divisional  artillery,*  and  the  two  bat- 
teries of  cor])s  artillery,  marched  to  the  vicinity  of  Banks*  Ford. 

^  Colonel  G.  H.  Sharpe,  Deputy  Provost-  '  Three  Yearn  in  the  Federal  CnvnJry,  by 
Marshal-General,  Chief  of  Secret  Sen-ict'.  Willard  Glazier,  p.  175. 

*  Official  ptthlicfltiou  reads  p.m.,  evidently  *  Thomas*  and  Pettit'a  (1.  II),  Arnold's 

an  error.    .7.  B.  Jr.  (2.   II).     According   to  Hooker's   orders, 
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The  5  N.  H.  and  81  Pa.  (1. 1.  II)  were  sent  oat,  under  Colonel  Cross  of ' 
the  former  regiment,  to  picket  bouses  and  roads  to  United  States  Ford, 
in  order  to  prevent  information  from  going  to  the  enemy.  The  two 
regiments  occupied  41  dwelling-honses  and  a  nmnber  of  roads.  They 
found  the  occupants  of  the  houses  full  of  suppressed  hostility,  but 
civil* 

The  troops  carried,  on  their  persons  or  on  the  hoof,  rations  as  pre- 
scribed, for  eight  days.  The  small-arm  ammunition  was  carried  in  a 
train  of  70  wagons.  A  supply-train  of  45  wagons  carried  forage  for  six 
days  and  hospital  stores,  though  the  orders  limited  the  forage  to  a  sup- 
ply for  four  or  ^\e  days,  and  precluded  the  carrying  of  hospital  stores 
in  wagons.  The  remainder  of  the  trains,  contaioing  five  days'  field 
rations  and  two  days'  grain,  was  parked  in  rear  of  Falmouth.  The  con- 
tents of  all  the  trains,  with  what  the  troops  had  on  their  backs  and  on  the 
hoof,  would  supply  the  command  with  subsistence  for  thirteen  days 
and  with  forage  for  eight.  Carroll's  brigade  (r^n),  Ames'  battery 
{i^ii)i  sod  the  train  for  two  bridges  near  Falmouth  went  to  United 
States  Ford ;  Meagher 's  brigade  (f.^)  assembled  at  Banks*  Ford.  While 
a  pretence  of  crossing  was  made  at  this  point  by  throwing  up  works, 
etc,,*  large  working  parties  were  employed  repairing  the  road  to  United 
States  Ford.  The  Second  Division  (Gibbon's)  remained  in  position 
opposite  Fredericksburg  with  two  batteries.* 

The  III  Corps  remained  with  the  left  wing  under  Sedgwick.  The 
"further  instructions"  which  were  to  have  been  sent  yesterday  "later 
in  the  day,"  to  the  commander  of  this  corps,  were  not  sent— proba- 
bly to  avoid  drawing  forces  of  the  enemy  toward  Banks'  or  United 
States  Ford,  Hooker  expected  that  the  arrival  of  his  right  wing  on  the 
Rapidan  would  cause  the  enemy  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  United 
States  Ford  and  that  the  further  advance  of  that  wing,  reenforced  by 
his  center,  would  dispose  in  like  manner  of  the  enemy  at  Banks*  Ford. 
He  repaired  to  Morrisville  to  superintend  in  person  the  passage  of  the 
Ilappahannock  at  Kelley's  Ford.  About  2  p.m.  he  there  issued  the  fol- 
lowing instructions: 

To  Slocum,  commanding  XI  and  XII  Corps 

...  HO  long  as  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps  are  operating  on  the  sam« 
line,  you  will  exercise  the  command  of  both. 

The  (reneral  directs  that  the  Eleventh  Corps  crofis  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
rivrr  lo-iitjtljt,  and  that  the  Twelfth  Corps  commence  crossing  at  daylight  to- 
luoriHvw  morning,  and  to  be  thrown  over  with  all  possible  rapidity,  and  both 
»HM|>H  tniirt^hcd  by  the  most  direct  route  without  delay  and  seize  the  bridge,  if 


^^^M^h  divWon  wm  to  be  a(»companied  by  its 
Artillery.     Arnold's  battery  for  some 
(<Ktk  tlie  place  of  Adams'  battery  of 
^^  TUml  nivWon. 


*  History  of  the  5th  Regiment  N.  R.  Vol- 
unteers, by  William  Child,  pp.  179,  181. 
»  W.  R.,  39,  p.  306. 
«  Brown's  (2.  n),  Adams^  (3.  II). 
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standing^  and  the  ford,  at  Germ  anna  Mills.  He  suggests  that  you  make  use  of  a 
cavalry  regiment  and  three  or  four  smart  marching  [infantry]  regiments  to 
execute  this  duty  and  that  you  cross  both  of  your  eorps  over  the  Rapidan  River 
to-morrow.    You  will  find  guides  in  General  Pleasonton's  cavalry. 

Iklajor-General  Meade  will  move  on  almost  a  parallel  line  at  the  same  time,  and 
will  be  in  easy  communication  with  you.  He  will  cross  [the  Rapidan]  at  Ely's 
Ford.  If  his  passage  should  be  disputed,  as  you  will  probably  be  able  to  learn 
from  the  firing,  or  through  your  communication  with  that  officer,  the  general 
directs  that  you  dispatch  a  corps  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Rapidan,  to  knock 
away  the  enemy,  to  enable  him  to  cross,  and  when  the  Fifth  Corps  is  across,  that 
you  push  on  with  both  of  your  corps  to  Chancelloraville,  at  which  point  the  three 
corps  win  come  together  and  you  wiU  command  by  virtue  of  your  seniority. 

The  enemy  have  a  brigade^  holding  the  United  States  Ford,  which  they  will 
abandon  as  soon  as  they  hear  of  your  approach.  This  will  open  the  United  States 
Ford  to  us,  when  bridges  will  at  once  be  thrown  across  the  river,  and  will  afford 
you  a  direct  commimication  with  headquarters.  Telegraphic  communication  is 
established  from  that  point  [United  States  Ford  to  headquarters].*  If  your 
cavalry  is  well  advanced  from  ChancellorsviUe,  you  will  he  able  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  enemy  is  detaching  forces  from  behind  Fredericksburg  to 
resist  your  advance.  If  [he  is]  not  [doing  so]  in  any  considerable  force,  the 
general  desires  that  you  will  endeavor  to  advance  at  all  hazards,  securing  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Plajok  road,  and  uncovering  Banks'  Ford,  which  is  also  defended  by 
a  brigade  of  the  rebel  infantry  (j^)  and  a  battery  d^).  If  the  enemy  should 
be  greatly  reenforced  you  will  then  select  a  strong  position,  and  compel  him  to 
attack  you  on  your  ground.  You  will  have  nearly  40,000  men,  which  is  more 
than  he  can  spare  to  send  against  you.*  Every  incident  of  your  advance  you 
will  communicate  to  the  general  as  soon  as  commmiication  is  established  by  the 
United  States  Ford.  Two  aides-de-camp  are  sent  to  report  to  you  for  this  ser- 
vice.   You  are  already  advised  of  the  operations  going  on  below  Fredericksburg. 

The  general  desires  that  not  a  moment  be  lost  until  our  troops  are  established 
at  or  near  Chancelloraville,  From  that  moment  all  will  be  ours,  A  copy  of  this 
will  be  furnished  Major-Qeneral  Meade. 

It  will  be  much  easier  to  replenish  batteries,  ammunition,  etc.,  by  Banks'  Ford 
than  by  the  United  States  Ford,  if  you  should  succeed  in  uncovering  it. 


Here  we  see  the  first  reference  in  a  communication  to  an  officer  of  the 
right  wing  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  left  wing,  and  Hooker's  first  refer- 
ence to  the  possibility  of  the  enemy's  assuming  the  offensive.  If  the 
enemy  advanced  in  force,  Slocum  was  to  renoimce  the  offensive,  take  up 
a  strong  position,  and  compel  the  enemy  to  attack  him  on  his  own 
ground.  How  was  he  to  effect  such  compulsion  T  He  could  only  do 
it,  if  at  all,  by  cutting  every  line  by  which  Lee  might  retreat  "The 
general  desires,"  says  the  order,  "that  not  a  moment  be  lost  until  our 


*  Two  brigades  and  a  bflttery.    J.  B.  Jr. 

*  This  was  a  mistake. 

*  Testifying  about  a  year  later  before  the 
Committee   on   the    Conduct   of  the   War, 


ITooker  gave  the  strength  of  the  three  corps 
as  probably  not  exceeding-  36,000  men. 
Adding  1000  for  the  cavalry  would  give  for 
the  whole  command  about  37,000. 
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The  right  wing,  with  the  XI  Corps  in  front,  the  XII  next,  and  the  V 
last,  marched  to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Holly  Church,  about  2  miles  from 
Kelley^s  Ford.  It  rained  almost  al!  day,  making  the  roads  difficult  and 
the  packs  heavy.  Advantage  was  taken  of  every  halt  to  throw  away 
overcoats,  knapsacks,  or  other  articles  of  equipment  that  had  become 
intolerable.*  The  XI  Corps,  which  started  at  4  a.m.,  was  formed  up  in 
camp  at  4  p.m.  The  V  Corps  did  not  all  get  in  until  after  10  o'clock. 
The  distance  marched  was  about  17  miles,     i 

Every  house  along  the  route  that  might  possibly  harbor  a  disloyal 
man  or  woman  was  put  under  guard.  So  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  movement  had  not  been  observed  by  the  enemy.  The  men  of 
Buschbeck's  brigade,  at  Kelley's  Ford,  welcomed  the  arriving  troops, 
and  encouraged  them  with  the  prospect  of  an  easy  passage  in  the 
morning, 

Slocum,  who  commanded  the  XI  and  XII  Corps,  issued  the  following 
instructions  to  Howard,  commanding  the  XI : 

.  ,  .  you  will  cross  the  river  at  Kelley  *s  Ford  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
to-night.  You  will  report  to  me  as  soon  as  your  troops  commence  crossing,  and 
also  immediately  after  the  crossing  is  effected.  As  soon  as  you  have  effected  a 
crossing,  you  will  take  a  defensive  position,  and  await  the  crossing  of  the 
Twelfth  Corps,  which  will  precede  you  on  the  road  to  Germaima  Bridge  [Ford]. 
You  will  hold  your  command  in  readiness,  and  follow  immediately  in  their  rear. 
Keep  your  column  well  closed,  with  all  your  bagp:age- wagons  in  rear  of  youi* 
entire  corps,  except  your  rear-guards.  Have  two  batteries  accompany  your 
leading  brigades  I  in  your  several  columns  ?]. 

Pleasonton  received  the  following  order: 

.  .  .  report  with  your  command  of  cavalry  [Devin's  brigadel  to  Major-Gen- 
eral  Slocum,  for  service  with  his  command.  A  portion  of  your  force  will  accom- 
pany his  command ;  and  a  portion  will  be  sent  to  report  for  duty  with  the  Fifth 
Corps,  and  will  report  to  Major-General  Meade. 

Having  reported  to  Slocum  and  received  his  orders,  Pleasonton  or- 
dered Devin  at  Grove  Church  to  send  the  17  Pa.  to  report  to  Howard, 
to  draw  in  his  pickets,  and  concentrate  the  rest  of  his  brigade  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mount  Holly  Church;  also  to  furnish  guides  acquainted 
with  the  country  to  Generals  Howard  and  Meade. 

The  bridge  train  of  canvas  boats  (advance-guard  train)  coming  from 
Washington  arrived  at  5:30,  At  7  p.m.  the  15  N,  Y.  Engineers,  as- 
sisted by  men  of  the  XI  Corps,  commenced  laying  it  under  the  direction 
of  Captain  Comstock  of  the  Engineer  Corps.  General  Hooker  was  also 
present  superintending  this  work.  About  400  men  of  Buschbeck*s  bri- 
gade of  the  XT  Corps  manned  a  number  of  boats  eont^ealed  in  Marsh 
'  History  of  the  22  Masa.  Infantrtt,  by  J.  L.  Parker,  p.  284. 
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there  be  in  position  with  your  full  force  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  by 
his  shortest  line.  In  all  other  respects  your  instructions  as  before  referred  to  will 
remain  the  same. 

You  will  direct  all  your  force  to  cross  to-night,  or,  if  that  should  not  be  prac- 
ticable, to  be  brought  to  the  river,  and  have  it  all  thrown  over  before  8  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning.  If  the  fords  should  be  too  deep  for  your  pack-animals  and 
artillery,  they  wiU  be  crossed  over  the  bridge  at  Kelley's  Ford.  You  will  please 
furmsh  the  officers  in  command  of  these  two  columns  with  a  copy  of  this  and  of 
your  original  instructions.^ 

Under  this  order  Stoneman's  latitude  in  the  selection  of  a  point  of 
crossing  was  restricted  to  certain  definite  limits  between  Kelley's  and 
Rappahannock  Fords ;  he  was  required  to  be  across  by  8  o  'clock  in  the 
momiDg,  to  divide  his  command  into  two  columns,  and  to  determine  on 
some  point  for  the  colmnnSj  after  the  destruction  of  the  Bichmond, 
Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  Railroad,  to  unite  at  and  intercept  the 
retreat  of  Lee  *s  army.* 

The  cavalry  corps  was  accordingly  formed  in  two  columns.  One  con- 
sisted of  Averell's  division,  Davis'  brigade  of  Pleasonton's  division, 
and  TidbalPs  battery  of  horse  artillery.  This  column  numbered  about 
3400  sabers  and  6  guns,  and  was  commanded  by  AverelL  The  other 
consisted  of  Grregg*s  division,  Bnford's  reserve  brigade,  to  which  the 
6  Pa.  had  been  attached,  and  a  provisional  battery  of  horse  artUlery 
under  Captain  Robertson.  It  numbered  about  4200  sabers  and  6  guns, 
and  was  commanded  directly  by  Stoneman.  The  provisional  battery 
was  formed  by  taking  a  section  from  Elder's,  Clarke *8,  and  Vincent's 
batteries.  The  remaining  sections  of  these  batteries  were  sent  back  to 
Falmouth. 

The  foregoiug  order  was  given  to  Stoneman  at  Hooker 's  headquarters 
at  5 :  45  p.m. 

From  Morrisville  to  where  the  cavalry  corps  lay  was  13  miles,  from 
there  to  where  some  of  the  extreme  pickets  were  was  13  more,  so  that 
it  was  quite  late  at  night  before  the  command  was  all  assembled  and 
ready  to  start. 

The  head  of  Stoneman *h  column  started,  however,  at  5  p.m.,  and  the 
head  of  Averell's  at  10  p.m.;*  the  former  directed  upon  Kelley's  Ford, 


this  regiment  completed  its  crossing  by 
midnight,  following  Schurz's  division  {The 
Volunteer'a  Manual,  by  W.  Simmere  and 
P.  B&chschmied,  p.  20).  Derens  says  that 
his  division  crossed  "at  1  a.m.  on  the  morn- 
ing of  April  29."    J.  B.  Jr. 

1  W.  R.,  39,  p.  1065. 

*"I  concluded  to  divide  the  cavalry  into 
two  columnB,  each  one  outnumbering  the  en- 
tire cavalry  force  of  the  enemy  between  the 
Rappahannock  and   James   Rivers,     They 


were  to  cross  the  Eappahannock  the  samo 
day  with  the  infantry,  the  29th,  and  one 
column  was  to  move  directly  to  its  destioa^ 
tion,  while  the  other  was  threatening  Cul- 
peper  and  Gordonsville,  and  as  soon  as  one 
had  passed,  the  other  was  to  foUow  and  join 
it.  .  .  .  The  object  was  to  have  no  time  lost 
in  severing  Lee^scommunications  with  Rich- 
mond" (Hooker,  Rep.  of  Com.,  IV,  137). 
*  IF.  B.,  39,  pp.  1058,  1081,  1074.  The 
tollomng  statement  of  the  experience  of  one 
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tb»  latter  upon  Rappahannock  Ford.  Averell  was  to  cross  on  his  ar- 
fivsilmt  the  ford,  and  await  orders.  At  midnight  most  of  the  corps  was 
wmiiSm^  at  or  near  Bealeton. 

JUmde,  who  was  to  take  the  road  to  Ely*8  Ford,  issued  the  following 
^ihi  to  liis  corps,  the  V : 

Ikt  mi4at  of  mareli  fur  ttv-morrow,  29th  instant,  will  be,  first,  Griffin  *s  di\n- 
sauaHaid,  Sykes'  division;  third,  Hniniilirays*  division.  Brigadier-General 
€MBa  «9be  prepared  to  move  at  7  a.m.  He  will  send  a  staff  officer  at  dayliefht 
with  Major-General  Sloeiim,  in  order  to  iiscertain  the  earliest 
ivUeh  the  road  to  Kelley's  Pord  will  be  open.  Major-Gcneral  Sykes 
it  7  ajn.  and  close  up  on  Griffin  s  division.  He  will  place  his  battery 
t  lii  «oIlQnn,  prepared  to  move  forward,  to  report  to  General  Griffin 
«mees  are  required.  Brigadier-General  Humphreys  will  move  im- 
dUv  General  Sykes.  He  will  furnish  the  necessary  details  to  Captain 
1»  trite  up  the  pontoon  bridge.  When  taken  up  he  will  place  the 
■■  m  kit  own  train  between  his  brigades,  and  so  dispose  his  artillery 
•^  li  lii»  bat  advantage  the  rear  of  the  column,  the  protection  of  which 
M^Maal  chai^  [of].  All  officers  are  earnestly  enjoined  to  keep  their 
mtd^  and  prevent  all  straggling.  Under  instructions  of  the 
iL  tbb  eommand  will  be  called  on  to-morrow  to  make  a  long 
The  major-general  commanding  the  corps  fully  relies  upon 
•  snbmitting  to  the  exertions  he  will  be  called  upon  to  make 
f  aKuring  the  success  which  it  is  earnestly  hoped  and  believed 

Left  Wing 

yl^  m,  VI  Corps)  was  to  break  camp  this  morninp:,  but 

;  ^  1^  MB  no  movement  was  made  until  noon,  when  the 

►  SMUcrh.    The  VT  Corps  followed  about  3  p.m.,  and 

te  this  march  as  well  as  on  that  to  Kelley's  Ford, 

lat  tr^y  halt  with  eqnipmenta  thrown  away.    The 

Pltaka^^s  Crossing  about  5:30  p.m.,  and  the  VI 

l\  CVwssuig  about  9  p.m.,  and  the  III  Corps  between 

wl  HiMMwInt  in  rear  of  them,  also  about  9  p.m.    The 

^  VT  A^x^-ip^  were  parked  about  a  mile  in  rear  of  their 

Ain  of  tlie  in  Corps  remained  to-day  parked 


►  j^Uowing  communications : 


..  ai  a  «i»- 


passed,  flnding"  us  in  the  satne  position; 
midnight,  and  we  were  still  impatiently 
waiting,  and  wondering;  why  wo  did  not 
move.  Near  midnight  rain  bepran  to  fall, 
and  contijiiied  with  increased  severity  as 
the  day  dawned"  {Annals  of  the  6  Pa.  Cav- 
alry, by  Rev.  S.  L.  Gracey,  Chaplain  of  the 
Regiment,  p.  136). 
'  W.  R.,  107,  p.  1014. 
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From  Buiterfield 

The  major-general  commanding  has  left  for  the  scene  of  operation  above.  .  .  . 

Signal  oflScers  have  been  directed  to  be  vigilant  and  watchful  and  to  report 
everything.  I  shall  keep  you  fully  advised  of  everything  that  is  reported  here  at 
Falmouth.    Have  you  any  wishes  or  commands  ?  .  .  . 

The  night  before  last,  April  26,  Rodes'  (D.  H.  Hill's)  division  had  not  moved. 
A.  P.  Hill's  and  Trimble's^  also,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  a  move.  This  from 
deserters  who  have  just  eoine  in.* 

Prom  Williams,  Adjutant-Ge^teral 

.  .  .  your  operations  for  to-morrow  are  for  a  demonstration  only,  to  hold  the 
forces  of  the  enemy  while  the  operations  are  carried  on  above,  unless  the  enemy 
should  leave  the  position,  or  should  weaken  his  force  materially  by  detachments. 

As  long  as  the  enemy  remained  in  position  back  of  Fredericksburg, 
Sedgwick  was  to  demonstrate  to  deter  him,  if  possible,  from  moving, 
bnt  not  to  attack.  Should  the  enemy  retreat,  Sedgwick  was  to  pursue. 
Should  the  enemy  turn  against  the  right  wing,  Sedgwick  was  to  attack 
and  establish  himself  on  the  Telegraph  Eoad,  and  the  right  wing  was 
to  be  reenforced  with  troops  from  the  left.  But  the  left  wing  might 
draw  the  main  force  of  the  enemy  upon  itself.  It  must  try  to  anticipate 
this,  and  not  expose  itself  to  a  serious  attack.  Under  some  apprehen- 
sion on  this  score,  Hooker  wrote  to  Butterfield  from  Morrisville  at 
3  p.m.: 

Considering  the  [backward]  state  of  affairs  here,  it  will  be  advisable  to  sus- 
pend the  crossing  of  the  troops  under  Sedgwick  and  Reynolds  until  further 
orders,  except  the  number  necessary  to  protect  the  bridges  after  they  are  thrown, 
which  will  be  [thrown]  as  already  directed.  Be  pleased  to  have  it  [this]  com- 
municated. 

The  dispatch  was  transmitted  to  Sedgwick  at  11:45  p.m.  Brooks' 
division  (4j)  had  already  been  selected  by  Sedgwick  to  protect  the 
bridges  of  the  VI  Corps,  and  the  following  order  to  Brooks,  command- 
ing First  Division,  was  probably  issued  about  as  the  corps  went  into 
bivouac : 

.  .  .  you  will  have  your  division  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Franklin's  Cross- 
ing at  11  p.m.,  ready  to  cross  in  boats  and  hold  the  ground  on  the  opposite  side 
ontil  the  bridges  are  completed.  You  will  not  move  from  the  heights  on  this  side 
of  the  river  until  you  have  the  cover  of  the  darkness.  The  crossing  in  the  boats 
must  be  effected  with  the  utmost  celerity  and  in  the  strictest  silence.  General 
Benham  will  indicate  to  you  the  exact  time  and  place  of  crossing.' 

From  the  top  of  the  ridge  on  which  Sedgwick's  lioes  were  formed  the 
ground  sloped  abruptly  to  the  river,  gullied  here  and  there  by  ravines 

*  Commanded  by  Colston.  «  W.  R.,  107,  p.  1015.  '  Jb. 
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movements  up  the  river  are  feints.  I  can  hardly  believe  this ;  it  seems  like  stark 
madness.  Yon  may  hear  exciting  news  very  soon.  I  sometimes  think  the  entire 
thing  may  be  a  great  feint,  but  it  is  generally  thought  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  battle.  .  .  . 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Lee  was  informed  by  Stuart  that  *'a  large 
body  of  infantry  and  artillery  was  passing  up  the  river."*  This  vague 
item  seems  to  have  been  the  only  information  that  Lee  possessed  re- 
garding Hooker's  movement.  The  Federal  force^  it  would  seem^  might 
be  anything  from  a  division  to  an  army.  Its  destination  might  be  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  or  Gordonsville. 

»  W.  R.,  39,  p.  796. 
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nmning  obliquely  to  the  basp 
ravines  roads  had  been  bniJt 
pontoon  trains  to  reach  the  co: 
river.    About  dusk  the  pontooi 
edge  of  a  piece  of  timber  abo^ 
At  10  o'clock  Brooks'  divisior 
The  3d  brigade,  Russeirs,  wli 
its  part.    It  fixed  and  unfi:?ce. 
hardly  hear  themselves  do  il. 
through  the  dark  at  an  ima^^i  i 
of  the  15  N.  Y.  Engineers  wti 
boats  were  to  go  and  return 
reached  the  opposite  shore,  w: 

Similar  preparations  wen*  : 
nated  by  Reynolds  to  cover  ti 
commanding  the  Engineer  Br 
the  laying  of  the  bridges,  uiiil 
Wadsworth,  commanding  the- 
subject  to  his  orders.    Gener 
so  understand.    The  consequ* 

In  each  corps  the  boats  wel- 
ders, lest  the  rumbling  of  po 
of  the  intended  crossing.    It 
of  concealment  by  11 :  30  thf. 
if  the  crossing  commenced  a 
leaving  an  hour  and  a  half  f 
were  accordingly  issued  for 
11:30.    It  was  nearly  midn: 
from  its  place  of  concealmoi 
but  had  only  gotten  a  numb*- 
Reynolds  ordered  them  put 
teams. 

Telegraphic  communicati' 
wick's  and  Hooker's  headn 
to  England,  was  extende<l 
owing  to  an  accident  to  one 
to-day.    The  heavy  rain  a?, 
ment  of  conmiunication  by  i 

Lieutenant  Ropes  wrote  h 


.  .  .  The  great  movement  has 
I  believe,  to  be  left  to  cover  tlr 
orders.    I  also  hear  that  the  re:i 

»Tr.  R.,  39,  p.  211,  imdiT..,  i 


f 
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represented  that  the  Eleventh  Corps  was  certainly  across;  how  much 
more  was  to  follow,  he  could  not  tell ;  but  thought  that  the  force  alto- 
gether in  this  column  was  about  20,000."^  In  the  light  of  this  and  other 
evidence,  Stuart  telegraphed  to  Lee  at  an  early  hour  that  Howard  had 
crossed  at  Kelley's  Ford  with  a  * 'division"  of  about  14,000  men,  6 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  some  cavalry.*  Expecting  an  advance  toward 
Gordonsville,  W.  H.  F.  Lee  had  taken  position  between  Brandy  Station 
and  Kelley's  Ford,  with  the  13  Va.  pushed  out  toward  the  ford.  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee  was  held  in  reserve  at  Brandy  Station,  with  a  regiment  at 
Stevensburg.*  Orders  were  telegraphed  to  the  10  Va.  Cavalry  near 
Beaver  Dam  Station  (Map  1,  sheet  A)  to  move  at  once  to  hold  and 
occupy  the  fords  on  the  Rapidan,  but  it  was  doubted  whether  this 
would  be  done  with  sufficient  promptness.* 

The  V  Corps  conamenced  to  cross  as  soon  as  the  XTI  had  cleared  the 
bridge.  This  was  about  10 :  30  a.m.,  or  three  hours  and  a  half  after  the 
time  designated  by  Meade  for  his  corps  to  be  ready  to  start.  At  the 
same  time  the  XI  Corps  took  up  the  march  in  rear  of  the  XII. 

The  weather  was  damp  and  misty.  A  threatening  sky  lowered  im- 
pressively over  masses  of  troops  crouching  in  close  columns  near  the 
river.  The  long,  thin  column  that  wound  serpentlike  down  to  them  from 
an  amphitheater  of  hills  deployed  here  and  there  to  ward  off  a  possible 
attack.  General  Hooker  came  over  from  his  headquarters  at  Morris- 
ville  to  superintend  the  movement,  and  as  he  passed  through  the  lines, 
was  cheered  to  the  echo. 

About  noon  the  First  and  Second  Divisions  of  the  V  Corps  had  com- 
pleted their  crossing.  The  cavalry  in  advance  of  the  XII  Corps  en- 
countered the  13  Va.  Cavalry  about  21/2  miles  from  Kelley's  Ford,  and 
skirmished  with  it  until  within  about  3  miles  of  Germanna  Ford. 

It  was  about  10  a.m.  when  the  Confederates  at  Germanna  Ford  first 
received  reliable  information  of  the  crossing  of  the  Federals  at  Kelley's 
Ford.  The  bridge-builders  had  three  spans  completed.  All  the  men  of 
the  detail  were  quartered  in  an  old  mill  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
About  50,  who  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  construction,  were  on  the 
north  side.  On  receipt  of  the  forementioned  information  the  Confed- 
erate commander  put  a  picket  of  10  men  out  on  the  road  in  his  front, 
and  had  fifty  who  were  working  at  the  bridge  go  to  their  quarters,  get 
their  gims,  and  return. 

About  11  a.m.,  when  the  infantry  advance-guard  under  Ruger  reached 
a  point  about  2  miles  from  Germanna  Ford,  its  commander  received  the 
report  that  there  was  a  detachment  of  about  150  men  at  the  ford  en- 
gaged in  building  a  bridge.    Soon  afterward  he  learned  that  the  Federal 

^  W.  E.,  39,  p.  1046;  Reminisceneea  of  Carl  Sehurz^  II,  408. 
«  W,  B.,  39,  pp.  796,  1045,  1046;  *.,  40,  p.  758. 
« lb.,  39,  p.  1046.  *  lb. 
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his  troopers  by  the  bridge.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock  at 
Kelley's  Ford  was  a  slough,  or  swamp,  which  could  not  he  crossed  ex- 
cept by  a  trestle  bridge,  constructed  for  that  purpose.  Neither  the  ford 
nor  pontoon  bridge,  therefore,  could  be  used  by  the  cavalry  until  the 
infantry  of  the  V  Corps  (First  and  Second  Divisions)  had  cleared  the 
trestle  bridge.  The  cavalry  commenced  crossing  by  both  the  ford  and 
the  pontoon  bridge  about  noon.  The  Third  Division  of  the  V  Corps 
(Humphreys')  was  detailed  about  this  time  to  remain  behind  to  cover 
the  passage  of  the  trains  and  bring  up  the  bridge. 

Right  Wing,  Afternoon 

The  detachments  of  Confederate  cavalry  that  observed  and  followed 
the  Federal  columns  (contact  detachments)  were  careless,  it  seems, 
about  reporting  what  they  saw.  It  was  about  1  p.m.  when  Stuart 
learned  from  his  pickets  about  Madden  that  a  large  force  of  Federal 
infantry  was  moving  in  that  direction.  Assembling  his  two  brigades, 
he  marched  to  that  point  and  there  pierced  the  Federal  colmnn,  taking 
prisoners  from  the  V,  XI,  and  XII  Corps. ^  The  rear  of  the  XI  Corps 
was  shelled  by  a  couple  of  light  pieces.  The  only  way  to  stop  this  an- 
noyance was  to  attack  and  defeat  Stuart's  cavalry.  But  for  this 
Pleasonton's  cavalry  was  not  sufficiently  strong,  Stuart's  outnumbering 
it  two  to  one.  So  the  shelling  had  to  be  endured  until  about  3 :  30  in  the 
afternoon,  when  a  portion  of  Stoneman's  force  came  up  and  drove  the 
enemy  away.  When  Stuart  learned  that  the  right  column  was  marching 
upon  Germamia  Ford,  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  warn  the  Confederate 
detachment  at  that  point ;  the  Federals  were  in  possession  of  the  ford.* 
As  already  stated,  this  party  had  warning,  hours  before,  of  the  Federal 
passage  of  Kelley's  Ford,  but  they  did  not  suspect,  it  seems,  that  it 
seriously  concerned  them. 

The  handful  of  Confederates  that  escaped  from  Germanna  Ford  re- 
treated under  cover  of  the  woods  to  the  vicinity  of  Wilderness  Tavern, 
where  they  halted  about  4  p.m.  to  await  instructions  from  General  Ma* 
hone  or  spend  the  night.*     The  sound  of  firing  at  the  ford  brought 


^  These  circumstances  are  deduced  from 
eonfiieting  statements  in  the  oflScial  reporta. 
Meade  did  not  march  in  the  same  column 
with  Slocmn  and  Howard.  The  men  of  the 
corps  who  were  captured  by  Stuart's  flrst 
da^  at  Madden  were  perhaps  flankei^  or 
connecting  patrols  {W.  B.,39,  pp.  519,  796, 
1046). 

*  Stuart  sayg  in  his  report:  "Couriers 
had  been,  by  direction,  sent  to  Ely's  and 
Germanna  [Fords]  to  notify  our  parties 
there  of  the  enemy's  advance,  but  were 
captured;  consequently  the  parties  at  those 


points  received  no  notice"  (W.  B.,  39, 
p.  1046). 

» Writing  in  1888  for  the  Centurtf  Maga- 
zine, Pleasonton  stated : 

"In  the  afternoon  (29th)  at  Qermanna 
Fordj  I  surprised  and  captured  a  picket  of 
some  fifty  of  Stuart's  cavalry  soldiers. 
With  tbera  was  an  engineer  ofBcer  belong- 
ing to  Stuart's  stafif.  On  searching  the 
party,  as  is  done  with  all  prisoners,  I  found 
on  this  engineer  officer  a  very  bulky  'vol- 
ume, which  proved  to  be  a  diary  which  he 
had  been  keeping  throughout  the  war.     I 
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itfned  that  no  clotliing  should  be  removed.  The  men  arraniE^  their 
cartridffe-boxt'M,  havorsacks,  knapsacks,  blankets,  and  valuables  about 
th«ir  hoadB  and  necks,  or  secured  them  to  the  ends  of  their  fixed  bayo- 
n«tfi,  and  phinKcd  into  the  cold  water.  Some  were  swept  away  as  at 
Oerronniin  Ford,  to  be  [)icked  up  by  cavalry  stationed  below.  The 
Haoonri  IHviHiou  fu I  lowed  the  First  across  after  dark.  The  river  was 
llicbttwl  liy  larjce  ftios  on  the  farther  bank,  the  sight  of  which  cheered 
Iho  f  roopM  forward.  t)ut  of  the  ciiilly  water  they  climbed  the  slippery 
hlllNidM  for  it  was  then  raining— and  went  to  himting  fire-wood  in  the 
darlninHM,  huiltlin^  fires,  cooking  suppers,  pitching  shelter  tents,  drying 
iilothoN  itnd  hIhm'm  ixh  best  they  could,  and  finally  rolling  np  in  blankets,  M 
ff«it  to  tlto  Are,  for  a  comfortless  night.* 

J><fvlfi  Hunt  ft  Mipiadron  to  scour  the  country  to  the  right  toward  Ger- 
rrmnnn  and  the  nm<l  limdiug  from  that  jK)int  into  the  Wilderness.  He 
mUo  pi<'l«»!(»d  Om  nmtlH  tibout  Kly's  Ford.  In  the  meantime  the  Federal 
M^jiifidriifi  H««nl  (n  MainotrK  Ford,  having  found  no  enemy,  joined  the 
two  ««|iindronM  umltM-  Kooiian.  and  all  three  marched  to  Richards*  Ford, 
whorii  ttioy  MurpriNod  tht>  enemy  in  his  rifle-pits,  captured  28  men  and  1 
f«iii»fniwMloned  (irtlcot  I imI  dispatches  to  Hooker.    These  were 

liot  I'lwMtivod,  It  \v<MiM  H  M»jo  night,  ^ 

hiittorfiold  wrotn  hi  :  .1..  iiim  from  Falmouth:  f 

,  .  ,  Itin  (rrUlKt^N  wi'f  nil  nonmn  ht«rtv*  The  demonstration  here  ig  a  very  strong 
IBfi  V\t\.y  nr  (to  priMiiiit^rN  lakrii  in  the  rniMuy 's  rifle-pits  report  Jackson^s  whole 
iMfil  Impv.  Tfio  imiMK.v  rtit'  ill  (uijiitiou,  (Uitioipnttng  our  main  attack  at  Frank- 
Nn'i  OwWlliitf.  'riM>  tf<'firrnl  ((htH't*  (iiiit  you  move  as  high  np  as  ChaneellorsviUe ; 
ii#f«f*M«(i  y»inr  I  Infill  Nd'ititKly  im  the  Plunk  i\>ad ;  look  out  for  your  left,  too.  The 
M(M|«  lrMli<m(MM  IIihI  fmni  riiniKM'niirMvilU  to  ih«  Rappaliannock  is  a  very  stroDg 
|fiM)f)<in  Yoii  (iinMt  liiivo  iUn(,  and  luove  to  oommaud  the  Plank  road,  which  is 
iU»t  !)(•«  of  ilut  niifniy'M  rotrimt.  An  mum  aa  you  uncover  United  States  Ford,  you 
wU\  lf«  mUttitrtnni  Uy  ('.  |('tmolj|  (two  diviiiions),  and  then  probably  by  S.'s 
|NI«Ii)<'m'1  (xitlnt  (KiiiitimiMl,  Tin*  Kt^m^ntl  will  bo  up  to-morrow.  The  bearer,  if 
h«  0UiuitttuiH  ill  ri«Aflhlutf  you,  may  hv  nblo  to  rt^turn  with  a  dispatch  from  you.  ^ 

11  wHf  bfi  ohiorvod  that  no  K^rorrn^o  i  mi  K^  in  this  communication  to 
UimivttvluH  WiwUh*  F(»rd,  Tlii»  i  Ita  r  t.i  .rnro  a  defensive  position 
|«««n(f  Upon  llnllod  Htiiti«N  l'\H"d  mid  rutting  otV  liOi^'s  vt^tieat,  thus  com- 
)iiilhnK  lilni  Iri  nitride.  Tluil  Huh  will  rosult  in  lii^  violVat  and  loss  of 
fi'juditi  li'l^tohurg,  !«  n  IUimI  uUm  in  I  looker  Vs  mind.  It  is  his  intention 
(hal  liw  nttnu  a«  III'  Inih  poMKOHHion  of  FrtHh*rit'ksburg,  the  railroad  bridge 
n(  IImiI.  point,  wlilrli  Iiiih  bmu  d(*Ht royml,  mIuiII  be  nvonstrneted,  and  that 
MM  CumI  m  MiM  runiy  adviin*M*s  idoiig  tin*  rniln^nil  toward  Kichmond,  the 
y^(((d  mIhiII  bi»  pid  in  working  order  by  hiH  conMlruction  corps.  From  the 
hdlowiiig  h«U»«i*  '>!'  l-5*»»ti^nant  KopeH»  dated  to  ihiy,  it  would  seem  that 

^  HHM,  (i/  Am,  tlitt,,  XX,  n7N.  ■  rivo  iiontoau  brid^t^  below.    J.  B.  Jr. 
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at  least  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  still  ignorant  of  the  new 
plan  of  campaign : 

As  far  as  I  can  make  it  out,  tlie  whole  of  the  army,  except  the  II  Corps,  has 
gone  down  [the  river]  to  make  a  grand  attack  on  the  enemy's  right.  ...  I 
understand  the  troops  are  in  good  spirits,  and  I  am  sure  I  hope  for  success,  but 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  decisive,  for  the  enemy  have  a  perfect  line  of  retreat, 
unless  Hooker  crosses  so  far  below  as  to  be  able  to  get  between  them  and  Rich- 
mond, while  the  bulk  of  their  force  is  gathered  to  resist  the  feigned  attack  on 
their  left.  .  .  . 

Using  the  ford  and  the  pontoon  bridge  at  Kelley's  Ford,  Stoneman 
managed  '*by  dint  of  great  exertion"  to  get  all  his  cavalry  over  by  3  and 
his  trains  by  5  p.m.  He  camped  with  his  column  for  the  night  at  Madden. 
No  fire  or  noise  was  allowed.  The  horses  remained  saddled,  the  men  in 
each  set  of  fours  taking  turns  in  holding  the  four  horses  by  the  bridles 
while  the  other  three  men  slept  The  night  was  rendered  still  more 
uncomfortable  by  the  cold,  drizzly  rain.^ 

Here  [says  Stoneman  in  his  report]  I  assembled  the  division  and  brigade  com- 
manders, spread  our  maps,  and  had  a  thorough  understanding  of  what  we  were 
to  do,  and  where  we  were  each  to  go.  Averell  . . .  was  to  push  on  in  tlie  direction 
of  Culpeper  Court- House,  and  myself  [with  the  main  column]  ...  to  push  on 
toward  Stevensburg.  It  was  expected  that  Averell  would  be  able  to  reach 
Brandy  Station  that  night,  driving  whatever  enemy  was  there  before  him,  and  I 
was  to  communicate  with  him  at  that  point.* 

What  orders  he  issued  are  not  given  verbatim  in  the  official  records, 
and  appear  to  have  been  communicated  verbally.    Averell  reports : 

I  was  directed  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  Brandy  Station,  reach  there,  if 
possible,  that  night  [29th],  and  commxinicate  with  Buford,  who  would  be  at 
Stevensburg,  On  the  day  following  I  was  to  proceed  to  Culpeper  Court-Houae 
and  Rapidan  Station,  attacking  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  and  keep  him  occupied 
while  Buford  proceeded  with  the  major-general  commanding  the  corps  to  execute 
that  portion  of  the  original  instructions  which  referred  to  operations  in  rear  of 
the  enemy's  main  body/ 

It  would  seem  from  the  two  reports  that  Averell  was  ordered  to  be  at 
Brandy  Station  on  the  night  of  the  29th,  **if  possible*';  and  was  to 
govern  his  movements  beyond  that  point  by  orders  which  he  was  to 
receive  from  time  to  time  from  Stoneman  and  to  carry  out  conform- 
ably to  such  general  instructions  as  he  might  have  received;  also  that  he 
understood  that  the  active  operations  on  Lee's  communications  were  to 
be  executed  by  the  reserve  brigade  under  Buford,  accompanied  and 
directed  by  Stoneman.    What  Gregg  was  to  do,  can  only  be  conjectured. 

1  History  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalnj,  1861--1865,  by  E.  P.  Tobie,  p.  134. 
*  TF.  E.,  39,  p.  1058.  "  lb.,  39,  p.  1074. 
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lowed  by  those  of  the  V  Corps.*  Finally  Hmnphreys  crossed  with  his 
division,  and  about  7  p.m.  the  Engineers  commenced  taking  up  the 
bridge.-  About  this  time  Humphreys  reeeiv^ed  a  communication  from 
his  corps  commander  advising  him  of  the  importance,  as  he  supposed, 
of  having  the  pontoon  train  at  Ely's  Ford  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  It  was  about  11 :30  when  the  bridge  train  was  ready  to  move, 
and  Humphreys  *  division  accompanied  by  it  was  put  in  motion  through 
the  darkness.  At  midnight  this  column  was  about  2  miles  on  its  way 
from  Kelley's  to  Ely's  Ford. 

Stahel  marched  this  afternoon  with  his  division  of  eavalrj'  from 
Fairfax  Court-House  westward  to  the  vicinity  of  Aldie  and  returned 
after  dark. 

Center  and  Left  Wing 

The  two  divisions  of  the  II  Corps  completed  the  road  to  United  States 
Ford,  Excepting  the  two  regiments  under  Colonel  Cross  (j;^),  they 
took  up  the  march  at  2  p.m.  in  compliance  with  the  following  instructions 
addressed  to  the  ''Commanding  Officer,  II  Corps,  Banks'  Ford": 


The  commanding  general  directs  that  you  encamp  with  your  two  divisions  to- 
night at  the  United  States  Ford,  leaving  a  company  at  Banks'  Ford,  and  that  you 
keep  the  road  you  have  been  repairing  clear  of  wagons.  The  wagons  must  take 
the  fields  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  road.    Please  acknowledge, 

2 

The  commanding  general  does  not  care  about  your  movement  to  the  United 
States  Ford  being  kept  secret  from  the  enemy.  He  wishes  you  to  march  to-day, 
and  by  the  best  road.    He  also  desires  to  know  what  road  you  have  repaired. 

The  two  divisions,  with  the  forementioned  exception,  bivouacked  at 
United  States  Ford.  The  supply-train  hauled  two  days'  rations  to 
them,  and  the  wagons,  after  being  reloaded  at  the  depot  at  Falmouth, 
returned  to  the  park.  The  trains  for  two  bridges  were  also  sent  from 
Banks'  Ford  to  United  States  Ford. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  two  cavalry  videttes  galloped  up  to 
General  Mahone's  headquarters,  and  reported  the  Federals  to  he  ad- 
vancing in  force  on  the  road  from  Ely's  Ford,  A  little  later  informa- 
tion came  to  him  of  another  column  marching  east  by  the  Plank  Road 
from  Germanna  Ford,  In  a  few  moments  couriers  were  dashing  off 
with  orders,  and  within  an  hour  the  winter  quarters  were  abandoned, 
wagons  and  impedimenta  of  all  sorts  were  started  to  the  rear,  and  the 

*  Huniphreys,  in  his  report,  mentions  a  ing  chiefly,  almost  entirely,  as  reported  to 
train  consisting  of  at  least  125  wagons  and  him,  to  the  XI  Corps  (W.  R.,  39,  p,  560). 
65  spring  wagons  and  ambnlancea  belong-  '  /&._,  39,  p,  215. 
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to  meet  the  advancing  Federals— Mahone's  to 

,  covering  the  approaches  from  Ely^s  Ford 

I;  and  Posey ^s  to  the  west  of  it,  covering  the 

i  Ford,  with  two  guns  of  Grandy 's  battery  (j^i) 

and  a  half,  about  600  men,  were  left  at 

I  th©  position  as  long  as  possible.^ 

m  a  courier  from  General  Mahone  reached 

( Tavern  with  an  order  to  make  a  reconnaissance 

nia  was  done,  and  developed  the  fact  that 

I  at  the  ford.   At  midnight  the  recon- 

"  back  to  Wilderness  Tavern.^ 

be  foDowing  order  was  sent  to  Conch  at 


all. 


1  conununication  with  General  Meade, 
,  ttalfht  Use  a  pontoon  boat  or  raft  across 
» if  MeoBuy  above  its  junction  with  Rapidan. 
a^Stena  (Y  and  XII  Corps]  : 
■iMa  bridgll  has  been  made  use  of  for  cross- 
^^was  should  have  crossed  the  Rappahan- 
I  Bl^'s  dbould  be  impracticable  for  artillery, 
.^tdiay  (infantry  can  raise  cartrid^-boxes) 
diM Duted  States  Ford.*'  .  .  . 

f  4M^  iTrmrnt  upon  Chancellorsville  for 
Bt  now  required,  as  he  should  have 
A  iMf«  move  npon  the  ford.    Couch,  it 
At  any  rate,  he  failed  to  commn- 
laie  nor  Slocum  took  any  action 
tat  United  States  Ford  to  retire. 
1 4i  iSbe  river  by  the  left  wing  below 
act  in  the  water  until  about 
;  ^^oaaible  to  get  a  crossing  party. 
jju^wii^nt  could  not  succeed  in  the 
before  daylight.    Benham 
attention  to  the  order.    The 
,  Stdgwick,  but  the  night  wore 
fl^  in  it.    At  4:20  a.m.  boats 
(I5itt^  and  a  quota  of  officers. 
irbo  had  been  chosen  to  sur- 
ir»  w>on  lost  in  the  fog.    The 
I  wide  at  this  point,  but  the 

^^  th<»  10  Miss,  of  Posey's  brigade 

^  ftp.  49  «l  aeq. 
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progress  of  the  boats,  owmg  probably  to  the  necessity  of  silence,  was 
unusually  slow.  Suddenly  there  rang  out  on  the  misty  air  the  unmis- 
takable sound  "Pire,"  and  about  200  yards  of  the  opposite  bank  were 
lit  up  with  musketry.  The  men  crowded  together  in  the  boats  could  not 
reply.  Their  comrades  on  shore,  peering  after  them  through  the  im- 
penetrable fog,  held  their  breath.  But  soon  a  loud  cheer  followed  by 
another,  and  then  another,  told  that  the  opposite  bank  was  reached  and 
held.  The  boats  made  another  trip,  bringing  over  the  remainder  of 
Russell's  brigade.  A  bridge  was  inunediately  and  rapidly  laid,  being 
commenced  at  5 :  50  and  completed  at  7  a.m.  A  second  bridge  was  laid 
between  6  and  7 :  30 ;  and  a  third  between  7  and  9 :  45.  In  the  meantime 
the  remainder  of  the  division  crossed  in  boats  with  perhaps  a  dozen 
casualties. 

Wadsworth  did  not  have  his  boats  in  the  water  until  about  4 :  30,  and 
then  no  men  were  at  hand  to  enter  them.  The  crossing  in  boats  at  this 
point  did  not  commence  until  about  9  o'clock.  It  was  completed  about 
10.  The  work  of  laying  two  bridges  commenced  about  10 :  15.  It  was 
completed,  and  the  troops  commenced  crossing  on  the  bridges  about 
12  m.  RusseU*8  line  of  skirmishers  drove  the  skirmishers  opposing  it 
out  of  two  lines  of  rifle-pits,  and  established  itself  about  100  yards  from 
the  enemy  and  about  300  yards  from  the  river.  It  was  prolonged  to  the 
left  until  it  connected  with  Wadsworth  *8  line.  It  was  known  that 
troops  up  the  river  were  executing  an  offensive  movement,  and  it  was 
thought  that  at  any  moment  a  sound  of  firing  might  come  from  them 
that  would  be  a  signal  for  the  left  wing  to  advance. 

Benham  received  the  following  communication  of  this  day  from 
Hooker 's  adjutant-general : 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  extract  from  orders  issued  yesterday, 
of  which  you  were  furnished  a  copy : 

"The  bridges,  two  at  each  erossing,  to  be  laid  complete  before  3:30  a.m.  on 
the  29tli,  under  the  supervision  of  General  Benham,  who  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  thereof. ' ' 

The  major-general  commanding  is  informed  that,  agreeably  to  your  request. 
General  Sedgwick  placed  at  your  disposal  a  brigade  of  infantry,  and  he  desires 
to  faiow  why  these  orders  were  not  complied  with,  and  those  bridges  laid  at  the 
hour  specified.^ 

Benham  replied  in  the  course  of  the  day  with  a  lengthy  report,*  which 
seems  to  have  cleared  him  of  all  responsibility  for  the  delay.  Wliether 
or  not  the  responsibility  was  ever  officially  fixed  upon  any  one,  the 
author  is  unable  to  state.  Russell,  in  his  report,  accounted  for  the  delay 
by  the  bare  and  simple  statement :  * '  The  arrangements  for  crossing  were 
not  perfected  till  4 :  20  o  'clock  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  April  29.  '* 

»  W.  B.,  39,  pp.  204,  205.  « lb.,  39,  p.  205;  t6..  46,  p.  63. 
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The  two  divisioDS  covering  Sedgwick's  five  bridges  were  themselves 
covere<l  by  groups  of  gmis  ou  the  north  bank  posted  under  the  direction 
of  the  Chief  of  Artillery  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  At  Franklin  *s 
Crossing  was  a  line  of  forty-six  pieces  (-^^  ~^,  ~y,  ^-^  4.  vi,  j-^) 
commanded  by  Colonel  Tompkins,  Chief  of  Artillery  of  the  VI  Corps, 
and  at  Pollock's  Mill,  a  line  of  thirty- four  pieces  of  the  I  Corps 
j^)f  commanded  by  Colonel  AVainwrigbt,  Chief  of  Artillery 


2.1 


of  that  corps.  Still  further  down  the  river,  near  Traveller's  Rest,  was 
a  battery  of  sixteen  pieces  of  the  General  Reserve  under  Colonel  War- 
ner, Inspector  of  Artillery  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.^  This  battery 
was  to  command  the  bridge  over  the  Massaponax  and  the  valley  of  that 
stream,  and  so  prevent  the  enemy  from  attacking  Sedgwick's  left  flank 
after  he  had  crossed.  In  addition  to  these  groups  of  guns,  five  batteries 
of  Napoleons  (brass  smooth-bore  12-pounders),  numbering  twenty-six 
pieces,  were  stationed  near  Falmouth,  in  readiness  for  service  when  and 
wherever  they  might  be  required.*  The  batteries  of  the  Ij  III.  and  VI 
Corps,  not  mentioned,  were  likewise  available  for  action.  There  still 
remain  to  be  accounted  for  two  batteries  attached  to  the  Provost  Guard, 
numbering  ten  pieces.  These  were  probably  on  the  line  of  communica- 
tion between  Falmouth  and  Aquia  Creek. 

About  daybreak  the  oflScers  at  Jackson's  headquarters  were  aroused 
with  the  stirring  news  that  Federal  troops  were  crossing  the  Eappa- 
haniio('k  in  pontoons  under  cover  of  a  heav'j'  fog.  Jackson,  who  had 
spent  the  night  at  a  house  near  by,  was  at  once  informed  of  the  fact, 
and  promptly  issued  orders  for  his  divisions  to  prepare  for  action.  As 
the  loug  roll  resounded  through  his  camp,  an  officer  of  his  staff  rode 
over  to  army  headipiarters,  and  gave  the  news  to  General  Lee,  who  ex- 
presseil  no  surprise,  but  remarked  in  playful  tones: 

Well,  1  tluni^lit  1  heard  firing,  and  was  beginning  to  think  it  was  time  some  of 
vou  voimK  frllowa  wvre  coining  to  teU  me  what  it  wa«  all  about.  Tell  your  good 
pffUM-al  thnt  I  *«>  «iii*<'  lio  knows  what  to  do.    I  will  meet  him  at  the  front  very 

Aft<*r  fis^\nfi  »^"t  "^*'^  personally  observing  the  enemy,  he  telegraphed 
to  th<»  .\iU«^*^"*^'*'"^"'*^'  ""*^  *^  President  Davis: 

Ttl»  »<lf Hl>y  i*  WWMiinif  Ih'Iow  Deep  Run,  about  the  same  place  as  before  [in  the 
VrMiWrk^ll^MVf  OMttP*'*n*)'     The  fog  has  been  so  thick  during  the  night  and 

m\\m  t^>*^  ^^  *****  *^*''*^  *'^'  **  ^^^  yards.^    Taken  with  the  reports  received 

»  n>o^  O  i  »<'-'^  'f*****  *  ^-  ""^  ^''  ^^'  203;  for  a  slightly  dif- 

I  j^  ferent  version  see  Life  and  Letters  of  R.  E. 

».                                '^'»»'    a<>-|»ouuder8;  Lee,  Soldier  and  Man,  by  J.  W.   Jones, 

-Mim;  ttnd  Gas-  p.  241. 

*JJ!^        ^     -                         '•"*•  "The  Rappahannock  is  usually  covered 

I  'nth  fog  early  in  the  moniiag. 
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from  our  left,  it  looks  like  a  general  advance ;  but  where  his  maiD  effort  will  be 
made,  can  not  say.  Troops  not  wanted  south  of  James  River  had  better  be 
moved  in  this  direction,  and  all  other  necessary  preparations  made. 

About  5  a.m.  a  courier  dashed  into  Fredericksburg  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  Federals  were  crossing  the  Eax^pahannock  a  short  dis- 
tance below.  Immediately  the  Episcopal  Church  bell,  the  ringing  of 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  as  a  signal,  sounded  the  alarm,  and  the 
streets  presented  a  spectacle  of  military  preparation,  and  women  and 
children  leaving  the  town. 

By  10  a.m,  Lee  received  Stuart's  report  of  Howard's  passage  of  the 
Rappahannock  yesterday  at  Kelley's  Ford.  The  fog  having  then  lifted, 
he  observed  that  more  Federal  troops  had  crossed  in  his  front.  He  tele- 
graphed to  the  Adjutant-General  at  Eichmond: 

The  enemy  is  in  large  force  on  north  bank  of  Rappahannock,  opposite  rail- 
road at  Hamilton's  Crossing.  He  is  crossing  troops  below  the  point  at  which 
he  crossed  in  December,  and  extends  lower  dovm  the  river,*  I  have  discovered 
nothing  lower  than  the  mouth  of  Massaponax  Creek,  He  is  certainly  crossing  in 
large  force  here,  and  it  looks  as  if  he  were  in  earnest,  I  hear  of  no  other  point 
at  which  he  is  crossing,  except  below  Kelley's  Ford,  where  General  Howard  has 
crossed  vrith  his  division,  said  to  be  14,000,  six  pieces  of  artillery,  and  some  cav- 
alry. Stoneman  will  probably  cross  about  the  Warrenton  Springs,  and  I  fear 
will  make  for  Gordons ville^  and  may  destroy  our  roads.  I  have  nothing  to  oppose 
to  all  that  force  up  there  except  the  two  weak  brigades  of  cavalry  under  General 
Stuart.  All  available  troops  had  better  be  sent  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  rail  and 
otherwise. 

Lee  was  inclining  to  believe  that  the  main  force  of  the  Federals  was 
crossing,  after  all,  below  Fredericksburg.  But  what,  he  asked  himself, 
was  Howard's  objective!  Apparently  it  was  Gordonsville,  but  his 
*' division"  might  be  the  advance  of  a  force  directed  upon  Richmond  or 
Lee's  communications  or  his  army.  Lee  may  have  been  misled  by  a 
subsequent  report  from  Stuart.  At  any  rate,  he  telegraphed  also  to  the 
Adjutant-General  somewhat  later: 

If  any  troops  can  be  sent  by  rail  to  Gordonsville,  under  a  good  officer,  I  recom- 
mend it.  Longstreet's  division [s],  if  available,  had  better  come  to  rae  ;  and  the 
troops  for  Gordonsville  and  the  protection  of  the  railroads  [be  forwarded]  from 
Richmond  and  North  Carolina,  if  practicable.  General  Howard  of  the  enemy's 
forces  making  toward  Gordonsville.  .  .  . 

He  contracted  his  main  line  by  moving  Jackson's  corps  into  the  space 
between  the  Massaponax  Creek  and  Deep  Run ;  placed  AVright's  brigade 
(ri)  within  supporting  distance  of  Early's  left;  formed  Kershaw's 
brigade  (2^)  on  Early's  left;  and  placed  the  half  of  Semmes'  brigade 

*  The  battle  of  Frederickshujg  was  fought  on  the  13th  of  December,  1862. 
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Eoad  in  rear  of  Wofford  (3^)  as  reserve. 

aod  probably  of  the  other  divisions  of 

►ted  in  th«  vicinity  of  Hamilton 's  Cross- 

digpatch  to  the  commander  of  the  15  Va. 

■r  pMfatsbelow  Port  Royal  as  high  as  the  enemy's 

bdov  their  [infantry f]   picket;  and  replace  the 

Bart  Royal,  where  they  are  withdrawn.    Sta- 

«t  points  where  they  can  observe  their 

[«f  oor  pickets]  may  be  diminialied  as  much  as 

to  be  very  much  on  the  alert,  as  a  great 

itiid  eoolness.* 

"^i  L««  to  attack  the  troops  under  Sedgwick  that 
IXLivpiy  Lee  said:  "It  will  be  hard  to  get  at  the 
i»  fit  away,  if  we  succeed  in  driving  him  to  the 

J  -vqa  tkiak  yon  can  effect  anything,  I  will  give 

teaaareful  reconnaissance,  and  having  made 

iBCftmination,  he  concurred  with  Lee  in 

woold  accomplish  nothing.^ 

•  couriers  and  stray  cavalrymen  from  the 

f>id«ral  cavalry  crossed  the  river  at  Ger- 

1 :  30  p.m.*  and  that  there  was  inf  an- 

at  Germanna  Ford.*    This  was  Lee's 

mt  toward  the  Rapidan.    It  came 

op^  say  nothing  of  intrenching,  the  line 

^t    Together  with  the  fact  that  he  had  not 

it  satisfied  him  that  the  enemy  was 

and  Ely's  Fords^  and  had  cut  Stuart 

^c^famably  in  doubt  as  to  whether  Howard 

tjM.iiJfiniTir^  or  was  with  this  force  on  the 


1  pjn.;  dispatch  from  T^ee  to  Davis  says 

2  p.m. 
•  In  both  of  the  opposing  armies  the  cav- 
alry was  trained  to  fight  both  on  foot  and 
on  horseback.  It  was  never  necessary  to 
attach  infantry  to  ca\'alry  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  latter.  The  practice  which  ob- 
tained in  Europe  aa  late  as  the  Franco- 
German  War.  of  mo\nng  infantry  in 
infons  beyond  supporting  distance  of  the 
Mgmyt  ^'*s  uncalled  for  and  practically  un- 
ksown  in  our  war.  Hence  the  presence  of 
infantry,  however  few,  indicated  the  prox- 

uity  of  a  large  force. 
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Rapidan.  The  circumstance  that  after  crossing  this  river  the  routes 
followed  by  the  Federal  columns  converged  toward  Chancellorsville, 
suggested  this  point  as  the  immediate,  and  Lee's  aiTay  as  the  final, 
objective  of  the  Federal  force,  but  it  did  not  preclude  a  movement  by  at 
least  one  of  the  Federal  columns  upon  his  line  of  retreat  to  Richmond. 
If  the  Federals  wanted  to  close  with  his  army,  he  would  give  them  the 
opportunity  j  this  meant  for  him  an  essentially  defensive  fight  with  his 
communications  with  Richmond  intact.  But  if  they  were  tr5'ing  to  cut 
him  off  from  Richmond,  he  meant  to  get  ahead  of  them  by  retiring.  He 
would  not  conamit  himself  to  the  tactical  offensive  with  his  supplies  cut 
off.  He  telegraphed  to  Pendleton,  his  chief  of  artillery  at  Chesterfield 
Station,  to  come  up  with  all  the  artillery.  Most  of  the  artillerj^  of  the 
II  Corps  was  at  Bowling  Green.  Its  chief,  Colonel  Crutchfield,  was 
promptly  communicated  with,  and  probably  had  all  his  artillery  up  be- 
fore midnight.  Of  the  artillery  of  the  I  Corps,  Alexander's  battalion, 
Manly 's  and  McCarthy's  batteries  of  CabelPs  battalion  (2.  I),  and 
Moore's  battery  of  Hardaway's  battalion  (1. 1)  took  up  the  march  from 
near  Chesterfield  for  Fredericksburg  tliat  afternoon.  Wright's  brigade 
(l^  was  ordered  to  report  to  Anderson,  whose  headquarters  were  near 
the  point  occupied  by  Perry's  brigade  (j^),  and  the  latter  sent  to  re- 
lieve the  half  of  Senames'  brigade  in  front  of  Falmouth-  This  half 
brigade  reported  to  its  brigade  commander  near  Lee's  Hill.  Anderson 
was  ordered  to  withdraw  the  brigades  of  Mahone  and  Posey  from  near 
United  States  Ford,  where  they  were  liable  to  be  turned,  and  post  these 
troops  and  Wright's  brigade  (j^-j)  at  Chancellorsville,  so  as  to  cover  the 
roads  to  Fredericksburg,  taking  the  strongest  line  he  could,  and  holding 
it  to  the  best  advantage.  He  was  directed  to  go  forward  himself  to  at- 
tend to  this  matter.  *'See,"  said  Lee,  '*if  you  can  find  where  Colonel 
Davis*  cavalry  [10  Va.]  is,  and  collect  all  the  mounted  men  you  can  in 
your  front." 

Anderson  received  this  order  at  9  p.m.  He  proceeded  to  carry  it  out, 
sending  an  order  to  Wright  to  march  with  his  brigade  to  Chancellors- 
ville. Wright  received  this  order  in  bivouac  near  Tabernacle  Church  at 
midnight,  at  which  hour  Anderson  arrived  at  Chancellorsville.  General 
McLaws,  commanding  at  Fredericksburg,  was  ordered  to  communicate 
to  General  Jackson  and  General  Anderson  all  movements  of  the  enemy 
affecting  them,  and  if  they  asked  for  reenforcements,  to  furnish  what  he 
could.  Lee  was  anxious  about  his  cavalry,  for  he  depended  upon  it  for 
information  enabling  him  to  anticipate  or  counteract  the  enemy 's  opera- 
tions.  In  his  dispatches  to  Anderson  and  McLaws  he  observed : 

We  may  be  obliged  to  change  our  position  in  eonseqiienee  of  the  enemy 's  hav- 
ing come  between  us  and  General  Stuart.  Make  your  preparatory  arrangements 
to-night  to  secure  all  your  property. 
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observers  did  not  catch  sight  of  it  to-day.  The  telegraph  line  was  ex- 
tended from  England  to  United  States  Ford,  but  this  extension  was  not 
in  successful  operation  until  9  p.m.  In  the  meantime  communication 
between  England  and  United  States  Ford  was  maintained  by  courier. 

A  flag  and  torch  station  was  established  at  the  Fitzhugh  House,  near 
Reynolds'  headquarters,  and  Tyler's  Hill  near  Sedgwick's,  whence 
there  was  already  telegraphic  communication  with  Butterfield  (old  gen- 
eral headquarters).  There  was  now  a  continuous  line  of  flag  and  torch 
communication  from  opposite  Buckner's  Neck,  through  Seddon's,  the 
Fitzhugh  House,  and  Tyler's  Hill,  to  the  Phillips  House.  A  flag  and 
torch  line  of  the  Sigtial  Corps  connected  Reynolds'  with  Sedgwick's 
headquarters. 

Hooker  received  the  following  dispatch  of  this  day  from  Peck: 

I  think  I  can  hold  Ijongstreet  here  [at  Suffolk]  for  some  time,  which  will 
favor  your  operations  very  materially.  When  he  retires  it  will  only  be  to  his  two 
railroads,  where  he  can  go  to  Lee  or  strike  at  me,  according  to  circumstances. 
You  and  I  will  have  plenty  of  work. 

He  telegraphed  to  "Major-General  Peck  or  Dix": 

I  have  fully  commenced  my  operations  here.  The  result  may  be  to  draw 
troops  from  your  front,  and  afford  you  an  opportunity  to  push  or  hold  them. 

The  following  dispatch  sent  to-day  was  probably  received  in  the 
course  of  the  night : 

Davis  to  Lee 

One  half  of  Colonel  Rhett's  command  (600  men  and  one  battery)  leave  to-night 
by  rail  for  Gordonsville.  The  remainder  to-morrow  morning.^  Generals  Long- 
street,  Freneli.^  and  D,  H.  Ilill  '  have  been  telegraphed  to  on  the  subject  of  reen- 
foreeraents,  but  !iave  not  yet  been  heard  from.  Three  regiments  of  eavalrj'  from 
"Western  Virginia  supposed  to  be  en  route  to  join  you,  but  have  not  been  heard 
from  i  neither  has  anything  been  heard  from  the  two  cavalry  regiments  in  North 
Carolina.* 

In  consequence  of  Jackson's  movement,  numerous  messages  were 
forwarded  to-day  from  the  Federal  signal  stations  below  Fredericks- 
burg to  the  Federal  headquarters,  reporting  infantry,  artillery,  and 
trains,  of  the  enemy,  in  motion  up  the  river.  But  these  reports  did  not 
give  a  definite  idea  of  the  numbers  of  the  troops  that  had  moved  or  of 
the  distance  they  had  covered.  The  following  dispatch  from  Butterfield 
to  Sedgwick  was  sent  from  Falmouth  probably  after  dark : 

If  the  enemy  are  massing  troops  in  front  of  Brooks  (^)  it  will  suit  the  gen- 
eral's purposes. 

'  Total  force,  1400,    Letter  of  May  1  from  Cooper  to  Lee.  W.  R,,  3£),  p.  763. 
*  At  Petersburg,  Va.  »  At  Goldsboro,  N.  Ca.  ■•  TF.  ff .,  108,  p.  698. 
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APfilX,  30  (map  II)  .  .  -  ABBIVAL  OF  THE  AKMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC  AT  CHAN- 
Cm^LOESVILLE.  DEMONSTRATION  BY  LEFT  WING  ORDERED  /lSD  SUSPENDED. 
LINE  OF  DEFENCE  AT  CHANCELLOBfiVILLE.  HI  CORPS  IN  MOTION.  ADVANCE 
FROM  CHAN  CELLO  RSVILLE  COUNTERMANDED.  HOOKER  "S  CONGRATULATORY 
ORDER.  AVERELL  MARCHES  TO  RAPID  AN  STATION.  STUART  INTERCEPTED  AT 
TODD's  TAVERN 

Right  Wing,  Forenoon 

ABOUT  1  a.iii.  the  Confederate  party  retui-ning  from  Germanna  Ford 
Xi,  reached  Wilderness  Tavern,  and  delivered  its  report  to  a  courier 
of  General  Mahone  's.  Between  4  and  5  a.m.  its  commander  received  an 
order  from  Mahone  to  fall  back  at  once  to  Chancel lorsville. 

Anderson  decided  to  move  back  from  Chancellorsville  with  Posey's 
and  Mahone -8  brigades,  and  take  up  a  position  across  the  Turnpike  and 
Plank  Road  between  Zion  Church  and  Tabernacle  Church.  Before  he 
began  this  movement  the  Federal  cavalry  had  commenced  clearing  the 
groimd  in  front  of  Meade.  Three  squadrons  of  the  8  Pa,  (Arrow- 
smith's,  MeCallmn's,  and  Wickersham's)  started  from  Ely's  Ford 
under  Major  Huey,  commanding  the  regiment,  to  reach  United  States 
Ford,  and  open  communication  with  the  Federal  forces  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Rappahannock.  Their  advance-guard,  favored  by  the  fog 
and  the  mat  of  wet  leaves  which  covered  the  ground,  surprised  and 
captured  a  picket  of  Mahone  *s  consisting  of  Company  H  of  the  12  Va. 
This  party  had  taken  possession  of  an  old  school-houi^e  which  stood  in 
a  convenient  position  in  the  center  of  the  road  where  it  forked,  and 
occupied  it  for  shelter.  The  dash  upon  it  was  so  sudden  and  unex- 
pected that  those  who  were  inside  had  no  opportunity  to  see,  or  judge 
of,  the  strength  of  the  attacking  force,  which  numbered  only  8  men. 
While  the  Confederate  sentries  and  videttes  outside  were  being  eared 
for,  the  door  of  the  school -house  was  guarded,  and  each  man  was  obliged 
to  deliver  his  arms  as  he  passed  out.  The  22  men  and  3  commissioned 
officers  who  were  thus  taken  were  much  chagrined  when  they  saw  the 
handful  of  men  to  whom  they  had  surrendered,  but  it  was  then  too  late 
to  make  resistance.* 

*  J.  E.  Carpenter,  late  Captain  8  Pa.  Cavalry,  in  Philadelphia  Weekly  Times.     See  also 
War  Talks  of  Confederate  Veterans,  p.  50,  and  Huey'a  report,  W.  R.,  39,  p.  783. 
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Arrowsmith's  squadron  proceeded  toward  United  States  Ford,  and 
McCallum's  toward  Chancellorsville.  McCallum  found  a  force  of  the 
enemy  intrenched  near  the  point  where  the  road  from  Ciiancellorsville 
branched  toward  Ely's  Ford  and  United  States  Ford,  and  became 
sharply  engaged.  Wickersham's  squadron  was  sent  to  his  assistance, 
and  finally  the  whole  of  the  8  Pa.  became  engaged.  Colonel  Devin  sent 
word  to  General  Meade  that  he  had  driven  in  the  enemy  *s  pickets  on  the 
United  States  Ford  Road,  and  having  pursued  them  for  several  miles, 
had  encountered  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  to  the  number,  he 
thought,  of  at  least  a  brigade.  Meade  received  this  message  just  as  his 
main  column  was  about  to  move.  Concluding  that  the  enemy  was  pre- 
paring to  dispute  the  opening  of  the  United  States  Ford,  he  ordered  his 
leading  division  (Sykes')  to  proceed  at  once  to  that  ford,  and  with 
Griffin's  division  took  up  the  march  for  Chancellorsville.  After  cross- 
ing Hunting  Run,  he  halted  to  await  the  development  of  Sykes*  move- 
ment. By  this  time  Devin  had  disposed  of  the  enemy  in  Meade's 
immediate  front  and  pursued  him  to  the  vicinity  of  Chancellorsville. 
Halting  there,  he  sent  a  request  to  Meade— '*  that  the  point,  from  its 
evident  importance,  be  occupied  in  force.'*  Wright  arrived  with  his 
brigade  (j— j)  at  Chancellorsville  and  reported  to  Anderson  at  daybreak. 
About  6  a.m.  the  whole  command  took  up  the  march  for  the  vicinity  of 
Zion  Church,  Mahone's  brigade  (^^j)  by  the  Turnpike,  Wright's  and 
Posey's  (j— j'  jfj)  by  the  Plank  Road.  Anderson  in  person  took  the 
Plank  Road.  An  advance  detachment  of  the  8  Pa.  Cavalry  also  took 
this  road  in  pursuit.  On  reaching  the  open  ground  about  Magee  (A),^ 
it  made  a  bold  attack  upon  Mahone's  rear-guard,  consisting  of  the  12 
Va.  Infantry.  The  latter  deployed  in  two  lines  of  skirmishers,  one  in 
rear  of  the  other,  which  retired  alternately,  uniting  for  combined  fire 
when  pressed.  The  Federal  cavalry  was  so  effectually  repulsed  that  it 
desisted  from  further  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  enemy's  retreat, 
contenting  itself  with  following  and  observing  him  in  small  bodies.  The 
main  body  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Chancellorsville.*  Anderson, 
with  Mahone's  brigade,  reached  his  new  position  about  9  a.m.  Wright 
arrived  with  his  about  8  a.m.  Here  Anderson  was  met  by  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  and  another  engineer  officer, 
who  were  sent  to  him  by  General  Lee  to  assist  him  in  selecting  a  defen- 
sive position.  Mahone's  brigade  (j  i)  was  established  on  the  Turnpike; 
Posey's  (j— j)  between  the  Turnpike  and  the  Plank  Road;  and  Wright's 
(j^)  between  the  Plank  Road  and  the  unfinished  railroad.    Anderson 


*  The  affixes  (A)  and  (B)  are  the  au- 
thor's, to  prevent  canftwion  between  the 
name  Magee  and  that  of  McGee  beyond 
Mott  Run. 

*War   Talks   of   Confederate    Veterans, 


by  G,  S.  Bernard,  p.  50;  IF.  R.,  39,  pp. 

850,  S62,  783;  The  CharQe  of  the  S  Pa. 
Cai\  at  Chancelhrsville,  bv  Pennock  Huey, 
p.  26. 
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wrote  to  Lee  requesting  that  Semmes'  brigade  {^)  be  sent  to  him  as 
reenforcement.  His  line  being  selected,  the  work  of  intrenching  it  com- 
menced. Alexander  *s  battalion  of  artillery  (24  pieces)  arrived  at  An- 
derson's position  about  10  a.m.,  and  Moore's  battery  (4  pieces  1.  I) 
somewhat  later  in  the  forenoon.  At  noon  the  General  Aj*tillery  Reserve 
and  the  Washington  Artillery,  advancing  from  Chesterfield  depot  by 
the  Telegraph  Road,  were  perhaps  in  the  vicinity  of  Chilesbnrg 
(Map  10). 

About  1  o'clock  this  morning  Captain  Comstock,  on  the  march  with 
Humphreys  from  Kelley'a  Ford,  received  a  message  from  the  head- 
((uarters  of  the  Army  of  tlie  Potomac  urging  him  to  hurry  up  the 
bridge  train.  It  was  evidently  sent  imder  the  impression  that  a  bridge 
would  be  needed  for  the  passage  of  the  Rapidan.  The  train  was  in  rear 
of  the  troops,  and  could  not  move  faster  than  they,  but  kept  well  closed 
up  on  them.  At  3  o'clock  the  whole  column  was  brought  to  a  halt  by  the 
darkness.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see,  the  bridge  train  was 
sent  ahead  under  escort  of  two  regiments,  and  the  colunm  resumed  its 
march.  At  7  a.m.  Humphreys  received  the  following  dispatch  from 
corps  headquarters: 

The  major-general  commanding  is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
force  we  have  across  the  river,  there  is  no  necessity  for  keeping:  the  whole  of  your 
command  with  the  train.  He  thinks  one  regiment  ought  to  suffice.  You  are  de- 
sired, therefore,  to  push  forward  with  all  speed  possible  with  the  rest  of  your 
command,  in  order  to  join  the  column.  .  .  .* 

Early  this  morning  General  Warren  at  United  States  Ford  recon- 
noitered  the  approach  to  tbe  river,  and  finding  it  impracticable,  pro- 
cured 500  men  from  General  Couch,  and  put  them  to  work  improving  it. 
The  mist  so  obscured  his  view  of  the  opposite  bank  that  he  could  not 
tell  whether  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  from  it  until  about  9  o'clock, 
when  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  Meade's  cavalrymen  showed  it  to 
be  in  possession  of  the  Federals. 

At  9 :  40  Hmnphreys  received  the  following  dispatch  sent  at  8 :  15 : 

The  major-general  commanding  (V  Corps)  ,  .  .  has  gone  on  to  Hunting  Run, 
at  the  head  of  General  Griffin's  column.  You  will  follow  on  at  once.  The  order 
of  march  this  morning  is,  Sykes  first,  then  Griffin,  on  the  road  to  Chancellorsville.* 

The  Confederate  scouting  party  falling  back  from  Wilderness  Tavern 
on  Chancellorsville  reached  the  latter  point  just  as  Devin's  cavalry 
emerged  from  the  woods  into  an  open  field  immediately  north  of  the 
Chancellor  House.    The  Confederates  quickened  their  steps  to  escape 

*  W.  R.,  107,  p.  1017.  '  lb.,  107,  p.  1018. 
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capture,  and  a  moment  or  two  afterward  came  upon  Mahone's  rear- 
guard, retreating  toward  Zion  Church,  and  joined  it.* 

Meade,  still  on  Hunting  Run,  received  Devin^s  report,  and  concluding 
therefrom  that  there  was  no  enemy  at  United  States  Ford,  proceeded 
with  Griffin's  division  (^)  to  Chancellorsville.  He  arrived  about  11  a.m.=^ 
The  Federals  found  the  house  occupied.  On  an  upper  veranda  were 
four  ladies  in  light,  attractive  spring  costumes,  who,  neither  abashed 
nor  intimidated,  scolded  audibly  and  criticized  severely.  They  seriously 
condemned  the  stoppage,  and  urged  a  more  expeditious  movement,  rep- 
resenting General  Lee  as  just  ahead,  and  anxiously  awaiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  dispense  the  *' hospitality  of  the  country."  They  little 
suspected  the  terrors  that  were  in  store  for  them  as  participants  in  that 
bountiful  hospitalit}^  General  officers  with  their  staffs,  as  the  troops 
approached,  gathered  about  the  house  and  occupied  the  porches.^ 

On  Meade  *8  arrival  Griffin  directed  Colonel  Devin  to  send  out  a  strong 
picket  on  the  Plank  Road,  and  a  reconnoitering  patrol  toward  Banks' 
Ford.  At  noon  these  parties  were  still  out.  Sykes'  and  Humphreys' 
divisions  were  marching  up  from  the  Eapidan.  The  former  (J)  was 
about  2  miles,  and  the  latter  (^)  about  4  miles  from  Chancellorsville. 

According  to  the  instructions  given  Slocum  on  the  28th,  the  right 
wing  was  to  advance  from  Cliancellorsville  to  a  point  that  should  give 
it  command  of  Banks'  Ford.  Once  there,  it  could  be  reenforced  by  Gib- 
bon's division  (^)  and  soon  afterward  by  the  III  Corps,  assuming 
that  the  latter  started  from  below  Fredericksburg  about  the  same  time 
as  the  right  wing  from  Chancellorsville,  But  it  was  decided  this  morn- 
ing at  Hooker 's  headquarters  that  the  right  wing  should  wait  to-day  at 
Chancellorsville  for  the  enemy  to  attack  it.  Butterfield  wrote  to  Warren 
at  9 :30  a.m.: 

I  have  not  received  a  word  from  United  States  Ford  this  morning.  Do  send  me 
by  the  bearer  all  the  news.    He  is  directed  to  mn  his  horse. 

I  Iiave  sent  up  additional  details  from  the  Engineer  brigade  to  o.ssist  at  the 
bridges  [at  United  States  Ford].  When  they  are  thrown  across,  I  desire  you 
to  report  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Chancellors^nlle,  to  assist  him,  and  give 
him  the  benefit  of  your  advice  in  establishing  a  line  of  defence  at  that  place  or 
vicinity.  The  maps  indicate  that  a  formidable  position  can  be  taken  there. 
Please  show  this  to  General  Slocum,  and  to  General  Couch  when  he  comes  up. 

I  am  informed  that  the  enemy  continues  in  full  force  in  front  of  General 
SedjgT^dck.     At  all  events,  we  want  to  hold  the  strongest  position  that  section 


^  W.  C.  Smith  in  War  Talks  of  Confed- 
erate reterans,  pp.  307-311. 

^  Barnes,  commanding  the  leading  bri- 
gftde,  says  that  his  brigade  "reached  Chan- 
cellorsville at  noon"  (W,  fi.,  39,  p.  514). 
Griffin's  division  had  but  one  of  its  four 
batteries  with  it.     The  other  threo  were  to 


join  it  by  way  of  United  States  Ford.  Ab 
pre^-iously  stated,  one  of  its  regiments  (j^^) 
was  left  at  Faknouth. 

"  Historif  of  the  Com  Exchange  Regi- 
ment, by  the  Survivors*  Assoc.,  p.  171; 
Marginalia,  by  "Personne,"  p.  53. 
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[about  ChaDcellorsville]  ailords  to-night,  and  be  in  readiness  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  the  morning. 

Until  Banks'  Ford  is  uncovered,  the  route  by  the  United  States  Ford  must 
be  understood  as  our  line  of  operations.  The  weather  is  favorable  for  securing 
our  positions,  and,  after  all  is  over  [across] ,  the  Rapidan  is  no  advantage  to  the 
enemy  over  ourselves. 

Colonel  Owen  upon  halting  with  his  two  squadrons  at  Locust  Grove, 
or  soon  after  12  p.m.  the  29th,  sent  out  scouting  parties  to  Germanna 
and  Ely's  Fords  with  instructions  to  get  as  close  to  the  enemy  as  possi- 
ble and  ascertain  his  strength  and  position.  At  3  a.m.  he  received  a 
dispatch  from  Fitzhugh  Lee  directing  him  to  move  forward,  get  in 
front  of  the  enemy,  and  delay  him»  giving  all  attainable  information  to 
General  Lee.  He  marched  to  Wilderness  Tavem,  turned  up  the  road  to 
Germanna  Ford,  and  sent  forward  another  scouting  party.  Between 
6  and  7  a.m.  his  scouts  from  Germanna  Ford  reported  a  column  of  from 
15,000  to  20,000  infantry  across  the  Rapidan,  with  a  considerable  ad- 
vance-guard of  cavalry,  mounted  and  forming  to  march.  At  8  a.m.  his 
scouts  reported  back  from  the  direction  of  Ely's  Ford.^  About  the 
same  time  a  detachment  of  the  6  N.  Y,  Cavalry  at  the  head  of  Sloeum's 
column  came  into  view.  This  was  soon  followed  by  skirmishing  and 
charging  for  the  possession  of  the  cross-road,  in  which  the  Confederates 
had  some  success,  until  the  odds  against  them  became  too  great.  One 
of  their  best-mounted  troopers  was  sent  westward  with  a  dispatch  for 
Fitzhugh  Lee  reporting  what  had  been  learned  as  to  the  force  at  Ger- 
manna Ford,  also  that  a  heavy  wagon- train  and  artillery- train  were 
across  at  Ely's,  and  under  escort  of  a  large  force  of  infantry  moving 
toward  Chancellor sville.  This  man  was  captured  by  Federal  cavalry 
in  the  woods  before  he  had  gone  a  mile.  Couriers  returning  from  Chan- 
cellorsville  to  the  vicinity  of  Wilderness  Tavern  reported  that  they  had 
been  unable  to  communicate  with  the  Confederate  troops  who  were 
falling  back?  and  that  the  Federals  were  already  at  Cbancellorsville, 
and  sending  out  scouting  detachments.  It  was  now  nearly  9  a.m.  Owen 
wheeled  about  and  went  toward  Cbancellorsville,  but  finding  a  strong 
force  in  his  front,  he  turned  to  the  right  toward  Todd's  Tavern.  As 
his  column  moved  on,  he  started  a  courier  with  a  dispatch  to  Major 
Taylor,  R.  E.  Lee's  adjutant-general,  giving  him  all  the  information 
that  he  had  of  the  two  columns  moving  from  Germanna  and  Ely's  Fords. 
This  man  was  cut  off  by  the  Federal  cavalry  at  Cbancellorsville,  and 
thus  compelled  to  go  around  that  place,  but  he  reached  the  general 
sometime  between  11  a.m.  and  1  p.m.,  bringing  him  the  first  intelligence 
that  he  received  that  day  from  the  direction  of  the  Rapidan.*    It 


»  So.  Hist.  Soe.  Papers,  VTH,  252. 
•  Testifying  a  year  later  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  Pleas- 


onton  said:  "At  a  place  called  the  Wilder- 
ness [Tavern]  I  captured  a  i'< miner  frotti 
General  Lee  with  a  dispateh  in  l^e's  own 
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amounte<l  to  little  more  than  a  confirmation  of  the  information  last 
received  by  telegrai>h  from  Stuart.  At  noon  Owen  was  at  Todd's 
Tavern  resting  and  feeding  his  horses. 

Slocum  resumed  his  march  between  6  and  7  a.m./  the  Xli  Corps 
leading,  with  Geary's  (2d)  division  in  front  About  10  a.m., or  soon  after 
Owen's  departure  with  his  two  squadrons  of  the  3  Va.,  Stuart  with  the 
remainder  of  Fitzhugh  Lee's  brigade,  including  the  three  squadrons  of 
the  3  Va.  under  Carter,  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilderness  Tavern,  and, 
with  three  or  four  regiments  aud  two  pieces  of  artillery,  attacked  the 
28  Pa.,  covering  the  right  of  Geary's  division.  Two  regiments  of  in- 
fantry went  out,  and  about  noon  drove  him  away.    In  the  meantime  the 


handwriting.  It  was  dated  at  12  o'clock 
that  day  [30th],  and  I  eaptured  it  at  1 
o'clock,  only  one  hour  from  his,  Leo's  hands. 
It  was  addressed  to  General  Anderson,  and 
read:  *I  have  just  received  reliable  infor- 
mation that  the  enemy  have  crossed  the 
[Rappahannock]  river  in  force.  Why  have 
you  not  kept  me  informed  t  I  wish  to  see 
you  at  my  headfiuartere  as  soon  as  possible/ 

"As  soon  as  I  got  that  dispatch  I  went  to 
General  Slocum  and  showed  it  to  him,  and 
told  him  that  the  rebel  army  had  not  moved 
from  Fredericksburg  and  did  not  know  the 
crossing  of  the  three  coqis  at  the  Rapidan, 
and  I  advised  him  then  to  send  one  of  his 
corps,  the  11th,  as  tliat  was  the  nearest 
one,  immediately  to  Spottsylvania  Court- 
House,  and  to  take  up  a  position  there  and 
intrench.  General  Slocum  said  that  he 
was  ordered  to  concentrate  bis  three  corps 
at  Chancellorsville.  I  told  him  that  Gen- 
eral Honker  never  dreamed  of  getting  three 
corps  across  that  river  in  that  position  and 
Lee  not  know  it,  and  without  a  fight,  and 
that  it  gave  us  such  an  advantage  that  he 
ought  to  take  the  responsibility  of  putting 
that  corps  in  that  position.  But  he  de- 
clined to  do  so  and  concentrated  his  three 
corps  at  ChancelJorsville. 

"I  think  it  was  about  5  or  6  o'clock  in 
the  evening  that  Genera!  Hooker  arrived 
there  aud  I  saw  him.  I  mentioned  this 
fact  to  him  of  the  importance  of  the  posi- 
tion at  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  and 
told  him  what  I  had  recommended  to  Gen- 
eral Slocum,  and  urged  him  by  all  means 
to  put  a  corps  there  that  night.  General 
Hooker,  however,  said  that  he  did  not  think 
it  was  necessary;  that  he  had  the  rebel 
armv,  and  it  could  not  get  away*'  (Rep.  of 
Com.,  IV,  27). 
Writing     for    the     Century    Magazine. 


Pleasonton  stated  that  the  dispatch  was  ad- 
dressed to  Major-General  McLaws,  and 
continued:  "At  2  o'clock  p.m.,  one  hour 
later,  I  reported  to  General  Hooker  at 
Chancellorsville,  and  submitted  to  liim  the 
diary  [of  an  engineer  officer  captured  the 
day  before]  and  General  Lee's  dispatch, 
both  of  which  he  retained,  and  I  suggested 
timt  we  had  evidently  surprised  (Jeneral 
Lee  by  our  rapid  movements,  and,  as  Le« 
had  prepared  for  a  battle  at  Chancellors- 
viHe,  he  had  better  anticipate  him  by  mov- 
ing on  toward  Fredericksburg.  .  .  .  Every 
instinct  induced  me  to  suggest  to  Gieneral 
Hooker — to  relieve  ourselves  from  our  em- 
barrassment—to send  the  Eleventh  Corps 
to  Spottsylvania  Court-House  by  the  Jack 
Shop  road,  and  make  the  line  of  battle 
from  Chancellorsville  to  Spottsylvania. 
This  proposition  was  not  approved"  (B. 
and  L.,  Ill,  173). 

Pleasonton  thus  contradicts  himself,  stat- 
ing that  the  dispatch  was  addressed  to 
Anderson,  and  that  it  was  addressed  to 
McLaws;  that  Hooker,  he  thinks,  arrived 
at  ChaneeHorsville  about  .5  or  6  p.m.,  and 
that  he  arrived  at  or  before  2  p.m.  In 
neither  of  his  oflficial  reports  (one  to 
Sickles,  and  one  to  Hooker)  do«s  he  men- 
tion any  such  incident  as  the  capture  of  a 
dispatch  from  Tjce.  The  document  referred 
to  is  not  among  the  records  of  the  War 
Department. 

^  Slociun  .says  at  darjUght  {W.  R.,  39,  p. 
6G9),  which  would  have  been  by  5  a.m. 
Geary,  whose  division  led  the  column^  saj^ 
earltf  (ib.,  p.  728).  His  subordinates  (ifc., 
pp.  743,  748,  750,  755,  764)  give  the  hour 
as  8  a.m.  Howard,  who  followed  Slocum^ 
says  7  a.m.  (Autobiography,  I,  355).  It  is 
probable  that  the  cavalry  started  aa  hour 
or  two  before  the  infantry. 


Federal  main  body  continued  its  march.*  Learning  that  the  Federals 
were  in  ijossession  of  Oliancellorsvilte,  Stuart  took  up  the  march  with 
Fitzhugh  Lee's  brigade  toward  Todd's  Tavern.  He  meant  to  proceed 
thence  by  way  of  Spottsylvania  Court-House  to  join  the  army  under 
Lee. 

Right  Wing,  Afternoon  to  4  O'clock 

With  reference  to  the  reenf  or  cement  of  the  right  wing  the  following 
instructions  were  issued  to  Couch : 

.  .  .  You  will  have  the  bridges  laid  without  delay  as  soon  as  the  enemy  leaves. 
Don't  let  a  small  force  keep  you  back.  Establish  rapid  eommuiiication  [by  signal 
or  courier]  with  the  telegraph  at  Banks'  Ford  and  with  Meade  and  Slocum,  as 
the  telegraph  from  Banks'  to  United  States  Ford  works  so  slow.  Yoii  will  move 
to  support  Slocum.  Be  careful  that  no  trains  [not  even  fighting  trains]  cross 
at  United  States  Ford  until  further  orders,  as  they  will  only  be  in  the  way. 
Meade's  ammunition  wagons  may  have  to  cross.  [Until  orders  authorize  the 
passage  of  trains  at  United  States  Ford,]  the  trains  should  cross  at  some  point 
to  bo  designated  [by  you]. 

The  general  directs  me  to  add,— in  moving  in  support  of  Sloeum,  move  toward 
the  heaviest  firing,  in  the  event  of  his  advance  being  disputed.  The  general 
wishes  yoa  to  be  up  with  him  to-night. 

At  1  p.m.  Sykes'  division  (|)  joined  Griffin's  (^)  at  Chaucenorsville. 

The  II  Corps,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  to  have  crossed  the  Rappa- 
hannock at  7  a.m.  By  1  p.m.  there  was  a  practicable  approach  to  the 
United  States  Ford.  At  2  the  lajdng  of  the  two  bridges  commenced; 
at  3 :  30  the  work  was  completed,  and  the  band  of  the  Engineer  Brigade 
crossed  playing  "In  Dixie's  land  I  '11  take  my  stand.**  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  II  Corps.  The  advance  was  taken  by  Carroirs  brigade 
(wu)r  which  formed  line  of  battle  on  the  south  side,  and  skirmished 
through  the  woods,  finding  no  enemy,  but  catching  reports  of  artillery 
that  came  rumbling  through  the  forest  from  the  left.  A  road  had  to 
be  made  up  the  river-bank;  this  was  soon  done,  whereupon  the  whole 
force  pushed  on  past  the  enemy's  abandoned  defences,  elated  with  the 
prospect  of  meeting  him  in  the  open  field.  The  two  divisions  of  the  II 
Corps  were  accompanied  by  six  ambulances,^  or  two  more  than  they 
were  allowed.^  They  left  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  the  two  regi- 
ments under  Cross  C-nni)  ^^^  *he  ^^  ^'  Y.  of  Meagher's  "Irish"  bri- 
gade (j^^). 

Humphreys  reached  Ely's  Ford  with  his  division  between  12  m.  and 
1  p.m.,  but  his  troops  being  greatly  fatigued,  he  proceeded  only  as  far 

^  W.  R,f  39,  p.  669.    Stuart,  who  was  deceived  by  appearances,  thought  that  he  delayed 
the  main  body  (ib.,  39,  p.  1047). 
»  lb,,  39,  p.  549.  *  lb.,  39,  pp.  266,  267. 
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as  Hunting  Rim,  and  halted  for  the  night.    He  received  the  following 
dispatch  sent  at  2  p.m. : 

Bring  your  conmiand  on  as  far  as  you  can  without  destroying  entirely  their 
efficiency.  We  are  going  into  camp  near  this  place  [ChaDcellors\'ille],  and  I 
[Meade]  would  like  you  to  get  up  as  far  at  least  as  the  crossing  of  Hunting  Creek 
by  the  road  from  Ely 's  Ford.    Report  where  and  when  you  go  into  camp.^ 

Colonel  Owen,  after  feeding  bis  horses  at  Todd's  Tavern,  marched 
toward  Fredericksburg.  Before  4  p.m.  he  joined  General  Wright  at 
Tabernacle  Church,  where  he  bivouacked  in  rear  of  the  infantry,  throw- 
ing out  pickets  to  the  front  and  upon  each  flank  of  Anderson's  position." 

At  4  p.m.  Stuart,  marching  toward  Todd's  Tavern,  was  probably  in 
the  vicinity  of  Poplar  Run.  The  6  N.  Y.  Cavalry  reached  Chancellors- 
ville  about  1  p.m.  By  order  of  General  Pleasonton,  its  commander. 
Lieutenant' Colonel  Mc Vicar,  reported  his  arrival  to  General  Slocum, 
who  was  about  3  miles  back.    He  received  the  following  verbal  order: 

You  will  proceed  with  your  command  to  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  where 
you  will  be  joined  by  others  of  our  troops.  Should  you  meet  the  enemy  in  force 
and  offering  resistance,  you  will  gradually  fall  back  and  report  to  me  by  couriers. 
Meeting  no  resistance,  you  will  continue  the  march." 

Aiter  repeating  the  order  to  insure  that  he  understood  it,  he  saluted 
and  retired.  He  had  not  gone  far  toward  his  regiment  when  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  had  no  instructions  or  intimation  as  to  whom  he  should 
report  to  at  Spottsylvania  Court-House  upon  the  arrival  of  other  troops 
at  that  point.  He  remarked  to  his  adjutant,  who  was  with  him,— **I 
wish  for  more  definite  information  as  to  the  troops  we  shall  meet  at 
Spottsylvania,  and  to  whom  I  shall  report."  Biding  back  to  Slocum, 
he  began  his  inquiry  and  was  interrupted  with  the  statement,— "You 
have  your  orders,  sir;  go."  As  he  went  away  he  remarked  that  the 
order  indicated  a  ** dusty  job  with  results  uncertain  and  perilous." 
Upon  rejoining  his  regiment  he  put  it  in  motion  toward  Spottsylvania 
Court-House  (Map  11).  He  followed  the  Plank  Road  to  Aldrich,  turn- 
ing off  there  on  the  road  that  led  by  Piney  Branch  Church,  and  at  4  p.m. 
was  probably  not  far  from  the  latter  point.  Meade  heard  from  Devin  that 
he  had  driven  in  the  enemy's  pickets  on  the  Banks'  Ford  Boad,  and  pur- 
sued them  until  he  could  see  their  line  of  battle^  and  that  from  the 
wagons  visible  he  concluded  they  were  about  to  evacuate  the  position. 
He  sent  him  Barnes'  brigade  of  infantry*  (i^j). 


1  W,  K,  107,  p.  1018. 

*So.  HisL  Soc.  Papers,  VHI,  254; 
ir.  if.,  3!>,  p.  SJO. 

^Uitftory  of  the  Sixth  New  York  Cav- 
alry, by  Committee,  pp.  102,  103. 

*  Meade   in    his    report   gives    the   time 


when  this  took  place  as  3  p.m.  (TT.  R.,  39, 
p.  506).  Barnes  gives  it  as  1  p.m.  (t&.,  p. 
514).  J-  L.  Parker,  in  his  History  of  the 
22  Mass.,  gives  it  as  1:30  p.m.  It  was 
probably  about  1 :15  p.m. 
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Slocum's  column,  after  passing  Wilderness  Tavern,  kept  on  the  Ger- 
manna  Plank  Road  to  Wolfrej,  and  then  followed  the  Orange  Plank 
Road  northeastward  to  the  Turnpike  (Map  11).* 

The  head  of  the  XII  Corps  reached  Chancel  lor  sville  about  2  p.m. 
Before  he  arrived  there,  Slocum  received  the  following  order,  copies  of 
which  were  sent  to  Couch  and  Meade : 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac,  April  30,  1863,  2:15  p.m^. 
Captain  Comstock: 

The  general  directs  that  no  advance  be  made  from  Chancellorsville  until  the 
columns  [II,  III,  V,  XI,  and  XII  Corps]  are  concentrated.  He  expects  to  be  at 
Chancellorsville  to-night. 

DaNL.  BUTTERFIELD, 

Major-General,  Chief  of  Staff. 

Meade  could  not  have  received  his  copy  of  the  foregoing  order,  for  he 
greeted  Slocum  with  the  words:  *'Th!S  is  splendid,  Slocum;  hurrah  for 
old  Joe;  we  are  on  Lee*s  flank,  and  he  does  not  know  it.  You  take  the 
Plank  Road  toward  Fredericksburg,  and  I  '11  take  the  Pike,  or  vice 
versa,  as  you  prefer,  and  we  will  get  out  of  this  Wilderness.'*  His 
anticipations  were  at  once  dampened  by  the  reply:  **My  orders  are  to 
asswne  command  on  arriving  at  this  point,  and  to  take  up  a  line  of  battle 
here,  and  not  to  move  forward  without  further  orders. ' '  ^ 

Howard  reached  the  vicinity  of  DowdalPs  Tavern  with  the  head  of 
his  corps  hy  4  p.m.  Wliile  his  corps  closed  up  and  went  into  bivouac  he 
rode  over  to  Slocum 's  headquarters  at  Chancellorsville  and  reported 
for  orders.  Slocum  told  him  that  Hooker's  orders  were  for  Howard  to 
cover  the  right  of  the  general  line,  posting  his  command  near  Hunting 
Creek.^  Pointing  to  the  place  on  the  map  marked  Mill,  he  said,— ** Es- 
tablish your  right  there.  "^  He  gave  Howard  to  understand  that  he 
would  himself  take  care  of  the  entire  front  from  Chancellorsville  to 
Howard's  left,  the  latter  to  he  in  the  vicinity  of  Dowdall's  Tavern,  but 
afterward  one  of  his  division  commanders  sent  Howard  word  that  he 
would  have  to  cover  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  of  the  Plank  Road 
east  of  Dowdall's  Tavern  in  order  to  connect  with  Slocum.  Howard 
gave  the  right  of  his  line  to  his  First  Division  (Devens').  Of  the  two 
brigades  of  this  division  the  2d  (McLean's)  was  posted  near  Taylor, 
facing  southward;  and  the  1st  (von  Gilsa's),  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
right  of  the  2d,  facing  westward,  with  half  a  regiment  deployed  as 
skirmishers  in  the  interval  to  keep  up  connection  between  them.  In 
rear  of  the  First  Division,  on  the  open  ground  about  Hawkins'  Farm, 

»  Map  C,  Plate  CXXXV,  Atlas,  W.  R.  "  W.  /?.,  39,  p.  628.    In  Battirs  and  Lead- 

»  Life  of  General  G.  G.  Meade,  by  R.  M.  ers  (HI,  191)  he  says  "near  Dowdall's  Tav- 
Bache,  p.  260,  em." 

*  Howard  says  there  was   no  mill  at  this  point,  but   the   point 
was  definitely  located   {W.  E.,  39,  p.  268;  B.  and  L.,  TTT.  IPl). 
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he  placed  the  Third  Division  (Schurz's),  facing  westward.  The  Second 
Division  extended  in  a  single  thin  line  a  mile  long  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Old  School-House.  The  XT  Corps  was  apparently  considered  by 
Hooker,  Slocum,  and  Howard  as  a  sort  of  flank  detachment  to  secure 
the  army  against  an  attack  from  the  west.*  As  such  it  was  too  much 
scattered  and  did  not  extend  far  enough  to  the  rear.  Howard  says  in 
his  report  that  his  right  ''rested  in  the  \dcinity  of  the  point  marked  Mill 
on  the  map."  But  his  own  map,  as  well  as  Schurz's,  shows  that  he  had 
not  a  battalion  within  half  a  mile  of  that  point.  On  the  other  hand, 
pickets  were  placed  out  in  front  on  the  Brock  Road  a  considerable  dis- 
tance beyond  the  general  line  of  outposts.* 

The  XIT  Corps  formed  a  curve  projecting  southward  and  extending 
from  the  Old  School-House  eastward  beyond  the  Plank  Hoad.  In  the 
angle  between  this  road  and  the  Turnpike  two  batteries  supported  by 
two  regiments  were  posted  to  command  both  roads.  Further  to  the  left 
and  near  Chancellorsville  were  the  two  divisions  of  the  V  Corps. 

Some  intrenchmcnts  and  abatis  were  constructed  along  the  fronts  of 
the  XI  and  XII  Corps.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  intrenching  was 
done  to-day  in  the  V  Corps. 

About  4  p.m.  Meade  beard  from  Barnes  that  his  brigade  was  in  the 
presence  of  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and  would  require  support 
if  it  was  to  maintain  its  position.  Meade  now  learned  to  his  surprise 
that  the  scene  of  action  was  not  on  the  Banks'  Ford  Road,  but  on  the 
Turnpike.  Devin,  who  chased  the  Confederate  cavalry  up  the  Turnpike, 
had  been  brought  to  a  halt  in  front  of  an  outpost  of  Anderson's  on  an 
eminence  to  the  east  of  Mott  Run  (McGee,  Map  11).  McQuade's  bri- 
gade of  GrifBn's  division  (p^,)  now  went  to  the  support  of  Barnes,  but 
Griffin  had  orders  not  to  bring  on  an  engagement. 

"After  several  hours  of  impatient  waiting,  in  buoyant  expectancy  of 
a  promised  success,  the  whole  force  was  withdrawn  to  the  rifle-pits  near 
the  Chancellorsville  House,  over  which  they  had  charged  the  enemy  in 
the  morning.  There  they  remained  in  bivouac  for  the  night.  The  sol- 
diers were  as  discomfited  as  if  they  had  been  checked  by  a  serious  re- 
pulse. .  .  . 

*'Both  General  Griffin  and  [General]  Barnes  were  much  chagrined 
at  the  peremptory  order  to  stop.  .  .  .  Griffin,  filled  with  soldierly  en- 
thusiasm, and  justly  confident  of  his  ability  to  take  and  hold  the  end- 
nence,  offered  to  surrender  his  commission  if  his  attempt  should  prove  a 
failure.**® 


*  The  commanding  officer  of  the  145 
N.  Y.  (1.  XII)  says  m  his  report:  "Our 
position  nt  this  time  was  about  the  center 
of  ihe  XII  Coqjs,  which  oeciipicd  the  right 
flank  of  the  army"  (W.  R.,  39,  p.  706). 


of  3  miles  from  the  position  taken  by  his 
division  {W.  R.,  39,  p.  633).  They  proh- 
ably  did  not  remain  out  that  far. 

^  Hisiorif  of   the    Com  Exchange  Regi- 
ment   (118  Pa.  Volunteers),  by  the  S«r- 


^  Deveiis  says  in  bis  report  at  a  distance      vivors'  Assoc.,  pp.  173,  174. 
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At  4  p.m.  Lee's  General  Artillery  Reserve,  under  Pendleton,  had  ar- 
rived or  was  arriving  at  Massaponax  Church  (Map  10),  The  Washing- 
ton Artillery  was  still  in  rear.* 

Right  Wing,  4  p.m.  to  12  p.m. 

Hooker,  with  a  portion  of  his  staff,  started  from  Falmouth  for  Chan- 
eellorsville  about  4  p.m.  His  aide,  Captain  Candler,  who  was  in  the 
saddle  from  6  p.m.  yesterday  till  5 :  30  a.m.  to-day,  wrote  home : 

We  are  off.  Have  some  30  miles  to  ride.  Fight  to-morrow.  We  have  out- 
witted the  Rebels  so  far.    God  grant  us  good  fortune. 

The  distance  to  Chaneellorsville  was  little  over  20  miles.  Hooker  ar- 
rived there  between  5  and  6,  and  presumably  received  in  due  time  the 
following  message  signaled  to  him  by  Butterfield  at  6:45: 

Considerable  cannonading  in  front  of  Sedgwick.  Nothing  from  him  yet.  I 
have  received  no  orders  for  Gibbon.  He  is  held  in  readiness  to  move  in  accord- 
ance with  your  last  instructions.  .  .  .  Comstock  is  here,  pretty  well  used  up; 
gone  to  bed ;  reports  his  train  in  bad  condition ;  not  fit  for  crossing  trains,  only 
for  infantry,  possibly  for  cavalry.  Have  directed  him  to  United  States  Ford 
very  early  to-morrow  a.m.  in  ease  nothing  from  you,— -to  take  his  train  again. 

All  quiet  here  [Falmouth]  now.  No  apparent  diminution  in  enemy *s  strength 
in  front  of  Sedgwick,  and  no  movement  reported. 

By  this  time  the  following  congratulatory  order  had  been  published 
to  the  troops  under  Sedgwick  and  to  the  II  Corps.  It  was  published  in 
the  right  wing  in  the  course  of  the  evening  and  the  following  morning: 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Camp  near  Falmouth.  Va.,  April  30,  1863. 
General  Orders,  No.  47  : 

It  is  with  heartfelt  satisfaction  the  commanding  general  announces  to  the  army 
that  the  operations  of  the  last  three  days  have  determined  that  our  enemy  must 
either  ingloriously  fly  or  come  out  from  behind  his  intrenchments  and  give  us 
battle  on  our  oun  ground,  where  certain  destruction  awaits  him. 

The  operations  of  the  5th,  11th,  and  12th  Corps  have  been  a  succession  of 

splendid  achievements. 

By  order  of  llajor-General  Hooker: 

S.  Wn^LIAMS, 

ABSiBtant  Adjutant-Gener&l.* 

Here,  then,  is  Hooker *s  answer  to  the  question:  What  was  to  be  done 
in  case  the  enemy  would  not  attack  him  on  his  own  ground?  In  this 
case  the  enemy  would  *' ingloriously  fly/'  and  there  would  be  nothing 
for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  do  but  to  pursue  him. 

^  According  to  Pendleton  it  was  on  the  mart'b,  hut  had  lost  its  wav  (W.  R.,  39,  p.  810). 

» lb.,  39,  p.  171. 
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The  two  divisions  of  the  11  Corps,  with  the  batteries  already  meD- 
tioned  accompauying  them,  commenced  arriving  at  the  Chandler  House 
about  10  p.m.  and  were  closed  up,  and  went  into  bivouac  there  about 
midnight.  The  two  regiments  under  Cross  (pY^,)  marched  from  the 
vicinity  of  Banks'  Ford  to  United  States  Ford,  where  they  were  joined 
by  the  88  N.  Y.  of  Meagher's  brigade  (,-^1)-  These  three  regiments 
were  here  formed  into  a  provisional  brigade  which  was  commanded  by 
Colonel  Cross  throughout  the  campaign.  It  will  be  considered  as  the 
5th  brigade  of  Hancock's  division.^  In  addition  to  this  infantry  on  the 
north  bank,  the  116  Pa.  of  Meagher ^s  brigade  was  left  in  the  vicinity 
of  United  States  Ford,  on  the  south  bank.  Meagher  *s  brigade,  with  the 
exception  of  the  88  N.  Y.  and  116  Pa.,  took  post  in  the  vicinity  of  Scott's 
Dam.  The  two  divisions  of  the  TI  Corps  were  accompanied  by  the 
corps  ammunition-train  (wagon)  and  six  ambulances,-  or  two  more 
ambulances  than  they  were  required  or  authorized  to  take.^ 

The  17  Pa,  Cavalry,  attached  to  the  XI  Corps,  picketed  the  roads  to 
the  right  and  rear. 

The  V,  XI,  and  XII  Corps  had  each  marched  with  one  batter}^  per 
division.  The  XII  was  joined  by  one  of  its  remaining  batteries,  F,  Pa., 
Second  Division.  The  other  two  (i^-^)  were  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock  near  United  States  Ford.  The  five  batteries  of  the 
V  Corps  that  were  left  on  the  north  bank  marched  to-day  to  Hartwood 
Church.  Those  of  the  XI  Corps  (corps  artillery)  crossed  the  river  at 
United  States  Ford,  but  did  not  join  the  corps.^  Brooker's  Battery  B, 
1  Conn,  (four  4i/2-inch  guns),  of  the  General  Artillery  Reserve,  from 
Banks'  Ford,  crossed  also  at  United  States  Ford,  and  remained  near 
the  river. 

The  following  order  was  sent  to  Humphreys  (^)  at  9 :  30  p.m. : 

.  .  .  come  forward  to  this  place  to-morrow  morning.  You  will  march  by 
early  daylight,  as  it  is  all-important  that  you  report  with  your  command  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Headquartei*s  are  at  Mrs.  Chancellor's  house  at  this 
place.  .  .  ,  The  orderly  who  brings  this  will  remain  with  you  to-night  to  com- 
municate with  the  commanding  general. 

The  Federal  cavalry  in  this  part  of  the  field,  consisting  of  the  8  Pa., 

bivouacked  without  unsaddling  on  the  west  side  of  Mott  Run,  with  one 
squadron  picketing  the  Turnpike  beyond  it.  Hooker  had  available  for 
action  between  the  Rapidan  and  Chancellorsville  about  50,000  men  and 


1  A  History  of  the  5th  Regiment  N.  H. 
Volunteers,  by  Witliani  Child,  pp.  179,  182; 
ir.  li..  39,  p.  159. 

«  Batehelder's  report,  W.  R.,  40,  p.  549. 

•  Wiiliams    to    commanding    officer    II 


Corps,  April  27  and  :tO.  II'.  R..  40,  pp.  266, 
2G7.  304. 

*  It  is  assumed  that  they  bivouacked  on 
the  south  hawk  in  the  viciuity  of  United 
States  Ford. 
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108  pieces  of  artillery.*  With  this  force  be  barred  Lee's  line  of  retreat 
to  Gordonsville,  and,  together  with  Sedgwick  below  Fredericksburg, 
threatened  to  cut  him  off  from  Richmond.  His  confident  expectation  of 
victory  was  shared  by  the  army.  It  was  generally  expected  that  on  the 
morrow  it  would  advance  to  attack  the  enemy  if  he  should  stand;  to 
pursue  him  if  he  should  Hee.  Hooker's  congratulatory  order  should 
have  disabused  all  minds  of  the  idea  that  he  intended  to  attack.  But 
understood,  or  misunderstood,  as  it  was,  the  order  was  received  with 
wild  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm.  In  every  direction  as  it  was  read, 
regiments  could  be  seen  cheering  and  tossing  their  hats  in  the  air,  while 
bands  discoursed  national  music.  But  here  and  there  an  old  soldier 
went  on  smoking  his  pipe  in  silence»  and  when  reproached  for  his  seem- 
ing apathy  would  reply  to  the  effect  that  Lee  had  never  been  known  to 
ingloriously  fly,  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  after  the  battle  to 
do  one's  cheering.* 

Colonel  McVicar,  with  the  6  N.  Y.  Cavalry,  followed  the  road  from 
Aldrich  (Map  10)  past  Piney  Branch  Church  to  the  first  road  on  his 
left,  and  proceeded  thereby  to  the  road  that  led  from  Todd's  Tavern  to 
Spottsylvania  Court-House,  which  he  reached  at  the  junction  from  half 
to  three  quarters  of  a  mile  northwest  of  H.  Alsop.  The  road  from 
Chancellorsville  to  this  poiot  was  scarcely  wide  enough  for  a  column  of 
fours,  and  lined  with  woods  nearly  the  entire  distance.  Night  was  fall- 
ing. The  moon  was  between  half  and  full.  Detachments  commanded  by 
oflBcers  were  sent  out,  one  toward  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  one  to- 
ward Fredericksburg,  and  one  to  the  right,  perhaps  on  a  wood  road  or 
path.  The  main  body  closed  up  in  column,  and  dismounted  to  await 
developments. 

At  nightfall  Stuart  halted  at  Todd's  Tavern,  intending  that  his 
troops  should  bivouac  here,  and  he  with  his  staff  ride  on  through  Spott- 
sylvania Court-House  to  array  headquarters  and  receive  instructions. 
He  had  not  gone  far  beyond  the  Tavern  when  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  a  detachment  of  the  6  N.  Y,  numbering  about  30  men.  Fired 
upon  and  charged  by  these  men,  he  beat  a  hasty  retreat  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  then  the  pursuit  ceasing,  he  halted  and  sent  on  to  Todd's 
Tavern  for  aid.    About  as  this  firiog  was  heard  at  the  head  of  the 

I  ORGANIZATIONS  INPA5TBy  CAVALRY    ABTILLBRY    AOGREOATR     PIRCKS 

ir 7.414  9  733  8,166  38 

V 14,477  100  286  14,863  14 

XI 12,170  50  757  12.977  36 

Xn 12,929  335  13,264  18 

General  Artillery  Reserve   .    -  92  92  4 

Pleasonton      ....  1450            1,150             

46,990  1,309  2,203  50,502  103 

*  Slocwm  and  hia  Men,  by  Committee,  p.  161. 
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Federal  column,  the  officer  sent  out  to  Spottsylvania  Court-House  re- 
turned with  the  report  that  hostile  troops  blocked  the  way  to  that 
point,*  and  another  came  in  with  the  report,— '*  The  road  is  full  of 
rebfi."*  Men  mounted  without  orders.  '*  We  must  have  room  to  fight/' 
they  said.  "Down  with  that  gate!  Forward!"  and  the  regiment 
dashed  through  the  opening  made  for  itself  into  a  field  between  the 
two  roads  that  part  at  this  point  and  meet  about  a  mile  further  on,  the 
Alsop  Field.  Here  the  command  was  formed  in  line  facing  the  gate 
through  which  it  had  entered,  or  toward  its  late  rear,  Stuart's  brigade 
had  not  yet  dismoimted.  The  5  Va.,  being  the  nearest  regiment,  was 
launched  at  once  toward  Spottsylvania  Court-House.  Driving  the  Fed- 
eral detachments  before  it,  it  dashed  in  column  of  fours  at  the  opening 
into  the  Alsop  Field,  but  was  driven  back  with  considerable  loss  by  the 
concentrated  carbine  fire  of  the  Federal  horsemen  delivered  from  the 
saddle.  The  rest  of  the  command  having  come  up,  Stuart  now  ordered 
his  next  regiment,  the  3  Va.  (three  squadrons  under  Carter),  to  renew 
the  attack.  It  attempted,  like  the  5th,  to  charge  through  the  entrance, 
but,  like  the  former,  was  hurled  back  with  the  fire  of  carbines  from  the 
saddle.  Colonel  McViear,  perceiving  that  he  was  heavily  outnumbered, 
concluded  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  surrounded  and  captured  with 
Ms  whole  force.  So  forming  column  of  fours  with  sabers  drawn,  and 
rising  in  his  stirrups,  he  called  out:  ** Sixth  New  York  follow  me. 
Charge!"  The  bugles  sounded,  the  men  cheered,  and  the  column  darted 
at  the  gate.  About  70  feet  from  it  McVicar  fell,  shot  through  the  heart. 
The  charge  nevertheless  continued  through  the  gate  to  the  right  on  the 
road  to  Spottsylvania,  and  then  again  to  the  right  back  by  the  lower 
road,  driving  fragments  of  the  enemy's  regiments  before  it,  aiming  at 
the  junction  where  the  road  branches  off  toward  Piney  Branch  Church 
and  Chancel  lor  sville.  The  2  Va.  was  now  ordered  to  take  the  road, 
and  open  the  way,  if  possible,  to  Spottsylvania  Court-Honse.  Stuart 
informed  Colonel  Munford,  its  commander,  of  the  importance  of  his 
reporting  in  person  to  R.  E.  Lee,  and  stated  that  if  he  could  not  get 
through  by  Alsop 's  he  would  have  to  take  some  other  route  to  the 
Court-House.^  The  2  Va.,  with  a  yell  which  is  said  to  have  had  more 
effect  than  sabers  or  pistols,*  broke  through  the  column  of  the  6  N.  Y., 
cutting  off  the  rear  portion,  and  opened  the  way  for  Stuart,    The  latter 


» HisL  of  the  6  N.  F.  Cav.,  by  Commit- 
te«,  p.  103.  According  to  another  author- 
ity, this  report  was  that  there  was  a  heavy 
force  at  Spottsj'lvania  Court-House  {Jour- 
nal U.  S.  Cav.  Assoc,  June,  1891,  p.  110). 
Stuart  says  in  his  report,— "Artillery  u 
well  as  trains  were  passing-  Spottsylvania 


unprotected  at  the  time"   (TF.  JJ.,  39,  p. 
1046). 

*  Verbal  statement  of  Lieutenant  F.  A. 
Easton,  6  N.  Y.  Cav. 

"Letters   from   Colonel   T.   T.    Munford 
and  Sergeant  C.  E.  Adams,  2  Va.  Cavalry. 

*  Letters  of  Corporal  M.  T.  Rucker  and 
Sergeant  C.  E.  Adams,  2  Va.  Cavalry. 
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pushed  on  with  the  brigade  toward  Spottsylvania  Court- House,  and  the 
unintercepted  portion  of  the  6  N.  Y.  went  back  by  way  of  Piney  Branch 
Church  toward  Chancellorsville.  This  was  about  midnight.  The  Fed- 
eral loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  was  51  officers  and  men.^  The 
Confederate  loss  is  not  reported.  The  Federals  took  a  number  of  prison- 
ers, but  seem  to  have  lost  them  afterward.  Major  McClellan,  in  his 
Campaigns  of  Stuart's  Cavalry  (p.  231),  mentions  but  one  Confederate 
casualty.  As  result  of  the  contest  the  6  N.  Y.  was  prevented  from 
reaching  Spottsylvania  Court-House,  and  Stuart  was  delayed  some 
twelve  hours  in  communicating  with  R.  E.  Lee. 

The  train  of  led  horses,  mules,  etc.,  from  Stoneman's  cavalry,  went  by 
way  of  Germanna  Ford  to  Chancellorsville,  and  thence  to  United  States 
Ford,  yielding  the  main  road  to  troops  going  to  the  front.  The  rear 
portion  of  the  column  was  cut  off  by  the  enemy  at  or  near  Chancellors- 
ville. At  United  States  Ford,  after  waiting  for  the  troops  that  were 
crossing  to  clear  the  bridge,  the  train  crossed  the  river  to  the  north  side 
and  went  into  camp  near  the  ford.^ 

Early  this  morning  (April  30)  Averell  received  the  following  order 
from  Stoneman's  adjutant-general:^ 

...  we  did  not  get  off  this  morning  as  soon  afi  was  anticipated,  but  will  en- 
deavor to  carry  out  our  original  instructions  in  the  next  twenty-four  hours, 
Keep  your  communications  open  with  your  infantry  support.  Our  pack-train 
with  Eleventh  Corps.* 


By  '* infantry  support"  Averell  not  unnaturally  understood  the  divi- 
sion of  the  V  Corps  left  at  Kelley's  Ford.  It  was  intended,  it  seems, 
to  mean  the  nearest  portion  of  the  right  wing  at  the  front  (XI  and  XII 
Corps).  W.  H.  F.  Lee  fell  back  through  Culpeper  Court-House  to 
Rapidan  Station,  leaving  a  squadron  at  Culpeper  Court-House. 
AverelPs  movement  to  the  latter  point  was  made  in  extended  order. 
For  miles  to  right  and  left  lines  of  mounted  skirmishers  steadily  ad- 
vanced in  excellent  order,  driving  back  the  enemy's  skirmishers.  Im- 
mediately in  rear  marched  their  support  of  squadrons  in  line  about  Vg 
of  a  mile  apart.  Then  came  the  main  body  of  the  division,  in  columns 
of  regiments  with  squadron  front,  about  %  of  a  mile  apart,  each  regi- 
ment with  a  squadron  as  special  advance-guard.  The  horse  artillery 
was  distributed  between  the  regiments.  The  whole  as  it  moved  to  the 
sound  of  cracking  carbines  over  the  beautiful  open  country  formed  a 
grand  and  imposing  spectacle.    About  noon  it  contracted  its  front,  and 


»  W.  R.,  39,  p.  192. 

*  History  of  the  10th  Regiment  of  Cav- 
alrtff  New  York  State  Volunteers,  by  N.  D. 
Preston,  pp.  70,  77. 


"Averell  gives  the  hour  of  receipt  both 
as  7  a.m.  and  as  8:05  a.m.  {W.  R.,  39,  pp. 
1075  and  1078). 

*  lb,,  39,  p.  1075. 
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marched  through  Culpeper  Court-House  toward  Rapidan  Station,  meet- 
ing with  some  resistance  from  Lee's  squadron.' 

At  4  p.m.  he  halted  for  rest  on  the  battle-field  of  Cedar  Mountain 
(1862),  recognizable  at  this  time  by  a  number  of  open  trenches  filled 
with  human  bones.  At  6 :  30  p.m.,  being  again  on  the  march,  he  received 
the  following  dispatch: 

The  major-general  commanding  [General  Stoneman]  directs  me  to  say  that  we 
have  been  delayed  by  high  water,  etc.,  and  that  be  desires  you  to  push  the  enemy 
as  vigorously  as  possible^  keeping  him  fully  occupied,  and  if  possible,  drive  him 
in  the  direction  of  Rapidan  Station.    He  turns  the  enemy  over  to  you.* 

He  understood  from  these  instructions  that  he  was  not  expected  to 
rejoin  the  cavalry  corps  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  intention  was  that 
he  should  disperse  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  brigade  at  once,  and  march  without 
delay  to  join  the  force  under  Stoneman.  Between  7 :  30  and  8  p.m.  he 
arrived  at  Rapidan  Station,  and  found  himself  confronted  by  W.  H.  F. 
Lee  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  All  the  information  that  he  had 
been  able  to  gather  from  a  mail  captured  at  Culpeper  Court-House, 
prisoners,  and  other  sources,  went  to  show  that  the  enemy  believed  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  to  be  advancing  behind  him,  and  that  Stonewall 
Jackson  was  at  Gordonsville  with  25,000  men  to  resist  it.  This  informa- 
tion, strange  to  say»  was  ''deemed  reliable  and  important"  and  was  sent 
to  General  Hooker  at  11  p.m.^ 

Left  Wingj  Forenoon 

The  following  message  was  probably  received  at  Hooker's  head- 
quarters early  this  morning : 

F  Signal  Station,  April  30,  1863,  7  a.m. 
Captain  Samuel  T.  Cuskiitg, 

Act'g  Chief  Signal  Officer.  Ilqrs.  Army  of  the  Potomac  : 

The  enemy  have  occupied  the  cut  of  the  River  road  from  the  city  to  near 
Hamilton's  Crossing,  the  stone  wall  in  front  of  Marye's,  the  ditches  near  Hazel 
Run,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  back  of  Hoblison's  IHowison's]  house  IMap  12}; 
also  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  See  but  two  batteries  in  position  yet.  No  force  above 
the  city  other  than  pickets. 

Jas.  S.  Hall, 
Captain  and  Signal  Officer. 

The  enemy  seemed  then  to  be  remaining  in  position,  but  if  he  was, 
would  he  continue  to  do  so?     To  obtain  an  answer  to  this  question, 

'  Historfj  of  a  Cavalry  Companif  (A,  4  Pa.),  by  Captain  William  Hyndmarv,  p.  89; 
and  Histori/  of  the  3  Pa.  Cavalry,  by  Committee. 
-  W.  P..  :W.  p.  1075.  >  lb.,  39,  p.  1078. 
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Hooker  had  the  foUowmg  instmctions  sent  at  8: 3D  a.m.  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  left  wing : 

.  .  .  make  a  demonstration  on  the  enemy 's  lines  in  the  direction  of  Hamilton  *8 
Crossing  at  1  o'clock,  the  object  being  simply  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
enemy  continues  to  hug  his  defences  in  full  force ;  and  if  he  should  have  aban- 
doned them,  to  take  possession  of  his  works  and  the  commanding  ground  in  their 
vicinity.  .  ,  , 

If  you  are  certain  that  the  enemy  is  in  full  force  in  your  front  .  .  .  the 
demonstration  herein  directed  will  not  he  made.  The  general  must  know  the 
position  of  affairs  and  be  advised  fully ;  also  as  to  what  you  do,  at  once. 

The  enemy  have  a  pontoon  train  at  Hamilton 'a/  The  general  expects  that 
you  will  not  permit  them  to  cross  the  river. 

Sedgwick  wrote  to  Butterfield  probably  about  11  a.m. : 

General  Reynolds  is  satisfied  that  the  enemy  have  not  weakened  their  forces 
either  in  infantry  or  artillery ;  and  that  a  demonstration  will  bring  on  a  general 
engagement  on  the  left.  General  Brooks  thinks  the  infantry  force  in  his  front 
is  undiminished  and  strong.    He  can  see  nothing  of  their  batteries. 

This  intimation  of  a  possible  movement  of  artillery  from  in  front  of 
Brooks  seems  to  have  been  the  only  cause  for  apprehending  any  transfer 
of  troops  toward  Chancel lorsville. 

Id  answer  to  the  foregoing  note  Butterfield  wrote  at  11 :  30  a.m. : 

Let  the  demonstration  be  suspended  until  further  orders. 


Left  Wing^  Afternoon 

Having  renounced  the  idea  of  a  movement  beyond  Chancellorsville 
to-day,  Hooker  wanted  to  secure  every  possible  advantage  for  the  one 
to  be  undertaken  to-morrow.  Among  these  was  early  communication 
by  way  of  Fredericksburg  and  Banks*  Ford,  and  the  reenforceraent  of 
the  right  wing,— whence  the  following  instructions: 

To  Haupt  (12  m.) :  To  be  ready  to  commence  work  on  the  Richmond 
and  Fredericksburg  Railroad  on  the  2d. 

To  Benham :  To  have  two  bridges,  one  at  Franklin's  and  one  at  Fitz- 
hugh's  Crossingj  taken  up  during  the  niglvt  and  placed  in  position  to 
be  laid  at  Banks'  Ford  before  daylight.  Nothing  to  be  done  before 
dark,  the  movement  to  be  concealed  from  the  enemy. 

To  Sickles  (12:30  p.m.):  To  march  with  his  corps  to  United  States 
Ford  and  cross  by  7  a.m.  tomorrow.^ 


^  There  was  no  pontoon  train  with  Lee's 
army.    J.  B.  Jr. 

*  Butterfield  to  Sickles,  12:30  p.m.: 
^TJpon  the  receipt  of  this  order  you  will 
proceed  with  your  corps  [III]  without  de- 


lay, by  the  shortest  road,  eoneealecl  from 
view  of  the  enemy,  to  the  United  States 
Ford.  The  batteries  taken  from  your  com- 
mand, placed  in  position  to  cover  the  croee- 
ing    [below  Fredericksburg],   will   be   re- 
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To  Sedgwick:  In  case  of  the  enemy  *s  exposing  a  weak  point,  to  attack 
and  destroy  himj  in  case  of  his  appearing  to  fall  back,  to  advance  in 
pursuit  by  the  Bowling  Green  Road  and  Telegraph  Road. 

To  Gibbon  (about  5:30  p.m.) :  To  be  ready  to  move  with  his  division 
at  daylight  to-morrow  to  join  his  corps. 

In  Hooker 's  instructions  to  Sedgwick  there  was  much  stress  laid  upon 
attacking,  striking,  destroying,  capturing,  etc.,  but  all  to  be  done  by 
Sedgwick.  There  was  no  promise  in  them  of  any  such  action  on  the  part 
of  Hooker.  The  right  wing  was  apparently  intended  to  serve  as  a  sort 
of  anvil  on  which  Sedgwick  was  to  crush  Lee's  army.  The  instructions 
required  him  to  throw  his  whole  force  on  the  Bowling  Green  Road  and 
at  the  same  time  to  have  a  column  advance  on  the  Telegraph  Road.> 
Sedgwick  telegraphed  for  an  explanation  of  this  contradiction  {Appef}- 
dix  15), 

Re]>orts  from  Fredericksburg  indicated  to  Hooker  that  Lee  was  being 
rooiiforccd  from  Richmond,  but  they  gave  him  apparently  no  serious 
concern. - 

Butterfield  wrote  to  Sedgwick : 

The  general  in  speaking  privately  to  me  about  the  order  No.  47,  in  which  the 
movements  of  the  Fifth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Corps  were  commended,  said  he 
had  been  informed  that  there  was  some  little  feeling  down  on  the  left  that  they 


Uoved,  it  in  expected,  in  time  to  join  you. 
It  IN  demmfl  that,  in  marching,  your  troops 
and  yotir  (rnitis  entire  should  be  concealed 
from  iln»  KJ^'ht  of  the  enemy,  that  they  may 
m»t  \w  Awam  of  your  movement.  Tour 
paok-mulcM,  smaU-arro  ammunition-train, 
and  two  anibulani'es  to  a  division,  to  ae- 
«H»inpnny  you.  Forage  for  animals  for  two 
dayii  from  to-day,  The  greatest  promptness 
ill  I'xtMMitiii^'  thin  movement  and  arriving 
at  yt>ur  dcntination  is  expected  of  you.  As 
much  of  your  c'orps  as  can  cross  on  the 
bru!>j*»  at  Ttiited  States  Ford  to  cross  to- 
Ikigllti  and  all  to  cross  hy  7  a.m.  to-morrow. 
''ChwiMral  ('ouch  jircfedes  you,  and  the 
WlWiriM  laft  by  Owiipral  Meade  also.  After 
fWiiByt  you  win  take  up  your  line  of 
— wli  toward  C!httnrellorBville.  ..." 

k|h»f(#rjl#M  to  Sedgvnck:  ".  .  .  [Hook- 
W*)  Hv«dquart«ra  will  be  at  Chancellors- 
^iMl  W-aight.  It  U)  propof^d  that  the  army 
«W«llhal  point  [V,  XT,  and  XII  Corps] 
idl  MHMM  th«>  initiative  to-morrow  mom- 
^.  «ft4  «U1  advance  ah>n)>  the  line  of  the 
ftMWJU  uncitvorinjir  what  is  called 
sC  V>Nt4»  wh<»ro  hridfceB  will  be  at  once 
th«»  river^  wbioh  route  will 
(W  •boriwt  hn«  of  oommuni- 
tk*  two  wings  of  the  army. 


...  It  is  not  known,  of  course,  what  effect 
the  advance  [of  the  right  wing]  will  hare 
upon  the  enemy,  and  the  generai  command- 
ing directs  that  you  obsen'C  his  movements 
with  the  utmost  vigilance,  and  should  he 
expose  a  weak  point,  attack  him  in  full 
force  and  destroy  him.  If  he  should  show 
any  symptoms  of  falling  back,  the  general 
directi  that  you  throw  your  whole  force 
on  the  Bowling  Green  road,  and  pursue  him 
with  the  utmost  vigor,  turning  his  fortified 
positions  by  the  numerous  by-roads  which 
you  can  make  use  of  for  that  purpose.  If 
any  portion  of  his  organized  forces  should 
pass  off  to  the  east  of  the  railroad,  you  will 
by  detachments  pursue  until  you  destroy  or 
capture  him.  Simultaneously  with  the  ad^ 
vance  of  tfotir  column  on  the  Bowling  Green 
road,  if  at  allj  a  column  will  also  advarnse 
on  the  Telegraph  road,  and  between  you 
[your  two  columns]  will  sweep  the  countri' 
between  the  two  highways  and  the  railroad 
(between  the  Bowling  Green  road  and  rail- 
road on  one  hand  and  the  raih^oad  and  Tele- 
graph road  on  the  other].  .  .  .  when  you 
strike,  let  it  be  done  to  destroy.  ..." 

The  italics  are  mine.    J.  B.  Jr. 

*Reifnold«  to  Hooker,  2:20  p.m.:  "1 
think   that   movements  indicate   that   they 
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were  not  counted  in.    He  said  that  would  all  come  right.    He  expected  when  he 

left  there,  if  he  met  with  no  aerioiis  opposition,  to  be  on  the  heights  west  of 
Fredericksburg  to-morrow  noon  or  shortly  after,  and  if  opposed  strongly,  to- 
morrow night.  .  .  . 

The  departure  of  Brooker's  battery  had  left  at  Banks'  Ford  only 
von  Bliicher'S  light  battery  of  the  General  Reserve  and  perhaps  a 
detachment  of  engineers  and  provost  guard. 

Hooker's  order  for  the  III  Corps  to  come  up  to  Chaneellorsville  by 
United  States  Ford  was  received  at  1  p.m.  By  1 :  30  the  corps  was  under 
way.  Orders  had  been  issued  to  the  chief  conomissary  to  replace  the 
rations  that  had  been  consumed.  This  was  generally  done,  but  there 
were  instances  in  which  the  troops  refused  to  burden  themselves  with 
the  new  rations,  and  left  them  lying  on  the  ground.  The  brigade  com- 
missaries remained  behind,  gathered  up  these  stores,  and  replaeed  them 
in  the  supply-wagons.  The  corps  marched  in  three  parallel  columns, 
well  concealed  from  the  enemy,  to  Hamet,  where  it  went  into  bivouac 
about  11:30  p.m.  The  train,  left  below  Fredericksburg,  broke  camp 
about  5  p.m.  It  was  formed  of  the  supply  section,  carrying  subsistence 
stores  J  the  baggage  section,  carrying  camp  and  garrison  e<^uipage ;  and 
the  ammunition  section,  carrying  ammunition.  Each  section  carried 
eight  days'  rations  of  grain  for  itself.  As  the  train  proceeded  in  the 
wake  of  the  troops  it  passed  many  places  where  knapsacks  had  been 
emptied  of  their  contents,  or  slung  into  the  bushes.  When  it  reached 
Falmouth,  the  officer  in  charge  was  ordered  to  park  the  baggage  and 
supply  sections  and  push  forward  the  ammunition  section  at  all  hazards. 
The  ammunition  section  accordingly  went  on.  The  baggage  and  supply 
sections  did  not  leave  Falmouth  again  during  the  campaign,  though 
portions  of  the  supply  section  were  detached  and  sent  to  the  front  as 
occasion  required.  The  anamunition  section  kept  close  behind  the 
troops. 

Martin's  horse  battery  (1.  C),  ordered  to  report  to  Pleasonton, 
marched  to  United  States  Ford,  and  camped  on  the  north  side. 

Lee's  expectation  that  more  Federal  troops  would  cross  in  front  of 
Fredericksburg  was  not  realized.  The  troops  under  Sedgwick  and 
under  Early  remained  quiet  to-day,  except  for  some  long-range  artillery 
dueling,— a  bit  of  the  '*Song  of  the  Rappahannock,"  interesting  to  the 
spectators,  and  more  or  less  impressive  to  every  one  within  range  of  its 


are  passing  troops  np  to  our  right  [toward 
diancclJorsviUe] .  .  .  .  The  railroad  seems 
to  be  busy  to-day.  .  .  ." 

Butterfield  to  Ret/nolds:  *'What  did  the 
locomotives  drawt  Could  it  be  transporta- 
tion trains  [transportation  of  troops]?" 

Reynolds  to  Butterfield:  "The  trains  they 
ran  were  passenger  and  platform  c&rs." 


Sedffwick  to  Butterfield  (3:45  p.m.): 
"General  Reynolds  sends  word  in  regard  to 
movement  of  troops  of  the  enemy  on  his 
front  as  follows :  *I  think  it  must  be  troops 
from  Richmond/" 

Butterfield  to  Sedgwick:  "General  Hooker 
hopes  they  are  from  Richmond,  as  the 
greater  wiil  be  our  success." 


\ 
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lar  reverberations,  but  not  of  any  tactical  effect.  The  men,  for  the 
gTMler  part,  continued  their  usual  games  of  ball  and  quoits,  played 
coiliV  cut  hair,  and  slept.  Officers  sat  under  their  little  shelter  tents  as 
diBtfiy  buried  in  a  novel  as  in  the  days  of  drills,  parades,  and  reviews. 
Lee  was  midecided  during  most  of  the  day  as  to  whether  he  should 
■hawiftii  his  i>osition  near  Fredericksburg  or  fight  to  retain  it.  He 
wrole  «t  2:3()  p.m.  to  Anderson,  at  Tabernacle  Church: 

8el  an  your  spades  to  work  as  vigorously  as  possible.  I  hope  to  send  you  addi- 
tMB^  tTMfM.  .  .  .  Keep  two  days'  rations  cooked  that  the  men  can  carry  on 
tkeir  paaBm^  and  give  orders  that  everything  be  prepared  to  pack  your  trains 
9md  ■■«•  off  at  any  moment  when  ordered.  All  your  baggage,  camp  equipage, 
joar  headqnarterB,  etc.,  must  be  immediately  reduced  in  order  to 
Uik. 

QeHral  Stuart  writes  that  the  Third  Virginia  Cavaby,  Colonel  Owen,  and 
SlMflMl  Nortk  Carolina  [Cavalry],  Colonel  Pajrme,  have  been  ordered  to  report 
ti  SiL  IVt  are  probably  on  the  Plank  road  j  direct  them  to  keep  in  your  front, 
9mi  ta  kmp  yen  adviaad  of  all  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  to  delay  bis  progress 
^HedkeipoBlKle. 

H»  «HM«Btrat]on  of  troops  at  Chancel lorsville,  together  with  the 
'  tkose  at  Franklin  ^s  Crossing,  satisfied  him  later  in  the  day 
jy's  main  effort  was  being  made  upon  his  left  flank  and 
ITipiiHiii  that  Hooker  would  push  on  from  Chaneellorsville  to 
^  |g^  ^  ^termined  to  leave  a  sufficient  force  in  bis  lines  to  hold 
Mil  |»  m»^^  out  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  give  battle  to 
:  cohimns.    He  issued  the  following  order : 
^  lll^il^ChMntl  McLaws  will  designate  a  brigade  of  his  division  to  hold  the 
laft^t^tt-^  PHteMaburg,  the  commander  of  which  will  report  to  the  major- 
l^gl^^gl^  ia^lMlt  [division  commander:  see  paragraph  II].    With  the  rest 
i^H^  bngadea  and  artillery]  General  McLaws  will  move  as  soon 
njiilitt  Qeneral  Anderson  at  the  Tabernacle  Church,  on  the 
I^Mtt  CWiri-House. 

j^ibHA  «iU  designate  a  division  to  hold  the  lines  in  front  of  the 

l*^  ^^  Bernard's  farms.    The  commander  of  the  division  will 

^^^1  m  ■tj  be  necessary.    With  the  remainder  of  his  corps 

A|yK^M  lo-morrow  morning,  will  proceed  to  Tabemade 

^^fMMMOts  to  repulse  the  enemy. 

I W  pvwided  with  two  days^  cooked  provisions.    The  trains 

[  W  f^itd  with  their  equipage,  and  [will]  move  to  the 

a£  tke  d»i«f  quartermaster  of  the  army.     The  reserve 

_^^  w^  «ato  the  charge  of  the  chief  of  ordnance  [at  the 

I  ivagons,  ambulances,  and  medical  wagons  will 


^jjX  superintend  the  service  of  the  batteries  in 
»  «bM^  ^f  those  not  required  to  operate  with  the 
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McLaws  designated  Barksdale*s  brigade  (j^),  and  Jackson,  Early's 
division  (^),  to  remain  in  the  lines  of  Fredericksburg.  Wilcox  with 
his  brigade  and  two  batteries  was  to  hold  Banks'  Ford. 

At  6  p.m.  Semraes'  brigade  Cs^r),  by  General  Lee's  order,  left  its  posi- 
tion in  rear  of  Howison's,  and  marched  toward  Anderson's  at  Zion 
Church.  At  midnight  it  was  probably  within  a  mile  of  its  destination^ 
(Map  12). 

Lee  wrote  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Critcher,  commanding  the  15  Va. 
Cavalry : 

You  will  close  your  cavalry  pickets  up  to  the  infantry  on  the  Rappahannock. 
I  have  sent  you  orders  by  a  courier,  but  have  heard  nothing  from  you.^ 

This  officer,  it  seems,  had  crossed  the  river,  and  been  captured  by 
men  of  Reynolds '  corps.* 

Longstreet  was  ordered  to  move  with  his  command  to  Richmond  **to 
effect  a  junction  with  General  Lee."'* 

Hooker's  canvas  bridge  train  brought  down  from  Kelley's  Ford  re- 
crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  United  States  Ford,  and  was  not  laid 
again  during  the  campaign.  His  telegraph  line  was  extended  across 
United  States  Ford  and  a  station  established  at  the  Red  House.  The 
line  between  England  and  United  States  Ford  was  not  working  well, 
but  flag  and  torch  stations  were  established  connecting  these  points; 
on  the  left  the  telegraph  was  extended  from  Sedgwick's  to  Reynolds' 
headquarters,  but  communication  was  not  opened  to-day.  At  3  p.m.  the 
flag  and  torch  station  opposite  Buckner's  Neck  was  broken  up. 

In  compliance  with  a  request  of  the  United  States  Senate,  this  day 
was  designated  by  President  Lincoln,  in  a  proclamation,  to  be  set  apart 
for  the  expression  of  national  humiliation,  and  the  invocation  of  divine 
blessing.  Little  could  be  done  in  observance  of  it.  Here  and  there,  out 
of  the  immediate  presence  of  the  enemy,  a  chaplain  succeeded,  with  the 
aid  of  more  or  less  coercion,  in  getting  an  audience,  and  held  forth  on 
the  crisis  through  which  the  nation  was  passing,  the  seriousness  of  life, 
and  the  solemnity  of  death. 


*  Semmee'  report,  W.  22.,  39,  p.  833. 
McLaws  erroneously  reports  that  it  took 
up  the  march  toward  Anderson^s  position 
at  12:30  a.m.  on  the  Ist  of  May  (ib.f  p. 
824). 

*  lb.,  108,  p.  699. 

*0n  the  25th  of  May  Captain  Lytic, 
Provost-Marshal,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
wrote  to  Colonel  HoSraan,  CommiBsaiy- 
General  of  PrieonerB: 

"Colonel  Critcher  has  undoubtedly  been 
detailed  to  remain  on  the  north  side  of  the 


Rappahannock  to  organize  bushwhacking 
parties,  and  to  furnish  information  of  our 
movements  to  the  enemy.  One  dispatch 
from  him  to  General  Lee  was  intercepted, 
which  led  to  his  capture.  There  is  not  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  hold  him  as  a  spy,  but  it 
is  requested  that  every  impediment  possible 
be  thrown  in  the  way  to  prevent  his  ex- 
chan^  for  some  time  to  come"  ( IF,  iif.,  118, 
p.  706). 
*  lb.,  26,  p.  1032. 
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and  prevented  him  from  warning  his  pickets  along  the  Rappahannock. 
For  this  error  of  judgment  Stuart  is  hardly  to  be  criticized.  '*Shqw 
me  the  commander  who  has  never  made  a  mistake,  and  I  will  show  you 
one  who  has  never  made  war." 

Had  Hooker  been  imbued  with  the  true  offensive  spirit  he  would  not 
have  allowed  his  whole  force  to  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  Chancellorsville, 
but  would  have  pushed  at  least  a  portion  of  it  down  the  Rappahannock 
and  gained  possession  of  Banks*  Ford.  All  necessary  arrangements 
should  have  been  made  beforehand  for  proceeding  by  rapid  marches 
from  the  time  the  general  movement  commenced  until  Banks'  Ford  was 
secured.  These  arrangements  in  fact  were  made,  and  the  movement 
went  on  with  every  promise  of  success  until  Hooker  conceived  the  idea 
of  receiving  an  attack  at  Chancellorsville. 

A  year  later  he  was  asked  by  the  Committee  on  the  Condnct  of  the 
War;  **  What  was  your  reason  for  leaving  so  large  a  reserve  force  under 
Sedgwick  at  or  near  Falmouth?"  He  answered:  **I  left  Sedgwick's 
corps  and  Gibbon's  division  there  for  this  reason  in  part:  they  were 
encamped  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  to  have  moved  their  camp  would 
have  betrayed  our  movement.  I  knew  I  could  not  cross  the  river  in  the 
presence  of  Lee's  army,  if  he  was  informed  of  my  movement.  The 
great  difficulty  I  apprehended  was  in  crossing  the  river.  I  apprehended 
no  serious  trouble  after  I  had  crossed.  At  the  time  I  had  to  leave  a 
force  at  Falmouth  to  keep  the  rebel  force  there.  I  did  not  want  the 
enemy  to  throw  a  force  to  meet  me  on  the  Rapidan ;  and,  besides,  I  was 
informed  that  they  had  a  pontoon  bridge  at  Hamilton's  Crossing,  and 
did  not  want  them  to  cross  the  river  while  I  was  away,  as  that  would 
enable  them  to  strike  at  my  depots.  Mine  were  large  and  full,  and  the 
enemy  would  have  willingly  exchanged  theirs  for  them;  for  theirs  were 
comparatively  empty.'** 

This  is  only  half  an  answer.  It  does  not  account  for  Reynolds  and 
Sickles  as  part  of  Sedgwick 's  command.  If  they  were  not  necessary  for 
Sedgwick,  one  at  least  should  have  been  with  Hooker  from  the  start; 
at  any  rate,  if  one  of  them  was  necessary  to  Hooker,  and  could  not  have 
been  furnished  him  without  entailing  a  delay  in  his  advance,  the  plan  of 
campaign  was  radically  defective,  and  should  not  have  been  adopted. 

Any  advance  that  Hooker  might  make  with  the  right  wing  was  to 
have  one  of  two  objects :  the  pursuit  of  a  fleeing  enemy,  or  the  taking  up 
of  a  new  defensive  position.  He  had  no  intention  apparently  of  looking 
up  the  enemy  and  attacking  him.  Now  Lee  was  not  retreating,— was  he 
going  to  retreat  T  Suppose  he  should  march  on  Chancellorsville.  Would 
Hooker,  after  waiting  for  Sickles  to  join  him,  have  time  to  anticipate 
Lee  at  a  position  commanding  Banks'  Ford  or  otherwise  preferable  to 
Chancellorsville?    Misgivings   in   this   regard   prevented   his   issuing 

»  Bep.  of  Com.,  IV,  145. 
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orders  to-day  for  a  movement  to-morrow.  His  indecision,  which  was 
more  or  less  apparent  and  disquieting  to  visitors  at  headquarters,  did 
not  in  the  least  abate  his  confidence  of  victory.  In  his  mind  Lee  was 
doomed  to  destruction.  It  was  only  a  question  as  to  how  and  where  he 
should  meet  his  ignominious  fate.  He  said  in  the  hearing  of  at  least 
one  newspaper  correspondent : 

The  rebel  army  is  now  the  legitimate  property  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
They  may  as  well  pack  up  their  haversacks  and  make  for  Richmond.  I  shall  be 
after  them.* 


Without  the  boastful  speeches  of  which  this  is  a  sample,  or  the  vain- 
glorious order  No.  47,  Hooker  was  under  peculiar  and  heavy  bonds  to 
gain  a  victory.  His  severe  and  open  criticisms  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  command  of  the  army  warranted  a  general  expectation  of  something 
brilliant  and  decisive  from  him.* 


^  Swinton's  Campaigns  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  p.  275. 

^  Tfcie  state  of  tlie  public  miod  was  re- 
flected in  an  editorial  of  the  New  York 
Herald  of  thia  day : 

"The  army  of  General  Hooker  is  in  mo- 
tion and  lias  been  for  several  days  past. 
...  He  must  win  or  his  fall  will  be,  like 
that  of  Lueifer,  never  to  rise  again.  His 
published  testimony  before  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War  [given  December  20,  1862,  and  March 
11,  1863]  places  him  in  a  position  of  ex- 
traordinary responsibility.  .  .  .  General 
Hooker  has  now  no  alternative  before  him 
but  \nctory  or  death— death  in  the  field  or 
death  to  his  reputation  as  a  military  leader. 
He  has  voluntarily  set  himself  up  as  the 
superior  of  McCIellan  and  Bumside,  and 
he  most  make  his  pretensions  good  or  sink 


into  irretrievable  public  disgrace.  .  .  .  We 
have  no  doubt  that  General  Hooker  is 
aware  of  all  this,  and  that  with  his  mag- 
nificent army  he  goes  forward  with  his 
plans  so  earefuUy  considered,  and  in  sueh 
resolution  to  succeed,  that  he  can  not  fail. 

Another  paper  said : 

"He  enters  upon  the  momentous  task  be- 
fore him  with  everything  supplied  him, 
essential  to  success,  by  the  government  and 
the  people,  except  those  essential  qualities 
of  unfailing  skill,  promptitude  in  action, 
and  vigilant  discretion,  which  he  is  expected 
himself  to  Bupply,  and  which  we  trust  he 
will  supply  as  the  leader  to  the  magnificent 
army  which  he  commands.  We  await  the 
next  intelligence  of  his  advance,  therefore, 
with  confidence  that  it  will  give  us  the  beat 
assurance  of  a  victorious  campaign." 


I 
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MAY  1  .  .  .  ADVANCE  TOWAED  PREDERICKSBUBG.  SEDGWICK  OBDEEED  TO  DEM- 
ONSTRATE. RETUBN  TO  CHANCELIjOBSVILLE.  DEMONSTRATION  COUNTER- 
MANDED.    AKTILLEBY  AT  BANKS*  FORD 

Right  Wing  until  11  a.m, 

IN  the  course  of  the  night  the  6  N.  Y.  Cavalry  arrived  in  the  vicinity 
of  Chancellorsvilie  and  took  position  with  the  Federal  pickets  on 
the  Plank  Road-*  Its  scattered  fragments  were  here  reformed  and 
brought  together  during  the  day.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  May,  there  existed  much  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension among  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  corps,  division,  and  other  commanders 
|of  the  Federal  armyj.  It  was  of  curreut  report  that  General  Hooker,  the  night 
before,  had  said  that  God  Almighty  could  not  prevent  his  destroying  the  rebel 
army,  which  created  great  uneasiness— even  to  the  most  irreligious.  Doubtless 
the  absence  of  plan  and  preparation  for  combat  contributed  largely  to  disturb- 
ing the  minds  of  many;  still  the  blasphemy  (no  one  hesitating  to  call  it  that) 
produced  a  profound  impression.' 

It  was  a  beautiful  day.  A  fresh  soft  breeze  stole  through  the  forest, 
rustling  the  banners  uncased  to  dry.  Warren  had  gone  out  bright  and 
early  toward  Fredericksburg  on  a  reconnaissance.  Hooker  was  waiting 
to  hear  from  him  and  from  the  III  Corps.  A  calm  like  that  of  an  old- 
time  Sabbath  rested  upon  the  camps.  The  corps  commanders,  impelled 
by  impatience  and  curiosity,  drifted  over  to  Chancellorsvilie,  and  gath- 
ered encouragement  from  conferring  with  the  army  commander  or 
members  of  his  staff.  Hooker  showed  in  his  countenance  and  speech 
the  complete  confidence  which  he  felt  that  a  decisive  victory  was  about 
to  crown  his  brilliant  nianoeuver. 

At  7:30  a.m.  the  HI  Corps  commenced  crossing  the  Rappahannock 
at  United  States  Ford  and  massing  on  the  south  side.  At  9  o'clock 
Sickles,  in  advance  of  his  corps,  reported  to  Hooker  at  Chancellorsvilie. 
At  10  Warren  returned  from  his  reconnaissance,  having  gone  a  little 
over  31/2  miles,  and  taken  a  look  at  the  enemy's  lines.'*    Generals  were 


»  W.  R.,  39,  p.  779. 

■  Journal  U.  S.  Cavalry  Assoc,  June, 
1891 ;  The  Campaigns  of  Stttart'a  Cavalrtff 
by  H.  B.  McClellan.  pp.  230,  231. 

*  E.  S.  Pittman   in   Paperti  of  Michigan 


Commandenfj  Loyal  Legion^  I,  77;  History 
of  the  27  Indiana  Vol,  Inf.,  by  a  member 
of  Company  C,  p.  313, 
*W,  R.,  39,  p.  198. 
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orders  to-day  for  a  movement  to  ?  jjjfrtioii  for  orders.  It  was  evident 
more  or  less  apparent  and  disquiei  y  ieen  arranged.  A  newspaper  cor- 
not  in  the  least  abate  his  t'onficlon»i''^V-^|j5gj  DiclfiBson,  of  Hooker's  staff, 
doomed  to  destruction.    It  was  oii 

^j  wji  p>wg  on  splendidly,  just  as  the 

;,.iDf"aD  officer  asked  of  another 


should  meet  his  ignominious  fate 
one  newspaper  correspondent : 


The  rebel  army  is  now  the  legit  i' 
They  may  as  well  pack  up  their  hjt 
after  them.* 

Without  the  boastful  speech 
glorious  order  No.  47,  Hookei' 
gain  a  victory.    His  severe  n> 
the  command  of  the  army  war 
brilliant  and  decisive  from  bii 

*  Swinton's  Campaigns  of  the     > 
the  Potomac,  p.  275. 

2  The  state  of  the  public  minri 
fleeted  in  an  editorial  of  the  >• 
Herald  of  this  day : 

"The  army  of  Greneral  Hooker 
tion  and  has  been  for  several  • 
.  .  .  He  must  win  or  his  fall  w 
that  of  Lucifer,  never  to  rise  ; 
published    testimony    before    lli 
aional   Committee  on   the   Coi 
War  [given  December  20,  18<>' 
11,  1863]  places  him  in  a  p' 
traordinaiy   responsibility.    . 
Hooker  faaa  now  no  altemati- 
but  victory  or  death— death  r 
death  to  his  repatation  as  a  tn 
He  has  voluntarily  set  him?' 
superior  of  MeCIellan  and   • 
he  must  make  his  preteDsiorijr 


the  reply;  "he  has  cut  the  enemy's 

.  ,],e  land.  But  the  effect  of  the  speech 
-jjj, stooeman  tearing  up  his  communi- 
-est,  t^d  there  was  therefore  no  serious 
flie  vAy  ^0   Fredericksburg.     \^Tiile 

hours  io  waiting  for  reenforcements, 
:  hfltJ  proceeded  to  the  execution  of 

^x^^ept  Early's  division,  took  up  the 
.,f,o,it  3  a.m.  At  5:30  a.m.,  after  he 
,  colwam  about  5  miles,  Butterfield 

'.  whole  corps  is  opposite  Franklin's 
iTone  to  Culpeper  [from  the  south 

'^id  it  ^^^  ^^  *^°*^  ^^^^  ^^  should  fight  equal 
,1,1    Sotae  of  Trimble's  division  [commanded 

.  ,  ti^y  ^*^  ^^  march  to  Culpeper  to-morrow. 

,;  40.000  men  above. 


^^]ines  of  Reynolds'  corps  last  night,  and 
I ,- fliorni^^'^  By  "to-morrow"  he  may  have 
'  irbat^^'^**  he  said  or  meant,  Butterfield  be- 

IbcD**'  ^^^'^  ^^^^^  ^"^^  ^*^^'  ^^  ^™°*  ^^  Sedg- 
-  ''ffrjijat  this  deserter  was  an  emissary  of  Jack- 


not  moved  from  the  south  side  of  the 


in  theii*  position,  and  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
TTi*  30  thit^k  we  can  do  little  but  be  ready  to  meet 


rv 


,H<K.ker8t8:30a.m.: 

"^  ,  jfay  If  ^^^  ^^y^  Patrick  and  Gibbon  are 

'*  M«y2.   Is  this  right?  .  .  .  I  have  endeavored 


^^ 


to  oroBS 
to  send 


Sedgwi'^k'  W.  R„  40,  pp.  336,  337. 
» Not  found. 
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this  dispatch  by  telegraph,  but  the  line  works  very  badly,  aud  I  send  by  orderly. 
1  hope  to  have  the  new  line  constructed  by  night  and  in  working  order,  with  a 
party  to  work  across  [to  you]  from  Banks'  Ford  the  moment  the  bridge  is  laid. 
Please  leave  directions  there  [at  Banks'  Ford  as  to]  where  they  will  carry  the 
telegraph  to  on  the  other  side. 

The  questions  here  raised  were  partly  anticipated  by  the  following 
dispatch  from  Hooker,  which  was  not  delivered  until  11 :30  a.m.: 

To  Buiterfield,  7  a.m. 

Hurry  over  the  provost-marahal-general  and  his  cavalry.  Major-General 
Sedgwick  was  directed  [in  to-day's  dispatch]  to  throw  his  whol«  force  on  the 
Bowling  Green  road,  and  no  other. 

Sedgwick's  movement  seems  now  intended  as  a  manoeuver  against 
the  enemy's  communications.  With  Sedgwick  threatening  one  line  of 
supply  and  Hooker  astride  of  the  other,  Lee  would  have  to  choose  at 
once  between  taking  to  flight  and  closing  with  Hooker. 

Butterfield,  still  in  doubt  as  to  Hooker's  intentions  regarding  Gibbon, 
sent  the  following  dispatches : 

To  Gibbon,  9:25  am, 

1  have  received  a  dispatch  from  the  general  directing  you  to  cross  at  Banks' 
Ford  to-morrow  at  9  a.m,^  This  dispatch  is  dated  May  1.  I  have  strong  reason 
to  apprehend  that  it  was  intended  that  you  should  cross  to-day  at  9  a.m.  I  am 
momentarily  expecting  a  telegram.  I  wish  you  would  send  a  staff  officer  to  Banks* 
Ford  to  read  all  telegraphic  dispatches  there.  Hold  your  command  in  readiness 
to  spring,— in  case  this  should  prove  an  error,  and  it  is  intended  you  should 
cross  to-day  at  9  o'clock, — to  move  to  that  point  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to 
cross.  .  .  . 

To  Hooker,  10:  IS  a,m. 

Is  the  order  still  effective  for  General  Gibbon  to  move  to  Banks'  Ford  to-day 
with  his  whole  division,  or  is  he  to  wait  until  it  is  uncovered  T 

About  6  a.m.  Martin's  six-gun  battery  of  horse  artillery  (6  Indepen- 
dent N.  Y.)  arrived  at  Chancellorsville,  and  reported  to  Pleasonton  for 
duty  with  the  cavalry.  At  the  same  time  the  two  batteries  of  the  First 
Division  of  the  XII  Corps  (^;4m)  ^^^^"^^^  ^"^^^  United  States  Ford  and 
joined  their  division.  The  XII  Corps  now  had  all  its  artillery.  At  7 
a.ni.  Humphreys'  division  (^)  joined  its  corps  on  the  left  of  Chancellors- 
ville.  Probably  about  the  same  time  the  17  Pa.  Cavalry,  which  had  been 
attached  to  the  XI  Corps,  reported  at  brigade  headquarters  near  Hunt- 
ing Run,  leaving  two  squadrons  to  picket  the  right  and  front  of  the  XI 
Corps  and  observe  the  country  toward  Orange  Court-House  and  Spott- 

1  Butterfield  seems  to  refer  here  to  the  dispatch  referred  to  in  his  of  8:30  a.m.  to  Hooker. 
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sylvania  Court-House.*  The  XI  Corps  was  still  short  of  its  corps 
artillery,  which  was  probably  between  United  States  Ford  and  Ghan- 
eellorsville.  Between  9  and  10  a.m.  Cross's  brigade  crossed  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  proceeded  toward  Chancellorsville.  It  was  not  to  arrive 
until  4  p.m.* 

Between  11:30  last  night  and  7  this  morning  two  pontoon  bridges 
were  brought  up  to  Banks'  Ford  from  below  Fredericksburg— one 
from  Franklin's  Crossing,  and  one  from  Fitzhugh's  Crossing.  This 
left  three  bridges  below  Fredericksburg.  The  two  at  Banks*  Ford  were 
held  ready  to  be  laid  as  soon  as  the  ford  was  uncovered. 

Including  the  forementioned  reenforcements.  Hooker's  available  force 
numbered  about  70,000  men,*  with  184  pieces  of  artillery  (32  batteries). 

The  general  movement  for  to-day  was  prescribed  in  detail  as  follows : 

-,.      ,  Chancellorsville,  Va.,  May  1,  1863,  11  a.m. 

The  Fifth  Corps,  including  three  batteries,*  wilt  be  thrown  on  the  River  road 
by  [thel  most  direct  route,  the  head  of  it  advanced  to  near  midway  between 
Mott's  and  Colin  Runs,  the  movement  to  be  completed  at  2  o'clock. 

The  Twelfth  Corps,  including  its  [5]  batteries,  will  be  massed  below  the  Plank 
road,  the  head  of  it  resting  near  Tabernacle  Church,  and  masked  from  the  view 
of  the  enemy  by  small  advanced  parties,  and  the  movement  to  be  completed  at 
12  o'clock  to  enable  the  Eleventh  Corps  to  take  its  position. 

The  Eleventh  Corps,  with  its  [6]  batteries,  will  be  masked  on  the  Plank  road, 
about  1  mile  in  rear  of  the  Twelfth.    This  movement  to  be  completed  at  2  o'clock. 

One  division  of  the  Second  Corps,  with  one  battery,  will  take  a  position  at 
Todd's  Tavern,  and  will  throw  out  strong  detachments  on  the  approaches  in  the 
direction  of  the  enemy. 

The  other  division  and  batteries '  of  the  corps  will  be  massed  out  of  the  road 
near  Chancellorsville,  these  dispositions  to  be  made  at  once. 

The  Third  Corps  will  be  massed  as  fast  tis  it  arrives  about  1  mile  from  Chan- 
cellorsville, on  the  United  States  Ford  road,"  excepting  one  brigade  with  a  bat- 
tery, whieli  win  take  position  at  Dowdairs  Tavern. 

General  Pleasonton  will  hold  his  command,  excepting  those  otherwise  engaged, 
at  Chancellorsville. 

After  the  movement  commences,  headquarters  will  be  at  Tabernacle  Church. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Hooker  : 

Wm,  L.  Candler, 

Captain  aud  Aide-de-Camp. 

'Infantry  65,188 j  cavalry  1309 j  artillery 
3641. 

*  Of  the  eight  batteries  belonging  to 
this  corps  only  three  had  crossed  the  river 
(rV'  2.'v'  3pJ)*    These  aggregated  14  pieces. 

*  Of  the  eight  batteries  of  this  corpa  only 
six  had  rrnssed  the  river. 

•At  the  junction  of  this  road  with  the 
Elv's  Ford  Road. 


^  At  9:30  a.m.  Hooker  issued  the  follow- 
ing oinnilar '.  "Corps  commanders  will  hold 
their  corps  in  hand,  and  wherever  their  com- 
mands may  JBnd  themselves  night  or  day, 
they  will  keep  iiickets  well  thrown  out  on 
all  the  approaches  to  their  positions.  The 
safety  of  this  aniiy  depends  upon  this  being 
rigidly  executed.  .  .  ." 

=  History  of  the  5th  Regt.  N.  H.  Volun- 
teers, by  William  Cliild,  p.  179. 


HOOKER'S  INTENTION 

This  order  appears  to  be  incorrectly  timed.  It  was  probably  issued, 
in  substance,  verbally  or  in  writing,  formally  or  informally,  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  it  purports  to  have  been.  According  to  J.  Watts  de 
Peyster,  orders  for  the  V  Corps  to  advance  on  the  River  Road  were 
given  verbally  to  Captain  Paine  of  Hooker's  staff  about  10:30,  and 
orders  for  the  XII  Corps  were  issued  in  printed  form  upon  the  return 
of  Captain  Paine  from  the  V  Corps.*  Warren  says  that  on  returning 
from  his  reconnaissance,  about  10  a.m.,  he  found  that  an  advance  had 
been  ordered.*   Captain  Waterman,  commanding  a  battery  d^),  says: 


Broke  camp  at  10  a,m. 


and  marched  on  the  road  to 


Fredericksburg.' 


According  to  Humphreys  he  received  instructions  from  Meade  not 
long,  it  would  seem,  after  7  a.m.*  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  hour 
of  starting  was  nearer  10  than  IL 

Regarding  the  text  of  the  forequoted  11  a.m.  order,  there  was  no 
reference  in  it  to  attacking.  Hooker  testified  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  War : 

As  soon  as  Couch's  divisions  and  Sickles'  corps  came  up,  I  directed  an 
advance  for  the  purpose,  in  the  first  instance,  of  driving  the  enemy  away  from 
Banks'  Ford,  which  was  six  railes  down  the  river,  in  order  that  we  might  be  in 
closer  communication  with  the  left  wing  of  the  army." 


The  movements  prescribed  are  only  a  transfer  of  the  army  from  one 
defensive  position  to  another.  Besides  uncovering  Banks'  Ford  it 
would  take  the  army  out  of  the  Wilderness  to  ground  on  which  its  artil- 
lery would  be  able  to  act  and  its  general  preponderance  to  tell.  So 
much  for  Hooker's  purpose  **in  the  first  instance.'*  What  was  it  in 
the  second  instance!  What,  if  anything,  did  Hooker  mean  to  do  after 
he  had  placed  his  army  in  its  new  position!  When  asked  by  the  Com- 
mittee: '*What  action  was  taken  on  the  1st  of  May!"  he  answered:  '*I 
went  out  to  attack  the  enemy."®  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
contemplated  advancing  at  2  p.m.  from  the  position  of  Tabernacle 
Church  against  a  force  supposed  to  be  on  a  line  of  hills  between  Salem 
Church  and  Banks'  Ford.'^  But  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events  it 
seems  more  probable  that,  when  the  time  had  come,  he  would  have  de- 
cided to  await  an  attack.    However  that  may  have  been^  his  immediate 


*  John  Watts  de  Peyster,  by  Frank  Alia-         •  Rep.  of  Com.,  TV,  140.    In  a  dispatch 


ben,  p.  113. 

«  W.  K,  39,  p.  198. 

» lb,,  39,  p.  524. 

*  lb.,  39,  p.  546. 

''Rep.  of  Com.,  IV, 
Hooker's  Comments  on 
B.  and  L.y  III,  218. 


134.      See    also 
Chancellors  ville, 


to  Butterfield  received  at  8:45  p.m.,  he 
said:  "The  attack  was  ordered  at  2  p.m.," 
but  no  such  order  can  be  found  in  the 
records. 

^  Warren  and  Meade,  W.  B.,  39^  pp.  198, 
506;  Warren,  Rep.  of  Com,,  IV,  44;  John 
Watts  de  Pet/ster,  by  Frank  Allaben,  p.  113. 
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object  was  to  take  up  a  new  defensive  position.  His  main  line  was  to  be 
covered  in  rear  by  a  division  at  Todd 's  Tavern,  a  brigade  at  Dowdall  's 
Tavern,  a  corps  (with  the  exception  of  a  brigade)  near  Chandler's,  and 
the  cavalry  at  Chancellorsville. 

A  signal  station  was  established  in  a  tree  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east 
of  Chancellorsville,  in  the  vicinity  of  Newton»  under  Captain  Fisher, 
and  one  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Howard's  headquarters  under 
Captain  Castle.  The  former  was  to  be  used  as  an  observation  station 
and  the  latter  to  connect  Howard's  headquarters  with  Hooker's. 

Semmes'  brigade  (^)  rejujrted  to  Anderson,  and,  about  1  a.m.,  went 
into  position  with  its  left  resting  on  the  right  of  Mahone's  brigade  d^), 
the  left  of  the  latter  resting  on  the  Turnpike.  Between  midnight  and 
12:30  a.m.,  Kershaw's  and  WofTord's  brigades  of  McLaws*  di\asion 
(ti)  ^<^ok  up  the  march, by  General  Lee's  order,  for  Anderson's  position, 
where,  on  arrival,  they  formed  up  to  the  right  and  left  about  Smith's 
Hill,  their  left  connecting  with  Semmes'  right.*  About  8  a.m.  Jackson, 
in  advance  of  his  column,  arrived  at  Tabernacle  Church,  and  assumed 
command.  By  this  time  Anderson,  with  the  help  of  Lee's  engineers, 
had  strongly  intrenched  the  whole  front.  The  flanks  were  more  or  less 
protected,  on  the  right  by  Mott^s  Bun  and  the  Rappahannock,  and  on 
the  left  by  Massaponax  Creek.  For  the  defence  of  this  line,  about  3 
miles  in  length,  there  were  to  be  available  about  40,000  infantry,  which 
would  furnish  from  7  to  8  men  to  the  yard,  but  the  force  at  present  on 
the  ground  did  not  number  more  than  about  13,000  men  with  44  pieces 
of  artillery-  (Map  12).  Stuart  and  Fitzhugh  Lee's  brigade  went  on 
from  Alsop's  to  Spottsylvania  Court-House  and  about  daylight  pro- 
ceeded thence  toward  Anderson's  position  at  Zion  Church.  Stuart 
started  from  Spottsylvania  Court-House  about  daylight,  followed  by 
Fitzhugh  Lee*s  brigade.  By  11  o'clock  he  had  probably  communicated 
with  Lee  or  Jackson  and  directed  his  march  northward  toward  Chancel- 
lorsville.  About  this  time  he  was  joined  by  the  10  Va.  and  parts,  at 
least,  of  the  15  Va.  and  2  N.  Ca.  Allowing  for  casualties,  he  must  now 
have  had  a  force  of  about  2000  sabers,"*  or  about  twice  as  many  as 
Pleasonton  had.  The  Confederate  cavalry  presented  about  the  same 
anomaly  as  an  organization  that  the  Federal  did.  It  consisted  in  the 
main  of  a  brigade  commanded  by  a  major-general  and  a  brigadier- 
general  (Stuart  and  Fitzhugh  Lee).  Lee's  instructions  to  Jackson 
were  to  ''proceed  to  Tabernacle  Church  and  make  arrangements  to  re- 


^  W.    fl.,   39,   pp.    924,   830,   833. 


»Mahone  .....  1,915 
SemmesandWofford  4,068 
Kershaw  ....  2,712 
Wright  and  Posey    .  3,000 


Infantry U,695 

Artillery  (44  pieces)  .     880 
Cavalry    (4   Va.    and 
part' of  3)      ...     500 


Infantry  . 


11,605         Total 


13,075 


» 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  10,  and  part 
of  the  15  Va.  and  2  N.  Ca., 
and  8  guns  (ChancellorsviUe, 
by  Hotchkiss  and  Allan,  p. 
151;  ir.  fl.,  39,  pp.  794, 
1049,  1051;  So.  Hisf.  Soc. 
Papers,  VIII,  240). 
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pulse  the  enemy."  They  did  not  require  him  to  go  beyond  Tabernacle 
Church.  On  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  prohibit  it.  That  was  enough 
for  Jackson.  With  only  about  10,000  Confederates  between  him  and 
Sedgwick,  he  thought  with  dread  of  Federal  guns  thundering  in  his 
rear.  For  this  reason  as  well  as  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  advantage  of 
the  initiative,  which  he  knew  so  well  haw  to  utilize,  he  ordered  the  work 
on  the  intrenchments  to  cease  and  the  troops  to  prepare  to  advance. 
But  he  had  first  to  wait  for  his  own  column  and  other  reenforcements. 
About  10:30  a.m.  his  advanced  troops  moved  out,  Mahone*s  brigade  on 
the  Turnpike  and  Posey's  on  the  Plank  Road.'  His  reenforcements 
were  still  2  or  3  miles  off,  but  the  sight  of  them  approaching,  as  it 
seemed,  from  every  direction,  was  restoring  the  spirit  of  the  troops, 
somewhat  dampened  by  the  recent  retrograde  movement. 

The  Federals  were  now  pursuing  their  way  eastward  in  columns  well 
closed  up,  by  the  two  roads  that  fork  at  Chaneeliorsville.  Arriving  op- 
posite the  house,  they  halt  by  brigade,  load  their  pieces,  and  move  on. 


Right  Wing,  11  ajn,  to  2  p,m . 

The  V  Corps  with  three  batteries,  and  the  XII  with  two  batteries,' 
altogether  about  28,000  men  and  28  guns,  formed  three  columns  (Map 
12).  The  V  Corps  had  two  roads,  the  River  Road  and  Turnpike.  Grif- 
fin's and  Humphreys'  divisions  (-y-)  under  Meade  took  the  River  Road, 
and  Sykes'  division  (|),  the  Turnpike.  Humphreys*  division  was  to 
hold  itself  ready  to  reenforce  Griffin's  or  Sykes',  as  exigencies  might 
require.^  The  XII  Corps  marched  on  the  Plank  Road.  After  crossing 
Mott's  Run  Sykes'  division  was  to  turn  to  the  left,  deploy  and  open 
communication  with  Griffin's  on  its  left  and  Slocum's  corps  on  its  right. 
The  two  corps  were  to  take  up  a  position  extending  from  Tabernacle 
Church  on  the  right  to  near  Banks'  Ford  on  the  left,  a  distance  of  about 
21/0  miles— the  position  actually  held  by  Anderson.  Together  with  the 
XI  Corps,  which  was  to  support  the  movement,  the  forces  thus  set  in 
motion  aggregated  about  40,000  men  and  62  guns.  Two  batteries 
{^,  ^7)  went  with  Sykes,  one  battery  (jV)  with  Meade.  The  other  five 
batteries  of  the  V  Corps  were  on  the  march  from  Hartwood  Church. 


*  Authorities  diJBEer  considerably  as  to  tlie 
hour  when  the  movement  commenced. 
Semines,  Kershaw,  and  Wright  give  it  as 
about  noon  {W.  R,,  39,  pp.  833,  829,  865). 
Lee  and  McLaws  give  it  as  11  (»6,,  pp.  794, 
849,  824),  and  Posey  g-ives  it  as  9.  Ma- 
hone's  leading  regiment  was  the  12  Va, 
Lieutenant  Keiley  of  this  regiment  wrote 
on  the  7th  of  May.  1SG3,  **About  10  we 
moved  to  the  front"  (War  Talks  of  Con- 
federate Veterans,  p.  62). 


'  17^'  dm  iW.  JR.,  39,  p.  674).  The 
author  can  not  state  why  this  corps  was 
not  accompanied  by  its  five  batteries  as  re- 
quired by  Hooker's  order  of  11  a.m. 

» Meade's  report,  W.  R.,  39,  p.  506, 
Humphreys  was  originalJy  directed  to  fol- 
low Sykes,  but  his  instructions  were  subse- 
quently modified  so  as  to  require  him  to 
follow  Grimn  (ib.,  39,  p.  54(j).  Thii^ 
changet  it  will  be  seen,  proved  unfortimate. 
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General  Warren,  Hooker's  chief  of  topographical  engineers,  accom- 
panied Sykes'  column. 

The  woodiness  of  the  country  would  considerably  restrict  the  use  of 
artillery,  but  would  not  altogether  prevent  it.  There  were  straight 
stretches  of  road  where  a  single  gun  might  bring  a  hostile  column  to  a 
halt  or  compel  it  to  take  to  the  woods.  There  were  openings,  too,  af- 
fording positions  for  lines  of  guns. 

About  11  a.m.  Sickles'  corps  commenced  arriving  from  United  States 
Ford  at  the  junction  of  Ely's  and  United  States  Ford  roads,  and  being 
massed  there  by  Hooker's  order.  It  left  at  United  States  Ford,  on  the 
south  bank,  as  guard  to  the  bridge,  Mott's  brigade  of  six  regiments 
(rin)  ^^^  Jastram's  and  Seeley's  batteries  (on'On)^  ^^^  ^^  *^® 
north  bank,  the  ambulances.*  Colonel  Ingalls,  chief  quartermaster  of 
the  army,  forbade  the  crossing  of  trains  until  further  orders.^  The 
engineer  battalion,  numbering  300  men,  was  also  at  the  ford  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,^  Meagher's  brigade  (-rri)  at  Scott's  Dam  was 
joined  by  the  116  Pa.  from  United  States  Ford. 

The  following  instructions  were  issued  to  the  left  wing : 

ChaneeHorsville,  May  1,  1863,  11 :30  a.m. 
General  Buiterfield: 

Direct  Magor-General  Sedgwick  to  threaten  an  attack  in  full  force  at  1  o  'clock, 

and  to  continue  in  that  attitude  until  further  orders.    Let  the  demonstration  be 

as  severe  as  can  be,  but  not  an.  attack. 

Joseph  Hooker, 

Major-General  Coniinanding'. 

That  Sedgwick's  attack  was  to  be  a  pretended  and  not  a  real  one 
shows  that  Hooker  was  not  aware  of  the  transference  of  most  of  Lee's 
army  from  the  lines  of  Fredericksburg  toward  Chancellorsville. 

As  Hooker  outwitted  Lee  by  massing  his  right  wing  at  Chancellors- 
ville, so  Lee  outwitted  Hooker  by  concentrating  his  army  at  Zion 
Church.  The  first  point  in  the  game  was  made  yesterday  by  Hooker; 
the  second,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  neutralized  the  first,  was  made  to-day 
by  Lee.  Sedgwick,  by  his  demonstration  at  1  o'clock,  was  to  prevent 
the  now  consummated  reenforcement  of  Anderson. 

Jackson's  force  marched  in  two  columns.  On  the  Turnpike  went 
Mahone's  brigade  (^h)  ^^^  McLaws'  three  brigades  (-^xt)'  ^*^  ^^ 
batteries  of  artillery  C^^»  ^-J,  y),  numbering  24  pieces,  all  under 
the  command  of  McLaws.  This  force  was  covered  by  Owen's  two 
squadrons  of  the  3  Va.  Cavalry  and  Jordan's  battery  of  4  guns  (in- 
cluded in  the  24  above  mentioned),  and  followed  by  Wilcox's  brigade 

*  History  of  Battery  E,  1  R.  I.  Light  ATtiUery,  by  George  Lewie,  p.  157; 

W.  B.,  39,  pp.  384,  421. 

*  W.  R.,  39,  pp.  399,  401,  411,  493.  ^  7b.,  39,  pp,  384,  216. 
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(j-ij)  from  Banks'  Ford,  and  Perry's  brigade  (,-^)  from  the  vicinity  of 
Falmouth. 

On  the  Plank  Road  the  column  was  headed  by  Posey's  and  Wright's 
brigades  (~),  together  with  Alexander's  battalion  of  artillery  of  the 
I  Corps,  numbering  14  pieces.^  The  main  body  of  this  column  consisted 
of  Kodes'  and  A.  P.  Hill's  divisions  (^).  Its  left  flank  was  covered 
by  the  4  Va.  Cavalry  (Colonel  Wickham),  detached  by  General  Stuart 
this  morning.  The  right  column,  including  Wilcox's  and  Perry's  bri- 
gades, numbered  about  12,000  men  with  24  pieces  of  artillery;  the  left 
column  (including  Jackson's  leading  and  next  division),  commanded 
directly  by  Jackson,  about  28,000  men  with  54  pieces  of  artillery.  These 
colunms  aggregated,  it  would  seem,  to  a  man  the  same  strength  as  the 
forementioned  Federal  columns  (40,000  men),  but  comprised  78  pieces 
of  artillery,  or  16  more  than  the  Federal  columns.  They  were  followed 
by  Colston's  division  (^)  and  Jackson's  corps  artOlery,  numbering  to- 
gether about  7800  nieu  with  56  pieces,  which  were  too  far  behind  to 
come  up  before  the  afternoon  waa  well  spent,  but  might  be  counted  on 
as  a  reserve  to  be  used  before  night.  On  both  sides  the  movements  at 
^this  time  were  somewhat  disjointed.  The  units  were  separated  by  ex- 
cessive distances— on  the  side  of  the  Federals,  to  right  and  left,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  Confederates,  to  front  and  rear. 

Stuart's  cavalry  was  divided  into  two  parts,  each  with  its  particular 
function  to  perform.  One,  under  Fitzhugh  Lee,  was  to  preserve  con- 
tact with  Hooker's  army,  and  furnish  information  regarding  it;  the 
other,  under  Stuart,  was  to  keep  in  touch  with  Lee's  army,  and  protect 
it  from  annoyance  and  as  far  as  possible  from  observation.  Of  Stuart  *s 
artillery,  6  pieces  were  detached  with  W.  H.  F.  Lee.  Two  pieces,  under 
Breathed,  accompanied  Fitzhugh  Lee;  8  pieces,  under  Beckham,  were 
with  Stuart. 

Jackson's  colunms  are  hardly  in  motion  when  the  Federals  become 
aware  of  the  fact.  About  11 :  15  the  pickets  of  the  8  Pa.  Cavalry  in  front 
of  Mott'a  Run  are  attacked  by  McLaws'  skirmishers,  consisting  of  the 
12  Va.  The  8  Pa.  comes  to  the  support  of  its  pickets,  and  succeeds  in 
retarding  the  enemy's  progress,  but  not  in  checking  it.  Wliile  it  is 
giving  way  the  head  of  Sykes '  di\'ision,  with  Watson 's  battery  of  four 
pieces  (2:^v)»  comes  up.  The  only  artillery  opposing  the  Federal  bat- 
tery is  a  piece  of  Jordan's  battery  (\)  and  a  piece  of  Grandy's  (j-^).* 
As  a  shell  is  seen  bursting  over  the  woods,  a  captain  in  the  XH  Corps, 
looking  at  his  watch,  remarks:  ** Twenty  minutes  past  eleven;  the  first 
gun  of  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville." 


*  The  number  left  after  deducting  for 
Jordan^s  battery  on  the  Tampike  and 
Rhett's  battery  and  two  pie«'es  of  Parkers 
at  Fredericksburgr. 


«  W.  R.,  39,  pp.  525,  883 ;  War  Talks  of 
Cnnfederate  Veterans,  p,  69.  The  Confed- 
erate artillery  was  subsequently  reen  forced 
to  4  pieces  (ib.). 
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The  runibliDg  of  the  guns  traveling  on  to  Fredericksburg  informs 
Lee  that  Jackson  has  met  and  engaged  the  enemy,  and  assures  Sedg- 
wick, so  far  as  he  may  need  to  be  assured,  of  the  success,  thus  far»  of 
Hooker's  turning  movement.  Sykes,  advancing  still  at  double  time, 
drives  the  Confederate  skirmishers  back,  and  about  12  o'clock*  occupies 
a  ridge  with  open  ground  in  its  front,  about  2^^  miles  from  Ghancellors- 
ville  or  about  half-way  from  Chancellorsville  to  Anderson *s  late  posi- 
tion at  Zion  Church^  (Map  13).  Sykes'  position  is  not  the  open  ground 
that  Hooker  has  been  aiming  at  outside  of  the  Wilderness,  but  an  open 
space  within  the  Wilderness.  His  formation  is  in  two  lines.  In  his 
first  line,  Burbank  with  the  2d  brigade  and  Watson's  battery  forms  the 
right  and  center ;  and  Ayres  with  the  Ist  brigade,  the  left.  His  second 
line  is  formed  of  the  3d  brigade. 

McLaws  sends  word  to  Jackson  that  the  enemy  is  in  force  in  his  (Mo- 
Laws')  immediate  front  and  is  advancing,  and  that  a  large  force  can 
be  seen  along  the  heights  about  a  mile  or  more  to  the  rear  (^),  and 
that  the  country  is  favorable  for  an  attack  from  the  Plank  Road  upon 
the  Federal  right  flank.  Jackson  in  reply  tells  McLaws  to  hold  his 
position;  that  he  is  advancing  his  artillery;  and  that  if  this  does  not 
succeed,  he  will  try  to  gain  the  enemy's  rear.  About  this  time  Jackson 
receives  the  following  dispatch : 

Headquarters  Cavalry  Division,  12  m,,  May  1,  1863. 

I  am  on  a  road  rtmning  from  Spottsylvania  C.  H.  to  Silvers,  which  is  on  Plank 
Road,  three  miles  below  Chancellorsville.  General  Fitz  Lee  is  still  further  to 
the  left  and  eiteods  scouts  to  Plank  Road  (Orange),  and  has  Tui*iipike  watched 
beyond  to  see  if  any  large  movement  takes  place  that  way.  I  will  close  in  on 
the  flank  and  help  all  I  can  when  the  ball  opens.  I  will  communicate  through 
Wickham  and  Owen  to  you. 

May  God  grant  us  victory.        ^  . 

lours  truly,  j  E.  B.  Stuabt, 

Major-Gen  eral. 

Upon  the  back  of  this  dispatch  Jackson  wrote : 

Major-General  J.  E.  B.  Stuabt.  ^^^  P°^"  ^^^^  1'  '^^• 

General: 
I  trust  that  God  will  grant  us  a  great  victory.    Keep  closed  on  Chancellors- 

^^  ^'  Yours  very  truly, 

T,  J,  Jackson, 

Lieut.  Gener&L' 

Precisely  where  Fitzhugh  Lee  was  at  this  time^  is  not  known.  He  was 
perhaps  near  the  junction  of  the  Brook  Road  and  Brock  Road  (Map  15). 
Stuart  was  probably  not  far  from  Welford  's  Furnace. 


^  W.  R.,  39,  p.  198. 


•These   two   eommuuieatSous   are   takeu 
from  the  So.  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,  XI,  137, 138. 
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About  noon  Colonel  Owen  of  the  3  Va,  reported  to  McLaws  that  a 
Federal  coltrnm  was  advancing  by  the  Mine  Road.  This  was  probably 
a  flanking  detachment  of  Meade's.  McLaws  kept  the  four  brigades  of 
Mahone,  Wofford,  Senimes,  and  Kershaw  (abont  8700  men)  in  his  front 
to  oppose  Sykes,  and  sent  the  two  brigades  of  Wilcox  and  Perry,  as 
they  arrived,  out  to  his  right  to  cover  his  flank  and  rear  against  a  move- 
ment by  the  Dnerson's  Mill  Road  and  Mine  Road  (Map  13).  McLaws' 
main  force  now  maintained  a  defensive  attitude.  His  skirmishers, 
however,  especially  on  his  flanks,  kept  up  a  vigorous  demonstration. 

Sykes  heard  no  sound  of  cannon  from  the  direction  of  Meade  or 
Slocum.  He  was  totally  isolated.  He  had  a  good  field  of  fire  in  his 
front,  and  his  flanks  rested  upon  woods,  but  these  were  not  impassable 
to  the  Confederate  skirmishers,  who  were  threatening  to  envelop  both  of 
his  flanks  and  gain  his  rear.  Colonel  O^Rorke,  commanding  his  second 
line,  sent  out  six  companies  of  the  146  N.  Y.  as  skirmishers  to  protect 
the  right  flank,  and  the  whole  of  the  5  N.  Y.  (Duryee  Zouaves)  also  as 
skirmishers  to  protect  the  left  flank  (Map  14).  A  detachment  of  the 
8  Pa.  Cavalry  sent  to  the  left  to  connect  with  the  column  on  the  River 
Road  failed  to  do  so.  An  aide  of  General  Warren's  who  attempted  to 
commimieate  with  General  Slocum  ran  into  the  enemy's  skirmishers 
and  narrowly  escaped  capture.  A  similar  effort  by  one  of  General 
Sykes'  aides  was  foiled  in  the  same  way.^  About  1  p.m.  Sykes  reported 
his  situation  to  Hooker.  Soon  afterward  he  received  an  order  to  retire 
in  the  direction  of  Chancenorsville,  Arnold's  battery  (sAi)  was  sent 
to  report  to  him,  and  later  Couch  was  ordered  to  support  him  with  a 
division.  Couch  went  Mmself  with  the  available  infantry  of  Hancock's 
division  (^-^)t  about  3800  men.^  Before  this  infantry  arrived,  proba- 
bly soon  after  1:30  p.m.,  Sykes  commenced  retiring,  covered  by 
Arnold's  and  Watson's  batteries  (^hp  f^)>  The  8  Pa.  Cavalry  retired 
to  the  vicinity  of  Chancellorsville,  where  it  stood  to  horse  the  rest  of 
the  day.^  By  2  p.m.  Hooker  had  probably  received  the  following  dis- 
patch of  12:  30  from  Butteriield : 


BuitcrfieJd  to  Hooker,  12:30  p.m. 

Patrick    [provost-marshal-generall    ordered   from   Banks'   to  United   States 
Ford,  and  cavalry*  ordered  there  from  Hartwood.    Balloon  and  signal  reports 


»  TT.  B.,  39,  pp.  198,  199. 

•  Couch  saya  he  gave  his  order  to  Arnold 
at  1  p.m.;  Arnold  says  it  was  given  at 
2  p.m.  {W.  fl.,  39,  pp*  306,  360).  Couch 
savfl  in  a  report  of  May  9  that  he  went 
wi^b  Haneock^s  division  at  1  p.m.  {ib., 
39,  p.  305);  and  in  a  report  of  May  20, 
that  instructions  for  him  to  do  this  were 
given  him  soon  after  1  p.m.    {ib.,  39.  p- 


311).  It  is  probable  that  Arnold  moved 
out  a  little  before  1 :  15  and  Hancock  a 
little  later. 

'  The  Charge  of  the  8  Pa.  Cavalry  at 
ChaneellorBviUe,  by  Pennook  Huey,  p.  77. 

•  About  140  of  Patrick's  cavahy.  About 
40  of  these  went  on  to  Chancellorsville  to 
keep  the  communications  open. 
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to  this  moment  all  seat  you.  The  enemy  will  meet  you  between  Cbancellorsville 
and  Hamilton's  Crossing.  He  can  not,  I  judge  from  all  reports,  have  detached 
over  10,000  or  15,000  men  from  Sedgwick's  front  since  sun  cleared  fog.  ...  I 
will  have  telegraph  to  Banks'  Ford  shortly.  Shall  I  keep  party  waiting  there  to 
cross,  or  build  line  from  United  States  Ford  to  Chancellorsville  7 


It  was  loDg  after  the  time  for  Sedgwick 's  demonstration  ordered  this 
morning,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  its  being  made.  Hooker  could  not 
count  on  Sedgwick's  cooperation,  and  feared  that  without  it,  and  per- 
haps with  it,  he  would  be  unable  to  deploy  outside  of  the  Wilderness; 
that  the  heads  of  his  columns  would  be  crushed,  and  his  forces  beaten 
in  detail.  We  will  leave  him  now  to  his  disquieting  reflections,  and  take 
a  look  at  the  Federal  column  on  the  right. 

The  XII  Corps  took  up  the  march  as  ordered  on  the  Plank  Road  about 
10 :  30  a.m.  Having  advanced  about  a  mile,  it  came  upon  the  skirmishers 
of  the  enemy  with  one  howitzer*  in  the  vicinity  of  Decker  (A).  The  ad- 
vance-guard deployed  in  line  of  skirmishers,  and  pushed  on,  driving 
the  enemy  before  it.  The  main  body  deployed  on  either  side  of  the 
road;  Geary *s  division  (^j)  on  the  right,  Williams'  (xij)  on  the  left, 
each  division  with  two  brigades  in  the  first  line  and  one  in  the  second. 
The  brigades  in  the  first  line  were  formed  each  in  two  lines;  and  those 
in  reserve  in  double  column.  This  triple  line  of  battle  was  a  long  time 
in  forming.  It  did  not  advance  until  about  1  p.m.,  or  about  the  time 
when  Sykes,  barely  holding  his  own  on  the  Turnpike,  sent  a  report  of 
his  situation  to  Hooker.^ 

Jackson  reenforeed  his  advance  under  Anderson  with  Ramseur's  bri- 
gade (2.^).  The  three  brigades,  Posey's  on  the  right,  Ramseur's  in 
the  center,  and  Wright's  on  the  left,  pushed  back  Slocum^s  advance 
upon  his  main  line  (Map  14).  The  artillery  of  the  head  of  Jackson's 
column  (14  pieces)  went  into  action  and  was  opposed  by  Atwell's  bat- 
tery (2:^)  of  6  pieces;  Winegar's  battery  (f-ln)  was  put  into  position 
to  add  its  fire  to  that  of  Atwell's;  and  Crosby's  battery  (iviii)  was 
brought  up  from  Chancellorsville  and  posted  near  Atweirs.  Neither 
Winegar  nor  Crosby  had  opened  fire,  and  Atwell  had  fired  but  about 
sixty  rounds,^  when,  about  1 :  30  p.m.,  Slocum  received  an  order  from 
Hooker  directing  him  to  return  to  the  position  which  he  occupied  the 
night  before.*  Consequently  before  the  artillery  duel  was  decided  or 
his  reserve  brigades  were  brought  into  line,  he  broke  oif  the  engage- 
ment, and  put  his  force  in  retreat.  He  was  followed  by  the  three 
brigades  under  Anderson,  a  part  of  Stuart's  cavalry,  Alexander's  bat- 
talion  of  artillery,  and  McGraw's  battery  of  A.  P.  Hill's  division 


»  W.  R.,  39,  p.  821. 

» lb,,  39,  p.  72S,  first  line. 

«  Jb,,  39,  pp.  723,  771. 


*  Slocum  errs,  it  swms,  in  stating  that 
this  order  was  received  at  1  p.m.  {W.  R., 
;^9,  p.  670). 
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(j^iy  Bodes  ^  artillery,  it  seems,  was  not  engaged  at  all.  Rodes  de- 
ployed his  four  remaining  brigades  (^v^')  between  the  Plank  Road  and 
the  Turnpike.  A.  P,  Hill's  division  (-^)  formed  line  of  columns  on 
both  sides  of  the  Plank  Road. 

Howard  received  an  order  at  12  o'clock  to  place  his  corps  a  mile  in 
rear  of  the  XH,  but  he  had  hardly  started  from  camp  when  it  was 
coTmtermanded.2  The  corps  resmned  its  former  positions,  except  that 
the  Third  Di\^sion,  which  had  been  at  Hawkins'  Farm,  facing  west 
ward,  was  placed  in  the  line  between  the  First  and  Second  Divisions, 
facing  southward,  leaving  the  82  0.  (not  brigaded)  at  Hawkins'  Farm 
(Map  15).  When  the  corps  started  forward  Captain  Castle's  signal 
station  was  broken  up.    It  was  not  reestablished. 

The  V  Corps  marched,  as  ordered,  by  the  River  Road.  An  order  was 
issued  for  its  recall  probably  about  1  p.m.,  but  at  2  p.m.  it  had  not  been 
received.  About  1  p.m.  Graham's  brigade  (jt-ju)^  and  Turnbull's  bat- 
tery (on)  ^^'^^  "P  t^®  march  from  the  junction  of  the  Ely's  Ford  and 
United  States  Ford  Roads  by  way  of  Chancellorsville  for  Dowdall's 
Tavern,  pursuant  to  a  provision  of  Hooker's  order  of  11  a.m.  "Whether 
it  was  before  or  after  the  issue  of  this  order  can  not  be  stated,  but  by 
midday  Hooker  had  an  apprehension  that  a  force  of  Confederate  cav- 
alry was  demonstrating  against  his  right  and  rear,  which  was  probably 
caused  by  patrols  of  Fitzlnigh  Lee's  looking  for  Federal  troops  on  the 
Germanna  Plank  Road.  As  a  consequence  Graham  was  directed  to 
picket  well  out  to  the  right  and  rear,  connecting  on  his  right  with 
Whipple  (,Yi),  who  was  to  connect  his  right  with  Berry  (jf,).'*  On  ar- 
riving at  Dowdall's  Tavern  Graham  halted  by  order  of  General  Howard 
to  await  further  orders.*    Whipple  on  the  left  and  Berry  on  the  right 


»  W.  R.,  39,  pp.  821,  937. 

*  Howard's  report,  ib,,  39,  p.  628.  How- 
ard says  in  his  Autobiography  (I,  361) 
that  his  corps  had  "gone  out  two  miles." 
Captain  Castle,  Howard's  signal  officer, 
says  in  his  report  that  the  corps  was  turned 
baek  at  Chaneellorsvilie  (TF.  R.,  39,  p.  231). 

*  Except  the  105  Pa.,  which  had  not  o^me 
up  from  United  States  Ford, 

*  W.  K.,  39,  p.  384. 

'"Howard  met  Graham  half-way  from 
rbanoellorsville[?]  to  Dowdall's  Tavern. 
'Where  are  you  going  f*  Howard  asked  Gra- 
ham. 'To  '  Dowdairs  Tavern.'  'Perhaps 
you  mean  T*idd's  Tavern  t'  'No,  Dowdall's.' 
*That  pan  not  be;  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take about  this.  My  headquarters  are 
tliere/  'I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,' 
replied  Graham ;  'such  are  my  orders.  Per- 
haps they  are  afraid  of  an  attack,  and  I  am 


sent  to  support  you.'  'That  can  not  be,' 
replied  Howard.  'I  would  send  my  compli- 
ments to  the  whole  rebel  army,  and  invite 
them  to  attack  me,  in  my  present  position ; 
and  if  it  was  not  out  of  compliment  to 
General  Sickles,  I  would  order  you  back.' 
To  this  Graham,  having  obsen-ed  that  he 
would  not  be  justified  in  obeying  such  an 
order,  turned  to  Brist'oe  (attached  to  Bir- 
neys  staff  as  engineer)  and  said  to  him: 
^There  seems  to  be  some  mipunderstanding 
here;  yon  had  better  jjo  back  with  Bullard 
[hia  aide]  to  General  Bimey,  and  flltid  out.' 
Graham  then  proceeded  on  to  Dowdall's  Tav- 
ern, where  he  found  General  Carl  Schurz 
and  a  number  of  officers  of  the  XI  Corps; 
while  Howard  kept  on  to  Chancellorsville 
lo  see  General  Hooker"  (ChancellorstnUr, 
by  J.  Watts  de  Peyster;  Onward,  Decom- 
!»er,  1869.   See  Report  of  Committee  on  Con- 
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established  a  line  of  outposts  extending  from  the  Plank  Road  to  the 
United  States  Ford.' 

In  the  meantime  General  French  with  his  division  ffi)  and  Pettit^e 
battery  (lAi)  got  under  way  for  Todd's  Tavern.  After  he  had  made 
about  iy2  miles  the  XII  Corps,  coming  up  the  Plank  Road,  intersected 
his  colunan,  and  compelled  him  to  halt  until  it  had  passed,  when  he 
received  orders  to  return  to  his  original  position.  He  turned  back 
about  the  same  time  as  Howard.^ 

Right  Wing,  2  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 

A  little  after  2  p.m.  Couch  with  Hancock's  division  met  Sykes  with 
his  in  the  vicinity  of  Newton.  At  this  moment  Couch  received  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac,  May  1,  1863. 

General  Sykes  will  retire  to  liis  position  of  last  oight,  and  take  up  a  line  con- 
necting his  right  with  General  Slocum  [XII  Corps],  making  his  line  as  strong 
as  he  can  by  felling  trees,  etc.  General  Couch  will  then  retire  to  his  position  of 
last  night.  Major-General  Hooker.' 

Hancock  deployed  to  cover  Sykes'  withdrawal.  ** General  Couch, 
while  preparing  to  obey  the  order,  so  far  as  concerned  Hancock's  divi- 
sion, determined  at  least  to  delay  its  execution  until  he  could  communi- 
cate to  the  conmaanding  general  his  own  earnest  belief  that  the  position 
which  had  been  reached  should  be  held,  and  he  accordingly  dispatched 
Major  Burt,  his  senior  aide,  to  headquarters*  with  urgent  representa- 
tions as  to  the  admirable  nature  of  the  ground  he  held,  and  his  ability 
to  'stand  off'  any  enemy  on  his  front,  if  Meade  and  Slocum  could  keep 
their  place  on  his  flanks.  Major  Burt  returned  with  a  peremptory 
order  to  retire.""* 

At  2  o'clock  Hooker  telegraphed  to  Butterfield: 

From  character  of  information  have  suspended  attack.  The  enemy  may 
attack  me— I  will  try  it.  Tell  Sedgwick  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  and  attack  if 
[he]  can  succeed. 

Probably  about  the  same  time  he  wrote: 

.  .  ,  Hope  the  enemy  will  be  emboldened  to  attack  me,  I  did  feel  certain  of 
success.    If  his  communications  are  cut  [by  Stoneman]  he  must  attack  me.    I 


duct  of  the  War,  1865,  I,  xlv,  4,  6,  34,  etc. ; 

ChancellorsviUe,  by  Hotchkiss  and  Allan, 
48,  50 J  W.  J?.,  39, 'pp.  412,  413). 

1  W.  R.,  39,  pp.  385,  448. 

*  French  in  his  report  says  that  he  re- 
ceived the  order  to  move  to  Todd's  Tavern 
at  8  a.m.  and  implies  that  he  started  about 
that  time.  But  his  report,  read  in  connec- 
tion  with   the  reports  of  Captdn  Pettit, 


Colonel  Powers,  commanding^  his  leading 
brigade,  General  SIocdoj,  and  General  How- 
ard, seems  to  show  that  he  coald  not  have 
started  much  before  noon  (W.  H.,  39,  pp. 
362,  375,  628,  669). 

•  History  of  the  11  Army  Corps,  by  Fran- 
cis A.  Walker,  p.  221. 
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have  B  strong  position.  .  .  .  All  the  enemy's  cavalry  are  on  my  jSanks,  which 
leads  me  to  suppose  that  our  dragoons  will  meet  with  no  obstacles  in  cutting 
their  communications. 

The  **iDformation-'  to  which  Hooker  referred  in  his  telegram  does 
not  admit,  unfortunately,  of  specification.  But  it  probably  consisted 
in  substance  of  the  items  that  15,000  men  or  more  had  moved  from 
about  Fredericksburg  toward  Chancellorsville ;  and  that  the  total  in  the 
former  position  did  not  appear  to  have  been  diminished,  from  which 
Hooker  naturally  inferred  that  Confederate  reenforcements  had  ar- 
rived from  Richmond.  This  view  of  the  situation  was  probably  con- 
firmed by  the  receipt  of  the  following  dispatch  from  Butterfield : 

2:05  p.m. 

I  have  two  deserters  just  from  Hays'  brigade,  Early's  division.  They  report 
A.  P.  Hill  left  here  this  morning  to  move  up  to  our  right  [Chancellorsville], 
Hood 's  division  arrived  yesterday  from  Richmond.  The  deserter  was  from  New 
York  State  originally;  an  intelligent  man.  He  said  he  knew  it  was  Hood's  divi- 
sion, for  he  asked  the  troops  as  they  passed  along.  He  reports  D.  H.  Hill,  Early, 
and  Trimble  in  front  of  Sedgwick.  Anderson,  McLaws,  A.  P.  HUl,  and  Hood 
would  therefore  be  in  your  front.* 

Hooker's  reckoning  with  the  cavalry  involved  three  erroneous  ideas: 

1.  That  all  of  Stuart 's  cavalry  was  with  Lee, 

2.  That  all  of  Stoneman*s  cavalry  was  with  Stoneman, 

3.  That  Stoneman  was  carrying  out  Hooker's  orders. 

Reynolds  wrote  to  Sedgwick : 

If  they  have  not  detached  more  thMi  A.  P.  Hill's  division  from  our  front, 
they  have  been  keeping  up  appearances  [of  detaching  more],  showing  weaknesa 
[here] ,  with  a  view  of  delaying  Hooker. 

Reynolds,  it  seems,  was  now  satisfied  that  the  enemy  *s  forces  had  for 
the  greater  part  been  withdrawn  from  their  old  lines,  but  was  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  they  had  gone  on  to  Chancellorsville  or  lay  concealed  in 
rear  of  Fredericksburg. 

About  this  time  Slocum,  falling  back  before  Jackson,  made  a  stand 
on  the  Welford's  Furnace  and  Newton  Road,  but  there  was  no  commu- 
nication between  Slocum  and  Couch- 


^  D.  H.  Hill  was  in  North  Carolina ;  his 
division,  commanded  by  R.  E.  Bodes,  was 
with  Jackson;  Trimble's  division,  com- 
manded by  Colston,  was  also  with  Jackson; 
Hood  was  still  south  of  the  James  River, 


This  dispatch  represented  the  force  oppos- 
ing Sedpwick  as  nearly  three  times  aa 
strong  as  it  wr»,  and  that  opposing  Hooker 
A»  about  four  fifth.<«  as  strong  as  it  was. 
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At  2:30  p.m.  the  following  dispatch  was  sent  from  Jackson's  head- 
quarters to  McLaws : 

The  lieutenant-general  commanding  directs  me  to  Bay  that  he  is  pressing  on 
up  the  Plank  road ;  also  that  you  will  press  on  up  the  turnpike  toward  Chancel- 
lorsville,  as  the  ejiemy  is  falling  back. 

Keep  your  skirmishers  and  flanking  parties  well  out,  to  guard  against  ambuB- 
cade. 

About  3  p.m.  General  Heth  of  A.  P.  Hill 's  division  was  detached  with 
three  brigades  (^if)  to  go  over  to  the  Turnpike,  and  having  reached  it, 
to  feel  his  way,  and  advance  in  the  direction  of  Chancellorsville;  and 
General  Wright  of  Anderson's  division  was  ordered  to  move  his  bri- 
gade (p-j)  ** across  and  to  the  left  of  the  Plank  Road,  and  bearing  well 
oif  from  the  road,  endeavor  to  get  upon  the  enemy's  right  flank  and 
rear."^  Slocum,  having  resumed  his  retreat,  was  pressed  in  rear  and 
on  his  right  rear  by  Posey's  brigade  (p-,),  supported  by  Alexander's 
artillery  and  Jackson's  leading  division  (Rodes').  His  command  was 
thrown  into  some  disorder,  but  got  back  without  much  loss  to  its  original 
position  about  4  p.m.  His  artillery,  numbering  twenty-eight  pieces, 
was  disposed  in  two  batteries  of  equal  strength,  "for  defence  against 
the  probable  following  enemy"— one  at  the  junction  of  the  Plank  Road 
and  Turnpike  east  of  Chancellorsville,  commanding  both  approaches; 
and  the  other  on  the  height  of  Fairview,  west  of  Chancellorsville,  facing 
south.  Wright  took  the  line  of  the  unfinished  railroad,  followed  it 
rapidly  to  the  Welford's  Furnace  Road»  and  proceeded  by  the  latter 
toward  the  Furnace.  He  apparently  intended  to  go  on  from  the  Fur- 
nace to  the  elevation  of  Hazel  Grove  and  there  place  himself  in  an 
advantageous  position  on  the  flank  and  rear,  as  he  thought,  of  the 
Federal  line.  He  arrived  at  the  Furnace  about  4 :  30  p^m.^  Here  he 
found  Stuart  with  his  staff,  and  Beckham,  commanding  the  horse  artil- 
lery, with  six  guns.*  From  Stuart  he  learned  that  the  Federals  occu- 
pied the  woods  north  of  the  Furnace.  His  brigade  comprised  three 
regiments  of  about  380  men  each  and  one  battalion  numbering,  say, 
150  men.  He  deployed  two  of  his  regiments,  keeping  one  regiment  and 
the  battalion  in  reserve.  The  former  were  ordered,  he  says,  **to  move 
cautiously  forward  through  the  almost  impenetrable  forest,  and  finding 
the  enemy,  to  press  him  vigorously."  They  advanced  rapidly,  and 
were  soon  engaged  with  two  regiments  on  the  outposts  of  Williams' 
division,  the  3  Wise,  and  123  N.  Y.  (g-nim'  aTT^)-  Colonel  Hawley  of 
the  3  Wise,  says  that  he  saw  three  Confederate  regiments,  so  Wright's 
third  regiment  was  probably  put  into  action.     At  any  rate,  Wright 


'  TF.  7?.,  39,  p.  866. 

'  This  is  about  an  hour  and  a  half  earlier 
than  the  hour  given  by  Wrigrht  ( IF.  R.,  39, 


p.  866),  but  is  based  upon  a  careful  study 
of  all  the  reportB,  Federal  and  Confederate. 
'^  W.  R.,  39,  pp.  1048,  1049. 
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forced  the  Federals  back  to  the  Fami-House,  whereupon  he  ordered  a 
halt  and  called  upon  Stuart  for  a  portion  of  his  artillery.  Beckham 
was  sent  forward  with  four  guns»  under  the  supposition  that  the  Fed- 
erals had  little  or  no  artillery  at  this  point  Owing  to  the  character  of 
the  ground  and  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads,  it  was  about  5 :  30  when 
the  Confederate  guns  came  into  position  and  opened  fire.  The  iname- 
diate  effect  of  the  fire  was  to  compel  the  Federal  regiments  to  fall  back 
to  the  intrenchments  on  the  northern  edge  of  Hazel  Grove,  A  third 
regiment,  the  27  Ind.  (3.  1.  Xll),  which  had  come  to  their  support,  was 
ordered  back  with  the  others  before  it  had  time  to  deploy.  This  was 
no  sooner  accomplished,  however,  than  Beckham's  four  pieces  were 
fired  upon  by  eight  pieces  of  artillery  at  Fairview.*  Soon  afterward 
they  became  the  target  also  of  two  pieces  at  Hazel  Grove,  the  latter 
supported  by  a  regiment  of  infantry  (Sketch  1).  While  this  action  was 
in  progress.  General  Jackson  with  his  staff  came  galloping  up  from  the 
Plank  Road.  Going  forward  with  the  artillery,  he  came  under  the 
heavy  fire  to  which  it  was  subjected.  The  danger  of  the  situation 
elicited  from  Stuart  the  remark:  "General  Jackson,  we  must  move  from 
here.**  Before  they  could  turn,  Stuart's  adjutant-general  was  mortally 
wounded. 

Fitzhugh  Lee,  with  his  brigade  of  cavalry  and  two  pieces  of 
Breathed 's  battery  of  horse  artillery,  had  been  feeling  the  Federal  out- 
posts about  a  mile  and  a  half  further  west.  Soon  after  4  p.m.  his  two 
pieces  of  artillery  opened  fire  on  Carpenter's  Farm.  A  regiment  was 
sent  out  from  Howard  *3  line  (1.  3.  XI)  and  drove  them  back,  silencing 
their  fire- 
Probably  about  4  p.m.  Wilcox,  coming  over  with  his  brigade  (,-^) 
from  the  Turnpike,  took  position  on  the  right  of  Perry's  brigade,  occu- 
pying part  of  a  line  of  rifle-pits  running  from  Banks'  Ford  to  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  Mine  Road  (Maps  13,  14). 

McLaws  received  Jackson's  order  of  2:30  at  4  p-m.  and  proceeded 
accordingly  with  his  whole  force  "to  press  on  up  the  Turnpike  toward 
Chancellorsville. "  He  left  Wilcox,  however,  in  the  position  just  de- 
scribed, and  Perry  in  his  position  on  the  Mine  Road  (Map  14).  The 
latter  moved  forward  about  5  p.m.,  following  the  Mine  Road. 

Heth  passed  between  Rodes  and  McLaws,  and  came  out  on  the  Turn- 
pike about  half  a  mile  Ln  advance  of  ifcLaws,  Couch  having  fallen  back 
from  Newton.    Heth's  skirmishers  became  engaged  with  Hancock's. 

It  may  have  been  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  Hooker  that  Butter- 
field  wired  the  latter  at  2 :  45  p.m. : 

All  passage  of  troops  from  enemy's  right  to  his  left  ceased  about  11 :30  o'clock. 
Nothing  apparently  going  now  except  small  detachments.  .  .  . 

'  Winegar's  battery  (,-^)and  one  section  of  Crosby's (j-^a)- 
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At  any  rate,  the  receipt  of  this  message  or  some  other  circumstance 

seems  to  have  revived  Hooker's  spirits.  After  Sykes,  in  compliance 
with  Hooker's  order  to  retire,  had  passed  through  Hancock *8  line,  Han- 
cock commenced  withdrawing  his  division.  When  all  but  two  of  his 
regiments  had  retired  (about  4:30  p.m.)  tlie  following  order  was  deliv- 
ered to  Couch : 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac,  May  1,  1863. 
General  Couch: 

Hold  on  to  your  position  till  5  p.m.,  and  extend  your  skirmishers  on  each  flank, 
so  as  to  secure  yourself  against  being  surrounded.  General  Slocum  will  hold  a 
position  on  the  Plank  road  equally  advanced. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Hooker  : 
WoiiAM  L,  Candler,  Captain, 

Aide-4e-Cftmp.i 

But  what  might  have  been  done  a  couple  of  hours  before  was  now  no 
longer  possible.  Couch  replietl  with  warmth  to  the  bearer:  *'Tell 
General  Hooker  he  is  too  late;  the  enemy  are  on  my  right  and  rear.  I 
am  in  full  retreat/'  and  proceeded  accordingly,  Fisher's  signal  party 
fell  back  from  their  observation  station.  The  position  thus  abandoned 
(Newton)  was  high  ground,  more  or  less  open  in  front,  over  which  an 
army  might  move,  and  artillery  be  used  advantageously.  General 
Meade  is  said  to  have  remarked:  "...  if  we  can't  hold  the  top  of  a 
hill,  we  certainly  can't  hold  the  bottom  of  it."  Hancock,  with  his  divi- 
sion, stood  across  the  main  road  to  Fredericksburg,  with  two  pieces  of 
artillery  on  the  Turnpike^  and  one  on  a  wood  road  nearly  parallel  to  it 
about  200  yards  to  the  left. 

The  following  answer  to  Hooker's  telegram  of  2  p.m.  went  to  him 
from  Butterfield  at  4  p.m. : 

.  .  .  copy  announcing  suspension  of  your  attack  sent  Sedgwick.  He  and 
Reynolds  remain  quiet.  They  consider  that  to  attack  before  you  have  accom- 
plislied  some  success,  in  view  of  the  strong  position  and  numbers  in  their  front, 
might  fail  to  dislodge  the  enemy  and  render  them  [Sedgwick  and  Reynolds] 
unser\'iceabie  at  the  proper  time.    They  are  anxious  to  hear  from  you.  .  .  . 

Hooker  was  waiting  for  Sedgwick  to  do  something,  and  Sedgwick 
was  waiting  for  Hooker  to  do  something. 

When  Hooker  ordered  a  return  to  Chancellorsville,  Meade  was  still 
advancing ;  and  Couch  and  Sloeum  felt  able  to  hold  their  positions.  The 
latter  expected  to  be  adequately  supported,  and  resume  the  advance. 
Hooker  saw  that  to  advance  in  the  face  of  the  attack  which  had  devel- 
oped or  seemed  impending  meant  his  making  a  general  attack  with  his 
somewhat  scattered  forces.    He  was  more  or  less  unnerved  by  the  unex- 

^  History  of  the  II  Armff  Corps,  by  Francis  A.  Walker,  p.  222. 
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pected  aggression  of  the  enemy.  He  wanted  the  enemy  to  attack  him, 
but  not  then  or  there.  He  had  started  out  to  fight  a  battle,  but  he  wanted 
to  fight  it  in  a  position  of  his  own  choice.  But  here  he  was  between  his 
position  of  the  night  before,  which  he  had  but  partially  abandoned,  and 
his  contemplated  new  position,  which  he  could  not  reach  without  fighl^ 
ing  an  offensive  battle.  He  had  remained  at  Chancellorsville  in  order, 
no  doubt,  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  terminus  of  his  telegraph  line, 
which  was  broken  or  ont  of  order  most  of  the  day.  Not  being  at  the 
front,  he  did  not  know  the  ground  on  which  his  troops  were  fighting. 
He  had  not  uncovered  Banks  *  Ford,  and  therefore  could  not  oxpet't  any 
reenforcement  from  the  north  side  of  the  river.  He  felt  that  he  must 
choose  between  attacking  in  full  force  and  retreating.  At  this  critical 
moment  he  perhaps  recalled  the  President's  earnest  warning:  ** Beware 
of  rashness." 

General  Francis  A.  Walker  in  his  interesting  biography  of  General 
Hancock  says:  ** Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  Hooker's 
actions  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  of  May.  The  writer  has  always  be- 
lieved that  they  were  due  partly  to  lack  of  that  firm  moral  stamina 
which  is  so  often  found  to  accompany  a  spirit  of  arrogance  and  boast- 
fulness,  but  chiefly  to  a  nervous  collapse  occasioned  by  the  excitement 
and  fatigue  of  the  four  preceding  days.  Drunkenness,  once  alleged, 
certainly  was  not  any  part  of  the  cause.*"  It  has  indeed  been  asserted 
that  Hooker  was  suffering  at  this  time  from  the  need  of  a  stimulant* 

About  3  p.m.  the  V  Corps,  on  the  River  Road,  had  reached  Decker (B), 
about  two  miles  from  Banks'  Ford  and  in  sight  of  that  point,  when  it 
received  orders  to  turn  back,  Hmnphreys*  division  proceeded  to  exe- 
cute the  order  at  double  time.  Griffin  did  not  receive  the  order,  it 
would  seem,  until  sometime  between  5  and  6  o'clock,  when  bis  division 
took  the  back  track  at  a  killing  pace. 


•  The  report  that  Hooker  was  drunk  at 
Chaiioelloi-sviHe  is  denied  or  discredited  by 
Sickles,  Birney,  Wadsworth,  and  Pleason- 
ton,  befure  the  Committee  on  the  Cotidiu't 
of  the  War  (IV,  15,  37,  73,  31),  by  the 
Committee  itself  {T\%  p,  xlix),  and  finally 
by  Ho4>ker  himself,  testifying^  before  the 
Bame  (IV,  149).  "The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  Hooker  was  accustomed  to  drink  a 
large  amount  of  whisky  daily  without  be- 
ing prevented  from  attending'  to  his  round 
of  duties ;  but  when  he  started  on  this  cam- 


paign, or,  at  all  events,  on  the  day  that  he 
reached  Chancellorsville,  from  motives 
which  do  him  honor,  he  stopped  drinking 
entirely"  (Rhodes'  History  of  the  United 
Slates,  TV,  2&4,  foot-note). 

^  Letter  from  Brooks  to  Hooker  in  Army 
and  Navy  Journal,  III,  27;  Couch's  article 
in  BatiUs  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War, 
HI,  170;  Military  Miscellanies,  by  James 
B.  Fry,  p.  432;  and  The  Campaign  of 
ChancelUrsviUet  by  T.  A.  Dodge,  pp.  268, 
269. 


CHAPTER  XVm 

MAY  1  (continued)  .  .  .  mSPOSITIONS  FOR  THE  NIGHT,  PIAN8.  CABE  OF 
THE  WOUNDED.  GAINS  AND  LOSBES.  THE  FEDERAL  LEFT  WING.  AVERELL 
BECALLED.     COMMENTS 

Right  Wing,  6  p.m.  to  12  p.m. 

HETH  kept  up  bis  pressure  on  Hancock  until  the  latter,  in  obedience 
to  an  order  from  Hooker,  took  position  on  Sykes*  left  {Map  15). 
O'Rorke's  (3d)  brigade  of  Sykes'  division  was  then  between  these  conj- 
mands  and  the  enemy.  About  6  p.m.  Heth  was  forced  by  the  Federal 
fire  and  approaching  darkness  to  withdraw.  To  make  room  for  Mc- 
Laws,  who  was  approaching  from  the  rear,  he  moved  to  the  left  and 
went  into  bivouac  near  the  right  of  the  Plank  Road.'  McLaws  halted 
at  dark  and  bivouacked  along  the  heights  between  Newton  and  E. 
McGee,  Jr. 

Lee  wanted  to  attack  from  his  right,  and  cut  Hooker  off  from  United 
States  Ford,  He  went  forward  himself  to  examine  the  ground  and  re- 
ceive reports  from  officers  charged  with  reconnoitering  and  feeling  the 
enemy.  About  6 :  30  p.m.  Wilcox  moved  with  his  brigade  (i^)  to  Duer- 
son's  Mill.  From  there  he  sent  out  a  patrol  of  two  companies  '*with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  enemy  occupied  the  River 
Road  near  Decker's  house/'  and,  if  not,  to  communicate  with  the  Con- 
federate pickets  left  near  Banks'  Ford.  The  patrol  did  not  catch  sight 
of  Meade's  column,  but  captured  three  Federal  soldiers,  making  their 
way,  they  said,  to  the  United  States  Ford.  Perry's  and  Wofford's 
brigades  {^f  2^)  moved  up  the  Mine  Road—Wofford  on  the  left  and 
losing  connection  with  the  line  on  his  left.  The  4  Va.  Cavalry  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  right,  and  cooperated  with  the  two  squadrons  of  the  3  Va. 
under  Owen,  But  no  suitable  poiot  of  attack  was  found-  Posey  (i^), 
between  the  Turnpike  and  the  Flank  Road,  brought  up  about  this  time 
in  Big  Meadow  Swamp»  where  he  was  arrested  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
ground  and  a  rapid  shelling.  On  Posey's  left,  Ramseur  (2.^)  charged 
up  the  Plank  Road.  Receiving  the  fire  of  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  he 
withdrew^  and,  night  approaching,  went  into  bivouac.  Off  to  their  left 
and  front  Beckham's  four  pieces  of  artillery  pluckily  held  out  against 
the  ten  pieces  of  Best's  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then, 


1 W.  R.,  pp.  £ 
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fether  with  the  infantry,  went  back,  by  order  of  General  Wright,  to 

the  Furnace- 
Wright's  operation  failed  not  only  as  a  flank  manoeuver,  hut  also  as  a 

reconnaissance.    Neither  Wright  nor  Fitzhugh  Lee,  so  far  as  can  be 

learned,  penetrated  the  Federal  outposts  far  enough  to  see  the  main 

line. 
Oeneral  Howard  says  Ln  his  Autobiography : 

During  the  confusion  of  the  changes  of  troops  at  Dowdairs  Tavern  some 
female  members  of  a  family  there,  taking  a  basket  of  provisions  with  them, 
escaped  from  our  lines  and  informed  some  Confederate  officer  of  the  situation, 
carrying  accurate  information  of  how  we  occupied  that  position.^ 

On  what  authority  this  statement  is  made  is  not  known.  The  author 
is  convinced,  however,  that  the  information  thus  carried  into  the  Con- 
federate lines  did  not  serve  to  locate  the  Federal  right  flank. 

Lee,  who  had  followed  Jackson's  advance  from  Zion  Church,  was  puz- 
zled by  the  feebleness  of  the  resistance  which  it  met  with.  To  clear  this 
matter  up,  he  dispatched  the  following  message  to  Stuart: 

Plank  Road,  2  miles  from  Chancellorsville. 

May  1,  1863,  4  o'clock. 
General : 

The  captured  prisoners  agree  in  stating  that  this  is  Meade's  [V]  corps  with 
which  we  are  now  engaged,  and  that  Howard's  [XI]  corps  preceded  them  across 
the  Rapidan,  and  has  taken  some  other  road.  This  is  the  only  column  that  we 
can  find  in  this  direction.  What  has  become  of  the  other  two  [Howard's  ajid 
Slocura's  XI  and  XII  Corps]  ? 
Meade  appears  to  be  falling  back. 

I  am,  very  respectfully  yours,  etc., 

R.  E.  Lee, 

General. 

Lee  apparently  was  not  aware  that  the  IH  Corps  and  two  divisions 
of  the  n  Corps  had  joined  the  Federal  right  wing,  and  was  uncertain  as 
to  whether  the  XI  and  XH  Corps  were  still  with  it.  At  the  close  of  the 
day  he  had  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  the  position  of  Hooker's  left, 
his  line  from  the  Plank  Road  around  northward  to  the  Rappahannock; 
but  as  to  his  right  wing,  he  was  quite  in  the  dark.  He  not  improbably 
supposed  it  to  extend  from  near  Slocum  's  right  over  the  Vista  of  Hazel 
Grove  south  of  west  through  the  woods  between  Carpenter *s  Farm  and 
the  Orange  Plank  Road.  Apprehending,  it  would  seem,  that  a  consid- 
erable fraction  of  Hooker's  army  was  marching  upon  Gordonsville,  he 
ordered  W.  H.  F,  Lee  at  Rapidan  Station  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the 
Rapidan  at  that  point. 

'  See  also  B.  and  L.,  IH,  194. 
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In  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  two  general  plans  of  operation  were  now 
considered.  One  was  to  select  a  line  of  defence  and  intrench  it;  the 
other,  to  select  a  point  of  attack  and  advance  upon  it*  The  former  plan 
was  adopted.  The  line  chosen  was  the  one  actually  held,  except  that 
the  right  was  to  be  thrown  back  to  a  better  position.  At  4  p.m.  Sickles 
was  directed  to  bring  up  his  whole  corps  except  Mott's  brigade  (j-ni) 
and  Seeley's  battery  (jrirOt  ^^^^^  guarding  the  United  States  Ford,  and 
get  it  rapidly  into  position  parallel  to  the  Plank  Road  at  Chancellors- 
ville.  This  he  proceeded  to  do,  recalling  Graham's  brigade  of  Birney 'a 
division  from  Dowdall's  Tavern.  Instructions  for  the  adjustment  and 
strengthening  of  the  Imes  were  issued  in  the  following  form : 

4:20  p.m.  Commanders  of  the  Second,  Fifth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Corps 
will  at  once  have  their  commands  estahliahed  on  the  lines  assigned  them  last 
night,  and  have  them  put  in  condition  of  defence  without  a  moment's  delay. 
The  major-general  commanding  trusts  that  a  suspension  in  the  attack  to-day 
will  embolden  the  enemy  to  attack  him,  .  .  . 

Chancellorsville,  Va.,  May  1,  1863,  4:45  p.m. 
Ma  jo  r-Q  en  e  ral  Slo  cum : 

Let  the  right  of  your  line  [XI  and  XII  Corps]  fall  back  and  rest  at  the  saw- 
mill ruin  on  Hunting  Run,  or  in  that  direction,  and  have  everything  passed  to 

By  command  of  Major-General  Hooker  : 
Wm.  L.  Candler, 

Capt&in  u.nd  Aide>de<^CAmp. 

1^  p.m.  Corps  commanders  will  set  their  pioneers  at  work  in  their  fronts  to 
make  abatis,  and  clearing  for  artillery.  The  pioneers  will  be  kept  at  work 
during  the  night. 

A  copy  of  the  second  dispatch  was  sent  directly  to  Howard.  Both 
Slocum  and  Howard  protested  against  the  refusal  of  the  right  wing. 
They  believed  that  the  forest  about  them  was  impenetrable  to  troops 
except  on  the  roads,  and  represented  that  they  were  abundantly  able  to 
hold  their  position  against  any  force  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  in 
their  front  would  enable  the  enemy  to  bring  against  them,  and  that  to 
fall  back  would  have  some  of  the  demoralizing  effect  of  a  retreat.  It 
was  consequently  decided  not  to  change  the  position  of  the  right  wing, 
but  to  strengthen  it  with  breastwork  and  abatis,  for  which  the  timber 
and  brushwood  afforded  an  abundance  of  useful  material.  The  line 
was  strengthened  as  rapidly  as  possible  ^*by  each  division,  brigade,  or 
regiment,  according  to  its  own  idea  of  military  engineering,"^  The 
art  of  field  fortification  was  not  so  well  understood  nor  the  advantage 
of  it  flo  highly  appreciated,  in  either  army,  as  it  was  to  be  later  in  the 

1  W.  R,,  39,  p.  199. 
»  J5.,  39,  p.  199;  Journal  of  the  Mil  Sera.  Inst,  of  the  U.  S.,  XII,  285. 
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war.  The  intrenchments  constructed  in  the  XI  Corps  were  weak  even 
for  this  time,  and  decidedly  inferior  to  those  constructed  in  the  Xll,  V, 
and  II  Corps.  Where  the  line  had  not  been  intrenched,  it  was  gener- 
ally covered  with  abatis.  It  was  commanded  in  several  places,  but 
Hooker  preferred  retaining  it  to  changing  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy.  The  work  of  fortifying  it  went  on  here  and  there  through  the 
night.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  fortifying  in  Lee's  army 
until  after  midnight. 

Did  Hooker  consider  that  the  passive  defence,  if  good  for  himself, 
might  be  good  for  his  opponent;  and  think  of  what  he  should  do,  should 
Lee  now  renounce  the  offensive,  leaving  the  initiative  again  to  Hooker  T 
What  was  there  in  this  case  for  Hooker  to  do,  but  to  attack ;  and  would 
it  not  be  harder  for  him  to  advance  from  his  present  position  than  it 
was  to  continue  advancing  from  the  one  that  he  had  abandoned?  No, 
he  did  not  worry  himself  with  any  such  questions;  his  all-absorbing 
thought  was  hurling  back  the  enemy's  decimated  ranks,  trusting  that 
Lee's  easy  success  thus  far  had  made  him  bold  enough  to  attack  the 
Federal  intrenchments  in  front. 

When  Couch  after  the  fight  went  to  Hooker  and  made  his  report  on 
it,  Hooker  remarked:  **It  is  all  right,  Couch;  I  have  got  Lee  just  where 
I  want  him;  he  must  fight  me  on  my  own  ground."  **The  retrograde 
movement,**  says  Couch,  **had  prepared  me  for  something  of  the  kind, 
but  to  bear  from  his  own  lips  that  the  advantages  gained  by  the  suc- 
cessful marches  of  his  lieutenants  were  to  culminate  in  fighting  a  de- 
fensive battle  in  that  nest  of  thickets  was  too  much,  and  I  retired  from 
his  presence  with  the  belief  that  my  conmianding  general  was  a  whipped 
man." 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  probably  between  2  and  4  p.m.,  Devin  's 
cavalry  brigade  with  its  battery  of  artillery  was  assembled  in  camp  on 
Little  Hunting  Run  to  feed  and  rest,  having  left  the  8  Pa.  near  Chan- 
cellorsville  and  two  squadrons  of  the  17  Pa.  with  General  Howard, 
** charged  with  the  duty  of  picketing  to  his  right  and  front,  and  observ- 
ing the  country  toward  Orange  and  Spottsylvania  Court-House."* 
Companies  D  and  H  of  the  33  Mass.  (2. 2.  XI)  were  placed  in  observation 
on  a  road  leading  to  Ely's  Ford  (Map  15).  The  infantiy  picket  line 
extending  from  the  Plank  Boad  on  Howard's  right  to  United  States 
Ford  was  withdrawn. 

Hancock's  division  (n)  bivouacked  about  on  the  ground  taken  up 
early  this  morning  in  three  lines  of  battle  supported  on  its  right  and 
rear  by  Sykes'  division  (1),  which  formed  parallel  to  the  Turnpike, 
facing  south.  About  dusk  Humphreys'  division  (|)  arrived  on  its  re- 
turn from  Decker's.  Meade  now  received  orders  to  occupy  a  line  from 
Chancellorsville  to  the  river.    He  at  once  sent  Humphreys  with  his  divi- 

»  W,  R.,  39,  p.  778. 
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sion  (I)  to  take  the  extreme  left  of  this  line  on  the  river-bank  near 
Ohilds  and  hold  the  approach  to  the  United  States  Ford  by  the  River 
Boad.  The  woods  through  which  the  column  wound  its  way  to  the  new 
position  were  on  fire.  Their  light  was  taken  by  the  enemy  for  that  of 
camp-fires,  and  this,  together  with  the  rattling  of  canteens,  drew  upon 
it  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry.  Griffin's  division  (^.|,  on  its  return  from 
Decker's,  was  halted  some  distance  from  Chancellorsville  and  put  in 
position  on  Hancock's  left  (Map  15).  The  V  Corps  was  reenforced  this 
evening  by  its  five  batteries  from  the  north  bank  of  the  river  (28 
pieces) ;  and  the  II  Corps  by  the  three  regiments  which  it  left  at  United 
States  Ford  (5-^,,  i^,  and  j^). 

Of  the  batteries  which  had  been  in  action  on  the  Turnpike,  Arnold's 
(^*jj)  returned  to  the  artillery  camp  at  Chandler's,  Watson's  (j^?) 
bivouacked  near  Chancellorsville,  Randol's  (3^-)  rejoined  its  division 
under  Humphreys  on  the  left.  Of  Waterman's  battery  (1^),  which  had 
accompanied  Humphreys  on  the  River  Road,  two  pieces  took  posi- 
tion about  midway  between  Chandler's  and  Childs;  the  other  four 
bivouacked  near  Chancellorsville. 

The  artillery  of  the  XII  Corps  was  formed,  as  stated,  in  two  bat- 
teries: one  near  Chancellorsville,  commanding  the  Plank  Road  from 
Fredericksburg;  the  other  on  the  height  of  Fairview,  facing  south. 
Each  numbered  fourteen  pieces.  These  were  the  only  masses,  or  con- 
siderable groups,  formed  by  the  artillery  of  the  right  wing,  which  (in- 
cluding Seeley'a  and  Jastram's  batteries  at  United  States  Ford)  num- 
bered 183  pieces- 
Hooker  had  dispensed  with  the  services  of  his  chief  of  artillery,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  make  proper  disposition  of  the  batteries.^ 

French's  division  (i!)  was  held  massed  near  Chandler's  until  about 
sunset,  when  the  Ist  and  2d  brigades  were  deployed  on  the  skirts  of  a 
wood  between  Chandler's  and  the  position  held  by  the  XII  Corps.  The 
3d  brigade  remained  near  Chandler's.  The  III  Corps,  moving  in  ac- 
cordance with  Hooker's  order  of  4  o'clock,  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chancellorsville  while  the  Confederates  were  pressing  Slocum  in  front 
and  on  his  right.  Graham's  brigade,  after  receiving  several  orders  and 
counter-orders,  took  position  in  close  column  of  regiments  in  rear  of 
Best's  batteries  at  Fairview,  ready  to  support  them  or  to  advance  to 
the  aid  of  Williams'  division,  then  engaged  in  repelling  Wright's  attack. 
The  brigade  was  inamediately  ordered  to  He  down  to  escape  the  fire  of 
Beckham's  artillery,  to  which  it  was  subjected,  and  from  which  it  lost 
1  man  killed  and  5  wounded. 

About  sunset  Bimey^s  division  (j^,  except  Graham's  brigade  (i.in) 
and  Jastram's  battery  (i:in),  was  moved  up  the  Plank  Road  to  the  right 

>  Jaumal  of  the  MH.  Serv,  Inst,  of  the  U.  S.,  XII,  285. 
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of  the  XII  Corps,  and  bivouacked  near  the  interval  between  the  XI  and 
XII  Corps,  Two  regiments  and  three  pieces  of  this  division  took  a 
forward  position  near  two  regiments  of  the  XII  Corps  (Map  15).* 
While  this  was  being  done  the  sound  of  skirmishing  indicated  that  an 
enemy  was  near.  Shells  and  bullets  reached  the  troops  as  they  came 
into  position. 

**To  discover  the  enemy's  movements  five  or  six  daring  men  had 
climbed  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  from  which  they  had  a  view  over 
the  surrounding  woods.  The  position  was  very  dangerous,  for  they 
might  become  targets  for  the  rebel  sharpshooters.  In  order  to  guard 
against  it  as  much  as  possible,  they  kept  up  a  continual  shaking  of  the 
trees  in  which  they  were;  they  could  be  seen  thus  swinging  in  the  air 
more  than  100  feet  above  the  ground,  braving  the  double  danger  of  the 
enemy's  bullets  and  a  fall— death  in  either  case,'*^ 

Jastram's  battery  (i.fn)  moved  up  from  United  States  Ford,  and 
about  midnight  bivouacked  near  Chandler's.* 

Whipple's  division  (y^j)  bivouacked  in  reserve  at  Chancellorsville, 
also  the  infantry  of  Berry's  division  (jf,),  except  Mott's  brigade (^-^Ji 
left  at  United  States  Ford.  Berry's  artillery,  except  Seeley's  battery 
(gTjlj),  left  at  United  States  Ford,  bivouacked  near  the  junction  of  the 
United  States  Ford  and  Ely's  Ford  Roads,  about  a  mile  in  rear  of 
Chancellorsville. 

With  Hooker's  approval,  Sickles  gave  orders  during  the  night  to 
Birney  to  occupy  at  daybreak  a  portion  of  the  front  line  between  the 
XI  and  XII  Corps,  so  as,  to  some  extent,  to  relieve  those  corps,  and 
enable  them  to  strengthen  their  lines. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  a  line  of  shallow  riile-pits  was  constructed 
from  the  vicinity  of  Buschbeck's  position  northward  past  Dowdall's 
Tavern.  This  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  the  Buschbeck  line 
(Map  15).* 

About  nightfall,  von  Gilsa's  brigade  d^n)^*^^  drawn  in,  and  the  half 
a  regiment  by  which  it  maintained  connection  with  McLean's  brigade 
on  its  left  replaced  by  two  regiments.  The  brigade  now  connected 
directly  with  McLean's.  Two  pieces  of  Dieckman's  battery  (^^)  were 
placed  in  the  angle  on  the  Turnpike  facing  down  the  latter.  The  8  Pa. 
joined  the  cavalry  brigade  on  Hunting  Run."* 

During  to-day's  fighting  in  the  Wilderness  the  wounded,  who  were 
not  numerous,  were  taken  to  some  houses  near  the  scene  of  action, 


'  W.  R..  39,  pp.  408.  429,  442.  708. 

*  Four  Tean  with  the  Arm  if  of  the  Poto- 
mac, by  R,  G.  de  Trobriand,  p.  438. 

»  Bistortf  of  Battery  E,  1  E.  I.  Light  Ar- 
tilJert/,  by  George  Lewis,  p.  159. 

*  Sfhjirz's  map,  W.  E.,  39,  p,  649. 


» Pleasonton's  report,  W.  B„  39,  p.  T7A; 
Devin's  report,  ib,,  pp.  778,  781 ;  Martin's 
report,  t6.,  p.  786;  Carpenter's  letter  in  The 
Charge  of  the  Eighth  Penn.  Cavalrtf  at 
CkancellorsvUle ,  p.  77. 
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where  they  were  promptly  attended  to.  Authority  was  obtained  to  take 
a  few  ambulances  to  the  front  from  United  States  Ford,  by  which,  when 
the  lines  fell  back,  the  wounded  were  removed  to  the  field  hospitals. 
After  urgent  representation  permission  was  obtained  to  order  a  few 
medicine-wagons  to  the  field ;  not  enough,  however,  to  supply  the  wants 
of  all  the  wounded.  The  defect  was  remedied  by  transporting  the  sup- 
plies in  the  ambulances  and  on  horses  and  mules.  In  this  way  medical 
and  surgical  supplies  in  ample  quantities  were  conveyed  to  the  field 
hospitals.'  The  wounded  of  the  V  Corps  were  carried  to  the  Chan- 
cellor House,  part  of  which  was  turned  into  a  hospital  and  the  re- 
mainder used  by  General  Hooker  as  his  headquarters.  The  yard  was 
occupied  by  wounded  who  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  house. 
The  ladies  of  the  house,  suppressing  their  feelings  as  hostiles  to  obey 
their  kindly  and  tender  instincts  as  women,  came  with  their  gentle  min- 
istrations to  the  assistance  of  the  surgeons.  A  hospital  for  Hancock *8 
division,  which  became  the  hospital  of  the  II  Corps,  was  established  in 
the  woods  near  Cliandler  's.  Here  the  wounded  were  placed  in  rows  upon 
blankets.  Dry  leaves  gathered  by  attendants  served  as  straw,  which 
ordinarily  took  the  place  of  mattresses.  This  evening,  by  order  of  the 
medical  director,  all  the  wounded  were  sent  to  the  division  hospitals 
prepared  for  them  beyond  Falmouth. 

Anderson's  division  (})  bivouacked  on  or  near  the  Turnpike,  and 
Jackson's  corps  (11)  on  or  near  the  Plank  Road  (Map  15).  Jackson 
sent  word  to  Lee  that  his  advance  was  checked  and  that  the  enemy  was 
in  force  at  Chancellorsville.  This  brought  Lee  toward  Jackson,  who 
met  him  on  his  return  from  the  Furnace,  or  about  7:30  p.m.,  at 
Decker  (A).  Lee  had  now  more  reason  than  Jackson  had  this  morning 
to  apprehend  an  advance  on  the  part  of  Sedgwick  against  his  rear.  He 
knew  Hooker's  reputation  as  an  aggressive  fighter,  even  to  the  nick- 
name that  it  had  fastened  upon  him ;  and  must  have  credited  him  with 
knowing  that  Longstreet  had  been  detached  from  Lee's  army.  He  had 
every  reason  to  expect,  and,  as  it  seems,  did  expect,  of  his  opponent  a 
speedy  resumption  and  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  offensive.  He  felt 
that  he  could  not  himself  remain  inactive  where  he  was.  Before  decid- 
ing to  retire  he  wanted  to  try  an  attack.  He  believed  that  to  succeed  he 
must  strike  quickly.  The  question  was,  Where  should  he  deliver  his 
blow?  Satisfied  that  it  should  not  be  in  the  direction  of  his  right,  he 
asked  Jackson  if  he  had  found  any  suitable  point  for  an  attack  by  the 
left.  Jackson  replied  with  a  description  of  Wright's  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  advance  from  the  Furnace.  Major  Talcott,  an  aide  of  General 
Lee's,  and  Captain  Boswell,  Jackson's  chief  engineer,  were  now  sent 
out  together  to  reconnoiter  the  enemy's  front.    During  their  absence 

*  Medical  Recollections  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  by  Jonathan  Letterman,  late 
Medical  Director  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  pp.  124,  125. 
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LEE  AND  JACKSON  IN  CONSULTATION 
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Jackson  spoke  to  Lee  about  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  during  the  ad- 
vance, and  commented  upon  the  promptness  with  which  the  enemy  had 
appeared  to  abandon  his  movements  toward  Fredericksburg  when  op- 
posed, and  the  ease  with  which  he  had  been  driven  back  to  Chancellors- 
yille,  and  concluded  by  expressing  the  opinion  very  decidedly,  and 
repeating  it  more  than  once,  that  the  enemy  would  recross  the  Rappa- 
hannock before  morning.  He  said  in  substance:  "By  to-morrow  morn- 
ing there  will  not  be  any  of  them  this  side  of  the  river."  General  Lee 
expressed  the  hope  that  (General  Jackson's  expectations  might  be  real- 
ized, but  said  that  he  did  not  look  for  such  a  result;  that  he  did  not 
believe  the  enemy  would  abandon  his  attempt  so  easily ;  and  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  real  move  was  to  be  made  from  Chancellorsville 
and  not  from  Fredericksburg.  On  this  point  there  was  a  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  higher  officers  of  his  army,  and  Lee  was  the 
only  one  who  seemed  to  have  the  absolute  conviction  that  the  real  move- 
ment of  the  Federal  army  was  the  one  he  was  then  meeting.  In  this 
belief  he  never  wavered  from  the  first. 

Talcott  and  Boswell  returned  about  10  p.m.  and  made  a  report  that 
was  unfavorable  to  an  attack  in  front.  According  to  Hooker's  thinking, 
there  was  now  no  recourse  for  Lee  but  inglorious  flight.  But  Lee  did 
not  think  so.  About  this  time  he  received  a  report  from  Fitzhugh  Lee 
"describing,"  says  Dabney,*  "the  position  of  the  Federal  army  and 
the  roads  which  he  held  with  his  cavalry  leading  to  its  rear."  This  de- 
scription could  not  have  been  very  accurate.  The  positions  of  the  Fed- 
eral troops  were  determined  mainly,  it  would  seem,  by  feeling  the  pick- 
ets. The  positions  of  the  latter  can  not  now  be  determined.  It  would 
seem  that  they  changed  frequently,  also  that  the  pickets,  patrols,  and 
larger  detachments  kept  the  Confederate  scouting  parties  at  a  good  dis- 
tance from  the  Federal  lines. 

Howard  says :  *  *  The  first  distant  symptoms  occurred  on  the  evening 
of  May  1.  Then  was  heard  the  sudden  crack  of  rifle-shooting.  It  began 
with  Steinwehr's  skirmishers  and  then  passed  on  to  Sehurz.  Schimmel- 
fennig  pushed  out  a  brigade '^  straight  forward  toward  the  southwest 
and  received  a  sudden  fire  of  artillery  from  the  intruders.  They  left 
him  and  pushed  on. 

"It  was  a  *  rolling^  reconnaissance,  evidently  to  determine  for  Lee's 
and  Jackson's  information  the  position  of  our  flank. "^ 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  not  an  officer  or  soldier  of  Lee's  had 
seen  the  right  flank  of  Hooker 's  army,  and  that  the  road  which  led  to 


^  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  673. 

*  Douhtless  an  erroneouB  reference  to  the 
regiment  sent  by  Sehimmelfennig  to  Car- 
penter's Farm  (W.  fl.,  39,  pp,  628,  650). 

»  B.  and  L.,  ITI,  193,  194.     According  to 


Sehurz,  a  negro  brotiphl  in  from  Carpen- 
ter's Fann  reported  that  he  had  seen  Con- 
federate troops  moving  westward,  but  the 
information  which  he  gave  was  very  indefi- 
nite (TF.  B.,  39,  p.  650). 
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its  rear,  the  Brock  Road  (Map  15),  was  not  held  by  Confederate  cavalry 
further  north  than  the  Orange  Plank  Road,  if  that  far.  It  would  seem 
that  Fitzhugh  Lee  considered  and  represented  the  Federal  right  flank 
as  resting  somewhere  in  the  angle  formed  hy  the  Orange  Plank  Road 
and  the  Brook  Road.  Rev.  Mr.  Lacy,  a  chaplain  in  Jackson's  corps, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  country  about  Chancellorsville,  and  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  roads  in  that  neighborhood,  stated  to  Lee  that  troops 
could  be  conducted  around  Hooker's  right  by  way  of  Wilderness 
Tavern.'  On  the  strength  of  the  foregoing  representations  Lee  and 
Jackson  in  consultation  projected  a  turning  movement  against  Hooker's 
rear.*  The  execution  of  this  movement  was  intrusted  to  Jackson.  Lee 
indicated  its  principal  features  and  said  in  conclusion:  '* General  Stuart 
will  cover  your  movement  with  his  cavalry."  General  Jackson  listened 
attentively,  and  his  face  lighted  up  with  a  smile  while  General  Lee  was 
speaking.  Then  rising  and  touching  his  cap,  he  said:  **My  troops  will 
move  at  4  oV-loek."  Lee  remarked  that  before  he  moved,  if  he  should 
have  any  doubt  as  to  whether  the  enemy  was  still  in  position,  he  could 
send  a  couple  of  guns  to  a  spot  close  by  and  open  fire,  which  would 
speedily  settle  the  question.  This  was  after  midnight.^  The  general 
direction  of  his  march  being  indicated  by  Lee,  it  was  left  to  Jackson  to 
decide  upon  the  route  that  he  would  take.  When  Mr.  Lacy  pointed  out 
to  him  on  a  map  the  road  that  he  had  in  mind  for  him  to  follow,  Jackson 
remarked:  *'That  is  too  near;  it  goes  within  the  line  of  the  enemy's 
pickets.  I  wish  to  get  around  well  to  his  rear  without  being  observed.  Do 
you  know  no  other  road  T"  It  seems  probable  that  the  road  proposed  by 
the  chaplain  was  the  one  running  from  Decker{A)  past  Welford's  Fur- 
nace to  the  Brook  Road  (generally  parallel  to  the  Plank  Road  between 
Chancel lorsville  and  Dowdall's  Tavern)  and  that  what  Jackson  objected 
to  was  the  stretch  from  the  Furnace  to  the  Brook  Road.  To  Jackson's 
question  the  chaplain  replied  that  he  had  no  perfect  knowledge  of  any 
other  road,  but  presumed  that  the  one  running  from  Welford's  Furnace 
southward  past  Welford's  House  intersected  the  Brock  Road,  as  the  di- 
rections of  the  two  roads  were  convergent.  The  needed  information  was 
soon  obtained.  It  was  found  that  the  roads  came  together,  affording  a 
practicable  route  outside  of  the  Federal  outposts.  This  route  Jackson 
decided  to  adopt.    The  bend  in  the  road  at  the  Furnace  was  held  by  the 


*  Memoirs  of  R.  E,  Lee,  by  A.  L.  Longr, 
p.  252;  General  Lee,  by  Fitzhngh  Lee,  pp. 
245,  246. 

«  Lee*s  report,  W.  K,  39,  p.  798 ;  Lee  to 
Mrs.  Jackson,  Henderson's  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, II,  582;  W.  J?.,  39,  p.  940;  and  other 
Confederate  reports, 

*  The  details  of  the  interview  between 
Lee  and  Jackson  are  deduced  from  conflict- 


ing accounts  by  a  number  of  writers  (Life 
and  Campaigns  of  Lieut.-Gen.  T.  J.  Jack- 
son, Dabney,  pp.  672,  673;  Chancellorsville, 
Ilotohkiss  and  Allan,  pp.  41,  42;  Memoirs 
of  Robert  E.  Lee,  Long,  pp.  252,  254; 
iS  tone  wall  Jackson  and  the  American  Civil 
War,  Henderson,  II,  532;  So.  Hist,  Soc, 
Papers,  XXXIV,  1;  Fitzhugb  Lee's  Chan- 
ceUorsrille  Addrest,  ih.,  VII,  545). 
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main  body  of  Stuart's  cavalry  and  his  horse  artillery.  The  latter  had 
probably  been  reenforced  by  midnight  by  the  two  detached  pieces,  mak- 
ing ten  pieces.  Wright's  brigade,  recalled  by  an  order  from  Jackson, 
rejoined  the  force  on  the  Plank  Road  at  11  p.m. 

At  this  hour  Posey  received  an  order  from  Anderson  to  advance  as 
far  as  he  could.  He  succeeded  in  crossing  the  swamp,  and  pushed  on 
to  within  *  *  a  short  distance  of  the  enemy 's  line  of  works, ' ' 

Since  the  commencement  of  operations  this  morning  both  sides  have 
been  reenforced  by  artillery— the  Federals  by  28  pieces  (560  men),  and 
the  Confederates  by  2  pieces  (40  men).  The  losses  since  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  have  been  slight  on  both  sides,  the  Federal  amounting 
to  about  290  infantry,  80  artillery  (4  pieces)/  and  65  cavalry,  the  Con- 
federate to  about  100  infanti-y  and  50  cavalry.  The  Federal  loss  in 
infantry  fell  wholly  on  Sykes'  division,  and  the  Confederate  on  Ander- 
son's, McLaws',  and  Rodes'  divisions.  Adding  the  gains  and  deducting 
the  losses,  we  get  for  the  forces  about  Chancellorsville  at  the  end  of  the 
day  the  following  figures: 


Federal     .    . 
Confederate  . 


INFANTRY 
64,900 

42,170 


CAVALRY 

1,246 
1,953 


ARTILLERY 

4,121 

2,880 


AGGREGATE 
70,267 

47,626 


PIECES 

208 

144 


Lee  was  still  at  a  loss  to  estimate  the  numbers  that  confronted  him. 
He  had  no  knowledge  of  more  than  two  corps.  He  probably  believed 
30,000  and  apprehended  as  many  as  45,000  Federals  to  be  intrenched  or 
intrenching  about  Chancellorsville. 

Federal  Left  Wing 

Hooker's  order  of  yesterday  to  Sedgwick  regarding  an  attack  or  pur- 
suit was  received  about  11:30  a.m.  Sedgwick  did  not  observe  any 
"weak  point'*  in  the  enemy  or  any  symptom  of  his  ** falling  back,'*  so 
he  continued  inactive.  Hooker's  order  of  to-day  for  a  demonstration 
at  1  p.m.  did  not  reach  Buttcrfield  until  4 :  55  p.m.^  nor  Sedgwick  until 
about  5:45  p.m.  A  feeble  demonstration  was  made  by  the  I  and  VI 
Corps  after  6  p.m.  The  light  division  of  the  "Vl  Corps  was  sent  across 
the  river,  its  infantry  relieving  RusselPs  brigade  {j\j)  at  the  front. 
At  9 :  05  p.m.  Sedgwick  received  from  Butterfield  an  order  from  Hooker 
countermanding  the  demonstration  as  too  late.* 

In  the  expectation  that  Sedgwick  was  soon  to  drive  the  defenders  of 
Fredericksburg  before  him,  Rufus  Ingalls,  Chief  Quartermaster  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  still  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock, 
wrote  to  W.  W.  Wright,  railroad  superintendent  at  Aquia : 

Be  prepared  to  lay  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Rappahannock  on  short  notice, 

■4'2-infh  batlory  retiirneil  to  north  side  of  river. 
=  ir.  R.,  107,  p.  1034. 
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Oft  Ikt  CN^piOlKMi  of  the  tekirrapb  line  between  Sedgwick's  and 
irters,  the  flag  and  torch  station  at  Fitzbagh  House 
km  iqx    Orders  were  issued  for  patrols  on  the  telegraph 
pot  te  death  instaiitly  any  person  found  tampering  or  in- 
Ten  miles  of  telegrapb  wire  were  at  Banks' 
ready  to  cross  there  or  be  sent,  if  necessary,  to 
■s  FdrL    The  provost-marshal-general  spent  the  day  at 
n  Ford  with  100  cavalry,  engaged  in  keeping  the  communi- 
L    He  reported  that  the  telegraph  wire  was  broken  by  the 
of  the  artillery.* 

TWrnaiB  Inuii  of  the  XII  Corps  moved  to-day  from  Banks'  Ford  to 
l^llg^^^g^  fVMttl,  whfire  it  connected  with  the  troops.^ 
Jm  IsH^  y^  Hookvr  received  copies  of  dispatches  from  Butterfield 
WtA  Swiginck,  whichf  together  perhaps  with  other  reports, 
tn  that  one  of  the  enemy  *s  columns  jvas  threaten- 
or  command  of  Banks '  Ford.    He  ordered  General 
CIM  of  Artillery,  to  return  to  headquarters  at  Falmouth,  collect 
aitiUery,  move  it  to  Banks'  Ford,  and  prevent  any  at- 
to  oroes  at  that  point    Hunt  did  not  go  to  Falmouth. 
IIMMI  SlatM  Ford,  which  was  then  in  telegraphic  eommu- 
_J|i  Mnrtttth,  and  telegraphed  to  Butterfield  to  send  to 
fW4  tfc»  ^sposable  batteries  near  headquarters.    He  ordered 
Igigmj  vhich  had  crossed  the  Rappahannock  to  recross, 
Us  position  at  Banks'  Ford,  and  proceeded  to  that  point 
m  thtw  be  ^^^^  ^^^  Bliicher's  battery  of  the  General 
HjtiMUHrtt)  down  the  river  to  relieve  Hart's  (six  3-inch 
ll^llMleAUed  up  from  Traveller's  Rest.     While  Hart's 
.^^Iterieei  were  changing  posts,  Hart's  battery  was 
.«S  Kest  by  Amsden's   {^)  from  Pollock's  Mill.' 
\.ua|iiTrr''"  battery  near  the  Fitzhugh  House. 
jfclf  Ulwwt  were  sent  this  evening : 
ifvui  to  Hooker,  7:20  p.m. 
1^  Banlcs'  Ford],  ten  more  will  come  certain,  and  more 
^  giod  them.     I  have  carefully  examined  the  passes 
j  niid  it  is  not  practicable  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
J,     aniiw  attliiap*  ^  made,  without  infantry,  at  least  a  very 
-       h»8  but  600  men  [2.  2.  II] . 

>  r*  Bnttfrfield,  8:45  p.m. 

10  »end  one  brigade  of  his  division  to  Banks' 
IT  tent  there  to  see  that  they  are  properly  posted 


.^311^ 


0^  took    position    near    Traveller's    Reet,   on 

Widow  Qra/s  Farm,  about  10  aju."  {W. 
♦^^  this  R.,  39,  p.  304).  He  probably  left  Pollock's 
.,,  Hi^  1;      Mill  at  4  a.m. 
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to  prevent  crofismg.  ...  If  the  absence  of  one  brigade  should  weaken  General 
Gibbon  too  much,  which  I  hope  will  not  be  the  case,  he  must  call  on  General 
Sedgwick  for  assistance.  ...  all  the  enemy 's  cavalry  are  in  my  iDomediate  pres- 
ence, which  I  trust  will  enable  Stoneman  to  do  a  land-office  business  in  the 
interior.  I  think  the  enemy  in  his  desperation  will  be  compeUed  to  attack  me 
on  my  own  ground.  ...  In  half  an  hour  more  I  shall  probably  have  been  en- 
gaged.* 

Butterfield  to  Hooker,  10  p.m. 

There  are  now  twenty -two  guns  of  the  Horse  Artillery  at  Banks'  Ford*  and  a 
brigade  of  infantry  ordered  there.^  There  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  thirty- 
four  guns  in  all  in  the  morning.*.  .  ,  Benham  says  if  he  had  a  full  division  from 
any  troops,  he  should  feel  that  he  could  defy  them.  If  he  could  not  defy  them 
from  the  river  with  thirty-two  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  brigade  of  infantry,  he 
ought  to  be  pitched  into  the  river  himself.  .  .  . 

There  was  apparently  a  serious  disagreement  between  Hunt  and 
Benham  on  one  side,  and  Hooker  and  Butterfield  on  the  other,  as  to  the 
amount  of  infantry  needed  at  Banks  *  Ford. 

Regarding  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  a  Federal  spy  from  Richmond 
reported  59,000  rations  as  issued  to  Lee's  army,  and  gave  the  forces 
about  Richmond  at  * '  8000  or  1 0,000  troops. '  *  Butterfield  telegraphed  to 
Peck  (7:30  p.m.): 

Hood's  and  Pickett's  divisions  of  Longstreet's  corps  are  in  our  front;  so  re- 
ported by  deserters  and  prisoners  captured  to-day. 

Peck  replied : 

There  may  he  portions  of  Longstreet's  troops  with  your  opponents.  If  so, 
they  are  the  first  instalments.  Deserters  and  contrabands  who  came  in  yester- 
day from  Hood*3  and  Pickett's  divisions  agree  in  all  points  with  others  that  have 
fallen  into  our  hands.  .  .  . 

Touching  this  matter  the  following  dispatch  of  this  date  from  Cooper 
to  Lee  was  probably  received  to-day : 

Orders  were  sent  on  Wednesday  [April  29]  to  General  Longstreet  to  move 
forward  his  command  to  reenf orce  you.  He  replied  he  would  do  so  immediately, 
but  expected  to  be  a  little  delayed  in  gathering  up  his  transportation  train  .  ,  . 
General  D.  H.  Hill,  at  Kinston,  was  also  directed  to  send  forward  a  brigade 


1  W,  JJ.,  107,  p.  1034. 

■  There  were  only  28  pieces  of  horse  ar- 
tillery altogether.  Of  these  6  were  with 
Pleaaonton,  6  with  Stoneman,  and  6  with 
Averell.  There  could  not  have  been  more 
than  10,  therefore,  at  Banks'  Ford.  The 
additional  force  at  that  point  was  probably 
Graham's  and  MeineU'a  batteries  of  the 
General  Reserve  (12  pieces). 

*  j-^f  except  the  picket  details  of  the 


several  regiments.  These  were  left  in  front 
of  Fredericksburg.  An  additional  rejg:iment 
(,^~)  was  ordered  to  Banks*  Ford. 

*  The  heav-y  hattery  from  United  States 
Ford  (B.  1.  Conn.)  arrived  and  was  posted 
after  7:30  p.m.,  making  26  guns  in  posi- 
tion. Hart's  battery  of  6  guns  and  Kinzic's 
of  4,  both  of  the  General  Reserve,  arrived 
during  the  night,  but  were  not  posted. 


AVERELL  RECALLED 

that  place,  you  will  immediately  return  to  United  States  Ford,  and  remain  there 
until  further  orders,  and  report  in  person. 

P.S.  If  this  reaches  you  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  you  will  start  immediately.^ 

In  compliance  with  the  request  sent  yesterday  from  Hooker's  heail- 
quarters,  the  3d  brigade  of  StaheFs  cavalry  division  was  sent  to-day 
from  Fairfax  Court- House  to  Bristoe  Station,  One  regiment  (5  N.  Y.) 
reconnoitered  from  there  to  Rappahannock  Station,  and  took  post  at 
Warrenton  Junction. 

COMMENTS 

In  the  advance  from  Chancellorsville,  the  connection  that  was  to  have 
been  established  after  crossing  Mott*s  Run  was  not  effected.  The  Con- 
federates formed  but  two  columns.  The  smaller  one  under  McLaws 
demonstrated  against  Hooker's  front  while  the  larger  one  under  Jack- 
son sought  to  overpower  his  right.  The  two  commands  were  in  constant 
communication  with  each  other.  While  the  Federals  advanced  in  iso- 
lated columns,  the  Confederates  came  on  practically  in  unbroken  line  of 
battle,  and  overlapped  and  turned  their  enemy  wherever  they  met  him. 

The  Federal  cavalry  did  not  prove  itself  as  efficient  as  the  Confed- 
erate. When  Hooker  marched  out  toward  Tabernacle  Church  there  was 
not  a  trooper  in  advance  of  his  columns  except  the  pickets  of  the  8  Pa. 
Cavalry-  When  this  regiment  was  relieved  by  Sykes'  division,  it  should 
have  taken  a  post  of  observation  on  a  flank  of  that  division,  or  have 
occupied  itself  with  establishing  and  maintaining  connection  with  the 
adjoining  colunms.  Instead  of  that,  it  went  to  the  rear,  leaving  the  two 
squadrons  of  Owen's  3  Va.  Cavalry  unopposed. 

It  was  a  capital  mistake  of  Hooker's  to  detach  the  cavalry  corps. 
Sending  it  ahead  of  the  army  as  the  latter  ascended  the  Rappahannock 
served  the  important  purpose,  already  pointed  out,  of  deceiving  the 
enemy  as  to  Hooker's  intentions.  So  far  its  employment  was  judicious, 
but  after  it  crossed  the  Rappahannock  it  should  have  been  used  to 
screen  and  protect  the  turning  columns  and  to  keep  Stuart  from  joining 
Lee,  Especially  after  the  right  wing  crossed  the  Rapidan  was  the 
cavalr}'  needed  to  reconnoiter  toward  Chancellorsville  and  Fredericks- 
burg, and  to  screen  the  army  on  the  side  of  Spottsylvania  and  Rich- 
mond. In  testifying  before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War, 
Hooker  said: 

From  the  place  of  crossing  the  river,  Kelley's  Ford^  the  infantry  had  about 
twenty -five  miles  to  march  to  Chancellorsville ;  and  the  cavalry  between  fifty  and 
sixty,  to  their  post  on  the  Aquia  and  Richmond  railroad.  Hence  I  concluded 
that  they  would  reach  their  respective  destinations  about  the  same  time. 

'  W,  R.f  39f  p.  1080.  This  dispatch  was  party  passed  tbroiiprh  Stevensburp,  where 
borne  by  Lieutenant  BUint  of  tbe  6  N.  Y.  hostile  patrols  were  encountered,  goiag  and 
Cavaliy,  with  an   escort  of  4  men.     The      coming  (t6.,  36,  p,  782). 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

MAY   2    .    .    .   JACKSON  *8  FLA2IK  MAKCH  AND  DEFLOYMBNT  FOB  ATTACK 

Right  Wing  untU  8  a.m.  (Map  16) 

DCJEINO  the  night  of  the  1st  and  2d,  Sykes'  division  (?)  was  with- 
drawn to  the  Mineral  Spring  Road  near  the  Chandler  House,  where 
it  intrenched  itsell  Griflfin's  division  (i)  fell  back  into  the  interval  be- 
tween Sykes'  and  Humphreys'.  Hancock *s  (j\)  formed  a  new  line  of 
which  the  left  crossed  the  Tnmpike  perpendicularly  and  the  right  ran 
obliquely  thereto,  connecting  with  Geary 's  left  (^)  near  the  Plank  Road. 
At  1 :  55  a jn.  Hooker  wrote  to  Butteriield : 

Direct  aU  the  bridges  to  be  taken  up  at  Franklin's  crossing  and  below  before 
daylight,  and  for  Reynolds'  corps  to  march  at  once,  with  pack-train,  to  report  to 
headquarters. 

He  intended,  it  seems,  to  place  this  corps  and  Averell's  cavalry  on 
Howard's  right,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  line  from  the  Rappahannock 
on  the  left  to  the  Rapidan  on  the  right. 

While  there  was  more  or  less  discouragement,  as  already  shown,  in 
consequence  of  yesterday's  retrograde  movement,  the  army  was  gener- 
ally baoyed  up  with  the  belief  that  it  was  about  to  fight  a  great  and 
decisive  battle.  Captain  Candler,  aide-de-camp  to  Hooker,  wrote  home 
at  3  a.m. : 

.  .  .  Were  attacked  by  Johnny  Reb  yesterday.  Fell  back  at  first  to  draw  him 
on,  then  took  a  position  and  gave  him  **fit«."  Expect  the  fight  to  commence 
again  in  half  an  hour.  We  are  all  right.  They  have  reenforeements  from  Rich- 
mond, but  we  can  whip  them  anyway,  for  they  mtist  come  ont  of  their  works  and 
attack  us  in  our  own  position.  To-day  will  tell  a  big  tale,  God  grant  we  may 
be  snccessfni.    Staff  and  general  all  sound  as  yet. 

At  or  about  daylight  the  following  movements  took  place  within  the 
Federal  lines :  Graham's  brigade  (j-jn)  from  the  rear  of  Fairview  to  its 
division  on  the  Plank  Road;  Arnold's  battery  (^)  to  Chandler's;  one 
section  of  Pettit's  battery  (^)  from  Chandler's  to  the  Irish  brigade 
(j^)  at  Scott's  Ford,  the  remainder  of  this  battery  (4  pieces)  taking 
position  near  Chandler's;  Pleasonton's  cavalry,  with  its  battery,  from 

m 
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As  already  stated,  Lee  decided  to  endeavor  to  turn  the  Federal  right 
flank  with  a  portion  of  his  army  under  Jackson  while  demonstrating 
against  the  Federal  left  and  front  with  the  remainder. 

To  Jackson  were  assigned  the  infantry  of  his  three  divisions  and  the 
8  S.  Ca,  of  Kershaw's  brigade  of  McLaws'  division  (y^'iV  Stuart's 
three  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  fractions  of  two  others,  the  artillery  of 
the  n  Corps  (except  Dance's  and  Hupp*s  batteries  of  the  corps  artil- 
lery, and  the  artillery  of  Early's  division),  Alexander's  battalion  of  the 
corps  artillery  of  the  I  Corps  (except  Rhett*s  and  Jordan's  batteries 
and  2  pieces  of  Parker's  battery),  and  Stuart's  10  pieces  of  horse  artil- 
lery, altogether  about  31,700  men  and  112  pieces  of  artillery  (88  of  the 
II  Corps,  14  of  the  I  Corps,  and  10  of  the  cavalry).  The  following 
forces  were  to  remain  under  Lee,  confronting  the  Federal  left  and 
front:  the  infantry  of  Anderson's  division  (fj  except  Wilcox's  brigade, 
—with  Dance's  and  Hupp's  batteries  of  the  coi-ps  artillery  of  the  II 
Corps  (8  pieces) ;  the  infantry  of  McLaws'  division  (ft)'  except  Barks- 
dale's  brigade  and  the  8  S.  Ca.,— with  Manly 's  and  McCarthy's  bat- 
teries of  McLaws'  division,  Grandy's  battery  of  Anderson's  division 
(y),  and  Jordan's,  of  the  corps  artillery  of  the  I  Corps,  each  numbering 
4  pieces;  the  4  and  about  half  of  the  3  Va.  Cavalry;  altogether  about 
13,000  men  with  24  pieces  of  artillery.  Lee  thus  assigned  to  his  turning 
force  about  %  of  his  infantry  and  %  of  his  artillery—retaining  for  dem- 
onstration about  y^  of  his  infantry  and  Yz  of  his  artillery.^ 

The  enemy  was  astir  at  an  early  hour.  Between  2 :  30  a.m.  and  day- 
light Wilcox  with  his  brigade  and  Aloore's  and  Lewis'  batteries  Q— J) 
returned  to  Banks'  Ford,  Wofford  moved  to  the  left,  establishing  con- 
nection with  the  line  in  that  direction.  About  daylight  Iverson's  bri- 
gade (g/'jj)  relieved  Ramseur's  (j-^J  at  the  front  on  the  Plank  Road. 
At  7  a.m.  Thomas'  brigade  (^\^)  relieved  Posey's  (,^).  The  latter 
with  Wright's  (j-^)  took  position  on  the  left  of  the  Plank  Road  near 
Decker(A)  (Map  16). 

Major  Pegram,  commanding  an  artillery  battalion  of  Jackson 's  corps, 
was  directed  to  advance  as  many  rifled  guns  on  the  road  leading  from 
the  right  of  the  Confederate  line  to  Chancellorsville  as  could  be  used, 
"for  the  purpose  of  shelling  the  enemy's  infantry  in  the  woods."  Ac- 
cording to  Major  Pegram  this  was  at  6:30  a.m.  But  Colonel  B,  T. 
Brockman  of  the  13  S.  Ca.  says,  **the  cannon  firing  opened  at  5:16 


'  W,  R.,  39,  p.  832. 

*  The  iinmbers  in  each  fraotion  were  about  aB  follows; 


rXPAMTRY 

Under  JackBou      .    .    .      28,050 
"      Lee 11,981 

Total 40,031 


CAVALRY       ARTrLLF.RV     AGGREGATE 


1.450 

500 
1,950 


2,240 
480 

2J20 


31,740 
12,981 

44,701 


PIECES 

112 
24 

136 
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o'clock.'**  The  order  was  probably  received  about  5  o'doek.  Pur- 
suant thereto  Brunson's  and  McGraw's  batteries  (^)  were  posted  be- 
tween the  Plank  Road  and  Turnpike  and  afterward  reenforced  with  2 
pieces,  making  a  line  of  10  pieces.  They  drew  upon  themselves  the  fire 
of  two  Federal  batteries  (AtwelPs  (j-^)  and  probably  Hampton's 
Criii)*  ®^y  ^2  pieces).  For  about  twenty  minutes  they  kept  up  their 
cannonade,  some  of  the  gnns  shelling  the  woods  while  the  others  en- 
gaged the  Federal  batteries.*  A  strong  line  of  skirmishers  advanced 
from  McLaws'  position,^  which  together  with  the  fire  of  the  artillery 
developed  the  fact  that  Hooker  was  still  in  the  vicinity  of  Chancellora- 
ville  and  ready  at  least  to  defend  himself. 

In  consequence  of  these  and*  other  preliminaries  Jackson  did  not 
make  as  early  a  start  as  he  had  intended  to.  Tliere  was  some  delay  in 
assembling  his  troops.*  Colquitt's  brigade  took  up  the  march  from  the 
vicinity  of  Aldrich  Tavern  about  5:30  a.m.,  proceeded  by  the  Plank 
Boad  to  Decker  (A),  and  tlience,  apparently  after  some  further  delay, 
pursued  its  way  westward  toward  Welford's  Furnace.  Colonel  E.  P. 
Alexander  says:  '*Two  hours  after  sunrise  [about  7  a.m.]  Lee,  stand- 
ing by  the  roadside,  watched  the  head  of  the  column  march  by,  and  ex- 
changed with  Jackson  the  last  few  words  ever  to  pass  between  them.'" 
This  was  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  Decker  (A). 

The  infantry  was  preceded  by  the  2  Va.  Cavalry,  and  protected  on 
the  right  by  the  1  and  .5  Va.  Cavalry  and  part  of  the  3.<*  The  4th  regi- 
ment and  the  other  half  of  the  3d,  under  Wickham  and  Owen,  remained 
behind  watching  the  Federal  left.  The  main  column  was  headed  by  the 
Second  Division  (Rodes'),  of  which  the  4th  brigade  (Colquitt's)  was 
in  front.  Behind  the  Second  Division  came  the  Fourth  (Colston's), 
and  behind  the  Fourth  the  First  (A.  P.  Hill's).  In  each  division  the 
infantry  was  followed  by  the  artillery  and  the  fighting  train,  composed 
of  ambulances  and  ammunition-wagons/  The  regimental  and  main 
trains  went  by  roads  further  to  the  South  directed  upon  Todd's  Tavern,* 
A  detail  of  cavalry  was  attached  to  Jackson's  staff  as  couriers:  fre- 
quent reports  were  to  be  sent  back  to  General  Lee." 


Right  Wwg  from  8  a.m,  to  2  p.m.  (Map  17) 

About  8  a.m,  the  column  commeueed  crossing  the  high  open  ground 
on  the  east  side  of  Scott's  Run,  near  Welford's  Furnace,  and  descend- 

*  W.  R,,  39,  pp.  937,  910.  ^  Militartf  Memoirs  of  a  Confederate,  by 
« Ib.f  39,  pp.  9.37,  938,  890,  771.                     E.  P.  Alexander,  p.  330. 

«  76.,  39,  p.  825.  *  Papers  of  Mil  Hist.  Soc,  of  Mass.,  V, 

*  Military  Memoirs  of  a  Confederate,  by      371. 

E.  P.  Alexander,  p.  333.  *  Johnny  Reb  and  BilJy  Tank,  by  Alex- 

*/&.,  p.  329.  Biider  Hunter,  p.  359;   Stonewall  Jackson 

*  Letters  of  Colonel   T.  T.  Munford,  2      and  the  American  Civil  War,  by  G.  F.  R. 
Va.  Cav,,  to  the  author.  Henderson,  II,  532. 
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ing  therefrom  to  cross  the  creek.  Here  Colquitt,  by  order  of  General 
Jackson,  detached  from  his  brigade  the  23  Ga.  **with  instructions  to 
guard  the  flank  of  the  column  in  motion  against  a  surprise,  and  to  call, 
if  necessary,  upon  any  officer  whose  command  was  passing,  for  reen- 
forcement."*  Jackson  crossed  the  Run  at  the  head  of  his  infantry, 
and  declining  a  breakfast  prepared  for  him  at  the  Furnace,  pushed  on 
by  the  road  leading  southward.  The  procession  of  infantry,  artillery, 
and  wagons,  rising  into  the  clearing  east  of  Scott's  Run  and  sinking 
with  a  southward  trend  into  the  woods  beyond,  was  soon  observed  from 
General  Birney's  lookouts  in  the  tops  of  high  trees  about  Hazel  Grove,^ 
Birney  ordered  up  a  section  (two  guns)  of  Sims*  battery  (j^)  and 
about  10  a.m.  had  it  open  fire  on  the  column  at  a  distance  of  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter,  causing  the  troops  to  **  double-quick '*  past  the  point 
fired  at.^  Sims  brought  up  the  rest  of  his  battery  and  about  11  a.m. 
opened  on  a  train  which  was  then  passing.*  In  the  meantime  Turnbull  's 
battery  (j^j)was  brought  up  to  Hazel  Grove  and  parked  on  the  edge  of 
the  clearing,  where  it  was  joined  probably  about  11:30  by  Jastram's 
battery  (^-fn)  fi'om  the  vicinity  of  Chandler's.'^ 

The  peppering  to  which  Sims  subjected  the  enemy's  column  caused 
some  hastening  of  its  movement  and  perhaps  a  slight  deflection  of  the 
line  of  march  from  the  route  over  the  high  open  ground  to  one  concealed 
by  the  latter. 

"Never  can  I  forget,"  says  Hunter  McGuire,  late  medical  director  of 
Jackson 's  corps, '  *  the  eagerness  and  intensity  of  Jackson  on  that  march 
to  Hooker's  rear.  His  face  was  pale,  his  eyes  flashing.  Out  from  his 
thin  compressed  lips  came  the  terse  command:  'Press  forward,  press 
forward ! '  In  his  eagerness  as  he  rode,  he  leaned  over  on  the  neck  of 
his  horse,  as  if  in  that  way  the  march  might  be  hurried.  *See  that  the 
column  is  kept  closed,  and  that  there  is  no  straggling,'  he  more  than 
once  ordered;  and  *  Press  on,  press  on!'  was  repeated  again  and  again. 
Every  man  in  the  ranks  knew  that  we  were  engaged  in  some  great  flank 
movement,  and  they  eagerly  responded  and  pressed  on  at  a  rapid  gait,"" 

Regimental  conamanders  were  ordered  to  march  in  rear  of  their  regi- 
ments with  a  guard  of  strong  men  with  fixed  bayonets  to  prevent  strag- 
gling.'' 


^  W.  R.,  39,  pp.  975,  979. 

*  There  is  reason  for  belie\'iiig:  that  it  was 
seen  also  from  one  or  more  of  the  Federal 
balloons;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
report  of  the  fact  reached  Hooker.  A  Fed- 
eral balloon  was  \-isible  to  the  Confederates 
as  they  marched  over  the  open  ground  near 
the  Pwmace  (Letter  to  the  author  from 
Captaini  Randotph  Barton,  Baltimore). 

■  IF.  B.,  39,  pp.  408,  443.  "There  would 
be  a  temporary  break  in  the  column,  as 
though   it  had  stopped   or  was   going  by 


some  other  route.  Sometimes  the  mea  and 
teams  would  ^o  on  the  run  while  passing. 
That  was  all.  Shortly  the  column  would 
be  moving  as  before"  ( The  27  Indiana  Vol. 
Infantry,  by  a  member  of  Company  C,  p. 
318). 

*W.  R.,  39,  pp.  404,  443. 

"^  Histortf  of  Battery  E,  1  R.  I.  Light  Ar- 
tillery, by  George  Lewifi,  p.  159. 

«  Southern  BisL  Soc.  Papers,  XXV,  110. 

^  Hiatories  of  the  Several  Regiments  and 
Battalions  from  N.  Ca.  in  the  Great  War 
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THE  CAMPAION  OP  CHANCELLORSVILLE 


The  roads  were  wet  enough  to  be  easy  to  the  feet  and  free  from  dust. 
The  weather  was  ^e,  hut  very  warm,  at  least  for  a  soldier  in  a  march- 
ing column,  shut  in  by  dense  wood  on  either  side.  There  was  suffering 
for  want  of  water  aiid  food,* 

Captain  Smith,  Jackson's  assistant  adjutant-general,  after  starting 
the  lust  of  the  heavy  trains  on  the  road  from  Aldrich  to  Todd's  Tavern, 
proceeded  to  join  his  chief  at  the  head  of  the  column.    As  he  slowly  and 

.with  difliculty  forced  his  horse  along  the  narrow,  crowded  road  past  the 
plod<liiig  infantry,  he  was  the  target  for  all  the  chaff  at  their  command. 
"Say,  hero  's  one  of  Old  Jack's  little  boys;  let  him  by,  boys!  Have  a 
good  breakfast  this  morning,  sonny?  Better  hurry  up  or  you  '11  catch 
it  for  gt>tting  bt»hind.  Tell  Old  Jack  we  're  all  a-comin'.  Don't  let  him 
begin  the  fuss  till  we  get  there!"  and  so  on.=^ 

Al  a  little  after  9  o'clock  Hooker  had  completed  the  inspection  of  his 
Ubm,  Ratnming  to  his  headquarters,  he  found  waiting  there  couriers 
frott  G^ttaral  Biraey,  who  informed  him  that  a  column  of  the  enemy 
WM  viaihle  moTing  eontinnously  across  his  front  toward  the  right,  ac- 
OOmpanM  by  trains,  guns,  and  ambulances,  and  had  been  visible  since 
8  o'clock.  From  his  tent  Hooker  caught  sight  of  one  portion  of  Jack- 
i*onN  wlumn  after  another  coming  up  on  the  divide  near  the  Brick 
lloui»i\  saw  it  sink  into  the  valley  of  Scott's  Run,  and  reappear  on  high 
o|H«  ground,  going  southward  down  the  Run.  This  southward  turn 
wrts  s)«gfefitive  of  a  march  on  Richmond.  However,  after  watch- 
ing tho  movement  awhile,  he  spread  a  map  on  his  bed  and  carefully 

latudimi  it»  soliloquizing,  says  J.  Watts  de  Peyster,  somewhat  thus:  **It 
piB^  be  retreat;  retreat  without  a  %htT  That  is  not  Lee.  If  not  re- 
Ifttl^  what  is  it?  Lee  is  trying  to  flank  me."  For  the  first  time,  it 
HOTin.  he  considered  the  possibility  of  Lee's  attacking  him,  not  on 
him  but  on  Lee's  own  ground.  His  recent  inspection  had  revealed 
to  him  that  his  position,  though  strong  in  front,  was  weak  on  the 
oxtv.  »>^'^  I  Iv'ht.    To  remedy  this  defect,  he  sent  the  following  dispatch: 

i..,uliiimrt*re  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Saturday,  May  2,  9:30  a.ni.,  1863. 
To  0»N«HAU  Howard. 


I  im  dlreotfid  by  the  Major-General  commanding  to  say  the  disposition  you 
haYf  laade  of  your  corps  has  been  with  a  view  to  a  front  attack  by  the  enemy. 
If  h«  shouUl  throw  himself  upon  your  flank,  he  wishes  you  to  examine  the  ground, 
and  d«tcrt»iiK>  upon  the  position  you  will  take  in  that  event,  in  order  that  you 
way  bs  pn>psr«d  for  him  in  whatever  direction  he  advances. 

IMf^  \Sf  W«  Clarki  !»  1^1^-    According  to      Ga.,   "fell   out  of  ranks  exhausted,  some 


Utul^wl-OolOMi  Uondtrson  "all  strag- 
tl»lti  WW  lo  bf  UyoMU^"  (Stonewall 
Jfhttn  und  th0  Amtrit^an  Ctvil  War,  II, 


my* 


{\\(*   coltXH'l    of   the   27 


fainting  and  having  spasms;   only  a  few 
had  eaten  an3rthing'  since  the  morning  be- 
fore" (W.R.,39,  p.  981). 
*  J.  P.  Smith,  in  B.  and  L.,  Ill,  205,  206. 
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JACKSON'S  MOVEMENT  OBSERVED 


St? 
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He  suggests  that  you  have  heav^-  reserves  well  in  hand  to  meet  this  contin- 

^^^^'  J.  H.  Van  Alen, 

Brig.  General  and  A,  D.  C. 
We  have  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  enemy  is  moving  to  our  right.    Please 
advance  your  pickets  for  purposes  of  observation  as  far  as  may  be  safe  in  order 
to  obtain  timely  information  of  their  approach.^ 

Hooker  thus  protected  himself,  as  he  thought,  against  an  attack  in 
flank.  He  did  not  know,  as  he  should  have  known,  that  his  right  flank 
was  more  than  2  miles  from  the  Kapidan,  and  that  there  was  practically 
nothing  in  the  interval  to  cover  his  communications.  So  he  did  nothing 
for  the  safety  of  the  latter.  His  problem,  as  he  now  viewed  it,  was  to 
meet  an  attack  in  front  or  flank  or  both.  Had  he  risen  to  the  occasion, 
he  would  have  made  Lee  look  to  his  own  security.  Eather  than  accept 
his  present  situation,  he  would  have  recognized  the  fault  that  he  com- 
mitted in  assmning  the  defensive,  and  have  put  forth  his  whole  strength 
offensively.  At  9 :  30,  when  he  sent  his  message  to  Howard,  he  wrote  to 
Butterfield : 

The  General  Commanding  desires  you  to  instruct  General  Sedgwick,  if  an 
opportunity  presents  itself  with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  success,  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  his  front.  We  have  reliable  information  that  all  the  divisions 
known  to  us  as  having  belonged  to  the  army  at  Fredericksburg  except  Ewell  's 
[Early's]  are  in  this  vicinity.  It  is  impossible  for  the  general  to  determine  here 
whether  it  is  expedient  for  him  [Sedgwick]  to  attack  or  not.  It  must  be  left  to 
his  discretion. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Sedgwick's  attack  as  above  prescribed  was 
to  be  a  real,  not  a  pretended  one.    Hooker  was  now  aware  that  Sedg- 


'  I  am  indebted  for  the  text  of  this  docu- 
ment to  H.  M.  Kellog,  Esq.,  of  Cortland, 
N.  Y.,  who  copied  it  from  the  origfinal 
while  on  duty  as  clerk  at  Howard's  head- 
quarters on  the  30th  of  June,  1863.  Until 
then,  nearly  two  months  after  the  cam- 
paign of  Chancellorsville,  and  fortyHeight 
hours  after  the  departure  of  General 
Hooker  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  no 
record  of  this  order  had  been  made  in  the 
Letters  Received  book  of  the  XI  Corps 
(Affidavit  of  H.  M.  Keltog,  in  The  Battles 
fif  ClianceUorsville  and  Gettysburg,  by  Cap- 
tain A.  H.  Nelson,  p.  36).  The  original 
has  disappeared  from  the  files  of  the  War 
Department,  and  can  not  be  found.  A  dis- 
patch of  the  same  import,  but  addressed: 
"Major-Generals  Howard  and  Slocum"  is 
given  in  the  War  Records  (40,  p.  360).  It 
18  taken  from  Hooker's  Letters  Sent  book, 
in  which  the  order  is  annotated  in  red  ink : 
"Copy   furnished  General  Howard.'*     An- 


other doeument  of  the  same  import,  but 
marked  "Circular"  and  addressed:  "Major- 
General  Slocum  and  Major-General  How- 
ard" is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  (IV,  126). 
It  is  presumably  this  one  that  is  given  as 
addressed  to  "Major-Generals  Slocum  and 
Howard,"  in  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the 
Civil  War  (III,  219).  Howard  received 
two  copies  of  this  dispatch  a  short  time 
apart.  They  made  so  little  impression  on 
him  that  he  afterward  denied  having  ever 
received  them  (Carl  Schurz  in  B.  and  L., 
ITT,  220,  and  in  McClure^s  Magazine,  June, 
1907;  and  Howard  in  B.  and  L.,  Ill,  196). 
In  his  Antobiographt^  (1907)  Howard 
neither  denies  nor  admits  having  received 
this  order.  In  1874  Hooker  wrote  with 
reference  to  Howard:  "His  offence  to  me 
was  forgotten  when  he  acknowledged  it" 
(Letter  to  General  W.  O.  Le  Due,  Feb.  24). 
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the  Turnpike;  Jordan's,  Dance's,  and  Hupp's  (f,  j~)  with  Lee  on  the 
Plank  Road. 

McLaws  had  orders  from  Lee  to  ''hold  his  position,  as  General  Jack- 
son would  operate  to  the  left  and  rear,  .  ,  .  not  to  engage  seriously, 
but  to  press  strongly  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  General  Jackson 
had  attacked."^  As  the  troops  between  Serames'  brigade  and  the 
Plank  Road  marched  off  to  follow  Jackson,  Kershaw's  brigade  came 
into  the  front  line  and,  together  with  Senimes*  and  the  artillery,  occu- 
pied the  space  between  the  Plank  Road  and  the  Turnpike.  Lee  on  the 
left  and  McLaws  on  the  right,  each  had  8  pieces  of  artillery  in  position 
and  4  in  reserve.  Lee's  8  were  posted  by  Major  Hardaway,  Anderson's 
chief  of  artillery,  as  follows :  2  pieces  on  the  Plank  Road,  2  on  a  road 
further  to  the  left  leading  into  the  Plank  Road,  and  4  distributed  along 
the  Welford's  Furnace  Road  at  intervals  of  about  400  yards  to  com- 
mand the  hollows  leading  into  Scott's  Run.  McLaws'  8  (—j)  were 
posted  between  Semmes'  and  Wofiford's  brigades  on  the  left  of  the 
Turnpike.  His  reserve  battery  (,^)  had  been  withdrawn  on  account  of 
the  pieces  not  having  sufBcient  range-* 

About  11  o'clock  Sickles  received  several  reports  in  quick  succession 
from  BiiTiey  to  the  effect  that  a  column  of  the  enemy  was  moving  to- 
ward the  Federal  right.  He  consequently,  with  Hooker's  approval, 
joined  Birney  at  Hazel  Grove.  The  movements  of  the  enemy  indicated 
to  Sickles  a  retreat  on  Gordonsville  or  an  attack  upon  the  Federal  right 
fiank— perhaps  both,  for  if  the  attack  failed,  the  retreat  might  he  car- 
ried out.  Sickles  hastened  to  report  the  movement  through  staff  officers 
to  Hooker,  and  proposed  that  he  use  his  whole  corps  in  following  up  the 
enemy  and  attacking  his  columns.  He  communicated  the  substance  of 
this  message  to  Howard  on  his  right  and  to  Slocum  on  his  left,  inviting 
their  cooperation  in  case  Hooker  should  accede  to  this  proposition. 
About  noon  Hooker  sent  him  orders  to  ''advance  cautiously  toward  the 
road,  followed  by  the  enemy,  and  harass  the  movement  as  much  as 
possible,"^  with  Birney 's  and  Whipple's  divisions  (yiJ))  but  refused  to 
let  him  have  Berry's  (jj,).  Hooker's  dispatch  of  9:30  a.m.  reached 
Howard  a  little  after  12.  Howard  in  the  meantime  had  sent  the  follow- 
ing dispatch,  which  reached  Hooker  about  11 :30: 

Headquarters  11th  Corps,  May  2,  10  m.  to  11  o'k  [10:50  a.m.], 
Maj.  Gen.  Hooker,  Com'd'g  Army. 
General: 

From  Gen.  Devens'  headquarters  [Taylor]  we  can  observe  a  column  of  in- 
fantry moving  westward  on  a  road  parallel  with  this  on  a  ridge  about  I14  to  2  m. 
south  of  this.    I  am  taking  mea.sure8  to  resist  an  attack  from  the  west. 

Respectfully,  q  q  Howard, 

Maj.  Gen. 
1  W.  R,,  39,  pp.  825,  826.  » lb.,  39,  p.  883.  *Ib.,  39,  p.  386. 
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and  fell  back  to  join  the  other  three  pieces,  which  in  the  meantime  had 
taken  position  at  Wei  ford's  House.    This  was  about  2  p.m. 

The  23  Ga.  (,  .r*!!)*  covering  the  flank  of  Jackson's  column,  had  not 
suffered  from  the  Federal  artillery,  which  had  aimed  only  at  the 
column;  it  was  therefore  quite  fresh,  but  it  was  altogether  too  weak  to 
resist  the  force  directed  upon  the  Furnace.  Lee  had  directed  Anderson 
to  send  a  brigade  to  resist  the  further  progress  of  the  Federal  column. 
Anderson  about  noon  sent  Posey's  (^^,)  with  orders  to  dislodge  the 
enemy.*  About  1  p.m.  its  pickets  were  driven  in.  Its  skirmishers^  how- 
ever, delivered  such  an  effective  fire  that  Birney  had  to  order  up  Gra- 
ham's brigade  (,-'jn)  to  the  support  of  Hajman's.  At  the  same  time 
Sickles  ordered  Whipple's  division  to  come  within  supporting  distance 
of  Birney 's.  Best  soon  perceived  that  he  was  greatly  outnumbered  and 
would  not  be  able  to  maintain  his  position.  So,  leaving  about  40  men  as 
rear-guard,  he  withdrew  about  2  p.m.  with  the  remainder  of  the  regi- 
ment toward  the  cut  of  the  unfinished  railroad. 

At  the  time  of  Birney 's  advance  against  the  Furnace  (12:30-1  p.m.) 
the  fraction  of  the  3  Va.  Cavalry  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Carter  was 
on  picket  duty  at  the  Furnace.  Carter  himself  carried  to  the  rear  of 
Jackson's  column  a  report  that  the  train  was  attacked  and  in  danger  of 
being  captured.  A  similar  report  was  sent  to  Lee's  headquarters.  As 
a  consequence  the  14  Ga.  of  Thomas'  brigade  was  sent  back  '^to  the 
assistance  of  the  artillery- train,"  ^  and  Wright's  brigade  (j^  started 
from  the  Plank  E«ad  toward  the  Furnace  to  support  Posey.  About  the 
same  time  Ward's  brigade  (,— j-n)  moved  out  to  support  Hayman's  and 
Graham's  brigades,  and  Whipple's  division  (j^)  commenced  arriving  at 
Hazel  Grove  as  reserve.^ 

Jackson's  column  kept  moving  on.  The  cavalry  guarding  its  right 
flank  had  here  and  there  come  in  sight  of  Federal  pickets  and  patrols, 
and  generally  mamtained  toward  them  an  attitude  of  observation  or  de- 
fence. The  advance-guard  had  not  met  a  hostile  soldier  when  about 
1  p.m.,  as  it  approached  the  Orange  Plank  Eoad,  the  2  Va.  Cavalry,  still 
leading  the  way,  caught  sight  of  a  Federal  vidette,  who  quickly  disap- 
peared. On  reaching  the  Plank  Road,  the  Confederate  cavalry  turned 
to  the  right  and  followed  the  road  as  far  as  Hickman's  place,  where  it 
dismounted  to  rest.*  Soon  afterward  one  squadron  went  further  down 
the  road,  and  meeting  a  picket  of  Federal  cavalry,  dislodged  it  and 
pursued  it  some  distance,  returning  thereupon  to  Hickman's.  The 
officer  commanding  this  detachment  reported  to  Colonel  Munford  that 


»  W.  R.,  39,  pp.  798,  851,  871.  ThiH  bri- 
e&Ae  left  one  regiment  (48  Miss.)  behind 
a2>  skirmishers,  which  reduced  it  lo  three 
repiments. 

'  lb.,  39,  p.  913. 


*Two  pieces  of  Levis'  battery  of  this 
division  remained,  it  seems,  in  the  ricinity 
of  Chancelloraville  {W.  B.,  39,  p.  726). 

*  The  name  Wolatrfj  on  the  moj),  near 
Hickman^s,  should  read  Wolfrey. 
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the  railroad  cut,  where  it  arrived  and  established  itself  about  2:30  p.m. 
It  had  in  the  meantime  been  joined  by  two  companies  of  the  14 
Tenn,  and  perhaps  two  companies  of  the  7  Tenn.,  which  had 
been  marching  to  overtake  tlie  columns  and  had  turned  back  from 
Bome  point  southwest  of  Welford's  House,  before  reaching  the  col- 
umn, to  assist  in  protecting  the  train.^  About  3  p.m.  the  14  Ga., 
marching  back  from  Thomas'  brigade,  took  position  on  the  left  of  the 
main  Furnace  Road,  at  the  point  where  a  road  comes  into  it  from  the 
north,  to  prevent  the  Federals  from  cutting  off  the  rear  of  the  column 
by  that  road.  Ha>Tnan's  and  Graham's  brigades  (y^j)  started  to  go 
past  the  Furnace  in  pursuit  of  the  retiring  23  Ga.,  which  brought  them 
under  a  galling  fire  of  musketry  poured  into  their  flanks  by  Posey's 
brigade,  and  the  fire  of  Brooke's  battery  (j^)  at  Welford's  House,  This 
caused  them  to  halt  and  wait  for  artillery  to  engage  that  of  the  enemy. 
Bimey  ordered  Sims*  battery  (,',„)  to  move  to  the  Furnace.  But  the 
chief  of  artillery  of  the  corps  disapproved  of  moving  it  on  account  of 
its  being  already  in  position,  and  sent  an  order  to  the  chief  of  artillery 
of  the  division  to  send  one  of  the  other  two  batteries  to  the  front.  Turn- 
buirs  battery  (f^n)  went  forward  with  the  guns  and  limbers  only,  the 
caissons  being  left  behind. 

About  3:30  p,m.  the  last  regiment  of  Birney's  division  on  Howard's 
left  (3— j-'xit)  moved  out  to  join  its  brigade. 

Wright's  brigade,  on  arrival,  took  position  on  Posey's  right;  its  place 
on  the  left  of  the  Plank  Road  was  taken  by  Mahone's  brigade  (j^). 
While  Tumbull's  battery  was  coming  up,  the  Federal  skirmishers  de- 
veloped Best's  position  in  the  railroad  cut. 

About  2:45  p.m.  Sickles  sent  word  to  Hooker  that  it  was  practicable 
to  gain  the  road  by  which  the  enemy  was  marching  and  break  his 
column,  adding  that,  as  he  must  expect  to  encounter  a  heavy  force  and 
stubborn  resistance,  and  bearing  in  mind  Hooker 's  admonition  to  move 
cautiously,  he  would  not  advance  until  the  support  from  the  XI  and  XII 
Corps  closed  up  on  Birney's  right  and  left*  At  the  same  time  he  wrote 
to  Howard  and  to  Slocum : 

I  am  advancfng  a  strong  line  of  two  brigades  to  ascertain  whether  the  enemy 
18  retreatingr.  General  Birncy  reports  that  he  has  reached  a  brigade  of  the 
enemy  in  rifle-pits,  posted,  as  I  think,  t«  cover  the  retreating  column.  I  will 
attack  if  the  enemy  is  not  stronger  than  the  reports  so  far  represent  him,  and 
occupy  the  road  by  which  he  is  retreating. 

Please  support  my  advance. 

This  message  was  received  by  Howard  at .?  p.m.  Slocum  received  his 
at  3:30.  The  latter  referred  the  matter  to  Hooker.  Howard  replied 
that  he  had  no  troops  to  spare. 

*  W.  R.,  39,  pp.  934,  929.  «  /b.,  39,  pp.  386,  387. 
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duties  that  were  to  devolve  oa  him.  He  said  that  the  impression  waa 
that  the  enemy  was  retreating,  and  that  the  cavalry  was  to  charge 
through  his  lines,  open  communication  with  Sedgwick,  and  harass  the 
rear  of  the  enemy 's  column ;  that  the  8  Pa,  would  take  the  advance,  and 
he  would  follow  with  the  remainder  of  the  brigade,  including  Martin  *s 
horse  battery. 

About  4  p.m.  Howard  received  an  order  from  Hooker  to  send  a  bri- 
gade to  the  support  of  Sickles '  corps.  He  at  once  went  forward,  accom- 
panied by  von  Steinwehr  with  Barlow's  brigade  (i^i).  except  the  two 
companies  of  the  33  Mass.,  left  on  the  road  to  Ely *s  Ford.  The  men  left 
their  knapsacks  stacked  in  their  camp. 

Let  ns  now  look  at  Howard  'a  dispositions  in  detail.  His  First  Division, 
commanded  by  Devens,  comprised  two  brigades,  an  unattached  com- 
pany of  the  8  N,  Y.,  and  one  battery  of  six  gtms.  The  1st  brigade  (von 
Gilsa's)  numbers  four  regiments,  the  2d  (McLean's)  numbers  hve. 
Von  Gilsa's  brigade  was  on  the  right  with  two  regiments,  and  two  com- 
panies of  another  regiment,  thrown  back  at  right  angles  to  the  Pike, 
the  men  standing  about  three  feet  apart,  or  one  to  every  five  feet,  and 
covered  only  by  a  slashing  of  small  trees  and  bushes.  In  the  angle  on 
the  road  two  guns  were  posted  to  enfilade  the  road,  which  here  passed 
through  dense  wood.  About  1000  yards  out  on  the  Turnpike  was  a 
picket  formed  of  two  bodies  of  sharpshooters,  each  of  about  the  strength 
of  a  company,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Turnpike,— the  whole  without 
support.  On  the  left  of  the  1st  brigade  was  the  2d,  with  three  regiments 
in  the  front  line  and  two,  the  75  0.  and  25  0.,  in  support;  the  former 
regiment  was  well  in  rear  of  the  2d  brigade,  with  instructions  to  act  as 
reserve  for  the  1st  brigade,  if  necessary.*  On  the  left  of  the  First  Divi- 
eion,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  two  guns  already  mentioned,  were  the 
other  four  guns  of  the  battery  trained  on  the  Plank  Road.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Taylor  House,  division  headquarters,  was  the  flag  and 
torch  station  commanicating  with  Howard's  headquarters  at  Dowdall's 
Tavern.  Next  to  the  First  Division  was  the  Third,  commanded  by 
Schnrz.  It  had  the  same  organization  as  Devens'.  The  1st  brigade 
(five  regiments)  was  in  line  connecting  with  Devens'  left,  with  two 
regiments  (82  III.,  157  N.  Y.)  in  second  line.  Of  the  other  brigade  (four 
regiments)  one  regiment  (119  N,  Y.)  was  in  line  somewhat  in  advance 
of  the  other  regiments;  one  (75  Pa.)  was  on  picket,  and  two  (26  Wise, 
58  N.  Y.)  were  on  a  road  leading  to  Ely's  Ford  facing  west,  and  covered, 
like  von  Gilsa's  brigade,  with  slight  abatis.  An  unattached  regiment 
of  this  division  (82  0.)  stood  in  rear  and  to  the  left  of  these  two  regi- 


Bevin,  ib.,  p.  781;  Martin,  ib.,  p.  786; 
Haey,  ib.,  p.  784,  and  Charge  of  the  8  Pa. 
at  ChancethrsvilU,  p.  12;  The  Battle  of 


Chancelloraville,  by  A.  C.  Hamlin,  p.  51; 
andfi.  and  L.,  Ill,*  183-185. 

I  Trials  and  Triumphs,  by  Hartwell  Oa- 
bom,  p.  64. 


FEDERAL  RECONNAISSANCES 

Turnpike  Road  was  at  the  same  time  the  only  line  of  communication  we 
had  between  the  different  parts  of  our  front."  ^  M 

The  danger  gathering  about  the  Federal  right  flank  should  have  been 
well  known  to  Howard  and  to  Hooker.  Captain  Castle,  from  his  signal 
station  on  Howard's  right,  sighted  the  enemy's  column,  and  reported 
the  fact  to  Howard.  He  stated  subsequently  that  his  information  was 
not  credited,  and  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  it.*  Between  11  and  12 
o'clock  there  had  been  skirmishing  along  the  line  of  McLean's  brigade 
(rii)  ^^^^^*i  t>y  aggressions  of  Confederate  cavalry.  The  pickets  of 
Devens'  division  (3^}  brought  in  two  men  who  stated  that  they  had  been 
sent  out  from  another  portion  of  the  line  as  scouts,  and  that  the  enemy 
was  moving  in  great  force  upon  the  Federal  right  flank.  They  were 
immediately  sent  to  corps  headquarters,  under  charge  of  a  trusty 
sergeant,  with  orders  that,  after  reporting  to  General  Howard,  they 
should  at  once  proceed  to  the  headquarters  of  the  major-general  com- 
manding the  army.^ 

Several  reconnaissances,  made  by  a  small  body  of  cavalry  piaffed  at 
Devens'  disposal,  discovered  early  in  the  afternoon  bodies  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  moving  upon  his  right.  Tn  one  case  the  party  was 
fired  on,  and  the  fact  was  irmnediately  reported  by  its  commanding 
officer  to  the  corps  commander.^  General  Schiramelfennig,  command- 
ing Schurz's  1st  brigade,  made  several  reconnaissances  in  his  front  and 
in  front  of  General  Devens'  division,  especially  on  the  Plank  Road  and 
through  the  wooded  country  south  of  it.  These  reconnaissances  made 
with  infantry,  in  bodies  not  larger  than  a  regiment,  were  necessarilj^ 
confined  to  a  narrow  zone,  but  they  brought  the  fact  to  light  that  there 
were  hostile  skirmishers  at  a  distance  of  from  IVo  to  2  miles  in  con- 
siderable number.  The  enemy's  column  which  liad  been  observed 
marching  westward  had  disappeared,  but  reports  from  Hooker's  head- 
(fuarters  indicated  that  it  was  harassed  by  Sickles  in  flank  and  rear. 
Sickles'  artillery,  too,  was  heard,  but  not  for  long,  and  when  it  ceased 
it  seemed  to  Schurz  and  others  that  Sickles'  o]*eration  had  been  checked 
or  given  up.  But  Devens  and  Howard  continued  to  believe  that  it  was 
progressing  successfully.  Devens  was  lying  down  resting  at  the  Tay- 
lor House.  About  1  o'clock,  and  again  about  2,  Colonel  Lee,  command- 
ing the  55  O.  of  Devens'  2d  brigade,  came  to  his  headquarters  with  a 
messenger  from  the  picket  line,  who  reported  that  the  enemy  was  mov- 
ing with  infantry  and  artillery  across  the  front  of  the  division  to  its 
right  flank.    Devens  said  that  he  had  no  information  to  that  effect  from 


^  McClure'B  MagasinCj  June,  1907,  p.  164, 

*  W.  R.,  39,  p.  231;  Ilistortf  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potonmc,  hy  J.  H.  Stiiie,  p.  350. 

»  W.  R.,  39,  p.  958. 

*  Deveiis'  report,  ib.,  39,  p.  633.     There 


aeenij*  to  be  nu  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
two  nivii  sent  hy  Devens  to  eori>s  and 
army  headqnarteiN  saw  both  Howard  and 
Hooker 
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Barlow's  brigade,  accompanied  by  the  corps  commander,  had  gone  out 
to  fall  upon  his  rear.^ 

As  Jackson's  column  proceeded  across  the  Orange  Plank  Road  Pax- 
ton's  (Stonewall)  brigade (^—j|)  and  Moody's  and  Parker's  batteries  of 
Alexander's  battalion  (^)  were  detached  from  it  and  posted  at  Hiek- 
inaii's  imder  tlie  tonuiiand  of  Fitzhu!!;li  Lee  to  support  the  two  squad- 
rons of  cavalry  at  Burton  in  covering  the  marching  columns.  With  the 
exception  of  these  two  squadrons  and  the  2  Va.,  still  at  the  head  of 
Jackson's  column,  the  brigade  of  cavalry  was  scattered  along  the  line 
of  march  as  flank  guards. 

By  2:30  p.m.  Jackson's  leading  regiment  of  infantry,  the  5  Ala.,  had 
reached  the  Turnpike,  followed  it  eastward  to  the  vicinity  of  Luckett, 
and  proceeded  to  form  for  attack  about  6  miles  from  its  starting-point 
in  the  morning,  having  marched  about  12  miles. 

Hooker  had  quite  recovered  from  his  apprehension  of  the  morning, 
and  was  bent  upon  following  the  retreating  enemy.  The  following  cir- 
cular letter  was  sent  to  the  corps  commanders : 


Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
May  2,  2:30  p.m.,  1863. 

Oeneral: 

The  Major-Gen.  Com'g  desires  that  you  replenish  your  supplies  of  forage, 
provisions,  and  ammunition  to  be  ready  to  atari  at  an  early  hour  to-morrow. 

Your  obdt.  servant, 

J.  H.  Van  Alen, 

Brig.  Genl.  &  A.  D.  C.^ 


'  These  parlicuSars  are  deduced  from 
statements  some  of  which  do  not  quite 
agree.  See  The  Battle  of  ChancellorsvUle, 
by  A.  C.  Hamlin»  Chapter  VI,  and  notes  7 
and  8,  pp.  143,  144;  also  Schura's  report, 
IF.  E,,  39,  p.  654. 

An  eminent  authority  says:  "It  is  pass- 
ing strange  that  in  spite  of  incessant  re- 
ports of  Jackson's  advance,  and  the  fact 
that  two  deserters  came  in  about  2  p.m.  and 
were  sent  to  GenRra!  Howard's  headquar- 
ters, who  confirmed  the  reports  of  our 
scouts,  and  gave  all  details  of  the  raove- 
ment,  Howard  nevertheless  left  his  com- 
mand at  4  p.m.  to  accompany  Barlow*s  bri- 
gade. Nor  did  he  keep  Hooker  informed 
of  the  reports  received.  Oeneral  Howard 
speaks  in  the  National  Tribune  of  the  pick- 
ets he  threw  out,  but  in  every  case  they 
seem  to  have  been  sent  out  by  his  subordi- 
nates without  his  knowledge;  in  other 
words,  all  knowledge  of  Jackson's  move- 
ments was  obtained  by  independent  scouts. 


Wlven  they  reported  to  Howard,  it  would 
seem  from  regimental  histories  that  he 
wholly  disapproved  of  these  expeditions. 
He  said  that  he  'commanded  the  corps,  and 
his  subordinates  were  usurping  his  func- 
tions'"  (Doubleday),  See  also  The  25 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  by  E,  C.  Culp, 
p,  63. 

Howard's  purpose  in  accompanying  Bar- 
low was  "to  examine  the  ground  l>etween 
his  left  and  Sickles,  thinking  that  if  the 
battle  became  general  in  that  quarter  he 
might  have  to  move  his  entire  corps  to  the 
support  of  Sickles,"  Having  attained  this 
purpose,  he  returned  at  a  gallop  to  his 
headquarters  at  Dowdall's  Tavern  (Captain 
Hart  well  Osbom,  Military  Order  Loyal 
Legion,  Command-ertf  of  JlUnoia,  IV). 

*  I  am  indebted  for  this  doonment  to 
Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  A.  Bruce, 
author  of  The  20th  Regiment  Mass.  Vol 
Infantry. 
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THE  CAJVIPAIGN  OF  CHANCELLORSVILLE 


As  this  message  was  goiDg  out  Jackson  arrived  at  Luckett's  and  sent 
the  following  dispatch  to  Lee : 

Near  3  p.m.,  May  2,  1863. 
General: 

The  enemy  has  made  a  stand  at  Chancellors  [Dowdall's  Tavern],  which  is 
about  2  miles  from  Chancellorsville.    I  hope  as  soon  as  practicable  to  attack. 
I  trust  that  an  ever-kind  Providence  will  bless  us  with  great  success. 

BeiBpectfully, 

T,  J,  Jackson, 

Lt.  Gen. 

P.S.    The  leading  division  is  up,  and  the  next  two  appear  to  be  well  closed. 

T.  J.  J. ' 


r 


The  wording  of  this  dispatch  can  hardly  be  explained  without  the  as- 
sumption of  former  dispatches  sent  back  by  Jackson  to  E.  E.  Lee, 
representing  the  Federals  as  falling  back.  It  seems  to  confirm  the  inti- 
mation given  In  the  preceding  chapter  that  Jackson  believed  the  Federal 
right  flank  to  lie  somewhere  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Orange  Plank 
Road  and  the  Brock  Road. 

About  4  p.m.  the  Confederate  videttes  showed  themselves  to  von 
Gilsa's  ]>icket,  and  were  fired  on  by  the  latter.  This  occurrence,  which 
was  signaled  to  Howard's  headquarters,  brought  on  a  brief  skirmish  in 
which  the  two  guns  with  von  Gilsa's  brigade  participated  by  firing  their 
two  charges  without  orders.*    Howard  had  no  suspicion  of  danger. 

The  following  message  went  to  Butterfield  at  4: 10  p.m.: 

The  Major-Gene ral  commanding  directs  that  General  Sedgwick  cross  the  river 
as  soon  as  indications  will  permit ;  capture  Fredericksburg  with  everything  in  it, 
and  vigorously  pursue  the  enemy.  We  know  that  the  enemy  is  fleeing,  trying  to 
save  his  trains.    Two  of  Sickles'  divisions  are  among  them. 

Again  he  does  not  say  in  what  direction  the  enemy  is  to  be  pursued, 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  by  pursuing  the  enemy  he  means  march- 
ing on  Hanover  Junction,  or  Richmond.  It  would  appear  that  he  did 
not  himself  believe  everything  that  he  said  in  this  dispatch,  but  felt 
justified  in  sendmg  it  as  a  means  of  hastening  Sedgwick's  movements. 
He  could  not  have  known  that  Sickles  was  among  the  enemy's  trains, 
as  Sickles  never  was  among  them.  But  he  probably  believed  that  the 
movement  observed  and  reported  by  Sickles  indicated  the  retreat  of  a 
portion  of  Lee's  army,  and  hoped  that  by  the  time  his  dispatch  would 
reach  Sedgwick  the  retreat  would  be  converted  into  a  rout.^    At  this 


iDabney's  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  679;  B. 
and  L.,  Hi,  206. 

*  These  particuJars  are  also  deduced 
from    conflicting   statements.     8«e    report 


of  Sii^nal  Officer,  "R^.  R.,  39,  p.  231;  re- 
ports of  Generals  Devens  and  Schurz,  Qt., 
pp.  634,  664. 

'Referring  to  a  report  from  Sickles  on 
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time  ** there  was  a  general  feeling  in  the  army  that  Lee's  army  was 
running  away."*  Late  in  the  afternoon,  probably  about  4: 20,  a  party 
of  cavalry  went  out  on  the  Pike,  but  soon  returned,  and  the  captain  in 
command  reported  to  Devens  at  the  Taylor  House  that  he  could  go  but 
*'a  little  ways/*  as  he  met  a  large  body  of  infantry.  Devens  replied 
impatiently :  *  *  I  wish  I  could  get  some  one  who  could  make  a  reconnais- 
sance for  me."  The  captain  replied:  ''General,  I  can  go  further,  but  I 
can  not  promise  to  return. ' '    The  cavalry  was  ordered  to  bivouac.^ 

Jackson  formed  his  available  force  in  three  lines  perpendicular  to  the 
Turnpike  and  extending  about  a  mile  on  each  side  of  it.  In  the  first 
line  he  deployed  the  Second  Division,  except  Ramseur's  brigade  (2^), 
which  was  to  form  in  the  second  line.  He  gave  Colquitt  (.r^)  the  right, 
IversoD  (^)  the  lef  t,^  Doles  (g^)  the  right  center,  and  0  'Neal  (^)  the 
left  center.  This  line  was  covered  with  sharpshooters  deployed  as  skir- 
mishers about  400  yards  to  the  front,  and  charged  with  preventing 
commimication  with  the  enemy,*  The  second  line  was  formed  of  the 
Fourth  Division  ( Trimble  *s  command  by  Colston),  except  Pax  ton  ^s 
(Ist)  brigade,  which  had  been  detached,  and  Nicholls*  (4th),*  which 
formed  by  mistake  in  the  third  Une.  To  the  right  of  the  second  line 
Bamaeur's  brigade  QtVi)  ^^^  formed  in  support  of  Colquitt's  (f^j), 
overlapping  it  by  the  front  of  one  regiment."  To  the  left  of  the  first  and 
second  lines  the  23  N.  Ca.  of  Iverson's  brigade  {^)  was  formed  as 
flankers  in  column  of  route,  with  skirmishers  on  its  left. 


which  the  dispatch  was  baaed,  he  testified 
a  year  later  before  the  Cominittee  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  War:  "At  the  time  this 
news  [that  the  enemy  was  retreating]  was 
received  by  me,  I  was  of  the  impreasion 
that  the  general  was  mlBtaken,  but  never- 
thelees  felt  that  no  harm  could  follow  from 
its  tranemission  to  General  Sedgwick." 

*  Warren's  testimony,  Rep.  of  Com,,  TV, 
45. 

*  The  Battle  of  Chancellor $ville,  by  A.  C. 
Hamlin,  pp.  60,  145.  The  cavalry  is  called 
a  squadron,  and  a  few  lines  further  on  is 
referred  to  as  a  squad  (p.  60).  It  was 
probably  a  small  company. 

'  Iverson  had  left  his  skirmiBhere,  say 
one  regiment,  behind  when  be  started  on 
the  march  in  the  morning,  and  was  not  re- 
joined bv  them  until  late  at  night  [W.  ii., 
3«,  p.  984). 

*  "Jackson's  orders  were  carried  out  so 
accurately  by  these  men  [on  the  skirmish 
line]  that  although  over  ten  thousand  men 
rested  on  their  arms  for  two  hours  or  more 
within  a  mile  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
not  a  man  deserted  or  escaped  to  give  warn- 


ing of  the  coming  stoim"  (The  Battle  of 
ChancellorsviUe,  by  A.  C  Hamlin,  p.  16). 

*  The  distance  of  the  second  line  from 
the  first  is  given  by  Colston,  commanding 
the  second  line,  as  about  200  yards;  Colo- 
nel H.  A.  Brown,  commanding  a  regiment 
in  Colston's  brigade  (^fi),  and  Brigadier- 
General  Ramseur,  commanding  the  brigade 
on  the  right  of  Colston's  division,  give  it 
as  about  100  yards  (W.  R.,  39,  pp.  1004, 
1032,  995). 

Hamlin  in  his  Battle  of  Chancelloraville 
(p.  16)  gives  it  as  about  100  paces.  Hotch- 
kisB  and  Allan  give  it  as  200  yards  (Chan- 
cellorsville,  by  H.  and  A.,  p,  47).  It  waa 
probably  about  150  yards. 

*  The  distance  of  this  brigade  in  rear  of 
the  first  line  is  given  by  its  commander, 
General  Ramseurr  as  about  100  yards.  Ac- 
cording to  Rodes,  commanding  the  first 
line,  BamBenr*8  brigade  was  formed  about 
100  yards  from  the  first  line  and  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  second.  It  may  be  assumed 
to  be  in  the  second  line  or  about  160  yards 
in  rear  of  the  first. 
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MAY  2  (continued)    .    .   .    JAOKBON's  ATTACK.     SICKLES '  NIGHT  ATTACK 


AT  5  o'clock  Jackson  inquired  of  Kodes  at  the  Luckett  Farm:  '*Are 
J\  you  ready!'*  '*Yes/'  Rodes  replied,  and  nodded  to  Major  Black- 
ford, commanding  his  sharpshooters,  or  line  of  skirmishers.  The  mass 
in  rear  of  the  skirmishers  was  soon  in  motion,  the  center  following  the 
Tnmpike;  but  on  account  of  the  command  not  being  promptly  trans- 
mitted to  the  skirmishers  on  the  left,  these  failed  to  advance,  and  the 
first  line,  coming  up  on  them,  caused  some  confusion.  This  necessitated 
a  general  halt  to  straighten  out  the  lines  and  allow  the  skirmishers  to 
gain  their  distance  to  the  f ront.^  About  5 :  15  the  lines  moved  silently 
forward  again,  and  buried  themselves  in  the  depth  of  the  forest ;  in  a 
moment— 80  close  had  they  been  to  the  enemy— their  skirmishers  were 
engaged  by  the  sharpshooters  of  the  XI  Corps  on  the  Turnpike.  Silence 
and  secrecy  were  now  discarded-  For  a  mile  on  either  side  of  the  Tui"n- 
pike  the  bugles  rang  out  clear  and  loud  in  the  evening  air,  and  a  mighty 
roar  of  human  voices  shook  the  forest,  starting  the  deer  and  other  ani- 
mals from  their  lairs.  As  swiftly  as  the  dense  brushwood  would  permit, 
the  first  line  pushed  forward,  followed  by  the  second  and  third.  The 
men  had  their  clothing  almost  torn  from  their  bodies,  but  still  the  lines 
swept  on  in  tolerable  order  and  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  Federal 
picket  fell  rapidly  back,  firing  and  giving  the  alarm  to  the  forces  in 
rear.  The  two  pieces  of  Stuart's  artillery  in  the  first  line  galloped  well 
out  to  the  front  and  fired  two  shots  which  went  whizzing  down  the  Pike 
and  finally  struck  the  ground  in  front  of  the  Taylor  House.  The  guns 
that  had  fired  were  then  passed  by  others  ready  to  fire.  Breathed,  com- 
manding the  artillery  at  the  front,  was  directed  to  advance  with  the 
infantry,  * 'keeping  a  few  yards  in  rear  of  the  line  of  skirmishers." 


*  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  hour  when 
Jackson  advanced  to  the  attack.  Rodes 
gives  it  as  5 :  15,  Colston  as  "6  o'clock  pre- 
ciflely,"  Hill  as  "about  6  p.m."  (TF.  R.,  39, 
pp.  941,  1004,  885).  Colonel  Vandeventer, 
commanding  Jonea*  brigade  (t\i)t  grivea  it 
as  4  p.m.  The  other  brigade  commandeni 
of  Jackson's  corps  who  make  any  mention 


of  it  give  it  as  5  or  5:30.  Hotehkisa  and 
Allan  say,  "Just  before  6  o*clock."  Cap- 
tain Poland^  chief  of  staflF  of  the  Federal 
in  Corps,  gives  it  as  about  3  p.m.,  and 
Colonel  Brooke,  commanding  Hancock's 
4th  brigade,  as  about  4  p.m.  A.  C.  Hamliji 
gives  it  as  about  5  p.m.  (Battle  of  Chan- 
cellonviilef  p.  65). 
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This  he  coold  not  do,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  road  and  its 
ohstmction  by  fallen  trees  and  other  obstacles.  He  was  able,  however, 
to  keep  op  an  almost  continual  fire  from  one  or  two  guns.*  Howard's 
troops  with  ** stacked  arms"  were  preparing  their  evening  meal  and 
making  themselves  comfortable  for  the  night.  They  had  time,  however, 
to  seize  their  guns,  take  their  places  in  ranks,  and  occupy  the  positions 
assigned  them.'  Colonel  Lee,  commanding  the  55  O.,  mounted  his  horse 
and  galloped  to  the  right,  where  he  found  von  Gilsa  ready  to  receive  the 
attack,  but  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  Jackson's  front  He  rode  thence 
to  the  Taylor  House  and  found  Deveus  mounted  and  uncertain  as  to 
what  to  do;  and  there  was  no  one  to  tell  him,  his  corps  commander  hav- 
ing just  left  Barlow's  brigade,  about  2  miles  away,  to  return  to  the 
corps.  Lee  asked  permission  to  change  front  with  his  regiment.  **Not 
yet,"  was  the  reply,  and  he  galloped  to  the  right  of  his  regiment,  where 
he  found  it  raked  by  the  fire  of  the  artOlery  and  infantry  coming  down 
the  Pike.  The  two  regiments  of  von  Gilsa  in  the  road,  exposed  to  the 
same  fire,  began  to  break.  Lee  again  rode  at  the  top  of  his  speed  to 
Devens,  and  asked  permission  to  change  front.  After  some  time  he 
was  dismiKse<l  with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  The  enemy  marched  steadily 
on,  and  Doles'  brigade  (j^J  encountered  von  Gilsa 's.  The  front  which 
the  latter  presente^l  facing  the  enemy  was  something  of  a  surprise  to 
him.  From  the  Burton  hilltop  Jackson  had  observed  Schurz's  and  von 
Steinwehr's  divisions  and  part  of  Devens',  but  had  not  seen  von  Gilsa 's 
little  brigade,  hidden  by  the  trees,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Federal 
line.'  Two  of  Doles'  regiments  were  detached :  one  by  the  right,  against 
the  two  regiments  parallel  to  the  Turnpike;  one  by  the  left,  against  and 
around  the  outer  flank  of  the  face  perpendicular  to  it.  The  other  two 
regiments  assailed  the  latter  in  front  (Sketch  2).  Von  Gilsa 's  two 
pieces  of  artillery  fired  several  times,  and  seeing  that  resistance  was 
useless,  tried  to  limber  up  and  retreat.  But  before  they  could  do  so  the 
horses  were  shot  down  and  the  pieces  captured.  The  two  regiments 
facing  south,  exposed  to  a  withering  fire  in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  broke 
up  without  firing  a  shot.  About  half  of  them  formed  in  rear  of  the  two 
regiments  facing  down  the  Pike.  The  joint  force  of  about  three  regi- 
ments stood  its  ground  long  enough  to  fire  three  rounds  and  went  to 
pieces.  Having  run  about  400  yards,  they  came  upon  the  75  O.,  which 
had  changed  front  and  moved  up  to  von  Gilsa 's  assistance.  A  few  at- 
tached themselves  to  this  regiment,  which  now  confronted  two  brigades 
of  the  enemy  and  Stuart's  two  guns  on  the  Pike,  the  latter  playing 
upon  it  with  canister.  For  ten  minutes  this  single  regiment  with  its 
few  rallied  supports  attempted  to  breast  the  fiery  tide.  Its  colonel  was 
killed,  its  adjutant  wounded,  and  150  of  its  rank  and  file  struck  down. 

»  W.  B.,  39,  p.  1050.  *  J.  Watts  de  Peyster,  A.  C.  Hamlin. 

•  A.  C-  HaDilin  in  Stories  of  Our  Soldiers,  collected  by  the  Boston  Joumai,  pp.  34,  38. 
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The  survivors  retreated  to  a  new  line  formed  by  the  25,  55,  and  107  O., 
supported  by  the  17  Conn.j  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Taylor  House.  This 
position  was  soon  enveloped  by  three  brigades  of  the  enemy  and  sub- 
jected to  a  rapid  fire  of  canister  at  short  range. 

Howard  had  got  hack  to  his  headquarters  before  a  sound  or  other 
indication  of  the  conflict  had  reached  it.  "There  was  no  news  for  me/' 
he  says,  ''except  what  the  scouts  brought,  and  what  General  Devens 
hfid  frequently  reported,  that  Lee's  columns  had  been  crossing  the 
Plank  Road  obliquely,  between  2  and  3  miles  ahead,  and  apparently 
aiming  toward  Orange  Oourt-House.  Had  I  then  been  familiar  with 
the  routes  as  T  am  now,  I  should  have  distrusted  the  conclusion.  .  .  .  It 
was  already  6  o'clock.  Hearing  the  sound  of  a  skirmish  toward  Devens' 
position,  I  mounted  with  my  staff  and  rode  toward  a  high  ridge.'" 

There  on  the  Taylor  height  he  saw  the  startled  game  scampering 
and  scurrying  across  the  fields,  and  then  his  disordered  and  disheart- 
ened men  with  their  shooting  and  yelling  pursuers,  who,  on  every  side, 
came  swarming  out  of  the  thickets  which  Howard  had  pronounced  to 
be  impenetrable.  *'It  was  a  terrible  gale.  The  rush,  the  rattle,  the 
quick  lightning  from  a  hundred  points  at  once;  the  roar  redoubled  by 
echoes  through  the  forest ;  the  panic,  the  dead  and  dying  in  sight,  and 
the  wounded  straggling  along;  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  brave  and 
patriotic  to  stay  the  angry  storm.  "^  The  hapless  commander  exerted 
himself  bravely  to  check  these  disastrous  consequences  of  his  own 
neglect  and  disregard  of  orders.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dickinson  of 
Hooker's  staff  urged  him  to  direct  a  fire  upon  the  fleeing  mass,  but  he 
replied :  **I  will  never  fire  on  my  own  men."  Putting  away  his  revolver, 
he  took  up  a  national  color  and  held  it  against  his  heart  with  the  stump 
of  his  lost  arm.  Captain  Dessauer,  another  staff  officer,  fell  by  his  side. 
His  own  horse  reared  and  fell  with  him,  but  without  doing  him  any 
serious  injury.  After  a  hopeless  struggle  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the 
fragments  of  his  line  retreated  rapidly  and  tumultuously  toward  the 
Wilderness  Church.  Devens*  four  pieces  of  artillery  lately  at  the 
Taylor  House  were  taken  in  flank  and  rear,  and  before  they  could  get 
away,  were  all  captured.  They  had  not  fired  a  shot  Von  Stein wehr,  as 
he  returned  from  the  Furnace,  dropped  behind  Howard,  and  at  0.10  p.m. 
was  still  on  his  way  to  the  corps,  but  he  knew  from  the  sound  of  the 
firing  that  the  corps  was  attacked.  Schurz  had  given  way  before  Jack- 
son's left  wing,  and  was  falling  back  on  the  woods  in  rear  of  Hawkins' 
Farm.  The  reserve  artillery  was  waiting  for  its  front  to  be  cleared  to 
open  fire.  In  about  one  hour  Jackson  had  wrecked  Devens'  division 
and  gained  possession  of  the  first  point  of  vantage,  the  elevation  on 
which  stood  Taylor's  Farm,  and  of  Howard's  second  line  of  defence. 
Hawkins'  Farm. 

>  Autobioffraphy  of  Gen.  0.  O.  Howard,  I,  368,  370.  *  lb. 
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Grandy^s  battery  (y^),  which  had  too  short  a  range  for  use  in  McLaws* 
position^  was  brought  over  to  the  Plank  Road.  From  there  it  was  sent 
off  by  Lee  to  the  artillery  depot  at  Chesterfield,  its  horses  being  unfit 
for  service.* 

All  this  time  Sickles  at  the  Furnace  did  not  hear  a  sound  of  the  grand 
attack  on  the  right,  nor  did  a  single  fugitive  or  assailant  show  himself 
to  him.  About  5  i>.m.  Caj>tain  Comstock,  Hooker's  chief  of  engineers, 
and  General  Warren,  his  chief  of  topographical  engineers,  started  out 
together  from  army  headtjuarters  **to  examine  the  line."  They  had 
got  to  the  vicinity  of  Hazel  Grove,  when  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  began 
on  the  right,  and  caused  them  to  hasten  in  that  direction.^  Meeting 
fugitives  of  the  XI  Corps,  Warren  sent  his  aide  to  inform  Pleasonton 
and  Sickles  of  the  rout  of  the  XI  Corps  and  then  turned  back  toward 
Fairview.    Comstock  started  to  report  to  Hooker. 

About  5:30  the  head  of  l^eynolds'  corps  (j-^),  coming  up  from  below 
Fredericksburg,  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  United  States  Ford, 
stacked  anus  near  it,  and  proceeded  to  rest  and  refresh  itself.^  The 
Second  and  Third  Divisions  were  approaching  the  ford,  followed  at  a 
distance  of  several  miles  by  the  First  Division. 

Lowe,  the  Federal  aeronaut,  having  observed  the  depletion  of  the 
lines  of  Fredericksburg,  already  related,  wrote  to  Butterfield  at 
5 :  30  p.m. : 

Nearly  all  the  enemy's  force  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  opposite  side.  I 
can  only  see  a  small  force  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  earthworks. 

I  can  not  at  this  time  get  a  sufficient  elevation  to  tell  what  road  they  take,  but 
should  judge,  by  tlie  appearance  of  army  wagons  moving  toward  Chancellors- 
ville  road,  that  the  troops  are  moving  that  way  also. 

6:10  to  6:30  p.m.  (Map  19) 

Jackson's  next  important  objective  was  Dowdall's  Tavern.  Between 
him  and  this  point  Sehurz's  division  and  the  fragments  of  Devens',  to- 
gether with  the  brigade  and  batter>^  of  von  Steinwehr*s  division,  formed 
a  line  of  defence  extending  from  Wilderness  Church  southward  and 
eastward  around  DowdalPs  Tavern  and  northward  along  the  edge  of 
the  wood  facing  Hawkins*  Farm.  These  forces  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  5000  men,  about  3000  of  whom  were  facing  westward. 
One  of  the  corps  batteries,  some  distance  in  rear,  threw  its  shot  over 
the  heads  of  the  infantry  at  the  masses  of  the  enemy  about  Hawkins' 
Farm.  Again  the  Confederate  ranks  resounded  with  the  command  and 
signal  to  advance.  As  they  approached  Schurz's  position  and  felt  its 
strength,  Eodes  called  upon  Colonel  Warren,  commanding  a  brigade 
in  his  rear,  to  support  him.    The  troops  of  the  second  line  had  pressed 


* 


»  W.  B.,  39,  p.  884. 


*  Rep,  of  Com.,  IV,  45. 


•  W.  JR.,  39,  p.  279. 
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on  so  ardently  that  they  were  already  within  a  few  steps  of  the  first  and 
in  some  places  mixed  up  with  them.  Warren's  and  Jones'  brigades 
pushed  on  with,  and  through,  the  first  line.  After  a  contest  of  about 
twenty  minutes,  or  about  6:30  p.m.,  Jackson's  exultant  battalions 
planted  their  colors  on  Schurz's  second  position  (Map  19).  Colquitt 
on  receipt  of  Ramseur's  message  put  his  command  in  march  toward 
the  sound  of  the  firing.  He  was  followed  by  Kamseur,  Paxton,  and 
Stuart.  These  troops  were  too  far  behind  to  overtake  those  engaged, 
and  oould  do  no  more  than  occupy  the  conquered  positions. 

About  6:  10  p.m.,  when  Jackson  took  Schurz's  second  position,  Birney 
cleared  the  railroad  cut  of  the  enemy.  Sickles  still  knew  nothing  of  the 
conflict  on  the  Federal  right.  The  moment  seemed  to  him  opportune  for 
Pleasonton  to  pursue.  He  was  about  to  send  a  staff  officer  to  bring  up  his 
brigade  when  an  aide-de-camp  from  General  Howard  rode  up,  aud  re- 
ported that  the  XT  Corps  had  yielded  the  right  flank  of  the  army  to  the 
enemy,  who  was  advancing  rapidly,  and  indeed  was  already  in  Sickles* 
rear.  He  did  not  credit  this  statement  until  the  aide-de-camp  sent  by 
General  Warren  shortly  afterward  confirmed  it,  and  asked,  in  the  name 
of  General  Howard,  for  a  regiment  of  cavalry  to  check  the  movement. 
He  sent  staff  ofBcers  to  recall  Birney  and  Whipple,  and  directed 
Pleasonton  to  comply  with  Howard's  request.  Pleasonton  ordered 
Huey  to  report  with  his  regiment  to  Howard.  At  6:30  p.m.  Huey  was 
on  his  way  to  his  regiment 

While  Jackson  was  rolling  up  and  crushing  the  Federal  right,  Hooker 
with  his  two  aides,  Candler  and  Russell,  sat  on  the  veranda  of  the 
Chancellor  House,  enjoying  the  summer  evening.  Now  and  then  a  shot 
came  from  the  south  and  east,  where  Lee  was  keeping  up  a  show  of 
force,  but  nothing  occurred  to  give  them  anxiety.  Not  a  sound  of  the 
fighting  at  the  Taylor  Farm  or  even  at  the  Wilderness  Church  had 
reached  them.  Not  an  officer  from  the  forces  attacked  had  come  to 
them  for  aid,  or  to  warn  them  of  the  impending  danger,  and  so  the 
hours  passed  until  between  6:15  and  6:30  (about  the  time  when  War- 
ren's aide-de-camp  reported  to  Sickles),  when  the  sound  of  distant 
cannonading  came  to  their  ears,  which  they  attributed  to  the  move- 
ments of  Birney 's  force.  In  Hancock's  line  it  was  thought  that  Stone- 
man's  cavalry  or  some  other  Federal  force  had  come  up  in  the  raar  of 
a  body  of  the  enemy  and  was  driving  it  toward  the  Federal  lines.  The 
shells,  which  came  sailing  through  the  air  toward  Chancellorsville  from 
the  northwest,  were  thought  to  be  fired  by  pursuing  Federals.  Hooker 
and  his  staff  were  listening  attentively  and  speculating  as  to  the  result 
of  Sickles'  operations,  wlien  Captain  Russell  stepped  out  in  front,  and 
turned  his  glass,  with  some  trepidation,  it  would  seem,  in  the  direction 
of  DowdalPs  Tavern.  A  moment  later  he  shouted  to  General  Hooker: 
**My  God,  here  they  come!"  meaning  Birney 's  men.    Hooker  and  his 
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knapsacks^  overcoats,  and  blankets  behind,  and  put  in  position  to  sup- 
port Carroll 's  (or)*  ^  portion  of  it  was  placed  across  the  road  to 
Chancel lorsville  to  check  the  retreat  of  the  XI  Corps,  which  it  did  "by 
arresting  their  flight,  formini^  them  into  companies,  and  sending  them 
to  the  rear,  * '  ^ 

As  tliese  changes  were  taking  place  and  the  main  body  of  the  I  Corps 
was  crossing  the  river  at  United  States  Ford  and  going  into  camp, 
General  Reynolds,  who  preceded  the  corps,  leaving  Doobleday  in  com- 
mand, reported  to  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville  about  6:30.  Here  a 
military  band  was  playing  the  national  airs  as  a  means  of  checking  the 
disorder  and  encouraging  the  troops.  The  roads  were  crowded  with 
panic-stricken  men  flying  in  one  direction  and  reserves  advancing  in 
another.^  Had  he  arrived  a  little  earlier  he  would  have  been  told  to 
bivouac  with  lin^  two  leading  divisions  to-night  near  United  States 
Ford,  and  proceed  in  the  morning  to  take  position  on  Howard's  right. 
He  was  directed  instead  to  place  his  available  troops  on  the  "grotmd 
vacated  by  a  portion  of  the  XI  Corps."  ^  Captain  Candler  and  Captain 
Paine  of  Hooker's  staff  were  sent  to  Doubleday  with  orders  for  him  to 
march  rapidly  to  the  front.    Reynolds  proceeded  to  join  his  corps. 

6:30  to  7:10  p.m.  (Map  20) 

Schurz  fell  back  upon  Buschbeck's  line.  The  two  reserve  batteries 
not  yet  engaged  came  into  action— one  on  the  left  of  Schurz 's  battery, 
south  of  the  Plank  Koad;  one  in  Buschbeck's  rifle-pit,  north  of  the 
Plank  Eoad;  and  the  corps  battery  previously  in  action  ceased  firing 
on  account  of  the  exhaustion  of  its  ammunition.  About  this  time  the 
corps  artillery  was  all  ordered  to  withdraw  to  Chancellorsville. 
Schurz 's  and  von  Steinwehr's  batteries  fell  back  to  the  Buschbeck  line, 
the  former  having  lost  one  piece  and  the  latter  two  pieces,  making  a 
total  Ices  for  the  corps  of  nine  pieces,  or  25  per  cent,  of  its  artillery. 
Captain  Dilger,  commanding  Schurz  *s  battery,  put  one  gun  in  the  Plank 
Road;  this  being  all  the  artillery  that  he  could  use,  he  sent  his  four 
remaining  pieces  to  the  rear  under  charge  of  a  lieutenant,  with  orders 
to  report  to  the  first  artillery  officer  he  should  meet.  Captain  Wied- 
rieh,  commanding  von  Stein wehr's  battery,  took  his  four  pieces  back  to 
near  Chandler's  and  proceeded  to  refit  it.*  The  infantry  on  Busch- 
beck's line  now  consisted  of  Bnschbeck's  brigade  of  four  regiments, 
two  regiments  and  two  companies  of  Schurz 's  first  brigade,  three  regi- 


volunteered  to  remain  through  the  fight,  had 
b«en  on  special  duty  as  guard  to  the  corps 
hoepital  at  Chandler's  since  the  let. 

*  History  of  the  Ist  Reffiment  Delaware 
Volunteers,  pp.  66,  69. 

»  The  Fifth  Army  Corps,  by  W.  H.  Pow- 
eU,  p.  450. 


•Hooker  and  other  officers  were  under 
the  impression  that  the  position  lately 
held  by  the  XI  Corps  inclined  more  than 
it  did  toward  the  Rapidan  {W.  R,,  39,  pp. 
225,  263,  279,  282,  288,  and  maps,  pp.  673, 
683). 

*  Jh.,  39,  p.  647. 
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ments  of  his  second,  and  hi8  unattached  regiment,  altogether  ten  regi- 
ments and  two  companies,  besides  fragments  of  Devens*  division 
(Map  20).  This  whole  force  may  be  estimated  as  4000  men.  The  work 
was  but  a  shallow  shelter  trench,  and  many  of  the  men  were  badly 
shaken ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  line  was  not  1000  yards  in  length,  and 
among  its  defenders  were  entire  regiments  which  were  perfectly  fresh. 
If  the  foregoing  estimate  is  correct,  there  were  more  than  four  men  of 
fairly  good  morale  to  the  running  yard;  these  men  were  capable  of 
standing  off  all  the  infantry  that  Jackson  had  in  front  of  them  or  could 
possibly  put  there.  But  Jackson  had  reckoned  on  just  such  a  case  as 
this,  and  he  was  prepared  to  meet  it.  With  his  broad  mass  he  assailed 
the  Federal  line  along  its  whole  front  and  converged  with  crushing 
force  upon  both  its  flanks.'  About  7: 10  p.m.  he  gained  possession  of 
this  third  and  last  line  of  Howard's  corps.  The  latter  retired  in  two 
bodies:  one  of  five  regiments,  under  Sehurz,  north  of  the  Plank  Road; 
one  of  four,  under  Buschbeck,  south  of  it.  Dilger  with  his  single  piece 
of  artillery,  supported  by  two  companies  of  infantry,  and  a  cavalcade 
of  officers  forming  a  sort  of  mounted  escort  for  it,  took  the  Plank  Road. 
The  first  halting-place  or  line  of  defence  for  these  troops  was  one 
formed  by  the  works  covering  the  right  of  the  XTI  Corps,  and  con- 
structed by  the  men  of  Williams'  division  (yu)-  These  were  stout  bar- 
ricades of  logs,  with  abatis  on  the  western  side  and  extending  from  the 
south  of  the  Plank  Road  to  a  point  about  400  yards  north  of  it,  with  a 
break  of  100  yards  at  the  road.  Troops  prolonging  the  line  beyond  the 
works,  assuming  that  these  were  adequately  manned,  would  derive 
some  advantage  from  resting  their  left  flank  on  a  fortification.  The 
whole  line  may  be  designated  for  convenience  as  the  line  of  Slocmn's 
Log  Works.  The  only  troops  in  the  works  were  the  four  companies  of 
the  28  N.  Y.  which  had  been  left  in  them  to  guard  the  baggage  of  Wil- 
liams* division  when  it  moved  out  to  support  Sickles*  corps.  About  % 
of  a  mile  in  rear  of  this  line  the  plateau  of  Fairview  constituted  the  last 
point  of  vantage  for  the  defence.  Here  Captain  Best  was  engaged  in 
placing  his  batteries. 

About  6:30  p.m.  Jastram's  battery  (j-\ji)  arrived  at  the  Furnace, 
and  about  the  same  time  Birney  received  orders  from  Captain  Moore 
of  Hooker's  staff  *'to  advance  rapidly. "=  Leaving  two  of  Jastram's 
pieces  at  the  Furnace,  he  promptly  advanced  with  his  three  brigades 
and  the  remainder  of  Jastram's  battery.  Placing  his  four  pieces  in 
position,  he  wasted  some  ammunition  on  the  retreating  column,  and 


I 


*  "Along  this  line  the  contest  ragged  for 
some  time.  Hooker  states  that  it  was  an 
hour  [6:10  to  7:10] ;  but  the  actual  fight- 
ing did  not  last  over  twenty  minutes,  prob- 


ably"  (The  Battle  of  Chancellors ville,  by 
A/C.  Hamliu,  p.  78). 

*  History  of  Battery  E,  1  B.  L  Light  Ar- 
tillcrti,  bv  George  Lewis,  p.  162 ;  W.  R.,  39, 
p.  408. 
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then,  about  7  p.m.,  without  orders  from  Sickles  or  from  Hooker,  pre- 
pared to  go  into  bivouac.  At  this  moment  he  was  informed  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Oolonel  Hart,  Sickles'  adjutant-general,  that  the  XI  Corps  had 
given  way  in  disorder,  and  that  Sickles  ordered  his  immediate  return. 
He  withdrew  in  good  order,  leaving  two  regiments  (fn- jfi»  rciTi)  ^° 
position  south  of  the  railroad  cut  as  rear-guard,  and  sent  an  order  to 
Barlow  to  follow  him.  By  this  time  he  had  caught  the  sound  of  the 
infantry  and  artillery  fire  on  the  Flank  Road.^  Soon  afterward  he  met 
Devin  coming  to  report  to  him  with  the  6  N.  Y.  Cavalry,  and  ordered 
him  to  return  with  his  regiment,  and  ascertain  whether  the  Plank  Road 
was  open  to  Chancellor sville.^  Barlow  had  lost  all  touch  with  the 
troops  on  his  right  and  left,  and  was  marching  on  alone  in  search  of 
Birney  or  Jackson  in  the  direction  of  Orange  Court-House.  'S'VTiipple 
and  Williams  received  orders  to  withdraw,  the  former  from  Sickles, 
the  latter  from  Sloeum,  about  the  time  when  Birney  received  his  from 
Hooker,  or  about  7  p.m. 

Buschbeck,  as  he  fell  back,  halted  in  line  of  battle  on  the  edge  of  the 
wood  to  check  pursuit.  Not  being  pressed,  he  filed  his  brigade  into  the 
road  and  went  on  toward  Chaacellorsville,  covered  in  rear  by  Dilger 
with  his  piece  of  artillery .^^ 

About  6:45  p.m.  the  8  Pa.  mounted  and,  headed  by  Major  Huey, 
started  off  for  the  Plank  Road  in  column  of  twos."*  The  roar  of  battle, 
which  rolled  on  past  Chancellorsville,  through  the  Federal  lines,  and 
out  in  feeble  accent  to  the  enemy  on  the  Turnpike,  had  not  broken  the 
stillness  of  Hazel  Grove,  or  if  it  had,  had  not  disturbed  the  serenity  of 
the  few  troops  assembled  there. 

No  one  in  the  regiment  except  its  commander,  Major  Huey,  knew 
where  it  was  going.  As  the  column  entered  the  forest  which  extends 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  Plank  Road,  the  officers  and  men  saw  halted 


'il 


^  Four  Years  in  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, by  P.  R.  de  Trobriand,  p.  441. 

*  W.  R.,  39,  p.  781. 

'  "Dilg:er's  resolute  action  while  retreat- 
ing with  his  single  pun,  supported  by  the 
two  companies  of  brave  Irishnien  of  the 
Sixty-first  Ohio,  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay 
and  the  Plank  Road  free  from  active  pur- 
suit, forms  one  of  the  bri^t  and  pleasing 
episodes  of  this  itl-fated  campaigTi,  but 
which  has  not  received  even  at  this  late  day 
[1806]  the  least  notice  whatever^*  {The 
Battle  of  Chancelloraville,  by  A.  C.  Hamlin, 
p.  78). 

*  The  time  of  day  is  j?iven  by  C.  A. 
White,  late  Adjutant  of  the  8  Pa.  Cavalry, 
as  ^'shortly  after  six  o'clock"  ( The  Charge 
at  Chancelloraville,  by  Pennoek  Huey,  pp. 


99,  105).  A.  B.  WellB,  late  captain  in  the 
regiment,  says  with  reference  to  it:  "This 
was  at  twenty  minutes  past  six  in  the  even- 
ing. I  remember  it,  for  I  looked  at  my 
watch  .  .  ."  (ib.,  p.  71).  T.  E.  Carpenter, 
late  captain  in  the  regiment,  gives  it  aa 
"about  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the  evening'* 
(i6.,  p.  78).  Huey  gives  the  time  when 
Sickles  gave  the  order  to  Pleasonton  aa 
''half -past  six  oVIock— not  later*'  (i6.,  pp. 
14,  15).  This  must  make  the  time  when 
Huey  put  the  order  into  execution  later  than 
half-past  six.  According  to  Ham  tin,  Huey 
received  the  order  "shortly"  before  seven 
and  put  it  in  execution  some  time  after 
seven  {see  bis  Battle  of  Chancell^rgvill^, 
pp.  82,  142). 
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by  the  roadside,  in  tlie  opening  called  the  Vista,  caissons,  gnus,  car- 
riages, and  other  material,  belonging  to  the  Federal  troops  who  had 
gone  down  to  the  Furnace.  None  of  the  soldiers  and  camp-followers 
there  seemed  to  be  aware  that  a  conflict  had  taken  place  in  the  vicinity 
or  that  the  least  danger  was  impending.  Not  a  straggler  from  the  line 
of  battle  had  yet  reached  this  spot  to  give  the  alarm.  And  so  Hney  and 
his  men  marched  along  with  their  sabers  in  their  scabbards  and  their 
pistols  iu  their  holsters.  Being,  as  they  thought,  well  within  their  own 
lines,  they  had  no  regular  advance-guard  or  flankers.  About  a  third  of 
a  mile  from  the  Plank  Road  a  narrow  road  or  path  coming  from  near 
Dowdall's  Tavern  joins  the  road  leading  directly  from  Hazel  Grove  to 
the  Plank  Road.  As  Huey  reached  this  point  he  saw  several  men  in 
gray  uniforms  moving  about  in  the  twilight  some  distance  from  him, 
but  he  took  them  to  be  Federal  scouts  dressed  in  Confederate  gray,  and 
passed  on.  As  he  approached  the  Plank  Road  he  saw,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, groups  of  Confederates  in  his  front  between  him  and  the  Plank 
Road,  moving  in  the  direction  of  Chancellorsville,  and  others  on  his 
left  approaching  his  left  flank.  It  flashed  upon  him  that  he  had  marched 
up  against  a  part  of  Lee's  army,  that  it  was  too  late  to  retreat,  that  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  break  through  the  crowd  in  his  front, 
gain  the  Plank  Road,  turn  to  the  right,  and  fight  his  way  to  Chancellors- 
ville. He  instantly  ordered  his  men  to  draw  sabers  and  follow  him  at 
a  gallop.  This  was  about  7 :  30  p.m.,  about  the  time  when  Stuart  started 
off  for  Ely\s  Ford.  "When  he  struck  the  Plank  Road  he  saw,  to  his 
dismay,  a  crowd  of  Confederates  blocking  the  way  on  the  right.  The 
XI  Corps  had  all  gone  by,  and  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  ad- 
vance troops,  the  main  body  being  to  his  left,  but  out  of  sight.  He  led 
the  column  in  the  direction  which  seemed  to  be  that  of  least  resistance, 
or  to  the  left  After  he  had  gone  about  100  yards  he  was  met  with  a 
murderous  volley  from  concealed  troops  in  the  woods.  He  turned  his 
staggered  column  to  the  right,  and  passed  on  eastward.^ 

At  7  p.m.  Seeley's  battery (^J^j)  took  up  the  march  from  United  States 
Ford  for  Chancellorsville.^  Berry  was  still  near  the  Chancellor  House 
with  two  of  his  brigades.  The  noise  of  the  rapid  flight  and  the  close 
pursuit  of  Jackson's  troops  was  borne  to  the  ears  of  his  men,  first  in 
faint,  indistinct  murmurs,  constantly  increasing  in  volume  until  it 
seemed  as  though  pandemonium  had  broken  loose.  Then  came  the  fugi- 
tives, frantic  and  terror-stricken,  blindly  pushing  their  way  through  his 
steady  ranks.  In  the  midst  of  the  rout  and  tumult  Hooker  hurried  up. 


>  The  Battle  of  ChanceUorsville,  by  A.  C. 
Hamlin,  p.  92.  See  also  Papers  of  Mil. 
Hist  Soc.  of  Mass.,  V,  212. 

*  It  appears  that  in  the  impending  battle 
this  battery  had  but  four  pieces  engaged. 


The  other  two  pieces  may  have  been  left  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  but 
tlie  author  assumes  that  they  were  left  on 
the  south  side,  in  the  vicinity  of  United 
States  Ford. 
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** General,"  he  shouted,  "throw  your  men  into  the  breach— re- 
ceive the  enemy  on  your  bayonets— don't  fire  a  shot— they  can*t  see 
you!" 

Berry  at  once  advanced  at  double-time  with  his  1st  and  2d  brigades.^ 
Hooker,  sitting  on  his  white  horse,  a  familiar  sight  to  his  old  division, 
watched  them  go  hurrying  by— remarking  from  time  to  time  as  he 
looked  down  into  their  upturned  faces:  *' Receive  them  on  your  bayo- 
nets, boys!  Receive  'em  on  your  bayonets!"^  Hays'  brigade  (£^), 
ordered  to  support  Berry's  division,  followed  at  double-time.  There 
can  hardly  be  a  severer  test  of  discipline  and  esprit  de  corps  than  the 
one  to  which  these  troops  were  now  subjected^  Berry's  division  was 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the 
n  Corps,  from  which  came  Hays'  brigade,  was  making  a  splendid 
record.  Through  the  surging  rout  of  the  XI  Corps  these  sterling  organ- 
izations forged  their  way,  unchecked  and  unshaken,  toward  the  mass  of 
yelling  and  firing  assailants.  Berry  was  ordered  **to  cover  the  rear 
of  the  XI  Corps,  and  if  possible  to  seize  and  hold  at  all  hazards  the 
high  ground  which  had  been  abandoned  by  that  corps."  ^ 

General  Reynolds,  on  reaching  United  States  Ford^  was  joined  by 
Captains  Candler  and  Paine  of  Hooker's  staff,  and  about  7  p.m.  took  up 
the  march  with  his  two  divisions,  accompanied  by  these  two  oiBcers  as 
guides,  his  1st  brigade,  Second  Division,  in  front.  Through  the  dark 
woods,  with  here  and  there  a  moonlit  opening,  in  and  out  among 
wagons,  ambulances,  and  gun-carriages,  they  pushed  slowly  but  steadily 
on.  A  regiment  (f^i)  was  deployed  across  the  road,  and  as  it  ad- 
vanced, drove  back  hundreds  of  fugitives  of  the  XI  Corps.  Reynolds 
left  behind  near  the  ford  one  regiment  of  infantry  (,-^i)  and  all  his 
artillery. 

Williams  was  getting  into  position  to  cooperate  with  Whipple  and 
Birney  in  pressing  Anderson  back  upon  the  Plank  Road,  when  about 
7  p.m.,  as  Jackson  was  carrying  Buschbeck's  position,  he  received  an 
order  to  reoccupy  his  log  works  at  once.  Apprehending  that  some 
disaster  had  happened  to  the  corps  on  his  right,  he  ordered  his  brigades 
to  retire  in  good  order,  but  without  loss  of  time. 

commanding  the  16  Mass.,  g:ive8  it  oe  6:30 
p.m.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Westbrook,  com- 
manding the  120  N.  Y.,  gives  it  as  sun- 
down, A.  C.  Hamlin,  in  his  Battle  of 
ChancellorsviUe,  indicates  on  bis  maps  that 
it  was  about  7  p.m. 

*  JIfen  and  Thinffs  I  Saw  in  Civil  War 
Datfft,  by  James  F.  Riisling,  p.  303. 

^  Hooker's  testimony,  Rfp.  of  Com.,  ITt 
126;  Hooker's  letter  to  Rosa,  B.  and  L.,  HI, 
223. 


*  Major-General  Hiram  G.  Bemj,  by 
Edward  K.  Grould,  pp.  258,  297.  The  re- 
ports show  a  great  diveraity  of  statement 
as  to  the  hour  of  the  receipt  and  execution 
of  this  order.  Captain  Poland,  Berry's 
Mting  asdstAnt  inspector-general  and  chief 
of  ataflf,  and  Captain  Tyler,  CDmniandinK 
the  74  N.  Y.,  give  it  as  4  p.m.  Both  of  the 
brigade  rommauders  and  Colonelw  Mcljaugh- 
lin  and  Famum,  commanding  the  1  Mass, 
and  70  N.  Y.,  respectively^  give  it  as  5  or 
about  5  p.m.    Lieutenant-Colonel  Merriam, 
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7:10  to  8  p.m.  (Map  21) 

The  XI  Corps  continued  its  retreat  to  the  position  of  Fairview  with- 
out making  any  stand  on  the  line  of  Slocum's  Log  Works.  Buschbeck 
started  to  do  so  south  of  the  Plank  Road,  and  was  ordered  by  a  staff 
oflBcer  to  continue  his  march.'  When  Schurz  reached  the  line  Busdi- 
beck  had  doubtless  abandoned  it,  as  he  moved  faster  than  Schurz. 
From  Slocmn^s  Log  Works  Schurz  retreated  by  the  Bullock  Road. 
Rodes'  and  Colston's  men  went  over  the  works  of  Buschbeck's  line  to- 
gether, becoming  mingled  in  inextricable  confusion.  They  proceeded 
with  apparently  inexhaustible  ardor  and  endurance  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods  beyond  the  works.  Here  about  7:15  p.m.  Rodes  brought  them  to 
a  halt  (Map  21).  In  his  official  report  he  accounts  for  this  action  by  the  ^h 
statement:  *'The  right  becoming  entangled  in  an  abatis  near  the  ^H 
enemy's  first  line  of  fortifications,  caused  the  line  to  halt,  and  such  was 
the  confusion  and  darkness  that  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  make  a 
further  advance."^  He  sent  word  to  Jackson  urging  him  to  push  for- 
ward the  comparatively  fresh  men  of  the  third  line  in  order  that  his , 

own  line  might  be  reformed.    A  portion  of  the  Confederate  force  failed  ^H 
to  hear  or  to  heed  the  command  to  halt;  parts  of  three  brigades  pushed  ^^ 
on  up  the  Plank  Road  or  in  the  woods  on  either  side  of  it,  thus  forming 
an  advance  body  of  foragers  or  ground  scouts,  but  there  was  no  line  of 
skirmishers.    Paxton  had  taken  position  in  the  rifie-pits  of  Buschbeck 's 
old  line.    Colquitt  and  Ramseur  had  halted  near  Dowdall  's  Tavern. 

About  7:30  Barlow,  about  a  mile  below  the  railroad  cut,  with  his 
brigade,  was  overtaken  by  the  bearer  of  Birney's  order  recalling  him. 
He  at  once  proceeded  to  return. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  battle-field  the  Second  and  Third  Divisions 
of  the  I  Corps  were  advancing  from  United  States  Ford.  At  8  o'clock 
the  First  Division,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  was  about  4  miles  from 
the  ford. 

Colonel  Munford,  with  the  2  Va.  Cavalry,  had  got  within  sight  of 
Ely's  Ford,  having  skirmished  with  some  Federal  cavalry,  probably  the 
squadron  of  the  6  N.  Y.  left  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ford.  He  sent  back 
reports  of  his  progress  to  Jackson,^  who  perhaps  eommimicated  them 
to  Stuart.  At  any  rate,  about  7 :30  p.m.,  Stuart,  seeing  nothing  else  for 
him  to  do,  proposed  to  Jackson  that  he  **take  some  cavalry  and  infantry 
over  and  hold  the  Ely's  Ford  Road.'*  The  proposition  was  approved 
and  acted  upon.* 

Jackson's  artillery  having  arrived  at  the  front  under  Crutchfield, 


I 


»  The  Battle  of  Chancellor aviOe,  by  A.  C. 
Hamlin,  pp.  77,  97, 148, 149. 

"  W,  R.,  39,  p.  941. 

•Private  letters  of  Colonel  Munford  to 
the  author. 


*Tr.  R.,  39,  pp.  799,  887;  Chancetton- 
ville^  by  Hotchkiss  and  Allan,  pp.  57,  58; 
The  Battle  of  ChancellorsvUle,  by  A.  C. 
Hamlin,  pp.  81,  181;  Memoirs  of  the  Con- 
federate War,  by  H.  von  Borcke,  II,  227. 
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Chief  of  Artillery,  the  horse  artillery,  about  8  p.m.,  withdrew  from  itsi 
advanced  position  on  the  Plank  Road,  leaving  there  Captain  Moorman 
with  2  pieces  which  had  not  been  engaged.     The  men  and  horses  in 
general  were  exhausted,  not  having  been  fed  for  forty-eight  hours.^ 

Hney,  pushing  eastward  through  the  woods  with  a  formed  remnant 
of  the  8  Pa.  Cavalry,  outstripped  the  Confederate  troops  marching  on 
the  road,  and  striking  the  Mountain  Road,  led  his  men  to  the  Plank 
Road,  where  he  met  Captain  Best,  Chief  of  Artillery  of  the  All  Corps, ^ 
placing  his  artillery  in  position.  He  requested  the  captain  not  to  fire 
his  guns  down  the  road,  as  many  of  his  men  were  still  in  the  woods 
trying  to  work  their  way  out.  The  rear  of  the  colunm,  hearing  the 
attack  on  the  head,  turned  to  the  right  out  of  the  road  on  which  the 
column  marched  from  Hazel  Grove,  and  made  its  way  through  the 
woods  and  over  or  past  the  intrenchments  of  the  XII  Corps  to  the  Fair- 
view  plateau.  The  regiment,  on  assembling,  took  position  to  support 
Best's  artiUery,  but  from  this  duty  it  was  soon  relieved  by  the  infantry. 
It  then  fell  back  to  Chancellorsville,  where  it  was  formed  in  a  line  of 
skirmishers  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  and  gathering  up  strag- 

Most  of  the  fugitives  of  the  XI  Corps  preceded  the  formed  or  intact 
bodies  under  Schurz  and  Buschbeck.  The  remainder  kept  comiDg  in 
until  late  in  the  night.  But  besides  the  swarms  of  XI  Corps  men  which 
issued  from  the  Plank  Road  and  the  roads  on  each  side  of  it,  a  current 
of  fleeing  soldiery  of  two  other  corps  reached  Chancellorsville  from  the 
direction  of  Hazel  Grove.  To  account  for  this  fact  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  a  little  in  the  narrative.  When  the  8  Pa.  started  to  report  to 
Howard  it  left  at  Hazel  Grove  the  battery  attached  to  Pleasonton's 
cavalry,  6  pieces;  the  three  batteries  of  Whipple's  division (jy|),  16 
pieces;  ^  the  17  Pa.  Cavalry,  and  the  110  Pa.  Infantry.  Ever}iliing  was 
quiet  there,  when  suddenly  a  sharp  fire  of  musketry  broke  out  from  the 
woods  in  the  direction  of  the  XI  Corps.  Captain  J.  F.  Huntington,  the 
senior  artillery  officer  present  with  Whipple's  three  batteries,  assumed 
command  of  them,  and  proceeded  to  place  them  in  position.*    Pleason- 


'  W.  R.,  39,  p.  1050. 

*  This  account  of  the  movements  of  the 
8  Pa.  Cavalry  ia  snbetantially,  and  in  large 
part  verbatim,  that  given  by  A.  C.  Hamlin 
in  hiB  Battle  of  Chancellorsville,  pp.  90^92. 
The  author  was  favored,  however,  in  the 
preparation  of  it  by  the  use  of  a  inanu> 
script  article  by  Colonel  T.  A.  Dodge,  U.  S. 
Army,  retired*  entitled  "A  Romance  of 
CbancellorBville,"  and  of  Major  Pennock 
Hney'B  history  of  the  event.  He,  moreover, 
oonsnlted  the  official  reports,  W.  R.,39,  pp. 
772-789.    It  appears  from  a  map  in  Major 


Hney's  book  (p.  31)  that  the  r^raent 
while  in  line  of  skirmisherB  at  Chancellors* 
ville  occupied  the  River  Road  and  Turn- 
pike and  the  span  between  them.  The  road 
to  United  States  Ford  was  barred  by  the 
head  of  the  I  Corps. 

•  These  batteries  numbered  18  pieces. 
Two  pieces  were  with  Muhlenberg  on  the 
Plank  Road  (IF,  R.,  39,  p.  726). 

*  Captain  von  Puttkammer,  the  chief  of 
artillery  of  the  division,  had  left  the  field 
to  look  for  ordere,— which  led  to  his  trial 
by  court-martial,   and   dismissal   from   the 
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ton*8  battery  (Martin's)  formed  not  far  from  Huntington's,  making  a 
total  of  22  guns  ready  to  fire.  Before  the  line  was  formed  a  mass  of 
fugitives,  together  with  caissons,  guns,  ambulances,  beef-cattle,  mules, 
etc.,  came  surging  out  of  the  Vista,  and  dashed  through  the  incomplete 
formation,  nearly  carrying  it  away.*  Soon  afterward,  the  line  mean- 
time being  formed,  a  regiment  of  the  enemy's  infantry  (j-^)*  about 
200  strong,  issued  from  the  woods.  At  once  the  22  guns  opened  fire 
with  canister.  The  assailants  were  probably  surprised,  having  reason 
to  believe  that  everything  in  this  quarter  was  well  started  to  the  rear. 
They  quickly  retreated  to  the  woods,  taking  with  them  a  gun  of  Turn- 
bull's  battery  (j-pjj),  three  caissons,  and  the  whole  mule-train  of  small- 
arms  anmiunition  of  the  III  Corps.  The  forementioned  mass  of  fleeing 
men,  animals,  and  material  was  made  up  of  Bimey's  park  of  artillery, 
which  was  left  at  Hazel  Grove,  camp-followers,  and  fugitives  of  the  XI 
Corps.  As  it  went  through  Williams'  division  (^J,  which  was  trying 
to  regain  its  old  position  in  the  log  works,  it  was  increased  by  a  con- 
tribution from  that  organization. 

A  few  moments  after  Dilger  with  his  pieces  of  artillery  and  escort 
passed  Sloeum's  Log  Works,  the  Confederate  advance  troops  (foragers 
or  ground  scouts)  arrived  there,  surrounded  the  four  companiet^  of  the 
28  N.  Y.,  and  demanded  their  surrender.  Escape  seeming  impossible,  the 
colonel  complied,  ordering  the  men  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Sixty-seven 
men  were  thus  taken  prisoners.*  The  rest,  numbering  about  40  men 
who  escaped,  retired  rapidly  through  the  woods,^  joining  in  their  flight 
the  portion  of  Huey's  cavalry  retreating  south  of  the  Plank  Road.  The 
demoralized  crowd  carried  with  it  the  13  N.  J.,  also  of  Williams-  divi- 
sion i  (  "xif)^  which  had  been  left  in  reserve  at  Hazel  Grove.^  The 
stampede  is  thus  described  by  Captain  Osborn,  Chief  of  Artillery  of 
Berry's  division  (^) :  **  As  we  passed  General  Hooker's  headquarters, 
a  scene  burst  upon  us  which,  God  grant,  may  never  again  be  seen  in  the 
Federal  army  of  the  United  States.  The  Eleventh  Corps  had  been  routed, 
and  were  fleeing  to  the  river  like  scared  sheep.  The  men  and  artillery 
filled  the  roads  [si{;],  its  sides,  and  the  skirts  of  the  field;  and  it  appeared 


service  (J.  F.  Hnntington,  in  letter  to 
Major  Huey,  The  Ghurge  of  the  8  Pennsyl- 
vania at  Chancellorsville,  p.  65). 

^With  referenee  to  this  incident,  Lieu- 
tenant Martin,  couimanding  the  battery  of 
tiorse  artillery,  says  in  his  report:  "Car- 
riages, wagfona,  horses  without  ridere,  and 
panic-stricken  infantry  were  rushing- 
through  and  through  my  battery,  overturn- 
ing guns  and  limbers,  smashing  my  cais- 
sons, and  trampling  my  horse-holders  under 
them. 

"While  Lieutenant  Browne  waa  bringing 


his  section  into  position,  a  caisson  withont 
drivers  came  tearing  through,  upsetting  his 
right  piece,  and  severely  injuring  one  of 
his  drivers,  carrying  away  both  detach- 
ments of  his  horses,  and  breaking  the  cais- 
son so  badly  as  to  necessitate  its  being  left 
upon  the  field"  (W.  R.,  39,  pp.  787,  788). 

»  History  of  the  28  Regiment  N.  Y,  State 
VoIunteerSf  by  C.  W.  Boyee,  p.  54. 

«  17.  R.,  39,  p.  693. 

*  This  r^ment  was  rallied  about  dark 
and  formed  in  rear  of  Roger's  brigade 
(on)  (^-  «v  39,  p.  715). 
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that  no  two  or  one  company  could  be  found  together.  Aghast  and 
terror-stricken,  heads  bare  and  panting  for  breath,  they  pleaded  like 
infants  at  the  mother's  breast  that  we  should  let  them  pass  to  the  rear 
imhindered. "  * 

The  hospitals  of  the  XI  Corps  had  been  formed  in  rear  of  their  re- 
spective divisions.  The  retreat  of  the  corps  compelled  their  hasty 
evacuation;  all  the  wounded  who  could  walk  were  sent  to  the  rear  on 
foot,  the  more  severe  cases  were  carried  in  ambulances.  Small  parties 
of  slightly  wounded  men,  '* scattered  all  through  the  woods,"  were  col- 
lected and  sent  to  hospitals  finally  established  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  from  which  they  were  transported  to  those  at  Brooke's  Station. 
A  number  of  medical  ofiSeers  were  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  was 
Surgeon  George  Suekley,  Medical  Director  of  the  corps.^  Birney's 
division  (jjj)  had  its  hospital  in  the  Old  School-House  on  the  Plank 
Eoad,  about  a  mile  west  of  Chancellorsville,  **The  fleeing  Dutchmen,** 
says  Medical  Director  Sim,  ** actually  ran  over  our  hospital.*'  The 
wounded  had  to  be  carried  on  stretchers  to  the  new  hospital  established 
at  Chandler's,  where  for  a  while  the  enemy's  shells  came  thick  and  fast. 
A  number  of  the  surgeons  ran  away,  and  did  not  stop  until  they  got 
about  a  mile  beyond  the  river.^  One  of  the  hospitals  of  the  XII  Corps 
was  also  run  over  by  the  XI  Corps  and  ruined.'' 

'*Some  of  the  fugitives,"  says  General  Francis  A.  Walker  in  his  life 
of  General  Hancock,  "were  so  completely  beside  themselves  with  fear 
that  they  ran  past  the  Chancellor  House,  down  the  Fredericksburg 
Pike,  through  Hancock's  line,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates 
without  being  stopped-  One  ingenuous  German  approached  Hancock 
and  begged  to  be  directed  to  the  pontoons.  The  answer  he  received  has 
been  handed  down  by  tradition,  but  it  is  best  not  to  put  it  into  cold  and 
unsympathetic  type ! "  •* 

An  oflBeer  of  the  ITT  Corps  writes:  '^The  officers  of  other  corps  made 
themselves  speechless  by  striving  to  rally  the  'flying  Dutchman,'  who 
was  no  longer  an  illusion,  but  a  despicable  reality;  and  the  cavalry  with 
their  sabers,  generals  and  staffs  with  revolvers,  and  artillerists  with 
whips  and  rammers,  vainly  attempted  to  stop  the  disgraceful  flight, 
which  was  finally  checked  by  the  Rappahannock.  *Var  ish  de  pon- 
toons?' 'Der  wash  too  many  mens  for  us.*  'I  ish  going  to  mine  com- 
pany,' they  continually  exclaimed.  .  .  .  The  Gei-mans  sought  to  escape 
the  censure  which  the  whole  army  justly  bestowed  upon  them,  by  tear- 
ing the  badges  from  their  caps,— for  the  crescent  was  recognized  as  the 

1  W.  R.,  39,  p.  483.  ■•  Medical  RecoUecHom  of  the  Arm^  of 

*  Medical  Recollections  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  by  Jonathan  Ijetterman,  p. 
the  Potomac,  by  Jonathan  Lettennan,  p.      134. 

133.  *  General  Uaticock,   in   Great  Comman- 

•  W.  B.,  30,  p.  401.  ders  Series^  p.  83. 
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returned  to  its  corps,  but  not  to  its  former  position^  Its  2d  brigade 
was  in  the  old  works  on  Geary's  right;  the  3d  and  1st  brigades  extended 
the  line  northward  toward,  but  not  to,  the  Plank  Koad.  The  left  regi- 
ment of  the  3d  brigade,  the  27  Ind.,  was  formed  astride  of  the  old  works, 
the  eight  right  companies  inside,  the  other  two  outside,  of  them  facing 
west.  Colonel  Colgrove  of  this  regiment  got  Lieutenant  Lewis  to  place  two 
of  his  12-pound  Napoleon  guns  (1.  3.  Ill)  on  a  piece  of  high  ground  on 
his  left  to  enfilade  a  ravine  that  extended  along  his  front.'  In  rear  of 
these  guns,  as  support,  he  put  about  200  men  of  the  110  Pa.  (3.  3.  HI), 
placed  at  his  disposal  by  an  officer  of  that  regiment.*  On  the  right  of 
AVilliams'  line  were  Buschbeck's  brigade  and  other  fragments  of  the 
XI  Corps.  "When  the  division  had  been  in  this  position  about  fifteen 
minutes,  the  1st  brigade,  on  the  right  of  the  line,  was  sent  forward 
through  the  darkness  to  retake  its  original  position,  where  it  had  left 
its  knapsacks.  It  advanced  in  line  of  battle  with  skirmishers  in  front, 
and  arrived  behind  the  barricades,  or  log  works,  south  of  where  they 
were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  without  knowing  that  the  enemy  was  in 
possession  of  any  portion  of  them. 

About  dark  Perry's  brigade  of  Anderson's  division  (j^)  moved,  by 
order  of  General  Lee,  from  the  right  of  McLaws'  to  the  right  of  its 
own  division  (Map  22). 

8  pm,  to  9:30  p.m. 

Sickles  was  now  undecided  as  to  whether  he  should  conform  to  the 
retreat  of  the  Federal  right  or  maintain  his  position.  His  last  com- 
munication from  Hooker  was  the  order  to  attack,  which  he  received 
about  5  p.m.  To  open  communication  with  him  he  sent  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hart,  his  assistant  adjutant-general,  with  a  small  mounted 
escort,  detailed  by  General  Pleasonton,  taking  the  precaution  of  seeing 
that  no  orders,  commimications,  or  memoranda,  of  a  nature  to  be  of 
value  to  the  enemy,  should  be  found  upon  him  in  case  of  his  capture. 
Colonel  Hart  reported  back,  probably  about  9,  with  orders  for  Sickles 
to  hold  Hazel  Grove.  He  was  then  sent  to  inform  Hooker  that  a  por- 
tion of  \¥hipple*s  ammunition  (mule)  train,  some  of  the  caissons  of  his 
batteries,  and  two  or  three  of  his  cannon  were  in  the  woods  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  between  Sickles'  line  of  battle  and  the  Plank  Road,  and  that 
to  recover  these,  as  well  as  the  line  of  the  Plank  Road,  he  would,  with 
Hooker's  sanction,  make  a  night  attack,  if  supported  by  the  line  of 
Williams'  and  Berry's  divisions  (^gj,  j^). 

In  rear  of  Crutchfield's  guns,  A.  P.  Hill's  tlivision  (4)  moved  up  the 
Plank  Road  to  deploy,  but  as  it  approached  the  artillery  it  was  raked 
by  the  fire  from  Pairview,  and  forced  to  seek  shelter  on  the  side  of  the 

*  These  pieces  came  from  Hazel  Grove.  •  W.  If.,  39,  p.  711. 
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account,  no  doubt,  of  the  threateniug  appearance  of  things  on  the  Plank 
Road.  Between  his  right  and  the  troops  on  the  Ely's  Ford  Road  was  a 
gap  of  about  600  yards  (Map  22).  The  seven  regiments  in  his  front 
line  on  the  right  of  the  road  took  up  about  700  yards,  or  about  2  yards 
to  a  man.  With  the  regiments  in  the  second  and  third  lines  there  was 
less  than  a  man  to  a  yard.  On  the  left  of  the  road  Berry  connected  with 
Slocum.  The  11  Mass.  of  Berry's  1st  brigade  was  still  on  the  Turnpike 
in  front  of  Hancock.  Neither  Jackson  nor  Hill  nor  Lane  was  aware  of 
the  line  of  battle  formed  by  Berry  and  Hays,  to  say  nothing  of  Sykes  (f ) 
on  the  Ely's  Ford  Road,  and  the  two  divisions  under  Reynolds 
(^)  plodding  on  by  the  road  from  United  States  Ford  in  pursuance  now 
of  the  following  order : 

Chancelloraville,  Va.,  May  2,  1863,  8:15  p.m. 
Major-Gcneral  Reynolds: 

The  general  commanding  understands  that  General  Meade  has  sent  General 
Sykes'  diviaion  on  [to]  the  Hunting  Run.  He  [Sykes]  will  establish  his  line  on 
that  [stream],  resting  on  the  Rapidan,  and  extend  it  in  the  direction  of  Chan- 
cellorsville,  along  the  line  of  the  Chancellorsville  and  Ely's  Ford  Road,  as  far 
as  he  can  defend  it.  The  general  desires  that  you  connect  your  right  with  Gen- 
eral Sykes*  left  along  the  same  line  or  road. 

J.  H.  Van  Alen, 

Brigadier-Generat  and  Aidende-Camp, 

The  First,  or  rear,  Division  of  this  corps  (i)  halted  about  9  p.m.  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  about  2  miles  from  United  States  Ford.* 

The  Confederate  commanders  were  under  the  impression  that  the 
Federal  infantry  was  back  of  the  guns  at  Fairview  except  for  a  line  of 
skirmishers,  or  pickets,  which  they  knew  to  be  nearer.  Where  the 
Federal  picket  line  crossed  the  Plank  Road  were  two  pieces  of  Lieu- 
tenant Dinaick's  battery  (^-yji),  thrown  out  from  Fairview  and  com- 
manded by  the  lieutenant;  at  the  corresponding  poLut  of  Lane's  line 
were  the  three  forementioned  pieces  of  Crutchfield's.  Lane  in  placing 
his  regiments  had  cautioned  them  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the 
enemy,  as  he  was  far  in  advance  and  alone,  and  they  must  be  prepared 
to  repel  an  attack.  As  soon  as  his  line  was  formed  he  went  to  report 
for  further  orders.  When  he  called  out  in  the  darkness  for  General  Hill 
he  was  answered  by  Jackson.  He  found  the  latter  at  the  junction  of 
the  Bullock  Road,  Hazel  Grove  Road,  and  Plank  Road,  where  he  had 
intended  to  change  direction  toward  the  rear  of  Chancellorsville.  But 
Jackson  did  not  order  any  change  of  direction.    He  had  not  yet  estab- 

'  The  Itinerary  of  the  I  Corps  ( W.  B,,  see  report*  of  the  inspector-general  and  of 

39,  p.  257)  represents  the  First  Division  as  brigade  and   regimental  commanderB    (ib., 

cTossinfT  the  river  ahead  of  the  other  two  pp.  261,  263,  264,  266,  268,  et  seq.), 
divisions.    For  my  authority  to  the  contrary 
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lished  eomiectiou  with  Lee.     Tliis  he  meant  to  do  by  pushing  Lane's 
brigade  straight  on  toward  Chancellorsville.    \Miile  Lane  and  Lee  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction,  Jackson  with  Heth*8 
and  Pender's  brigades  (j'-ff)  on  the  Plank  Road,  and  others  at  hand 
ready  to  follow,  would  deliver  a  thrust  in  Hooker's  rear.    Colquitt  was 
still  in  the  vicinity  of  Dowdall's  Tavern.    Paxton  was  in  rear  of  his 
left.    Archer's  brigade  (j^^jj)  went  into  bivouac  about  9  o'clock  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Brook  Road  and  Germanna  Plank  Koad.^    Jackson's 
front  had  contracted  from  about  2  miles  to  about  half  a  mile.     He 
probably  did  not  know  or  rightly  estimate  the  force  that  the  Federals 
put  forth  in  the  course  of  the  day  beyond  the  Furnace,  and  thought  that 
Lane  in  advancing  on  Chancellorsville  would  leave  that  force  at  a  safe 
distance  behind  him  or  to  his  right.    In  answer  to  Lane's  application 
for  orders  he  raised  his  arm  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy  and  ex- 
claimed: **Push  right  ahead,  Lane;  right  ahead."    This  was  about  9 
p.m.    Lane  at  once  rode  along  his  line  to  prepare  for  the  movement; 
he  was  on  the  extreme  right,  ready  to  clasp  hands  with  Anderson  on 
Lee's  left,  and  was  about  to  give  the  signal  to  advance  when  one  of  his 
bravest  officers  begged  him  not  to  do  so  until  he  could  ascertain  whether 
the  troops  and  trains  heard  moving  on  his  right  and  rear  were  Lee's  or 
Hooker's.    White  General  Lane  was  considering  what  he  should  do,  a 
Federal  officer  came  up  along  Slocum's  Log  Works  from  the  right 
flank,  waving  a  handkerchief  and  demanding  information  as  to  what 
troops  were  in  his  front.    The  officer  proved  to  be  the  colonel  of  the 
128  Pa.  of  the  1st  brigade  of  Williams'  division,  looking  in  the  darkness 
for  the  former  position  of  his  regiment  in  the  log  works.     He  was 
promptly  seized  and  brought  before  General  Lane.    After  a  moment's 
conversation  with,  him,  Lane  had  a  patrol  sent  into  the  woods  on  the 
right  to  ascertain  how  much  of  a  hostile  force  was  concealed  there. 
About  as  the  patrol  disappeared  on  Lane's  right,  a  Federal  officer, 
probably  General  Knipe,  rode  up  in  the  woods  in  his  front,  and  called 
out  for  General  Williams,  commanding  his  division.    This  drew  the  fire 
of  a  part  of  Lane's  skirmish  line  (33  N.  Ca.) ;  the  fire  was  returned  by 
portions  of  the  Federal  line  confronting  it.     Part  of  Lane's  line  of 
battle  fired  a  volley  at  the  Federal  officer  and  incidentally  into  the  rear 
of  the  line  of  Confederate  skirmishers.    This  made  the  latter  rush  for- 
ward for  shelter,  and  this  rushing  forward  gave  the  Federals  the  im- 
pression that  a  charge  was  being  made  and  caused  a  number  of  Federal 
regiments  to  fire  into  the  woods.    Soon  after  Lane  left  Jackson,  about 
9  p.m,,  the  latter  was  joined  by  Hill  and  some  of  his  staff,  and  Jackson 
gave  Hill  his  orders  in  the  brief  sentence:  *' Press  them;  cut  them  off 
from  the  United  States  Ford,  Hill ;  press  them."    Hill  replied  that  none 
of  his  staff  were  familiar  with  the  country.    Jackson  turned  to  Captain 

1  TF.  R.,  39,  p.  929. 
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Boswell,  his  chief  engineer  oflScer,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
roads  and  paths,  and  ordered  him  to  report  to  Hill.  Then,  about  as 
General  Knipe  had  started  toward  the  Confederate  lines,  he  went  with 
Hill  and  a  number  of  staff  officers  ont  in  advance  of  Lane's  line  of  battle 
to  look  and  listen,  or  reconnoiter.  The  party  was  preceded  by  a 
mounted  orderly  as  a  point.  When  this  man,  having  passed  through 
the  line  of  the  33  N.  Ca.,  came  into  view  to  the  Federal  troops  across 
the  Flank  Eoad,  an  attempt  was  made  to  capture  him.  As  he  turned 
and  galloped  away,  making  his  escape,  a  desultory  fire  was  sent  after 
him. 

Jackson  with  his  party  had  halted  in  rear  of  the  33  N.  Ca.  After 
listening  for  a  while  to  the  sounds  coming  from  the  Federal  lines— the 
ringing  of  axes  in  the  building  of  log  works  and  abatis,  and  the  voices 
of  officers  giving  commands— he  turned  his  horse  about  and  went  back 
toward  the  Confederate  lines.  He  had  halted  a  second  time  to  listen, 
when,  about  9 :  15,  the  sound  of  the  firing  caused  by  General  Knipe 's  call 
for  General  Williams  and  by  the  appearance  of  his  orderly  in  front  of 
the  Federal  lines  broke  upon  his  ears.  A  moment  before,  the  colonel  of 
the  18  N.  Ca,  of  Lane's  brigade,  with  his  adjutant,  had  gone  forward 
on  the  Flank  Road  to  consult  with  the  colonel  of  the  33  N.  Ca.  At  the 
sound  of  this  firing  these  officers  dashed  back  on  the  Flank  Road  to 
regain  their  positions  in  line.  Jackson  and  his  party  hurriedly  left  the 
Plank  Road,  and  pursued  their  way  to  the  rear  through  the  woods  on  the 
right,  or  north,  side  of  the  Flank  Road.  The  Confederate  troops  were 
now  keenly  alert,  having  been  warned  against  a  possible  attack  by  the 
Federal  cavalry,^  The  thumping  of  hoofs  and  the  clanking  of  sabers 
produced  by  Jackson  and  the  forementioned  colonel  with  their  escorts 
caused  an  impression  in  the  line  that  a  charge  was  about  to  break  upon 
it.  The  order  was  given  to  fire  and  repeat  the  firing.  The  returning 
party  was  at  this  time  not  more  than  20  paces  from  the  line,*  and  could 
perhaps  be  vaguely  descried  through  the  darkness.  The  fire  of  the 
North  Carolina  mountaineers,  some  of  which  may  have  been  aimed  at 
indistinct,  shadowy  forms,  but  most  of  which  was  delivered  unaimed 
in  the  direction  of  the  approaching  sounds,  was  fearfully  effective. 


*  Memoirs  of  R.  E,  Lee,  by  A.  L.  Long, 
p.  257.  Randolph  Barton,  Esq,,  of  Balti- 
more, at  that  time  on  General  Paxton's 
staff,  writes  to  the  author:  "I  have  a  de- 
cided impression,  almost  a  conviction,  that 
when  Jackson's  assault  had  carried  us  to 
east  of  Dowdall's  Tavern,  a  nuaaor  ran 
through  our  immediate  command,  of  a  cav- 
alry attack,  and  that  we  must  look  out  for 
cavalry.  This  rumor  bad,  no  doubt,  filtered 
through  from  the  front,  and  undoubtedly 
referred  to  the  remarkable  experience  of 


the  8  Pa,  Cavalry  under  Major  Huey.  .  .  . 
This  encounter  was  most  unexpected  to 
both  sides.  An  attack  from,  or  an  en- 
counter with,  cavalry  in  that  dense  country 
seemed  to  be  as  unhkely  as  an  attack  from 
a  gunboat.  But  I  am  sure  that  the  feeling 
of  a  possible  attack  after  Huey's  affair  bad 
impressed  the  army,  and  I  think  our  men 
had  become  supersensitive  on  the  subject." 
'  Memoirs  of  R.  E.  Lee,  by  A.  L.  Long, 
p.  257. 
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Captain  Boswell  and  his  horse  fell  dead.  One  of  the  orderlies  wfi 
killed  and  one  wounded.  Jackson  received  three  balls  at  the  same  b- 
stant.  One  penetrated  the  palm  of  his  right  hand,  a  second  passed 
around  the  wrist  of  his  left  hand,  and  a  tliird  passed  through  the  left 
arm  half-way  between  the  shoulder  and  elbow.  It  splintered  the  bone 
to  the  elbow-joint^  and  severed  the  artery.  His  horse,  frantic  with 
terror,  plunged  into  the  wood  and  rushed  toward  the  Federal  lines.  An 
overhanging  bough  struck  him  violently  in  the  face,  tore  off  his  cap,  and 
nearly  unhorsed  him ;  but  recovering  his  seat,  he  managed  to  seize  the 
bridle  with  his  bleeding  hand,  and  turn  his  horse  toward  the  road.  In 
spite  of  this  he  would  probably  have  been  carried  into  the  Federal  lines, 
had  not  Lieutenant  Wynu  of  his  staff,  whose  horse  had  also  broken 
toward  the  Federal  lines,  caught  Jackson's  horse  by  the  bridle  and 
stopped  it  about  100  yards  from  a  line  of  Federal  skirmishers.  The 
voices  of  the  latter,  says  Lieutenant  Wynn,  could  be  distinctly  heard. 
The  lieutenant,  with  the  aid  of  Captain  Wilboum,  took  Jackson  from 
his  horse,  and  laid  him  under  a  tree.  Then  giving  him  some  water,  he 
got  on  his  horse,  reported  to  General  A.  P.  Hill,  and  after  taking  the 
latter  to  Jackson,  proceeded  to  the  rear  for  an  ambulance.  In  the 
meantime  Jackson's  broken  arm  was  bandaged  with  a  handkerchief. 
Soon  afterward  members  of  his  staff  started  to  bear  him  to  the  rear. 
The  party,  swollen  by  the  arrival  of  officers  desiring  to  render  him  as- 
sistance, drew  the  fire  of  Dimick's  two  guns  on  picket.  This  was  taken 
by  the  artillery  at  Fairview  as  a  signal  that  the  enemy  was  advancing 
in  force,  and  immediately,  or  about  9 :  30  p.m.,  it  commenced  firing  by 
the  light  of  the  moon  with  canister  over  the  heads  of  the  Federal  in- 
fantry at  the  Confederate  lines  of  battle.*  It  was  in  this  iron  tempest 
that  Stonewall  Jackson  gave  his  last  order.  General  Pender,  who  had 
not  deployed  his  brigade (,-\j),  expressed  to  him  a  doubt  as  to  his  ability 
to  hold  his  men  in  their  position  in  the  road.  Pushing  aside  the  men 
who  supported  him,  Jackson  stretched  himself  to  his  full  height,  and 
answered  feebly,  but  distinctly  enough  to  be  heard  above  the  din :  "You 
must  hold  your  ground.  General  Pender;  you  must  hold  your  ground, 
sir."  Still  more  exhausted  by  this  effort,  he  asked  to  be  permitted  to 
lie  down  for  a  few  moments;  but  the  danger  from  the  fire  and  of  cap- 
ture by  the  Federal  advance  was  too  imminent,  and  his  aides  hurried 


^  Captain  Best  ^ves  the  number  of  guns 
m  his  line,  or  mass,  as  34  {W.  R.,  39,  p. 
675) ;  General  Hunt  gives  it  as  38  {ib.,  p. 
249) ;  A.  C.  Hamlin,  in  his  Battle  of  Chan- 
fellorsville,  p.  104,  n:ives  it  as  43.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  artillery  of  the  XII  Corps, 
ex(*ept  AtwelFs  and  Hampton's  batteries 
and  Muhlenberg's  section  of  Crosby's  bat- 
tery (TF.  R,,  39,  pp.  675,  721,  249) -14 


guns;  the  artillery  of  Berry's  (2d)  diviaon^ 
III  Corps  (except  Seeley's  battery  and  one 
section  of  Dimick's,  in  front  on  the  Plank 
Road)  {ih,,  pp.  483,  484,  162,  249,  488)- 
16  guns;  one  section  of  Hill's  battery  and 
Dilg:er's  battery  of  the  XI  Corps  {ib.,  pp. 
249,  167,  656,  657)— 7  gims;  total  37  gnna, 
Dimick's  battery  was  on  and  to  the  right  of 
the  Plank  Road.    The  other  batteries  were 


I 


■ 
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him  on.  A  litter  having  been  obtained,  be  was  placed  on  it,  and  the 
bearers  passed  on  as  rapidly  as  the  thick  woods  and  rough  ground  per- 
mitted. One  of  the  bearers,  shot  in  the  arm,  let  go  the  handle,  and  the 
general  was  thrown  from  the  Utter  upon  his  wounded  arm.  For  the 
first  time  a  groan  escaped  him.  His  aide,  Captain  Smitb,  sprang  to  his 
side.  As  he  raised  his  head,  a  bright  beam  of  moonlight  made  its  way 
through  the  thick  foliage  and  rested  upon  the  pale  face  of  the  sufferer. 
The  captain  was  startled  by  its  great  pallor  and  stillness,  and  cried  out: 
**0h,  General,  are  you  seriously  hurt?"  "No,"  he  answered;  "don't 
trouble  yourself,  my  friend,  about  me,"  and  presently  added  something 
about  winning  the  battle  first,  and  attending  to  the  wounded  afterward. 
Again  he  was  placed  on  the  litter;  and  the  party  turned  from  the  wood 
into  the  road  and  carried  him  a  few  hundred  yards  to  where  Dr.  Mc- 
Guire  was  waiting  for  them  with  an  ambulance.  Having  readjusted  the 
bandage  so  as  better  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood,  the  doctor  placed  him  in 
the  ambulance,  which  already  contained  Colonel  Crutchfield,  Jackson's 
chief  of  artillery,  who  was  wounded  by  Best's  artillery,  and  went  with 
them  to  the  hospital  at  Wilderness  Tavern,'  Crutchfield  was  succeeded 
by  Colonel  Alexander,  commanding  a  battalion  of  the  I  Corps,  and 
senior  artillery  officer  present. 

We  left  Lane  awaiting  the  return  of  a  patrol  from  his  right.  In  a 
few  moments  it  returned,  bringing  with  it  150  or  more  men  of  the 
128  Pa.  (1.  1.  XH),  who  had  become  bewildered  in  the  dark  forest,  and 
surrendered  to  it.^  AVhile  their  colonel,  previously  taken  prisoner  as 
already  stated,  was  protesting  against  the  capture  of  these  men  as  an 
abuse  of  the  handkerchief  of  truce,  the  Federal  batteries  commenced 


on  the  left  of  the  Plank  Road,  with  Wins- 
low's  on  the  right  {W.  R,,  39,  p.  487). 

'^  Lee's  Lafit  Campaifjn,  with  an  Accurate 
Histort/  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  Last 
Wound,  by  Captain  J.  C.  Gorman,  p.  56; 
Chancelloraviller  by  Hotchkisg  and  Allan, 
p.  .56;  Stonewall  Jackson  and  Chaneellore- 
viile,  by  J.  P.  Smith,  Papers  of  Mil  Hist. 
8oc.  of  Mass.,  V,  372-374 ;  Stonewall  Jack- 
son and  the  American  Civil  War,  by  G.  F. 
R.  Henderson,  U,  .553-568;  The  Richmond 
Howitzers  in  tke  War,  hy  ti  Member  of  the 
Company,  pp.  73  et  seq,;  The  Battle,  of 
ChanceUorsville ,  by  A.  C,  Hamlin,  pp.  109 
et  seqr,  and  manus<'ript  letters  of  Confed- 
erate officers  in  the  possession  of  Captain 
I.  p.  Qrag^,  U.  S.  VolnnteerB. 

The  horse  which  Jackson  rode  was  called 
by  the  soldiers  "Little  SorreF'  and  by  the 
staff  "Fancy."  .Tackson  cupliired  him  at 
Harper' B  Ferrj'^  in  1861,  and  rode  him  dur- 
ing the   Valley   campaign^  at   the   battles 


around  Richmond,  and  at  Cedar  Run,  Bull 
Run,  Antietam,  and  Fredericksbui^.  After 
the  penera!  was  lifted  from  him  the  lioi-se 
was  turner]  loose  and  dashed  into  the  Fed- 
eral lines.  The  saddle  being  an  ordinary  one, 
free  from  the  housiiijj:  and  trappLngfs  of  an 
officer,  he  was  not  recogTiized  as  Jackson's 
horse,  and  was  turned  over  to  the  cavalry. 
Ill  the  course  of  the  stmimer  of  1863  Qen> 
eral  *Stuart  captured  a  squad  of  cavalry, 
and  among:  its  horses  one  was  recognized 
as  Little  Sorrel.  In  1879  this  horse  was  in 
the  possession  of  Captain  J.  G.  Morrison, 
formerly  of  Jackson's  staff,  and  one  of 
whose  Ristei-s  Jackson  had  married  {Manu- 
script letters  from  Captain  Morrison  and 
General  D.  H.  Hill  to  Captain  I.  P.  Gragg, 
IT.  S.  Volunteers). 

'  The  Battle  of  ChanetUorsvilUf,  by  A.  C. 
Hamlin,  p.  112  j  So,  iJw*.  Soc.  Papers. 
XXX,  113. 
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their  firing.  At  this  the  Federal  prisoners  and  the  Confederate  in- 
fantry sprang  together  to  the  safe  side  of  the  log  works,  where  they 
remained  in  a  temporary  informal  tmce,  waiting  for  the  artillery  storm 
to  blow  over.  Williams'  1st  brigade,  attacked  on  its  right  and  rear,- 
returned  to  its  position  in  the  division  line,  and  there  took  ground  to  thi 
right  so  as  to  connect  with  Berry's  left  (Map  22). 

About  9  p.m.  the  corps  artillery  of  Couch's  corps,  numbering  12 
pieces,  and  3  pieces  of  Thomas*  battery  (|^)  under  Thomas  were  placed 
in  position  by  Captain  Comstock  of  the  engineers  "to  the  right  of 
the  Plank  Road  and  beyond  the  Chancellor  House."  *  Who  commanded 
these  pieces  is  not  known.  The  group  will  be  considered  as  Comstock's. 
Together  with  Muhlenberg's  20  pieces  and  Hancock's  3,  it  made  the 
pieces  in  position  about  Chanceliorsville  number  38. 

About  this  time  Barlow's  brigade  commenced  arriving  at  Hazel 
Grove.  The  two  divisions  of  the  I  Corps  were  still  coming  up  from 
United  States  Ford.  A  member  of  the  13  Mass.  (3.  2.  I)  writes  of  this 
march : 

Tramp,  tramp,  all  day  until  nearly  8  o'clock  at  night,  when  we  filed  down  be- 
tween the  hills  to  the  ford,  which  we  crossed  on  pontoons,  and  then  half  a  mile 
further,  when,  tired  and  weary,  we  gladly  received  the  order  to  halt  for  the 
night.  Our  bivouac  fires  were  scarcely  lighted  and  preparations  made  for  sleep 
when  the  drums  were  sounded,  followed  by  orders  to  "fall  in!"  and  then 
*'f-o-r-io-a-r-d,  march!"  and  at  a  good  round  pace  we  started  for  Chanceliors- 
ville, wondering  what  had  happened  to  necessitate  this  sudden  change  in  our 
programme.  Something  serious,  for  mounted  oflicers  were  hurrying  about  with 
orders  urging  forward  the  troops.  We  had  not  long  to  wait,  however^  before 
we  got  some  idea  of  the  disaster  which  had  overtaken  the  army.  Very  soon  we 
saw  men  of  the  XI  Corps  hurrying  to  the  rear,  many  of  them  panic-stricken 
with  fear.  Orders  were  received  to  drive  back  to  the  front  all  men  who  were 
not  wounded.  .  .  .  '*Halt,  there  I  Where  in  hell  are  you  going?"  was  frequently 
heard,  followed  by  "Turn  baek,  you  cowards."* 

At  9  p.m.  Hooker  had  the  following  dispatch  sent  to  Butterfield  and 
to  Sedgwick,  under  the  impression  that  the  latter  was  still  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Rappahannock : 

The  major-general  commanding  directs  that  General  Sedgwick  cross  the 
Rappahannock  at  Fredericksburg  on  the  receipt  of  this  order,  and  at  once  take 
up  his  line  of  march  on  the  Chancpllorsvitle  road  until  you  [he]  connect [s]  with 
us,  and  he  will  attack  and  destroy  any  force  he  may  fall  in  with  on  the  road. 
He  will  leave  all  his  trains  behind,  except  the  pack-train  of  small  ammunition, 
and  march  to  be  in  our  vicinity  at  daylight.  He  will  probably  fall  upon  the  rear 
of  the  forces  commanded  by  General  Lee,  and  between  us  we  will  use  him  up. 
Send  word  to  General  Gibbon  to  take  possession  of  Fredericksburg.    Be  sure  not 

»  W.  R.,  39,  pp.  726,  309. 
*  Three  Tears  in  the  Armjf,  by  C.  E.  Davis,  Jr.,  p.  203. 
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to  fail.    Deliver  tliis  by  your  swiftest  messenger.    Send  word  that  it  is  delivered 
to  General  Sedgwick. 

Testifying  before  the  Committee  on  the  Condnct  of  the  War,  Hooker 
said : 

...  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  if  that  portion  of  the  army  advanced  on  Lee's 
rear,  sooner  than  allow  his  troops  to  remain  between  me  and  Sedgwick,  Lee  would 
take  the  road  that  Jackson  had  marched  over  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  and  thus 
open  for  me  a  short  road  to  Ricliraond,  while  the  enemy,  severed  from  his  depot, 
would  have  to  retire  by  way  of  Gordonsville.  .  ,  .* 

Every  disposition  was  made  of  our  forces  to  hold  our  line  as  long  as  prac- 
ticable, for  the  purpose  of  being  in  readiness  to  cooperate  with  the  movement 
which  had  been  ordered  to  be  made  on  our  left'* 

.  .  .  When  I  gave  the  order  to  General  Sedgwick  I  expected  that  Lee  would 
be  whipped  by  manoeuver.  I  supposed  tliat  he  would  be  compelled  to  march  off 
on  the  same  line  that  Jackson  had.  He  would  have  been  thrown  on  the  Culpeper 
and  Gordons\ille  road,  placing  me  50  or  60  miles  nearer  Richmond  than  himself,* 

To  the  question:  **Did  you  expect  General  Sedgwick  to  form  a  jrniC' 
tion  with  yout*'  he  answered : 

No,  sir;  but  I  expected  that  while  he  attacked  Lee's  rear,  I  would  attack  him 
in  front,  and  compel  him  to  move  off  toward  Gordonsville.* 

General  Warren  says: 

B}'  our  leaving  a  sufficient  force  in  front  of  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy 
[under  Lee]  to  hold  our  breastworks,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  our  force  was  to  be 
thrown  upon  his  left  at  dawn  of  day,  with  every  prospect  of  annihilating  it." 

From  all  this  evidence,  it  may  be  concluded : 

1.  That  Hooker  meant,  if  forced  from  his  present  line,  to  take  up  and 
hold  his  new  or  second  one. 

2.  That  if  Hooker  attacked  at  all,  it  was  to  be  against  the  left  flank 
of  Lee*8  left  wing,  under  Stuart;  or  against  Lee^s  front;  the  latter  in 
case  Sedgwick  should  attack  Lee. 

3.  That  with  Stoneman  operating  against  Lee's  communications  with 
Richmond,  Hooker  was  trying  to  force  Lee  to  retreat  upon  Gordons- 
ville. 

The  Federal  telegraph  line  was  extended  to-day  from  the  Red  House 
near  United  States  Ford  to  near  Hooker's  headquarters,  but  before  it 
could  be  put  in  operation,  wagons  tearing  down  the  road  to  the  ford  at 
a  full  gallop  knocked  down  many  of  the  poles.  Trees  in  which  the 
wires  were  placed  were  cut  down  to  open  a  way  for  stalled  wagons. 
The  line  was  thus  rendered  unserviceable. 

*  Rep.  of  Com.,  TV,  131.  «  Rfp.  of  Com.,  IV,  145. 

-  Testimonv,  ib,,  127.     For  memoranda  *  Ih.,  148. 

of  Hooker'8  see  W.  if.,  40,  p.  359.  »  W.  /?.,  39,  p.  201. 
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9:30  to  11  p.m.  (Map  22) 

Best's  guns  kept  up  a  destructive  fire  with  intermissions 
o'clock.  Shots  fired  from  some  of  the  rifled  pieces  of  Jackson's  corps 
passed  over  the  heads  of  the  Federals  and  fell  in  rear  of  the  Con- 
federates beyond  them.  Reverberations  of  the  conflict  reached  the 
Federal  camps  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock.  Among  the 
victims  of  the  Federal  gunnery  was  A.  P.  Hill,  who  had  shortly  before 
succeeded  Jackson  in  command. 

When  the  Federal  artillery  ceased  firing  Lane's  prisoners  were  sent 
to  the  rear.  Soon  afterward  General  Pender  informed  Lane  of  the 
accident  to  Jackson  and  the  wounding  of  Hill,  and  advised  Lane  not  to 
attack.  Hill  sent  Rodes  information  that  he  himself  was  disabled  and 
that  the  command  of  the  corps  devolved  upon  Rodes, ^  who  was  next  in 
rank. 

This  morning  Averell,  who  was  still  at  Rapidan  Station,  opposed  by 
a  Confederate  rear-guard,  received  Hooker's  order  of  the  Ist  inst.  re- 
calling him,  and  proceeded  to  execute  it.  He  sent  off  the  following 
rej>ort : 

En  route  to  United  SUtes  Ford,  May  2,  1863,  7 :20  a.m. 
Captain  Candler,  A.  D.  C,  etc: 

Your  dispatch  of  yesterday,  stating  that  the  major-general  commanding  did 
not  understand  what  I  was  doing  at  Rapidan  Station,  was  received  at  7:05  a.m. 
to-day,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  state  in  reply  that  I  have  been  engaged  with  the 
cavalry  of  tin'  t^nc^niy  at  that  point  and  in  destroying  com munieat ions,  and  beg 
to  inclose  a  copy  of  an  order  received  from  headquarters  cavalry  corps.' 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
William  W.  Averell, 

Brigadjer-Qeneral. 

About  10: 30  p.m.  he  arrived  at  Ely's  Ford  with  his  command  of  3400 
sabers  and  6  guns  (AverelPs  division,  Davis'  brigade  of  Pleasonton*s 
division,  and  Tidball's  battery),  and  went  into  bivouac  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  confronted  on  the  south  side  by  Stuart  with  his  avail- 
able cavalry  and  the  16  N.  Ca.  infantry,  numbering  together  about 
1000  men.*  The  squadron  of  the  6  N.  Y.  lately  on  picket  at  Ely's  Ford 
had  fallen  back  toward  United  States  Ford.  Stuart  prepared  to  attack. 
In  the  meantime  Rodes  held  a  conference  with  the  other  division  com- 
manders (Colston  and  Heth)  and  decided  that  it  would  be  unadvi sable 
to  attempt  to  carry  out  a  night  attack.  One  of  the  reasons  was  that 
the  troops  were  considerably  shaken  by  the  fire  of  the  Federal  artillery. 
The  "confusion  and  disorder*'  among  them,  especially  on  the  Plank 

*  W.  R.,  39,  p.  942.  ■  Von  Borcke  gives  the  strength  of  the 

■  Dated  April  30,  toTDing  the  enemy  over      infantry  alone  as  about  1000  men   (itfcw- 
to  Avereil  (p.  228  antf).  oira  of  the  Confederate  War,  IT,  228). 
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Road,  were  such  as  to  necessitate  his  placing  guards  across  the  road  to 
stop  stragglers.^  Another  was  the  apprehension  of  danger  to  hia  right 
and  rear  from  the  direction  of  Hazel  Grove.  Bnt  the  one  to  which  he 
doubtless  gave  the  greatest  weight  was  the  general  uneasiness  and  per- 
haps dismay  and  paralysis  likely  to  result  from  the  loss  of  Jackson. 
It  was  decided  to  attack  in  the  morning.  Jackson's  idea  of  taking 
Chancellorsville  in  rear  was  not  known  to  Rodes  or  Ms  advisers. 
Moreover^  Captain  Boswell,  the  officer  assigned  to  Hill  to  guide  him  to 
the  rear  of  Chancellorsville,  was  killed  or  mortally  wounded  by  the  fire 
which  wounded  Jackson.  Rodes  made  hia  disposition  with  a  view  to 
throwing  his  force  directly  upon  Chancellorsville.  His  first  line  was  to 
be  formed  of  Hill's  (now  Heth's)  division.  About  9:45  p.m.  Pender 
deployed  his  brigade  T-^)  on  Lane's  left,  and  about  11  p.m.  Thomas 
deployed  his(i;^)  on  Pender's  left.  The  other  brigades  were  not  yet 
up.  But  while  Rodes  was  making  these  preparations,  steps  were  being 
taken  to  give  the  corps  another  commander.  About  10  p.m.  Hill,  who 
had  remained  in  a  litter  near  the  line  of  battle,  and  had,  as  already 
stated,  turned  the  command  of  the  corps  over  to  Rodes,  sent  to  Ely's 
Ford  for  Stuart  to  come  and  take  command  of  it  Rodes  says  that 
Stuart  was  sent  for  by  Major  Pendleton,  Jackson *s  assistant  adjutant- 
general'  Hill  and  R.  E.  Lee  say  that  he  was  **sent  for,"  but  do  not 
specify  by  whom.*  Stuart  says  that  the  message  was  borne  and  deliv- 
ered to  him  by  Captain  Adams  of  General  Hill*s  staff.*  A  Southern 
writer  says  that  Jackson  upon  the  wounding  of  Hill  **  expressed  a  de- 
sire that  General  Stuart  should  direct  the  subsequent  movements  of  bis 
corps.  ■  *  But  he  adds  that  General  Rodes  had  already  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Stuart.*  According  to  another  Southern  writer,  Jackson  was 
not  instrumental  in  transferring  the  command  of  his  corps  to  Stuart, 
but  was  in  a  measure  responsible  for  it.  He  might  have  prevented  it, 
but  permitted  it,  and  acquiesced  in  it.* 

The  brigadiers  of  General  Jackson's  corps,  after  determining  to  offer  the  tem- 
porary command  to  General  Stuart,  sent  Captain  Wilbonm  [Jackson's  signal 
oflRcer]  to  General  Lee  to  announce  what  had  been  done»  and  to  request  that  he 
would  himself  come  to  that  side  and  assume  the  direction  of  affairs  T 

Captain  Wilbourn  was  accompanied  on  this  errand  by  Captain 
Hotchkiss,  one  of  Jackson's  topographical  engineer  officers. 

On  the  side  of  the  Federals,  Reynolds'  two  divisions  continued  mov- 
ing up  from  United  States  Ford,  catching  more  and  more  of  the  din  and 

1  Rodes'  report,  W.  R.,  39,  p.  942.  •  Life  of  Stonewall  Jackaon,  by  A  Vir- 

=  lb.  ginian,  p.  265. 

»  lb.,  39,  pp.  885,  799.  '  Life  of  Li4futenont-0eneral  T,  J.  Jack- 

*  lb.,  39,  p.  887.  eon,  by  Dabtiey,  IT,  474,  475. 

'  lb.,  p.  478. 
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ki  frout  of  Fairview.    At  last,  not  far  from  Chand- 
d  ItMiil  their  pieces,  but  only  to  unload  them,  and  be  off 
^v  lu  oiidAlMr  order : 


^y 

^^.' 


Chaneellorsville,  Va.,  May  2, 1863,  9:45  p.m. 

'>t  th*  |H)Mtioii  of  your  corps  and  Sykes*  divisions  were  coimnunl- 

^^^  ««^  |Im»  impreasion  that  General  Sykes  was  already  on  Ilunting 

^i,.  i*pk  lfc»  ••»;  hence  the  general  desires  that  you  will  hold  the  right 

1  ^.Iwmhwg  nloiiir  Hunting  Run  and  resting  on  the  Haptdan,  and  th&t 

<W  tlt^t  v^  r***  *^*"  >'^"^  '^ft  along  the  Ely's  Ford  and  Chancellors- 

T^gtdyrftl  desires  that  you  make  yourself  particularly  strong  where 

vi«««>M  U  anting  Run. 

J.  H.  Van  Alen, 

Brigmiier-GenerRl  and  Aide-de-Cainp. 

t.    '     luaHMix  t"o(ttfalls  pass  on  down  the  moonlit  road,  the  thickets 

,     .1       .1   with  fheers  and  the  strains  of  the  grimly  humorons 

y      I  -:  "John  Brown's  body  lies  a-moulderin^  in  the  grave.** 

Ill    MoitV  brigade  (.r-jfi),  except  the  7  N.  J.,  started  from 

UaUvs    Ford    for   Chaneellorsville,   and   Sickles    received 

iM'l   Hart  permission  to  make  his  proposed  attack.     The 

oSmk^  W4k4  iWit  to  coinmimicate  with  Williams  and  Berry,  and  returned 

thi«  n^port  that  those  oflScers  were  ready. ^    This  report  ap- 

M.'  hwu  erroneous  and  unwarranted.    General  Berry,  who 

I  day,  left  no  report  of  his  action  or  understanding  in  the 

i7iixifc*iA- 1  \iM  rt>iK>rt  of  Captain  Poland,  his  chief  of  staff,  contains  no 

t'  li    imr  iH  there  any  reference  to  it  in  the  report  of  General 

.,,;,,     ni.iMHhHi  Berry,  or  in  that  of  either  brigade  commander 

I  ♦    U4>imriil  Williams  says: 

ny  ihu  rviiuiug  tt  staff  oflfiicer  of  General  Sickles'  corps  communicated  to 

itUun  of  uttacking  the  enemy  on  his  [the  enemy *sl  right  flank  in  the 

.  >\\  \n\nt  one  brigade  of  tliat  corps  [Sickles'].  On  account  of  the  posi- 

I  1. 1'  my  liins  at  right  angles  to  the  position  of  General  Sickles*  troops 

„iii(  fr4mi  the  evident  danger  of  confusion  and  niishap  in  the  darkness 

,1    I  HMkt'd  this  officer  to  have  the  attack  deferred  until  I  could  com- 

uith  (hMiernl  Slocuin,  who  was  then  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army. 

uik.  hi»wt»vt>r,  began  before  I  could  see  General  Slocum,  .  .  .' 

Ui  luu-nl  UvwP»*»  commanding  Williams*  3d  brigade,  heard  unofficially 
J  I,,,  'i(  nlta<^k  was  talked  of,  hut  had  no  oflRcial  notice  regarding  it.'' 

In  ii^^adt*  commanders  and  the  corps  commander  General  Slo- 
n.M,  .4.4,^1  U'  tiave  been  unprepared  for  it." 

I  I,     '■      ;'•_  p.  jnv,  -  J"-,  ^^,  P'  ^'^'         ^Ih,,  30,  pp.  6S6,  (jSKS,  670. 


^•» 


4 


4aa,  445,  461,  462. 


» lb.,  39,  p.  679. 
*  Ih.f  39,  p.  709. 
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About  11  p.m.  the  XI  Corps  was  reorganized  in  the  vicinity  of  Chan- 
eellorsville.*  Regarding  the  artillery  of  this  corps,  the  battery  of  the 
First  Division  (Dieckmann's)  was  lost.  The  battery  of  the  Second 
Division  (Wiedrich*8)  lost  two  pieces  j  the  remaining  four  were  still  at 
Chandler ^s,  refitting  and  recuperating.  The  battery  of  the  Third  Divi- 
sion (Dilger's)  lost  one  piece;  the  remaining  five  pieces  were  in  the  line 
of  artillery  at  Fairview,  Here,  too,  was  one  section  of  HilPs  West  Vir- 
ginia battery  of  the  reserve,  or  corps,  artillery.*  The  other  two  bat- 
teries and  the  remainder  of  Hill's  battery  were  probably  at  Chandler's. 

Regarding  the  situation  about  Fredericksburg,  Van  Alen  wrote  to 
Butterfield  at  10  p.m. : 

General  Sedgwick's  dispatch  [of  8  p.m.  to  Butterfield]  has  been  received.  It 
does  not  alter  in  any  sense  the  character  of  the  instructions  sent  General  Sedg- 
wick [at  9  p.ra.].  They  must  be  fully  carried  out  to  the  very  letter.  This  is 
vitally  important.    Gibbon  must  cross  the  river  to-night. 

11  p.m.  to  12  p.m,  (Map  23) 

Sickles,  having  authority  for  his  night  attack,  and,  as  he  understood, 
assurance  of  cooperation  from  Williams  and  Berry,  ordered  Birney  to 
advance-  Pursuant  to  this  order,  Birney 's  2d  and  3d  brigades  (Ward's 
and  Hayman^s)  were  formed  one  in  rear  of  the  other,  or  iu  two  echelons. 
In  the  first  line  of  the  first  echelon  were  the  six  regiments  of  the  2d  bri- 
gade, except  the  20  Ind.,  which  had  not  yet  returned  from  its  position 
south  of  the  railroad  cut.  In  this  echelon  were  also  the  63  Pa.  of  the 
1st  brigade  (Graham's)  and  the  17  Me.  of  the  3d.  These  two  regiments 
followed  the  40  N.  Y.  of  the  2d  brigade,  and  the  three  regiments  marched 
by  the  road  and  the  open  space  on  each  side  of  it  (the  Vista)  in  column 
of  companies  at  full  distance.'*  On  their  right  the  other  regiments  of 
the  first  echelon  (2d  brigade)  formed  a  line  of  companies  at  deploying 
intervals,  each  company  in  column  of  fours.  The  second  echelon  was 
about  100  yards  in  rear  of  the  first,  and  consisted  of  the  four  remaining 
regiments  of  the  3d  brigade,  also  in  company  columns  of  fours  at  de- 
ploying intervals.  The  lines  advanced  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  with 
bayonets  fixed  and  pieces  uncapped,  and  with  orders  not  to  fire  until 
the  Plank  Road  and  Slocum's  Log  Works  were  reached.*  There  were 
no  skirmishers  or  ground  scouts  in  advance,  and  the  enemy's  position 
had  not  been  located.    The  center  of  the  Federal  mass  rushed  into  the 


*  Schurz'B  report,  W.  B.,  39,  p.  657. 

»  /6.,  39,  p.  249. 

■Warren  says  in  his  report:  "To  the 
credit  of  the  artillery  of  the  Eleventh  Corps 
that  come  off  the  field,  it  went  into  battle 
on  this  hne  [Fairview]  with  the  greatest 
alacrity"  {W,  R.,  39,  p.  200).  It  does  not 
Bcem   probable,   however,   that   more   than 


Dilger's  five  and  Hill's  two  pieces  took  po- 
sition there. 

*The  average  company  was  about  40 
stmnp,  or  the  equivalent  of  a  platoon  in 
the  U.  S.  Array  of  to-day  on  a  war  ftjoting, 
as  oontemplated  in  its  present  drill  regu- 
lations. 

*  Bimey's  report,  W.  B,,  39,  p.  409. 
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interval  between  the  Federal  and  Confederate  lines;  the  right  struck 
the  {-enttT  of  Williams'  division  (~);  and  the  left,  the  right  of  Lane^s 
hrigadefj  Yi)'  Receiving  the  cross-fire  of  friend  and  foe,  the  troops, 
d(»spite  the  injunction  to  the  contrary,  opened  fire»  and  dashed  through 
the  darkness  at  whatever  might  be  in  front  of  them.  Those  on  the  right 
charged  a  battery  of  the  XII  Corps  before  they  discovered  that  they 
were  attacking  friends.^  The  three  regiments  in  colunm  of  companies 
had  to  change,  on  reaching  the  end  of  the  Vista,  into  a  column  of  fours. 
The  two  foremost  regiments  were  thrown  into  considerable  disorder, 
but  were  rofomiod,  and  this  portion  of  the  line  produced  some  conster- 
nation in  Lane's  brigade.  But  it  was  repulsed.  The  troops  in  the 
c€*ntcr»  practically  beating  the  air,  reached  the  Plank  Road,  but  could 
not  hold  it.  Sloeum  says:  '*As  I  had  not  been  informed  that  a  night 
attack  was  contemplated  by  our  forces,  I  supposed  on  hearing  the  firing 
that  the  enemy  were  advancing  on  Williams*  division,  and  at  once 
opened  upon  thcin  with  our  artillery.  General  Williams  also  fired  upon 
all  lines  tliat  made  their  appearance  in  his  front.  I  have  no  information 
as  to  the  danuige  siilTered  by  our  troops  from  our  own  fire,  but  fear 
that  our  Iohsos  must  liavo  been  severe."*  But  Best,  who  commanded 
the  artillery,  Hays:  "So  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  I  am  happy  to  record  it, 
not  one  of  our  m(!n  was  killed  by  our  fire  or  indeed  wounded.'*  Ruger, 
whose  brigade  (,  J^,,)  was  nearest  Sickles'  corps,  reports  that  when  the 
attack  occurred  he  gave  orders  to  his  regimental  commanders  to  keep 
tlieir  men  Mteady,  and  not  to  fire  unless  fired  into,  as  he  "believed  the 
attack  waH  by  F(«deral  troops."  *  These  orders  were  obeyed  as  well  as 
oouhl  have  bnen  exi>ocrtod.  A  volley  of  bullets  whistling  over  the  heads 
of  the  'A  Wi«e.  of  ituger's  brigade  started  that  regiment  partly  to  firing 
and  purily  io  niiiiiinK,  and  the  fleeing  portion  caused  the  13  N.  J.,  in  its 
rttnr,  to  Mre  into  it.  The  firing  of  the  3  Wise,  was  kept  up  briskly  for 
ahoiM  lialC  nii  hour.*  Kiiipe's  brigade,  on  Ruger's  right,  repulsed  two 
ndvaf)«e«  ut  i\w  enemy,'*  and  Berry's  line,  one."  General  Williams,  de- 
Ni*rlhirif<  ilia  operation  in  a  private  letter,  says: 

A  irminwUmn  mil  of  inrniitry  fire,  mingled  with  yellings  and  shoutings, 
nlirMiNl.  <Mnluilln»l  iomI  iiircrnnl,  opened  the  conflict  on  the  side  of  Sickles'  di\nsion. 
For  mmm  Ihn*^  my  ial'antry  and  nrtillerj'  kept  silent,  and  in  the  intervals  of  the 
tuimUMvy  I  <imil<l  tliHiin<itly  hear  the  oaths  and  imprecations  of  the  rebel  officers, 
MVhiMiilly  Imving  hard  work  to  keep  their  men  from  stampeding.  In  the  mean- 
iUm  MIi'IiImh*  nrtilhTy  <t|H«tn'ti  fire  over  the  heads  of  the  infantry,  and  the  din  of 
nrum  hiuI  inlminim  ycllingH  and  cursings  redoubled.  All  at  once  Berry's  division, 
iMiriiM  llio  rimil  un  our  right,  opened  in  heavy  volleys,  and  Knipe,  commanding 
my  i-ImJiI  hrigmir  luvxt  to  the  road  on  the  south,  followed  suit. 

HunI  lKi|(ttii  l<»  tlniader  with  his  thirty-odd  pieces.    In  front,  and  on  the  flank. 


I 


I 


'  II    W,,  aO,  pp.  430,  437. 
•  Ih.,  {«>,  p.  (170. 


"  lb.,  39,  p.  708. 

*  lb.,  39,  pp.  715,  720. 


*  Ih.,  39,  p.  687. 

•  76.,  39,  p.  449. 
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shell  and  shot  and  bullets  were  poured  into  these  woods,  which  were  evidently 
crowded  with  rebel  masses  preparing  for  the  morning  attack.  .  .  . 

Human  language  can  give  no  idea  of  such  a  scene— such  an  infernal  and  yet 
sublime  combination  of  sound  and  flame  and  smoke,  and  dreadful  yells  of  rage, 
of  paiQ^  of  triumph,  or  of  defiance. 

As  Sickles*  two  brigades  fell  back  from  the  Plank  Road,  portions  of 
them  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  ran  to  the  rear,  apparently  as 
much  panic-stricken  as  any  of  Howard's  men  had  been,  having  to  be 
rallied  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet* 

The  start  and  the  return  of  these  troops  were  witnessed  by  Barlow's 
brigade (g^^xl)'  ^i^ich  had  formed  up  at  Hazel  Grove  (Map  23).  The 
brigade  had  lost  all  its  knapsacks  by  leaving  them  in  its  camp  near 
Dowdall's  Tavern. 

What  sort  of  support  Sickles  expected  from  Berry's  and  Williams' 
lines  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  was  something 
aggressive,  and  was  not  furnished.  For  this,  Berry  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  at  all  responsible.  Williams,  in  the  absence  of  his  corps  com- 
mander, should  have  made  all  necessary  arrangements  for  action  by  his 
division.  But  in  spite  of  faults  and  mishaps,  Sickles '  night  attack  jus- 
tified itself.  The  gun  and  three  caissons  which  had  been  lost  in  the 
Vista  were  retaken  and  brought  in.  Sickles  took  up  and  held  a  more 
advanced  position.  He  did  not  gain  the  Plank  Eoad,  and  so  could  not 
establish  the  desired  connection  with  the  main  force  under  Hooker, 
But  he  got  where  he  could  cut  a  road  that  would  answer  his  purpose. 
His  pickets  formed  connection  on  their  right  with  those  of  the  XII 
Corps. 

We  left  Stuart  preparing  to  attack  Averell.  Before  his  preparations 
were  completed  he  received  HilPs  message  to  the  effect  that  both  Jack- 
son and  Hill  had  been  wounded,  and  that  the  command  of  Jackson's 
corps  devolved  upon  him.  His  infantry,  the  16  N.  Ca.,  having  already 
deployed,  he  ordered  it  to  fire  three  rounds  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
then  retire  and  join  its  brigade.  Without  awaiting  the  result  of  this 
fire,  and  leaving  Fitzhugh  Lee  and  his  cavalry  to  guard  the  road  from 
Ely's  Ford,  he  hastened  to  assume  the  responsibility  so  unexpectedly 
devolved  upon  him." 

Across  the  Rapidan  Averell's  men  had  lighted  fires,  made  coffee,  and 
were  enjoying  their  pipes,  some  had  already  lain  down  to  sleep,  when 
they  were  startled  by  a  rattle  of  musketry  and  a  rain  of  bullets.  The 
horses  stampeded,  creating  confusion  among  the  men.    The  men  rushed 


*  The  Three  Years'  Service  of  the  33d 
Mass.  Infantry  Regiment,  by  A.  B.  Under- 
wood, pp.  68,  69;  W.  R,,  39,  p.  418. 

"  Campaigns  of  Stuart'g  Catalrp,  by  M<-- 
Ctellan,  p.  235.     The  cavalry  remained  in 


observation  between  the  left  of  Stuart's 
iiifantr>'  and  Ely's  Ford.  The  16  N.  Ca. 
rejoined  its  brigade  (r"ii)at  3  a.m.  {W.  R., 
39,  p.  937). 
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for  their  arms  and  returned  the  fire  until  it  stoppetl.*    It  was  necessary 
to  wait  for  morning  to  try  to  recover  the  scattered  horses. 

Averell  received  the  following  communication  from  Butterfield,  sent 
probably  before  Jackson's  attack: 

The  major-general  comniajiding  has  directed  that  you  report  to  him  in  person 
with  your  entire  command^  save  one  regiment.  This  regiment  you  will  direct,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  commanding  general's  instructions,  to  be  employed  in  patrolling 
the  country  between  the  Aquia  Railroad  and  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad. 
This  regiment  must  be  kept  well  thrown  out,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  timely  notice 
of  any  raids,  and  destroying  any  guerilla  parties  that  may  invade  that  district 

Similar  instructions  to  the  above  were  sent  you  when  your  command  was  at 
Rapidan  Station.  Up  to  this  time  they  have  not  been  complied  with.  The 
major-general  commanding  directs  it  to  be  done  immediately. 

Best's  artillery  and  Berry's  infantry  covered  themselves  with  hasty 
intrenchments.  About  midnight  the  7  N.  J.  started  from  Humphreys' 
left  and  the  11  Mass.  from  Hancock's  front  to  rejoin  their  respective 
brigades  f^^^Jj).* 

Reynolds,  with  his  two  divisions  (V),  was  toiling  on,  harking  to  the 
diapason  of  musketry  and  artillery  on  the  Plank  Road,  and  pondering 
on  a  sound  as  of  infantry  volleys  coming  for  a  short  time  from  the  direc-    h 
tion  of  Ely's  Ford.    The  noise  finally  subsided,  and  the  tired  soldiers   | 
of  both  armies  lay  down,  looking  up  through  the  dark  foliage  at  the 
moon  and  stars,  and  lulled  by  **the  weird,  plaintive  notes  of  the  whip- 
poorwills,  which  were  never  known  to  sing  so  long  and  loud  as  they  did  ^ 
that  Saturday  night  at  Chaneellorsville."  '  f 

As  it  appeared  that  the  Chancellor  House  would  be  under  fire,  all  the 
wounded,  except  five  or  six  severe  cases  which  were  likely  to  be  injured 
by  being  movetl,  were  sent  to-day  to  the  corps  hospitals  in  the  vicinity 
of  Potomac  Bridge. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  Federal  right  wing  gained  by  reenforce- 
ment  about  IHM}  men  and  45  pieces  of  artillery.  Estimating  the  losses 
at  about  3000  men  and  8  pieces  of  artillery,  Hooker  had  at  midnight 
under  his  immediate  command  about  76,000  men  with  244  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. The  Confederates  received  no  reenforcements.  They  lost  one 
battery  of  4  pieces,  sent  away  by  General  Lee,  one  regiment  of  infantry 
detached  from  McGowan's  brigade,  and  about  1250  men  killed,  wounded, 
or  missing.  This  left  them  at  midnight,  under  Lee  and  Stuart,  facing 
Hooker,  about  43,000  men  with  132  pieces  of  artillery/ 

1  History  of  the  3  Pa.  Car.,  by  Committee,  pp.  232,  233. 

2  W.  E.,  39j  pp.  478,  452.  ^  Slocum  and  his  Men,  by  Committee,  p.  164. 

*  UJFANTRY         CAVALRY      ARTHXERY    AGOREOATE 

Federal 70,207  1,175  4,841  76,223 

Confederate 38,470  1,933  2,640  43,043 

Captured  pieces  are  nut  counted. 
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^T  5:05  a.in.  Butterfield  telegraphed  to  Hooker: 

Dispatch  dated  lr55  o^clock  [a.in.]  for  removement  of  Reynolds  and 
bridges  just  received  4:55  o'eloek  [a.m.].  ,  ,  .  Copy  has  been  delivered  to 
Sedgwick.^    It  cannot  be  complied  with  as  regards  before  daylight. 

The  bridges  could  hardly  be  taken  up  without  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  enemy  and  indicating  to  him  that  be  was  free  to  move  upon  Chan- 
cel lorsville,  for  taking  up  the  bridges  meant  withdrawing  all  the  Federal 
troops  from  the  south  side  of  the  river.  But  the  troops  were  needed  at 
Chancellorsville.  An  attempt  had,  therefore,  to  he  made  to  get  them  there, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  enemy  from  going  in  that  direction. 
Keynolds'  Second  and  Third  Divisions,  on  the  north  bank,  were  put  in 
motion  up  the  river,  and  his  First  Division,  on  the  south  bank,  was 
ordered  to  recross  and  follow  them.  Newton's  division  (^)  came  down 
from  Franklin's  Crossing  to  cover  these  operations  and  make  a  show 
of  force,  but  could  not  prevent  the  enemy's  artillery  from  firing  with 
effect  at  the  division  recrossing  the  river.  Sedgwick  at  8:55  a.m.  sent 
the  following  report  to  Butterfield: 

General  Rejuolds'  movement  will  be  a  little  delayed  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  shelling  they  have  given  him.  His  infantry  have  been  in  motion  for  some 
time,  and  the  whole  movement  will  be  pushed." 

He  received  the  following  dispatch  from  Reynolds,  sent  at  11 :  05  a.m. : 

The  troops  are  all  [back]  across  [the  river]  and  moving  up  the  road.  The 
bridge  is  on  this  side  and  being  taken  apart.  The  enemy  interfered  in  no  way 
except  with  his  artillery,  one  shot  striking  the  bridge  while  the  troops  were  cross- 
ing, delaying  us  until  a  new  boat  could  be  put  in.  I  report  that  pontoon  bridge 
will  be  piled  on  this  side  and  left.    There  are  no  trains  to  haul  them  off,* 

The  bridge  material  was  guarded  by  Wheaton^s  brigade  (3^)  from 
Franklin's  Crossing.* 

Reynolds  remained  at  the  crossing  below  to  superintend  the  with- 


*  Butterfield'e  dispatch  transmitting  the 
order  wsts  marked  5  a.m.  ( W.  R.,  40,  p. 
361).  Sedgwick  received  it  at  5:25  a.m. 
(16.,  39,  p.  558),  and  Reynolds  at  7  a.m. 
iib.,  39,  p.  254). 


'/fi.,  107.  p.  1034.  */?^ 

*  For  the  story  of  a  curiously  erroneoas  de- 
scription of  this  operation,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Campaigns  of  the  Armt/  of  the  Po- 
tomaCfhy  William  Swinton,  p.  274,  foot-note. 
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drawal  of  his  First  Division,  and  having  done  so,  proceeded  to  overtake 
the  head  of  his  column.  He  was  in  doubt,  it  seems,  as  to  whether  he 
should  direct  his  march  with  regard  primarily  to  rapidity  or  to  con- 
cealment.   On  this  point  he  was  advised  by  Butterfield  as  follows : 

In  regard  to  your  line  of  march,  the  general  indicated  no  route.  Under  present 
circumstances  llio  shortest  line  would  seem  to  be  the  one  [for  you  to  take],  but 
you  must  consider  whether  the  fire  your  troops  would  receive  from  the  enemy's 
artillery  while  passing  along  the  River  road,  the  guns  of  the  enemy  in  position, 
etc.,  would  make  it  proper  for  you  to  diverge  for  a  short  time  to  avoid  it;  time  is 
everything.  .  .  . 

The  head  of  his  column  was  already  directed  upon  Hartwood  Church 
to  proceed  thence  to  United  States  Ford.  There  was  no  attempt  made 
to  conceal  the  march,  and  it  was  observed,  at  least  in  part,  by  the 
enemy.  Pendleton  says  that  he  and  Barksdale  united  in  a  note  to 
Early  stating  that  the  Federals  **  appeared  massing  troops  toward 
Falmouth.**  ^  Barksdale  says:  ** appearances  indicated  that  the  enemy 
were  leaving  their  encampments  on  this  side  the  river,  and  were  march- 
ing to  reenforce  Hooker. "  ^  Early  makes  no  reference  to  the  movement 
or  to  the  note  mentioned  by  Pendleton.  Reynolds  was  probably  in  the 
vicinity  of  Falmouth  when  he  received  from  Butterfield  the  following , 
dispatch :  \ 

The  telegraph  operator  just  reports  that  the  rebels  are  evacuating  Banks'  Ford 
and  moving  toward  the  firing  [Chancellorsville].*  It  may  be  that  this  ford  will 
be  opened  at  any  time  and  the  bridgefs]  thrown  over.  Keep  yourself  in  com- 
munication with  me  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  advised  of  this.  It  would  seem  to 
be  proper,  if  an  opportunity  occurs,  that  you  should  cross  there,  and  reenforce 
General  Hooker,  and  so  shorten  the  line.  You  had  better  send  a  staff  officer  ahead 
to  Banks'  Ford,  if  communication  is  opened  there,  and  communicate  with  Gen- 
eral Hooker.  J 

Reynolds  went  to  the  ford  himself,  but  finding  that  no  bridge  had 
been  thrown,  made  no  change  in  his  line  of  march. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  Reynolds'  corps  (I)  the  only  Federal  troops 
left  on  the  Confederate  side  of  the  Rappahannock  below  Fredericks- 
burg were  Brooks'  division  (r-^)  and  Burnham's  light  division (:^\  with 
Williston's  battery  (f4i). 

At  Franklin's  Crossing  the  enemy  was  much  more  threatening  than 
he  was  at  Reynolds*.  The  danger  of  recrossing  the  river  and  taking  up 
the  bridges  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  together  with  the  significance 
of  such  action  to  the  enemy,  determined  Sedgwick  to  leave  things  as  they 
were,  until  he  could  hear  from  headquarters.    He  wrote  to  Butterfield : 

I  have  not  dared  to  take  up  the  bridge  at  Franklin's  Crossing.  Reynolds' 
bridge  ought  not  to  be  taken  away  until  after  dark ;  it  may  cost  the  loss  of  many 

»  W.  R.,  30,  p.  811.  '  lb.,  39,  p.  839.  •  This  report  was  without  foundation. 
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boats.    Will  pontoon  wagons  be  sent  to  take  them  at  dusk?    Shall  the  bridges 
at  Franklin's  Crossing  be  taken  up  at  dark  without  further  instructions T    Please 

communicate  [answer]. 

This  message  was  delivered  to  Butterfield  and  repeated  by  him  to 
Hooker  at  10  a.m.  In  a  dispatch  of  2 :  30  p.m.  Van  Alen  said  to  Butter- 
field:  *'The  bridge  [s]  can  be  taken  up  at  such  time  as  General  Sedgwick 
thinks  best.*'  Under  this  authority  the  three  bridges  were  left,  one 
piled  on  the  bank  of  the  river  at  Fitzhugh's  Crossing,  the  other  two 
spanning  the  river  at  Franklin  ^s  Crossing. 

The  telegraph  line  was  extended  this  morning  by  a  spur  from  Eng- 
land to  the  vicinity  of  Scott's  Ford.  The  regiment  and  brigade  ordered 
to  Banks*  Ford  (^^^^,  ^^)  arrived  there  at  an  early  hour,  also  a  signal 
party  which  established  a  flag  and  torch  station  to  open  communication 
with  the  troops  on  the  south  bank  as  they  approached  the  ford.  But 
only  Confederate  troops  showed  themselves.  Wilcox  with  his  brigade 
(j^)  and  two  batteries  (?-})  arrived  on  the  south  bank  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Federals  on  the  north  bank.  The  Federal  regiment  left  at 
Falmouth  (3^^)  took  post  probably  between  Banks*  Ford  and  United 
States  Ford  to  guard  the  telegraph  line,* 

Wilcox  received  an  order  from  Lee  to  leave  a  small  force  to  watch 
the  ford,  if  in  his  judgment  the  enemy  did  not  intend  to  cross  there, 
and  move  up  the  Plank  Road,  reporting  the  fact  to  Lee.  But  the  move- 
ments of  Federal  troops  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  determined 
him  to  remain  at  the  ford.- 

At  10: 13  a.m.  Butterfield  wrote  to  Hooker  inquiring  whether  General 
Gibbon  was  to  move  to-day  with  his  division  to  Banks*  Ford  or  to  wait 
until  the  ford  was  uncovered.    At  2:  30  p.m.  he  received  the  reply : 

...  no  orders  have  been  sent  for  General  Gibbon's  division  to  move  to  Banks* 
Ford.    The  order  was  only  for  one  brigade  of  his  division. 

Butterfield  wrote  further: 

To  Oibbon,  10:20  a.m. 

Two  bridges  ready  to  be  throi^Ti  across  [at  Banks*  Ford]  whenever  the  ford  is 
uncovered.  Stoneman*s  cavalry  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  enemy's  rear,  on  the 
line  of  his  railroad.'  .  .  . 

To  Hooker,  3:10  p.m. 

.  .  ,  Supplies  of  Howard *8,  Slocum^s,  and  Meade's  infantry  expire  a.m.  of 
Monday  [May  4] ,  unless  replenished  from  the  trains.    All  quiet  here. 

*  W.  B.,  39,  p.  619 ;  Maine  in  the  War  ■  For  approximate  position  of  Stone- 
for  the  Union,  by  W.  E.  S.  Whitman  and  man's  cavalry  see  Map  22,  sketch  in  upper 
C.  H.  True,  p.  492.  right-hand  comer. 

*  W,  R.,  39,  p.  855. 
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intended  to  require  a  withdrawal,  but  to  leave  the  question  of  such  a 
movement,  as  he  did  in  his  order  of  yesterday,  to  Early's  discretion,— 
to  be  decided  '*  according  to  the  force  and  movements  of  the  enemy  near 
Fredericksburg."  By  this  time  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  The 
column  was  immediately  faced  about  and  marched  back  toward  the 
heights. 

On  the  north  aide  of  the  Rappahannock  numerous  dispatches  were 
sent  to  report  movements  in  rear  of  Fredericksburg : 

Gibbon  to  Butterfield,  3  p.m. 

Reports  from  my  picket  line  on  the  right  state  that  the  rebels  are  withdrawing 
their  pickets  all  along  the  river  above  the  dam. 

Lowe  to  Butterfield,  4:12  p.m. 

The  enemy  have  entirely  withdrawn  their  advance  lines  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  picket  force.^ 

About  3  p.m.  the  flag  and  torch  station  at  Seddon's  was  broken  up, 
and  the  telegraph  line  drawn  in  from  Reynolds'  to  Sedgwick's  head- 
quarters. 

Hooker's  dispatch  of  4: 10  p.m.  ordering  Sedgwick  to  cross  the  river, 
and  reporting  Sickles  among  the  enemy's  trains,  reached  Sedgwick  at 
6  p.m.  Sedgwick  supposed  that  Hooker  when  he  sent  this  dispatch  had 
a  substantially  correct  idea  of  Sedgwick's  position  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Kappahannoek  between  Franklin's  Crossing  and  Fitzhugh's  Cross- 
ing. He  was  puzzled,  therefore,  at  being  directed  to  combine  a  move- 
ment on  Richmond  with  the  capture  of  Fredericksburg.  He  thought 
that  possibly  the  pursuit  which  he  was  to  make  was  not  to  be  directed 
by  the  Bowling  Green  Road,  as  previous  dispatches  had  indicated,  but 
by  the  road  to  Gordonsville.  He  accordingly  sent  a  request  for  in- 
formation. 

In  reply  he  received  the  following  dispatch,  sent  by  Butterfield  at 
7:05  p.m.: 

The  raajor-peneral  commanding  directs  you  to  pursue  the  enemy  on  the  Bowl- 
ing Green  road. 

He  now  knew  that  the  capture  of  Fredericksburg,  if  expected  of  him 
at  all,  was  subordinated  to  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  he  believed 
that  a  march  on  Richmond  would  cause  the  evacuation  of  the  heights 
and  town  of  Fredericksburg.  He  therefore  ordered  his  Second  and 
Third  Divisions  to  cross  at  his  lower  bridge,  or  near  Mansfield,  and 
had  his  First  Division,  Brooks',  and  one  regiment  of  the  light  division 
(q  *i  ^)  push  across  the  River  Road,  driving  the  enemy  back  behind  the 

'  W.  R.,  107,  p.  1036. 
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railroad,  and  so  open  the  way  to  the  Bowling  Green  Road.  At  8  p.m. 
lie  reported  to  Butterfield : 

General  Brooks  (i^)  has  taken  the  Bowling  Green  road  in  front  of  him;  is 
still  skirmishing,  and  will  advance  as  long  as  he  can  see,  and  will  then  take  posi- 
tion for  the  night. 

Newton  (^Y)  ^ moving  in  the  direction  of  Hamilton's  crossing,  and  at  daylight 
the  entire  corps  will  l>«^  in  mot  ion. 

Sedgwick  thought  that  the  Bowling  Green  Road  went  through  Hamil- 
ton's Crossing.  By  Bowling  Green  road  he  meant  River  road.  "Wh«i 
he  wrote  this  dispatch  Newton's  division  was  in  the  act  of  crossing, 
about  half  of  it  having  crossed.  Howe's  division  was  in  rear  of  New- 
ton's, waiting  for  a  chance  to  cross,  Sedgwick  doubtless  intended  that, 
under  cover  of  Brooks'  division,  the  remainder  of  the  corps  should  file 
off  by  the  Bowling  Green  Road  toward  Richmond,  and  Brooks  bring  up 
the  rear.  Butterfield  believed  that  an  attack  upon  almost  any  point  of 
Early's  line  ought  to  succeed,  and  that  an  attack  upon  some  point  of  it 
was  about  to  be  made.' 

According  to  the  instructions  sent  by  Van  Alen  at  10  p.m.,  Butterfield 
transmitted  to  Sedgwick  at  10 :10  p.m.  the  instructions  contained  in  the 
dispatch  of  9  p.m.  to  march  through  Fredericksburg  on  Chancellorsville. 
These  reached  Sedgwick  at  11  p.m.;  those  of  9  p.m.  sent  directly 
to  him  had  not  come.  If  there  had  been  a  bridge  at  Fredericksburg  in 
the  possession  of  the  Federals,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  recross 
the  river  where  he  was  and  cross  it  again  at  Fredericksburg,  But 
there  being  none,  recrossing  and  crossing  again  would  have  been  an 
all-night  operation.  It  was  light  enough  for  the  enemy  to  fire  with 
effect  upon  a  party  attempting  to  lay  a  bridge.  It  would  therefore  be 
necessary,  before  a  bridge  could  be  laid,  to  drive  the  enemy  away  from 
the  opposite  bank.  To  do  this  from  the  south  bank  meant  stealing  a 
passage  above  or  below  the  enemy,  as  was  done  at  the  first  battle  of 
Fredericksburg.  Sedgwick  decided  not  to  recross,  but  to  march  by  the 
south  bank  to  Fredericksburg.  His  four  divisions  were  to  march  in  the 
following  order:  Newton (^*|},  Burnham  (^),  Howe  (^)^  Brooks  (^); 
Bumham's  division  had  been  attached  to  Newton 's.^    At  midnight,  or 


*  He  wrote : 

To  Sedgwick,  8  p,m.:  "Their  horses  are 
poor.  They  eannot  but  be  panic-stricken 
if  you  give  them  a  sharp  blow  in  the  ni^ht. 
Your  opportunities  are  grand  beyond  ques- 
tion. I  know  you  will  improve  them."  lb., 
8:25  p.m.:  "Can't  you  take  Fredericksburg 
to-night,  so  we  can  commence  railroad  and 
telegraph,  and  pontoon  brid^,  by  day- 
light r 

To  Gibbon,  8:25  p.m. :  "Everything  work- 


ing well.  Sickles  is  in  the  enemy's  trains. 
Sedgwick  is  pursuing  here.  Be  ready  to 
spring  with  your  full  supphes  whenever 
you  receive  the  order.  Expect  it  at  any  mo- 
ment." 

To  Haupt:  "Have  all  your  material,  men, 
and  everything  ready  to  move  to-night  with 
[construction]  train  to  commence  work  in 
the  morning,  if  re<|uired.  I  may  telegraph 
you  at  any  moment." 

*  W.  R.,  39,  p.  563. 
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an  hour  after  Sedgwick  received  his  orders,  the  1st  brigade  of  Newton's 
division  (Shaler*s),  which  was  to  form  the  advance,  having  thrown  out 
a  line  of  skirmishers,  drew  out  into  column  of  march,  and  pushed  on  in 
the  direction  of  Fredericksburg.  Considering  that  his  troops  had  to  be 
roused  and  formed,  and  his  orders  issued  and  transmitted,  the  time 
spent  in  initiating  the  movement  was  perhaps  not  excessive.  The  let 
brigade  was  followed  by  the  3d  (Wheaton^s),  and  this  by  the  2d 
(Browne's).  Butterfield,  about  when  he  received  and  transmitted  the 
9  p,m,  dispatch  from  Hooker  directing  Sedgwick's  movement,  sent  to 
Sedgwick  a  negro  who  knew  the  Plank  Road  to  Chancellorsville,  and 
wrote  or  telegraphed : 

To  engineer  officer:  To  be  ready  to  lay  the  pontoon  bridge  brought 
up  from  Fitzhugh's  Crossing  by  midnight,  place  to  be  indicated.' 

To  Gibbon  (received  11  p.m.) :  To  get  under  way  soon  and  cross  the 
river  to  Fredericksburg  to-night,  taking  care  not  to  come  into  contact 
with  Sedgwick. 

To  Sedgwick:  To  push  on  without  delay,  taking  care  not  to  come  into 
contact  with  Gibbon;  to  seize  citizens  and  put  them  to  death  if  they 
failed  to  put  him  on  the  right  road. 

Captain  Razderichin  of  Hooker's  staff*  was  sent  from  Chancellors- 
ville to  deliver  verbally  and  explain  the  instructions  forwarded  by  tele- 
graph. He  instructed  Sedgwick  that  he  was  to  fall  upon  Lee's  rear  at 
daylight  At  midnight  Butterfield  wrote  to  Sedgwick:  **It  seems  to  be 
of  vital  importance  that  yon  should  fall  upon  Lee*s  rear  with  ernshing 
force.  .  .  .  Give  your  advance  to  one  who  will  do  all  that  the  urgency 
of  the  case  requires."  General  Warren,  Hooker's  chief  of  topograph- 
ical engineers,  who  knew  much  of  the  road  which  Sedgwick  was  to 
march  over,  left  Hooker's  headquarters  about  10:  30  p.m.  to  join  Sedg- 
wick and  guide  his  column  from  Fredericksburg  to  Chancellorsville. 
He  was  charged,  no  doubt,  too,  with  keeping  Hooker  posted  as  to  the 
progress  of  Sedgwick's  movement. 

At  11  p.m.  General  Gibbon  broke  up  his  headquarters,  and  moved  in 
person  down  to  the  river  near  the  Lacy  House,  where  the  engineers 
were  at  work  laying  a  pontoon  bridge,  but  these  were  fired  on  by  the 
enemy  in  Fredericksburg,  and  forced  to  suspend  work. 

It  was  night  before  the  Confederates,  withdrawn  this  forenoon 
from  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg,  reached  them  on  their  return ;  at 


*  This  bridge  had  been  moved  by  teams 
to  the  Lacy  House.  Bcnham  says  in  his 
report  that  it  was  moved  on  the  3d  ( W.  B., 
39,  pp.  214.  215),  but  this  dispatch  and  the 
following  one  (t6.,  40,  pp.  360,  368) 
seem  to  show  that  it  was  moved  on  the  2d, 
though   not   laid   until   the  3d.     The   two 


bridges  at  Pranklin^s  Crossing  were  not 
moved  until  the  3d. 

Butterfield  thought  that  by  midnight 
Sedg:wick  might  be  in  possession  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, • 

'  A  volunteer  aide-de-camp  not  appointed 
in  orders  ( The  Campaign  of  Chancellors- 
ville, by  T.  A.  Dodge,  p.  160). 
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11  o'rloek  Early  was  still  engajE^ed  in  reestablishing  and  adjusting 
lines.    Much  of  his  artillery,  it  seems,  went  too  far  to  be  recaHed;  at 
any  rate^  only  a  portion  of  it  was  brought  back. 

The  participation  of  the  Federal  War  Department  in  the  direction  of 
operations  led  to  the  following  correspondence: 


.  tTD 


H^Utck  to  DiXy  10  a.m. 

...  If,  as  is  supposed,  the  msB  of  Lon^rtreet's  troopft  has  joined  Lee,  tiie 
demonstration  agreed  upon  (against  West  Point}  ahoold  be  immediateljr  made.^ 

.  .  .  deserters  from  Pickett  ^a  diriaioa  itate  that  tb^  aaw  Pickett  jresterday, 
and  that  no  brigades  have  go4ie  fron  Loaeatreei^a  eonntand.  .  .  .  One  of  tha 
deserters— a  Texan— saya  that  Hood  was  tbeve   [before  Soffblk]    jeaterday. 

Jenkins'  division  is  before  Suffolk.* 

The  substance  of  the  latter  dispatch  was  commtmicated  by  Peek 
directly  to  Hooker. 
Schenck  telegraphed  to  Stanton: 

...  it  is  desirable  I  should  know  whether  ( whatever  T)  yoa  ean  tell  me  of  Gen- 
eral Hooker.    The  night  is  full  of  rumors. 

Stanton  replied: 

Toa  maj  reat  aaanred  that  General  Hooker's  operations  are  progre«ng 
eeaafolly  and  in  all  respects  as  desired  unless  you  are  otherwise  advised  bj 
department. 

Any  mishap  you  will  be  promptly  notified  of,  but,  for  obrious  reasons,  det 
of  his  movements  and  position  cannot  be  given  while  in  sueeeaaful  progreasw 

That  the  Confederate  pnblic  was  better  posted  than  it  should  havi 
been  on  the  general  situation  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  may  be  .«-- 
ferred  from  the  following  commnnication :  ^ 


Washington,  D-  C,  May  2,  ld63,  11 
Major-Oenerol  Hooker: 

We  can  not  control  intelligence  in  relation  to  your  movements  while  your  gen* 
erals  ^mte  letters  giving  details.  A  letter  from  General  Van  Al<ai  [aide-de< 
camp]  to  a  person  not  connected  with  the  War  Department  describea  your  poei< 
lion  as  intrenched  at  Chancellorsville— can't  you  give  hb  sword  something  to  dfl| 
so  that  he  will  have  less  time  for  the  penf 

Bdwdt  1L  STAHTOir. 

COHJCKNIB 

I 

Jackson's  flank  march  was  as  brilliant  an  o)^ration  as  Hooker's 
grand  turn.    His  manctuver,  like  Hooker's,  was  little  favored  by 

*  ir.  A.,  26,  p.  esa. 

*  Jenkins  connuuided  a  brigade  of  Frmck's  diviaiaB  oa  lA 
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or  concealment,  and  owed  its  success  particularly  to  being  mistaken  for 
a  retreat.    The  principal  circumstances  which  led  to  this  mistake  were : 

1.  Statements  of  deserters  the  day  before. 

2.  The  direction  of  Jackson's  march  after  he  turned  off  the  Furnace 
Road. 

3.  The  expectation  that  Lee  would  retreat  in  consequence  of  the  op- 
eration of  Stoneman's  cavalry. 

4.  The  indications  about  Fredericksburg  that  the  Confederates  were 
retreating  from  there,— due  to  the  misinterpretation  of  the  verbal  order 
sent  by  Lee  to  Early, 

While  the  Confederate  cavalry  under  Stuart  was  feeling  the  Federal 
lines  and  driving  back  their  patrols  and  scouting  parties^  the  Federal 
cavalry  was  for  the  greater  part  lying  idle  in  camp.^  Just  before  Jack- 
son rushed  upon  Howard's  right  a  reconnoitering  party  of  Howard's 
cavalry  went  into  the  woods  in  front  of  the  26  Wise.  On  returning 
about  ten  minutes  later,  it  informed  the  officers  of  this  regiment  that  **it 
was  all  right,"  and  then  went  quietly  to  rest  behind  Hawkins'  Farm.^ 

Jackson's  attack,  which  was  to  give  effect  to  his  manoeuver,  ter- 
minated without  having  attained  its  object.  Lee's  separate  fractions, 
by  their  skilful  and  \igorous  cooperation,  had  dealt  Hooker  a  stagger- 
ing blow,  but  not  a  finishing  one.  They  were  now  themselves  in  a  most 
critical  position.  The  force  which  held  them  at  bay  might  turn  against 
either  one  and  overpower  it.  It  was  particularly  to  prevent  such  a 
situation  that  Jackson  had  issued  his  explicit  orders  that  there  should 
he  no  pause  in  the  advance.  He  had  no  doubt  expected  that  before  dark 
he  would  join  hands  with  Lee  and  be  thanking  God  with  him  for  the 
complete  rout  of  the  Federal  army.  He  meant  that  the  Federals 
should  he  given  no  time  in  which  to  recover  from  their  first  surprise 
and  confusion.  In  this  he  was  disappointed  by  the  halting  of  his  lines 
as  stated  about  7: 15  by  General  Rodes. 

It  is  harder  to  find  a  commander  who  will  require  of  troops  all  that 
they  are  capable  of  than  to  find  one  who  will  not  call  upon  them  for 
more  than  they  are  capable  of;  how  rarely  and  imperfectly,  too,  are 
troops  prepared  by  drill  or  field  exercise  for  doing  anything  in  a  state 
of  disorder!  Neither  Bodes  nor  Colston  asserts  or  implies  that  the 
troops  were  exhausted  or  incapable  of  another  effort.  They  account 
for  their  halting  by  the  two  conditions  of  confusion  and  darkness.^  If 
Jackson  had  been  at  the  front,  the  advance  would  have  continued. 
What  the  effect  would  have  been  is  a  question  on  which  historians  dif- 
fer. With  Map  21  and  the  foregoing  account  before  htm,  the  reader 
may  be  able  to  answer  it  to  his  satisfaction. 

Had  Jackson  not  been  wounded  and  disabled,  he  might  have  carried 

1  The  8  Pa.  took  this  occasion  to  change  »  W,  R.,  39,  p.  654. 

its  organization  from  a  three-hattalion  to  a  •76.,  39,  pp.  941,  1004.    See  also  Colston 

two-battalion  regiment.  in  B.  and  L.,  Til,  233. 
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flUt  \Uk  loirpoHi*  (»t  ri»Mmii?iK  ll»o  advance,  coupling  with  it  a  movement 
liKitiiti*(  Ihuikor'H  liim  of  n»tn»ni.  Hut  lie  wuuhl  not  have  gone  far.  A 
ITiuhI  purl  i»f  hiH  force  would  hav«  boon  chocked  or  paralyzed  by  the 
iMtOU'i  \  III  Knirviow  or  the  infantry  in  front  of  it  and  at  Hazel  Grove 
^M«|»  •-*'.*)  Tho  riMnnintlcr  would  have  brought  up,  more  or  less  of  il 
\\\  isUinun,  »i>rnin>it  llu»  liiics  of  Horry  and  Williams,  and  been  at  lea: 
r«^mU«Mi.  Whnl  w«h  |vcrhnps  |H>ssible  at  7 :  15,  when  Rodes  brought  thi 
ttllM  Id  H  ImlU  WM  ttO  longer  feasible  at  9,  when  Jackson  was  ready 

Hh\I  Si»»kl«v»  b<»0n  >»np|H>rtod  as  he  should  have  been  in  his  moveme; 
|l^^^\m(  Uh^  hNirniiMK  ho  would  have  sent  Jackson's  column  flying  towai 
IMmw^hhI  \\t  hA9  bMti  oritioiie^i  for  causing  •  gap  in  Hooker's  line,' 
lMf4  ll^  Iho  XI  OMpt  without  sup|K>rU  The  oflker  responsible  for 
M«  fiMfk  ^w^  tiM  out  wlio  rMMuned  bohiinL  and  not  the  one  who  ad- 
¥MMii)  ttAl  w«A  llowmrd  and  aot  Skkks.'  Tk»l  Skldes  wss  not  cat 
^  fyrMw  Tf«t^  On^>^  wii$  dat  to  Oolqwtt^ 

Il  nM^v  l«^  «MiMI  w^wIIm^  S«dgwk^  woald  not  bave 

wM^^  t^pii^  Mm  VMM9  a 


1 


MAY   3    .    .    .   BATTLE  OF  CHANCELIjORSVILLE  UNTIL   9   A.M. 

Preparation  (Map  23,  Plan  3) 

STUART  arrived  from  Ely's  Ford  about  midnight.*  The  command 
of  Jackson's  troops  was  formally  turned  over  to  him  by  General 
Hill,  though  he  himself  had  previously  yielded  it  to  General  Rodes.* 
How  this  treatment  of  General  Rodes  was  taken  by  that  officer  is  best 
told  in  his  own  words : 

I  yielded  the  command  to  General  Stuart,  not  because  I  thought  him  entitled 
to  it,  belonging  as  he  does  to  a  different  arm  of  the  service,  nor  because  1  was 
imwilling  to  assume  the  respoDBibility  of  carrying  on  the  attack,  as  I  had  already 
matle  the  necessary  arrangements  and  they  remained  unchanged,  hut  because, 
from  the  manner  in  which  I  had  been  informed  that  he  had  been  sent  for,  I 
inferred  that  General  Jackson  or  General  HiD  had  instructed  Major  Pendleton 
to  place  him  in  command,  and  for  the  still  stronger  reason  that  I  feared  that  the 
information  that  the  command  had  devolved  on  me,  unknown  except  to  my  own 
immediate  troops,  would,  in  their  shaken  condition,  be  likely  to  increase  the 
demoralization  of  the  corps.  General  Stuart  ^s  name  was  well  and  very  favorably 
known  to  the  army,  and  would  tend,  I  hoped,  to  reestablish  confidence.  I  yielded 
becauiie  I  was  satisfied  the  good  of  the  service  demanded  it.* 

Stuart  heard  of  Sickles'  ** midnight"  attack,  and  was  informed  that 
there  was  much  confusion  on  the  Confederate  right  owing  to  the  fact 
that  certain  troops  there  had  mistaken  friends  for  the  enemy  and  fired 
into  them.  Apprehending  that  the  Federals  would  repeat  their  attack, 
and  the  Confederates  their  mistake,  he  decided  to  suspend  operations 
imtil  daylight.^  He  had  no  intimation  from  Jackson  that  the  latter  was 
aiming  at  the  Wliite  House  ( Chandler *s).  No  one  under  Jackson  knew 
of  his  intention  of  gaining  Hooker's  rear  except  A.  P.  Hill,  his  second 
in  command.*  The  Confederates,  it  seems,  did  not  know  by  what 
troops  they  had  been  attacked  on  their  right,  or  that  Sickles  had  re- 
turned from  the  Furnace.  They  apprehended  a  hostile  force  being 
somewhere  in  that  direction,  but  seemed  not  to  suspect  the  proximity 


*  Stuart  erroneously  says  10  p.m.  ( W.  Jf,, 
30,  p.  88).  See  McClellan's  Campaigns  of 
Stuart*$  Cavalrv,  pp.  235,  247,  248, 

*  W.  R.,  39,  pp.  887,  942. 

*  76.,  39,  pp.  942,  943. 


*  lb.,  39,  p.  887. 

^  Stfinewall  Jackson  and  the  American 
Civil  War,  by  Lieuteuaut-Coloiiel  Hender- 
son, 11,  560. 
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of  so  large  a  force  as  Sickles'.  T.  J.  Leigh,  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Ward,  was  takeu  prisoner  between  12  and  1  a.m.  Some  of  the  enemy 
said  to  him  in  a  very  confident  tone;  **We  got  Dan  Sickles*  corps  cut 
off,  and  we  '11  capture  the  whole  of  them,**  ^ 

All  through  the  night  Confederate  troops  came  tip  from  the  rear  and 
took  their  places  in  the  new  lines.  About  12  p.m.  McGowan  ( j^)  formed 
on  Lane's  right,  obliquely  to  Lane,  so  as  to  face  Sickles.  Brocken- 
brough,  commanding  Heth's  brigade  {^),  formed  it  in  rear  of  Pen- 
der's and  Lane's,  in  immediate  support  of  the  center.  Archer's  bri- 
gade (pjy)  broke  up  its  bivouac  about  midnight,  and  took  up  the  march 
for  the  front.  In  rear  of  A.  P.  Hill's  (now  Heth's)  (1st)  division, 
Colston's  (4th)  division  formed  an  irregular  second  line.^  Rodes' 
(2d)  division  was  at  Dowdall's  Tavern,  reformed  or  reforming.*  At 
3  a.m.  the  16  N.  Ca.  rejoined  its  brigade  (Pender's  j^j)  from  Ely's 
Ford.  The  cavalry,  under  Fitzhugh  Lee,  was  in  observation  between 
Ely's  Ford  and  the  left  of  Stuart's  infantry.  M 

Stuart  dispatched  Major  Pendleton,  Jackson's  assistant  adjutant- 
general,  to  inform  Jackson  of  the  situation,  obtain  his  views  upon  it, 
and  learn  his  wishes.  Jackson  had  been  conveyed  to  the  corps  hospital 
at  Wilderness  Tavern.  Chloroform  having  been  administered  to  him, 
a  round  ball,  used  with  the  Springfield  musket,  was  removed  from  his 
right  hand,  and  his  left  arm  amputated  two  inches  below  the  shoulder. 
He  was  recovering  from  the  effects  of  these  operations  when,  about 
3:30  a.m..  Major  Pendleton  arrived  at  the  hospital,  and  asked  to  see 
him.  At  first  the  surgeon  declined  to  permit  an  interview,  but  the 
major  urged  that  the  safety  of  the  army  and  the  success  of  the  cause 
might  depend  upon  his  seeing  him,  and  he  was  permitted  to  do  so.  Pen-  fl 
dleton  briefly  explained  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  asked  what  should 
be  done.  Jackson  was  at  once  interested,  and  asked,  in  his  quick,  rapid 
way,  a  number  of  questions.  When  they  were  answered  he  remained 
silent  for  a  moment,  evidently  trying  to  concentrate  his  thoughts.  He 
seemed  to  have  succeeded,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment-  Presently  he 
answered  very  feebly  and  sadly:  **I  don't  know,  I  can't  tell;  say  to 
General  Stuart  he  must  do  what  he  thinks  best '  * 

Stuart  doubtless  heard  from  Hill  of  Jackson's  purpose  of  turning  the 
position  of  Chancellorsville  ;*  but,  as  previously  stated,  the  officer  who 


I 


I 


I 


^  W,  R.,  118,  pp.  624,  625. 

*  A.  P.  Hill  in  his  report  places  his  divi- 
sion in  the  second  line  (W.  R.,  39,  p.  886). 
But  see  Heth's  report  (»fr,,  p.  891),  and 
Colston's  (ib.,  pp.  1005,  1008). 

"  The  12  S.  Ca.  of  MeGowan'a  brigade 
and  23  Oa.  of  Colquitt's  were  absent,— the 
former  gimrding^  prisoners,  the  latter  cap- 
tured. 


*  Hunter  McGuire,  late  medical  director 
of  Jackson's  corps,  says:  **,  ,  .  after  the 
battle,  when  still  well  enough  to  talk,  he 
[Jackson]  told  me  that  he  had  intended, 
after  breaking  into  Hooker'a  rear,  to  take 
and  fortify  a  suitable  position,  cutting-  him 
off  from  the  river  and  so  hold  him  until,  be- 
tween himself  and  General  Lee,  the  gre&t 
Federal  host  should  be  broken  to  pieces. 


I 
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was  to  have  guided  the  column  in  this  movement  was  killed  or  mortally 
wounded.  Besides,  he  must  have  doubted  the  feasibility  of  this  opera- 
tion. Having  decided  not  to  act  until  morning,  he  could  not  expect  to 
find  the  direct  way  to  Hooker's  rear  unguarded.  Moreover,  a  move- 
ment by  his  left  would  take  him  further  away  from  Lee.  He  decided  to 
consult  Lee.  In  the  meantime  he  ordered  Colonel  Alexander,  his  senior 
artillery  officer,  to  occupy  with  artillery  all  points  along  the  line  bearing 
upon  the  Federal  position.  In  this  duty  Alexander  was  engaged  most 
of  the  night.  He  placed  Marye's  and  Brunson's  batteries  of  Walker's 
battalion  (L  II),  numbering  8  pieces,  in  two  lines  about  300  yards  apart, 
on  and  near  the  Plank  Road,  the  second  line  to  fire  over  the  first  and 
the  adjoining  infantry.  The  other  three  batteries  of  Walker's  battalion 
and  Page's  battery  of  Carter's  battalion  (2.  II)— 18  pieces— were  posted 
or  massed  on  or  near  roads  leading  to  Hazel  Grove,  to  support  or  ac- 
company infantry  advancing  upon  that  point.*  This  left  him  a  reserve 
of  96  pieces,  without  counting  the  10  pieces  of  horse  artillery  which  were 
sent  to  the  left  to  cooperate  with  the  cavalry  under  Fitzhugh  Lee  in 
guarding  against  an  attack  from  Ely's  Ford.  The  corps  artillery  was 
parked  near  DowdalPs  Tavern. 

The  messengers  from  Jackson's  corps,  Captain  Wilbonrn  and  Cap- 
tain Hotchkiss,  making  a  wide  detour  to  avoid  Sickles'  scouts  and  pick- 
ets, reached  General  Lee's  headquarters  between  midnight  and  three 
o'clock  this  morning,  and  found  the  commander-in-chief  resting  upon  a 
bed  of  straw.  When  he  heard  of  General  Jackson's  misfortune,  he  ex- 
claimed with  emotion:  "Thank  God  it  is  no  worse!  God  be  praised  he 
is  still  alive  I"  Then  he  added:  **Any  victory  is  a  dear  one  that  de- 
prives us  of  the  services  of  Jackson,  even  for  a  short  time.  * '  When  re- 
minded that  General  Bodes  was  now  the  senior  officer  in  the  corps,  he 
said  he  was  a  gallant,  efficient,  and  energetic  officer.  But  he  acquiesced 
in  the  selection  of  General  Stuart  to  lead  the  troops  on  that  day.*  One 
of  the  officers  remarked  that  he  believed  it  was  General  Jackson's  Inten- 
tion to  have  pressed  the  enemy  on  Sunday,  had  he  been  spared.  General 
Lee  said  quietly:  "These  people  shall  be  pressed  to-day."  He  wrote  to 
Stuart : 

3  a.m.  It  is  necessary  that  the  glorious  victory  thiis  far  achieved  be  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  vigor,  and  the  enemy  given  no  time  to  rally.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
it  is  poflflible,  they  must  be  pressed  so  that  we  can  unite  the  two  wings  of  the  army. 


He  had  no  fear.  It  was  then  that  I  heard 
him  say:  'We  sometimes  fail  to  drive  them 
from  position,  they  always  fail  to  drive 
us'"  (So,  Hist.  Soc.  Papers,  XXV,  110). 
It  would  seem  that  Jaekson  never  knew  of 
Colquitt's  blunder  and  the  danger  of  an 
attack  from  the  direction  of  Hazel  Grove. 
Had  he  known  the  situation  as  it  was,  he 


would  hardly  have  thought  of  directing  his 
main  force  toward  Hooker's  communica^ 
tions.    J.  B.  Jr. 

*  Alexander  and  Pegram  differ  in  their 
reports  as  to  the  strength  and  disposition 
of  this  artillery  {W.  R,,  39,  pp.  823,  938). 

'  Life  of  Lieutenant'Gemral  T.  J.  Jack' 
son,  by  R.  L.  Dabney,  II,  479. 
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Sykes'  infantry  (2.  V),  contracting  its  line,  took  position  along  the 
EIy*s  Ford  Road,  on  the  left  of  the  I  Corps,  covering  the  road  to  United 
States  Ford,  its  left  near  the  junction  of  this  road  and  the  Ely's  Ford 
Road.  The  infantry  of  Griffin's  division  (y)  formed  on  Sykes*  left, 
connecting  him  with  Chandler's  (Map  23).  At  5  a.ni.  Humphreys*  in- 
fantry (3.  V)  was  moving  up  toward  Chandler ^s.  Wadsworth^s  divi- 
sion (i)  reached  United  States  Ford  and  commenced  crossing  about 
3  a.m.  At  5  a.m.  its  four  brigades  were  taking  up  positions,  the  2d  and 
4th  in  support  of  Sykes  (z\  and  the  1st  and  3d  in  support  of  Robin- 
son /').  The  battery  which  crossed  the  river  with  it  {^)  joined  the 
artillery  park,  it  seems,  at  the  Red  House. 

The  infantry  of  the  XI  Corps  formed  on  the  ground  vacated  by  that 
of  the  V.  Schurz  (3.  XI)  took  the  left,  von  Steinwehr  (2.  XI),  with  only 
Buschbeck's  brigade,  the  center,  and  Devens  (3.  XI)  the  right. 

Seeley  with  4  guns  of  his  battery  (^-fn)'  together  with  Mott's  bri- 
gade (274n}j  including  the  7  N.  J.,  arrived  at  the  front  about  2  a.m. 
Mott's  brigade  took  position  in  rear  of  Williams'  line  on  the  left  of  the 
Plank  Road.  The  battery  was  held  in  reserve  near  Chancellorsville. 
The  5  pieces  of  Dilger's  battery  (1.  XI)  and  the  2  pieces  of  Hill's  went 
from  Best's  line  at  Fairview  to  United  States  Ford.  Of  the  34  pieces 
of  the  II  Corps  at  the  front,  27  (including  the  15  of  Comstock's  line) 
were  sent  by  the  corps  commander,  General  Couch,  pursuant  to  an  order 
from  Hooker,  to  the  Red  House  near  United  States  Ford.*  The  4  N.  Y., 
a  6-gUB  battery  of  Berry's  division,  was  sent  from  Best's  line  by  order 
of  General  Hooker  to  the  ford,  to  be  unhorsed  and  dismantled  to  refit 
other  batteries  of  the  division.  =  So,  through  the  gray  of  the  morning, 
40  guns  and  caissons  went  rumbling  past  the  sleeping  camps,  rocking 
and  reeling,  further  and  further  away  from  the  impending  battle. 
Bailey's  battery  (j-^)  of  4  gims,  in  Best's  line,  was  broken  up.  Two 
pieces  were  sent  to  General  Meade,  and  2  to  Muhlenberg.  Hampton's 
battery  (j^)  of  6  guns  was  sent  from  Muhlenberg  to  Best.  This  left 
Muhlenberg  with  10  pieces  and  Best  with  26,  without  counting  the  2 
pieces  of  Dimick's  in  line  with  the  infantry.'* 

Chancellor sville  was  covered  on  the  east,  or  the  side  of  Fredericks- 
burg, by  Hancock's  division  ( J^)  and  Carroll's  (1st)  brigade  of  French's 

^  TF.  R.,  39,  pp.  309,  360,  380;  ib,,  40,  Memoranda,  p.  359;  B.  and  L.,  JTL,  167.  The 
pieces  of  the  II  Corps  left  at  the  front  were  the  4  of  Pettit's  (1.  1.  II)  with  Muhlenberg, 
and  the  3  of  Thomas'  (2.  1.  II)  with  Hancock. 

«  W.  R.,  39,  pp.  406,  484,  485- 

*  Muhlenberg. ..  .Pettit        (itii)  4  pieces,  Ijewis      (arm)   2  pieeea, 
Bailey      (rxii)  2  pieces,  Crosby     (jTsa)  2  pieces. 

Best TVinslow  (jt^i)  ^  piec«8i  McLean  (£ifi)    6  pieces, 

Dimick      (j-Ji-,)  4  pieces,  Winegar( ,7^0)   6  pieces, 
Crosby     (rxa)  ^  pieces. 
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itiviMi^ii  ^1,^,  i\a  tW  $oiith  by  G«ArT's  mad  part  of  Williams'  divisions 
Un^«  aik)  «a  Um^  w««t  by  the  Rnaindcr  of  Williams'  division  (except 
iW  l\>Ui  Mnune  batttdioo).  B«iy'*  diviskua  »^i.  Hays'  brigade  (J^), 
«mi  \l<at'»  Krvni«l»  |r\u  -  The  lOtb  Maine  battalioii  (three  companies) 
>K4^«  >>I^><\)  vvi  ^ir^tazd  at  the  r«ar  to  pfervas  the  escape  of  stragglers.^ 

t^M!y>  vkftw*t  the  11  N.  J^  oa  the  left  of  Berry's  second  line,  was 
w«^\vJ(  V  the  !:«e^  whef^  it  nMOwi  oa  th^  Flaak  Bottl  The  11  Mas&, 
«N»  4^?muK^  ftvttt  tK  fr«ttt  o.:  Haah^M.  wx$  pfarad  on  the  right  of  this 
ty«ee»Ntt^  TW  l«^  M4bs«.  ««>  aii>v«i£  »  db»  rrxar  in  <;£;:if>ort  of  the  26  Pa. 
'Ci«f  r;^  \.  \\  >v;ft^  reC!e«W  ^y  ^le ;?  M>i.  ^i  SSjxnmiV  <9frrp(&.  and  placed  in 
^  >^vtta  i2Mv  It  v;lB^  «ifOf nic  >t  ^ik»  ptftacim  <kl  ^at  ri^t  of  the  diri- 
<i»?tt»  «t«i  :i^  cvmitwtfhmc  :say^  ^  si:^  rwur:  :aar  h  <£>i  so.  But  the  le- 
^*H^  ^  «/<^lser  ^vatttuaiwK  Tufiiaine  ^aac  ic  nd  :tss^  aad  ti^at  it  was 
jN'^iciivxiJv  *M^4.*  b  3iite^  'a»ww«in:.  >i  rwsamiii  it$  ±  zan  of  Berry's 
;ji\«LJ^«r  :<N?c^.  l*^  r  X.  J.  ic  M*ic::>  bricau  ^^  txs  •dnadied  to 
;^  Vt  V  sViti(f^«t<«>  :a«  .vofUKCaira  >ir««Mn  Sii^kie^  jnii  SJ^rsm.  The 
9KttMi££«Mt  X  3hr  ./tft>«rciiii)^  5»K«i^  A  «tziHr  iiiw  jc  in*  F'juk  Bo«l  aboot 
>  A.:*!.  IS  siK/^a  it  ^ao  ii^  ^St  jic»ihit-  incimmoc  3J23ipr'>  x^i  Whip- 
l^«f\  ^  Hiaiiek  '>^^^>^  :ittmi^tc^  n  -n^^cn^^  j£i:«rs  xjti  sifc  about 
;^.x^?,  >5usir<"'s  nraticr^  aianinK^  AMar  iiLjtWi.*  7Ih&  2**-  Hnes 
.Qi  *it^  iUi  'i%;  4Lht  :ii|Cti<  'US^  -]M£-<!iu^  -txniBimK  ±Tnn  ntnir  ^jsxL  GroTe 

xvi^tv^  ^»»  ^''-inaitta^  lii^*  t'VjM*  %«»nBS''wsfn  jCMor  *  Ds«  Tnri.  xade 
*'Oi  'tovi*  V  i^  -^^*«^  ^»g^itt^  Att»i  «*«>*  ,'*»v««t«  -vrttt  ioacsw 

VWa*'  >%^y  .^aw*  s^«e<iJ*4«*K*»!v  %.*^A.>sK  'toafti*-  "fuutr^  fi»»vi9  in  'jnp«iraax 

Miu.,v  ;>  *<VK*N^*..K>*  - ..  4K  ^ft^  ^"««»c  rr  iisir-  f  ami  i  Tymon  >if 
t*V.  wsvv%>^.   anv  -    *^  ^tv^**^    !vcv  :caaer  i=iai^j^  anL  t:e  -nrr?vM=i 
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ney's  division  followed  WTiipple's.    Barlow  with  his  brigade  (2:^ 
Sickles  to  join  his  corps. 

Before  daylight  Perry's  brigade  (pj  )on  Anderson's  right  was  pnt 
motion  toward  the  left  and  rear  to  clear  the  country,  if  necessary, 
the  enemy,  and  feel  for  Jackson's  corps  (Map  24).  About  dayli| 
three  rifled  pieces  of  Jordan's  battery  (Alexander's  battalion,  I), 
Posey's  bri.frado  f^),  marched  by  the  west  side  of  Scott's  Eon  to  the 
Furnace.  Finding  the  country  clear  of  the  enemy,  tliis  force  went  on 
past  the  Funiaee  in  advance  of  Perry's  brigade  toward  Hazel  Grove. 
At  the  same  time  Mahone's  brigade  (j— ,)  on  the  right,  its  right  resting 
on  the  Plank  Road,  gained  ground  to  the  front;  and  Wright's (j^),  be- 
tween Posey's  and  Mahone's,  conformed  roughly  to  the  movement  o^M 
Posey's,  the  whole  line  pivoting  on  Mahone's.  These  movements  wer^" 
through  a  dense  wood  and  shnihbery,  making  regular  alignments  im- 
possible, and  progress  in  any  formation  slow  and  fatiguing.  No  two  of 
these  four  brigades  were  in  sight  or  hailing  distance  of  each  other.  Mo- 
Laws  on  the  Turnpike  felt  Hancock's  skirmish  line  with  skirmishers. 

At  early  dawn  Stuart's  men  were  under  arms,  but  not  ready  to  ad- 
vance.   Podes  was  to  issue  rations,  and  in  the  meantime  the  lines  on  the 
right  of  the  Plank  Road  were  to  be  straightened  out  perpendicularly 
thereto.^    About  5 :  30  Lane  started  to  exei^ute  a  partial  wheel  to  the  left 
that  should  bring  his  brigade  into  line  with  the  troops  on  its  left.    Mc- 
Gowan  and  Archer  moved  out  straight  to  their  front.     These  move^B 
ments  were  hardly  started  when  Stuart  ordered  his  whole  first  line  to  ad-^ 
vance,  and  the  second  and  third  lines  to  follow.    Accounting  for  this 
action,  he  says  in  Ms  report:  **  .  .  .  when,  as  a  preliminary  to  ai^[ 
attack.  I  ordered  the  right  of  the  first  line  to  swing  around  and  come 
perpendicular  to  the  road,  the  order  was  misunderstood  for  an  order^ 
to  attack,  and  that  part  of  the  line  became  engaged."  -    Colonel  Perrii 
commanding  McGowan's  brigade,  says:  "I  received  orders  to  advanced 
which  was  done,  ,  .  .  the  plan  of  the  advance  not  having  been  com- 
municated to  me."^     Archer  makes  no  mention  of  orders,  but  says: 
** about  sunrise  we  moved  forward  to  the  attack."*     It  can  hardly  befl 
doubted  that  McGowan  and  Archer  understood  the  orders  which  they 
received,  and  carried  them  out,  but  that  they  were  not  the  orders  which 
Stuart  meant  them  to  receive,  and  which  Lane  did  receive.    It  is  prob- 
able that  Stuart  gave  his  orders  to  Lane  in  person,  and  sent  them  to^ 
McGowan  and  Archer  verbally,  by  a  courier  or  staff  officer,  who  deliv- 
ered them  incorrectly.    But  if  they  had  been  delivered  correctly,  the 
result  would  have  been  the  same.    The  lines  could  not  be  straightened 
out  without  a  fight.    Had  the  movement  been  delayed  a  little  longer 
the  Confederates  might  have  occupied  Hazel  Grove  without  firing  a 
887.       '^  lb.,  39,  p.  907. 


ler^ 


»  W.  R.,  39,  p. 

»r6. 


*  lb.,  39,  p.  925.     The  sun  rose  red  and 
Hear ;  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen. 
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shot.  About  6  a.m.  the  skirmishers  along  Stuart's  whole  front  started 
forward,  followed  by  the  first  line  of  battle  (Heth's  division,  including 
Brockenbrough^s  brigade).  None  of  the  second  line  (Colston's)  started 
forward  at  this  time.  While  five  of  Heth's  brigades  were  stilt  working 
their  way  through  damp  thickets  of  black-jack  and  entanglements  of 
swamp  trees  and  vine,  Archer's  brigade  on  the  right  came  upon  and 
pressed  Sickles'  rear-guard  at  Hazel  Grove.  Graham's  brigade,  after 
firing  a  few  volleys,  which  checked  their  advance  to  some  extent,  re- 
tired rapidly, — closely  pursued,  and  subjected  to  a  hot  fire.  Hunting- 
ton *s  battery,  with  a  regiment  on  each  flank,  covered  this  movement  to 
the  last  moment,  and  brought  up  the  rear,  losing  3  pieces. 

Sims'  battery,  4  pieces  of  Jastram's,*  and  4  of  Seeley's  took  posi- 
tion in  the  line  of  guns  at  Pairview.  These  three  batteries  num- 
bered 14  pieces,  making  the  number  of  guns  at  Fairview  40.^  One  sec- 
tion of  Lewis'  battery  was  held  in  reserve  at  Chancellorsville,  and 
TumbuU's  and  von  Puttkammer's  batteries  (1.  Ill,  3.  Ill)  at  Chand- 
ler's; Huntington's  3  pieces  (3.  Ill)  and  a  section  of  Jastram's  were 
sent  back  to  United  States  Ford.  Pursuant  to  an  order  from  Hooker, 
the  two  regiments  of  cavalry  reported  to  him,  and  were  formed  as  skir- 
mishers **in  rear  of  the  line  of  battle  to  prevent  any  stragglers  passing 
through.'**  They  had  plenty  to  do.  Officers  forgot  their  dignity  and 
ran  away  as  well  as  privates.  Most  of  them  were  stopped  mi  less 
wounded.^  By  Pleasonton*s  order  Martin's  battery  of  horse  artillery 
took  position  behind  Hooker's  headquarters  at  Chancellorsville,  and 
moved  thence  to  United  States  Ford. 

Ill  the  V  Corps,  Hmnphreys'  infantry  (3.  V)  formed  in  rear  of  Grif- 
fin's (1.  V),  with  instructions  to  support  Griffin,  Sykes,  or  French. 
Wadsworth's  division  /l)  completed  its  deployment  as  support  of  Rob- 
inson's, Doubledaj' 's,  and  Sykes'  divisions  (^,  |.).  At  6  a.m.  Thomp- 
son's 4-gun  battery  (5^)  was  posted  near  the  right  of  the  line  covering 
the  road  to  Ely's  Ford.  At  7  a.m.  it  was  joined  by  HalPs  6-gun  battery 
{^)-  About  this  time  two  of  the  batteries  of  the  XI  Corps  (probably 
Jahn's,  2  N.  Y.,  and  de  Beck's,  K,  10.),  hearing  the  sound  of  battle  on 
their  left,  shamefully  abandoned  their  positions  and  ran  toward  United 
States  Ford.*"* 

In  front  of  Berry's  and  Williams'  Log  Works  the  woods  had  been 
cleared  for  a  space  varying  in  width  from  50  to  100  yards.  Up  to  that 
clearing  an  advancing  enemy  would  be  more  or  less  concealed  from 


*  History  of  Battery  E,  1  R.  L  Light  Ar- 
tiUertj,  by  Georpre  Lewis,  p.  171. 

'  I  have  been  unable  to  determitxe  the 
exa<*t  Iwatioii  of  all  the  batteries.  They 
were  not  in  one  line,  nor  were  they  all  on 
the  heijrht  of  Fairview;  Bnt  for  conve- 
nience, &s  they  cooperated  with  the  artillery 


posted  there,  I  refer  to  the  artillery  at  or 
near  that  position  as  one  mass  or  line, 

»  W.  n,,  39,  p.  782. 

♦  Historif  of  Battery  B,  1  N.  J.  Artillery, 
by  Michael  Hanifen,  p.  55. 

^  W.  It.,  39,  pp.  255,  276,  277,  279. 


WSVILLB 

;  few  seconds,  but  this 
■■'  flelayed.    On  this  de- 
-. I  Hants  with  fire,  pend- 
:  iii'i-  would  make  the  fire 
\v«'ll  as  to  foe.    The  pre- 
i  lianlly  be  turned  to  ac- 
iijion  the  enemy's  supports 
•  VL'nted  and  in  a  measure 
.  ilie  concealment  which  the 
.<tinn  which  these  presented 
'  I"  favored  by  the  large  dis- 
il<.'  the  Federal  infantry  was 
:l':tiitry  had  a  depth  of  about 

'  Sickles'  rear-guard,  arrived 

nllpd  a  few  minutes  to  reform 

ion  was  thoroughly  restored, 

Ilk  the  section  of  Slocum's  line 

I  :J).    It  was  sharply  repulsed. 

.:!ie,  it  returned  about  6: 45  a.m. 

-lit  of  Hazel  Grove  with  31  pieces 

hern  front  of  the  XII  Corps,  and 

■iio  west  front;  at  the  same  time  it 

On  the  Plank  Road  were  about  30 

■ion  between  Dowdall's  Tavern  and 

(ire  upon  Fairview.    The  Confed- 

H-tion  to  the  40  under  Best,  with  the 

■posed  to  a  diverging  one.    On  the 

1  Mintage  of  command,  or  height,  and 

iu'<l,  while  those  of  the  Confederates 

•\  tlie  ground.    For  an  artillery  duel 

til  the  Federals;  for  firing  upon  the 

was,  on  the  whole,  with  the  Confed- 

•Mipleted  his  change  of  front  he  had 
without  halting,  he  went  on  with  the 
ioral  line  in  his  new  front.  This  sepa- 
■alter  inclined  to  the  left,  separating 
Mping  Lane.  But  as  he  proceeded  he 
•!i\    McGowan,  Archer,  and  Lane  were 

.  s  (ezeept  Eubank's  and  Rhett's  batteries,  1 
pieee  of  Jordan's  battery,  and  2  pieces  of 
Tarker's),  13  pieces. 
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alliout  support  on  his  right  or  left'    McOowan's 

HUOn  the  rear  regiment  (37  N.  Y.)  of  Hayman's 

lit  to  take  np  the  march^  attacked  it  in  front 

i^tre  a  proper  fighting  formation  eonld  be  ef- 

into   disorder,  disabling  many  of  its   officers. 

•  tuntered  the  7  N.  J.  of  Mott's  brigade  and  Rnger's 

Avh  had  advanced-    After  a  mnsketry  duel  of  abont 

vat  ion  and  an  attack  upon  its  right  flank,  McGowan's 

<',vn  back  in  disorder  to  Slocum's  Log  Works,  closely 

ctr's  brigade,  and  on  the  left  of  the  latter  by  the  7  N.  J. 

u]e  was  supported  by  the  right  wing  of  Brockenbroogh's 

I .  and  Pender's  by  the  left  wing  (22  and  55  Va.).    Lane 

rpw  themselves  upon  the  center  of  the  Federal  line  on 

Plank  Road.    Here,  with  its  right  resting  on  the  road  and 

■  <•  right  of  Slocum's  line,  was  the  3d  regiment  of  Maryland 

.  i'oinposed  largely  of  new  men.    These  green  Marylanders 

•  AiA  the  yell  and  rush  of  Lane's  veteran  North  Carolinians, 

,iy  in  unseemly  haste.    The  foremost  Confederates  cleared 

arid  took  a  number  of  prisoners.*     Others  turned  upon 

M  section  of  artillery,  which  had  fired  volley  after  volley  of  can- 

*nto  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  silenced  it    The  guns  now  try  to  save 

fe4lves.    One  is  sent  off  before  the  enemy  can  seiie  it    The  other 

[temporarily  into  his  hands.    Dimick,  stnick  in  the  foot,  conceals 

inind,  but  in  a  moment  is  disabled  by  a  shot  in  the  spine,  from 

Ije  is  to  die  in  a  conple  of  days. 

itain  Poland^  Berry's  chief  of  staff,  tries  in  vain  to  move  forward 
n  5  Pa.  of  Mott  's  brigade  (^^^ )  .^    The  fight  abandoned  by  the  3  Md. 
-fused  by  the  115  Pa.  is  taken  up  by  the  5  and  S  N.  J.*    Lane's 
kde  is  checked,  but  stands  its  ground,  firing  defiantly  and  threat- 
liingly  at  its  new  opponents.     The  right  wing  of  Brockenbrough's 
rii^'ade,  instead  of  reenforcing  it,  halted  and  remained  well  in  rear  of 
Lieutenant  Sanderson  of  Dimick's  battery  (H,  1  U.  S.  Artillery) 
tralloped  up  with  a  limber,  and  gallantly  withdrew  the  remaining  gun 


»  W.  R„  39,  pp.  902,  904,  907,  921. 

■  Lieatenant'Colonel  G.  P.  Robix^son, 
emnmanding  the  3  Md.,  sajra  in  his  rej)ort : 
"I  was  forced  from  my  poation  by  superior 
nutnberB,  bnt  retired  in  good  order  to  the 
rear.  ...  my  regiment,  being  eomposed  of 
a  good  many  new  men,  stood  the  fire  welH 
(IT.  B.,  39,  p.  703).  Captain  J.  S.  Poland, 
chief  of  staff  of  Berry's  division,  cbarac- 
terixea  this  movement  in  his  report  as  a 
''premature    and    preeipitate    withdrawal" 


(ib.,  p.  450).  General  Carr  calls  it  "an 
injtididons  retreat"  {tb.,  p.  445) ;  and  Gen- 
eral Sickles  "a  premature  and  hasty  retire- 
ment" (i6.,  p.  392).  CapUin  J.  O.  Lang- 
ston,  commanding  the  8  N.  J.  Volunteers, 
says  of  the  3  Md. :  "...  at  the  first  volley 
from  the  enemy  [it]  gave  wav  in  confusion 
and  feU  back"  (ft.,  p.  480). 

»  /b.,  39.  p.  450. 

*  Ih.,  39,  pp.  473,  475,  478,  445. 
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section  ami<l  a  storm  of  musketry.*  Pender's  right  now 
moved  upon  the  exposed  flank  of  Berry's  division,  the  extreme  left  of 
which  was  held  by  the  1  Mass.,  resting  on  the  Plank  Road,  supported  in 
rear  by  the  11  X.  J.  Captain  Poland,  discovering  the  enemy  crossing 
the  Plunk  Koad,  ordt^rod  Colonel  MtvVllister,  commanding  the  latter 
regiment,  to  advance  and  force  him  back,  "but  unfortunately,**  says 
Poland,  **iijy  authority  was  questioned  at  an  untimely  moment,"* 
Colonel  McAllister  sent  his  adjutant  to  his  brigade  commander,  General 
Carr,  to  And  out  whifthcr  he  should  advance  or  remain  in  his  position.* 

Sickleg'  infantry  brought  in  from  Hazel  Grove  was  placed  generally 
in  »*upfKirt  of  the  artillery  at  Fairview.  Berdan,  on  the  right  of  the 
Plank  Koad,  a  little  in  rear  of  the  guns,  detached  four  companies  to  the 
right  of  Berry's  line  and  by  7  a,m.  went  with  the  remainder  of  his 
force  to  their  support  (Map  25). 

IfaymiurH  brigade/,  J^)  had  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  37  N.  Y. 
'riiin  regiment  was  thrown,  as  previously  stated,  into  confusion  by 
Mc(?owan*M  brigade.  It  was  rallied  about  100  strong  in  rear  of  Chan- 
r<«llorsvilk%  nntl  was  marched  thence  without  authority  to  the  vicinity 
of  United  Statt's  Ford  by  its  lieutenant-colonel,  and  did  not  rejoin  the 
brigade  until  after  i\w  battle/ 

Averell  at  Ely's  Ford  sent  an  officer  with  a  party  of  20  men  to  ex- 
nniiiK*  ibc  ciicitiy's  position  in  his  front.  He  meant  to  throw  his  divi- 
wicm  upon  the  enemy's  Hank  or  rear,  ''if  there  was  any  chance  of  strik- 
cunsiderable  portion  of  his  command  had  been  out  since 
dayb!'<>ak,  gathering  u|>  the  horses  that  were  scattered  over  adjoining 
fleids  liy  tlie  tire  of  the  Ifi  N.  Ca.  the  night  before.« 

7  to  7:30  a,m,  (Map  26) 

Berry  dirertwl  Captain  J.  B.  Greenhalgh,  his  senior  aide,  to  ride" 
<leiieral  Honker's  headquarters,  and  inquire  whether  he  was  to  con- 
linue  to  hold  his  position.  Greenhalgh  galloped  away.  WTiat  answer 
he  got  was  never  known  to  his  chief  in  this  world.  General  Berry  had 
n  custom  that  is  rare  among  division  commanders,  of  giving  his  orders 
in  person  wlicii  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  He  told  his  staff  to  remain 
where  they  were,  while  he  crossed  the  Plank  Road  to  communicate  with 
(} enteral  Mott.  His  otlicers  remonstrated  and  offered  to  go  in  his  stead, 
{lointing  out  that  the  enemy's  sharpshooters  were  posted  in  the  trees. 


The  two  pieces  were 
•  76..  39,  p.  457. 


•  \\\  /?.,  30,  p,  450. 
MMi(  to  U)o  rvftr. 

•  IK  39.  P»  -WO. 

•  /b..  39.  pp.  433,  442. 

•  Ih.,  39.  p,  107«. 

•  Hittoiy  of  tkf  S  Pa.  CW.,  hy  Commit- 
t(>«.  pp«  S39-^4.  The  horwts  vere  not 
ni«rkiNl  ftvr  id«!iitifiMilio».    After  the  rum- 


paign  eaeh  regiinent  was  furnished  with  a 
brandmg-tron.  with  •  number  mnd  letter 
upon  it.  aiid  the  hors«s  were  branded  oo 
the  hoof  of  the  right  fore  foot.  3  P.  or  16 
P.,  as  the  CMB  mighC  be  (ib.).  This  may  be 
the  otigia  of  tlie  present  practicie  in  our 
army,  of  branding  cavalry  horaB  on  ooo 
boo£. 
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and  sweeping  the  Plank  Road  with  their  unerring  rifles.  The  general 
replied  that  he  preferred  to  give  the  order  in  person,  and  started  on  his 
way.  He  crossed  the  Plank  lioad  in  safety.  On  reaching  General  Mott, 
he  conversed  with  him  a  short  time,  and  started  to  return.  He  had 
gained  the  Plank  Road,  and  was  recrossing  it,  having  nearly  reached 
the  place  where  his  staff  officers  were  standing,  when,  from  the  trees  in 
which  the  North  Carolina  sharpshooters  were  posted,  came  a  wreath  of 
smoke,  followed  by  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle.  Major-General  Hiram  G. 
Berry  had  fought  his  last  hattle.  The  minie-ball  struck  him  in  the  arm 
close  to  the  shoulder,  passed  downward  through  his  vitals,  and  lodged 
in  his  hip.^  He  fell  in  the  center  of  the  road.  At  7:  26  o'clock,  with  a 
group  of  s>Tnpathetic  staff  officers  and  comrades  by  his  side,  and  the 
embattled  lines  of  his  division  about  him,  he  breathed  his  last  at  the  age 
of  thirty-eight,  one  of  the  most  promising  young  generals  that  the  Civil 
War  had  produced. 

Captain  Poland,  on  seeing  Berry  fall,  sent  an  officer  to  General  Carr, 
lately  commanding  the  Ist  brigade,  with  notice  that  he  commanded  the 
division.  Carr  at  once  ordered  the  11  N.  J.,  on  the  left  of  his  second 
line,  to  support  Dimick's  section  of  artillery.  The  1  Mass,  fell  back, 
candying  with  it  or  closely  followed  by  the  11  Mass.,  both  more  or  less 
shaken  and  broken.  These  regiments  reformed  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  front  line,  probably  in  rear  of  Hays*  brigade  and  the  artillery  at 
Fairview.  The  11  N.  J,  remained  covering  the  right  flank  of  Mott's 
brigade.  The  hostile  irruption  was  stayed  on  the  left  of  the  Mountain 
Road,  but  not  on  the  right.  The  remainder  of  Carr's  line,  consisting  of 
the  2d  brigade  and  the  26  Pa.  and  16  Mass.  of  the  Ist  brigade,  broke  off 
regiment  by  regiment  from  the  left  as  Pender  and  Thomas  in  succession 
threatened  to  crush  its  flank,  and  fell  back  in  a  northerly  direction.  In 
the  meantime  Knipe's  brigade  (,— ^Jwas  crippled  by  the  departure  of 
the  46  Pa.  and  portions  of  the  5  Conn,  and  128  Pa.^  Ward  was  sent 
with  his  brigade  (pio)^  form  on  the  right  of  General  Carr  and  act  as 
his  support.  Not  finding  Carr,  he  reported  to  French,  who  placed  him 
near  (^'handler's.  Carr  had  gone  to  the  left  of  the  Plank  Road,  where 
he  found  Mott's  brigade  advancing  upon  the  enemy  in  two  lines.    Lane's 


•  Major-General  Hiram  G.  Berry,  by 
Edward  K.  Gouhl.  pp.  266,  267;  and  Cap- 
tain Poland's  report,  W.  R.,  39,  p.  450. 

■^  Tlieso  tniops  wore  marehed  without 
orders  or  authority,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Betts  of  the  5  Conn.,  to  United  States  Ford, 
where  fhey  were  taken  Hiar^e  of  by  Gen- 
eral Patriek,  ProvoBt-Marsbnl-General, 
moved  aen>ss  the  river,  and  placed  on 
pnard  over  prisoners  {W.  R.,  39,  pp.  689, 
6flti).  The  brigrade  wa«  thuB  reduced  to  two 
weak  repimentK,  tljo  5  Conn,  and  128  Pa. 


(ib..  39,  pp.  (588,  OtiO,  602,  695,  606). 
General  Williams,  the  division  commander, 
says  that  three  resinients  of  this  briffadc, 
"soon  after  the  fiplit  beifan,  moved  to  the 
breastworks."  It  would  appear,  ho^veve^, 
from  the  reports  of  the  brip-ade  and  rejri- 
nienfal  eiwunanders,  that  the  reprinient.^  that 
remained  on  the  field,  with  the  poft.sible  ex- 
eepticm  of  the  5  (\>nn.,  were  in  reserve  from 
bejjinniii^  to  end  of  the  figrht  (ib.,  39,  pp. 
680,  681,  696).  Every  re«riment  of  the  bri- 
gade lost  its  commanding:  ojlioer  yesterday. 


is  corps  commander,  withdrew  the  7  W.  Va.,  4  and  8  O,,  and  14  Ind. 
of  Carroll *s  brigade  (3-71)  from  the  rifle-pits  on  Hancock's  left,  leaving 
to  hold  thia  portion  of  the  line  the  24  and  28  N.  J.  of  the  same  brigade. 
The  four  forementioned  regiments  he  drew  up  in  a  single  line  of  battle 
in  a  plain  in  rear  of  their  former  position,  facing  obliquely  toward  the 
Plank  Road,  which  was  concealed  from  him  by  tbe  woods.  On  his  right 
he  formed  Albright's  brigade  (5;^)  to  support  the  left  of  a  line  of  guns 
of  the  V  Corps.  Hooker  came  up  and  noticed  these  dispositions. 
Masses  of  troops  were  arriving  from  the  front  and  forming  in  rear  of 
French's  lines.  The  situation  seemed  to  have  aroused  Hooker's  com- 
bativeness.  At  any  rate,  he  dispatched  a  staff  officer  to  French  with  an 
order  for  him  to  move  forward  with  his  division,  '*  attack  the  enemy, 
and  drive  him  through  the  woods.  "^  It  was  about  7:30  when  French 
received  this  message.  In  a  moment  his  eager  men  were  stripped  to 
light  fighting  order,  and  striding  in  line  of  battle  across  the  plain.  At 
the  verge  of  the  surrounding  woods,  receiving  some  of  the  enemy's  fire, 
they  fired  once,  and  dashed  forward  with  a  cheer.  Thomas'  men, 
threatened  in  flank  and  rear,  turned  and  ran,  receiving  volley  after 
volley,  well  put  in  by  Carroll 's  Western  regiments,  the  14  Ind.,  4  0.,  and 
7  W.  Va.  Through  some  mistake  the  8  0.  remained  behind  supporting 
the  artillery.  French  brought  up  on  Carroll's  right  the  132  Pa.  and  1 
Del.  of  Albright's  brigade  (f^)~  and  the  last  regiments  of  Carroll's 
(24  and  28  N.  J.),'*  and  drove  Thomas'  and  Pender's  brigades  over 
Berry's  Log  Works  back  upon  Slocum's  Log  Works  and  Jones'  artil- 
lery (Map  28),  making  several  hundred  prisoners  and  releasing  a  bat- 
talion of  the  in  Corps  captured  by  the  enemy.  Brockenbrough's  left 
wing,  after  a  sturdy  effort  to  breast  the  tide  of  Federal  success,  its  left 
flank  being  turned,  joined  the  retreat. 

South  of  the  Plank  Road,  Lane's  and  McGowan's  brigades  were  still 
hugging  the  log  works  for  protection  against  Ruger's  line.  In  rear  of 
them  Williams'  and  Gamett's  brigades  of  the  second  line  halted  within 
supporting  distance,  but  rendered  no  active  support.*  By  Ruger's  ad- 
vance south  of  the  Plank  Koad  and  French's  advance  north  of  it, 
Stuart's  first  line  was  completely  shattered.  It  devolved  on  the  second 
line  to  hold  the  present  position  until  the  third  line,  which  was  coming 
up  under  Rodes,  should  warrant  another  general  advance.    The  second 


^W,R.,  39,  p.  363. 

'  The  other  regiment  was,  as  previously 
statedr  on  guard  duty  at  the  corps  hospitat. 

•  The  places  of  these  regiments  on  Han- 
eoek'a  left  were  filled  by  troops  falling 
back  from  other  commands  ( W.  Jf ,,  39,  p. 
363). 

*  The  colonel  of  the  1  S.  Ca.,  McGowan's 
brigade,  says:   ".  .  .  we  were   reenfoiced. 


or  rather  encumbered,  by  a  portion  of  Gen- 
eral Colston's  command,  for  instead  of 
pushing  rapidly  to  the  right  and  occupying 
the  position,  they  took  refuge  (many  of 
them)  in  rear  of  my  line  and  annoyed  my 
re^ment  very  much  by  flrinp  over  their 
heads,  in  some  instAncea  wounding  my  men, 
and  in  one  instance  killing  one  of  my  best 
Hubaltemg"  {ib.,  39,  pp.  t»02,  903). 


i 


line  was  hard  pressed  on  the  right  by  Kuger's  left;  to  meet  this  danger 
Paxton's  brigade  was  ordered  to  the  right  of  the  Plank  Hoad  aiid 
directed  upon  Slocum's  Log  Works.  At  the  same  time  Gamett's  bri 
gade  was  ordered  to  advance.*  Kodes  had  directed  his  brigade  com- 
manders to  push  forward  until  the  enemy  was  enconntered,  and  "en- 
gage him  vigorously,  nioviug  over  friend  and  foe  alike,  if  in  the  way." 

On  the  extreme  right  of  tlie  third  line  Colquitt's  brigade  (5-^)  had 
been  ordered  to  support  Archer  (xtj)-  ^^ing  too  late  for  that,  it  was 
ordered  toward  the  left  to  relieve  the  pressure  there.  Doles*  brigade 
(sTi)  hroke  into  halves.  One  half,  under  Colonel  Mercer,  drifted  to  the 
right  and  was  ordered  by  Stuart  to  support  the  artillery  at  Hazel  Grove 
in  conjunction  with  Archer*s  brigade.  The  other  half  moved  on  in 
touch  with  Ramseur,  who,  with  the  rest  of  Colston's  line,  reached  the 
front  about  8  a.m. 

Paxton,  with  the  Stonewall  brigade  (oj),  came  upon  the  lines  cower- 
ing six  and  eight  deep  behind  Slocum's  Log  Works.'"*    "At  this  point," 
says  Colonel  Fimk  of  the  5  Va.,  "we  found  a  large  nimiber  of  men  of  _ 
whom  fear  had  taken  the  most  absolute  possession.    We  endeavored  to  | 
persuade  them  to  go  forward,  but  all  we  could  say  was  of  but  little 
avail"    The  brigade  prepared  to  proceed,  if  necessary,  alone.    As  soon 
as  the  lines  were  formed,  it  crossed  the  works,  passing  in  part  over 
McGowan's  men,  and  advanced,  accompanied  on  its  right  by  Gamett's 
brigade.     "We  will  show  you,"  said  Colston's  men  to  McGowan's, 
*'how  to  clear  away  a  Yankee  line."    Before  they  crossed  the  works, 
General  Paxton  and  Colonel  Garnett  fell,  mortally  wounded.    Gallantly 
do  surviving  officers  cheer  and  lead  on,  and  bravely  are  they  followed.  M 
Major  McKim  of  the  division  staff  is  killed,  two  other  members  are 
wounded.    The  line  pushes  on  through  a  terrific  fire  to  within  70  yards 
of  Kuger's  line,  but  only  to  break  and  rush  back  in  disorder  to  where  I 
it  started  from.    General  Paxton  is  succeeded  by  Colonel  Funk,  and 
Colonel  Garnett  by  Colonel  Vandeventer. 

Ruger,  having  been  in  action  nearly  three  hours  and  having  repulsed 
three  separate  assaults  by  fresh  troops  (Archer's,  McGowan's,  and 
Paxton 's),  had  reported  that  his  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted. 

As  no  ammunition  could  be  furnished  him,  Graham  was  sent  with  his    „ 
brigade  to  relieve  him.^    By  this  time  the  two  pieces  of  Lewis'  battery    \ 
had  probably  retired  from  Slocum's  western  front  and  taken  position 
near  Chancellorsville.     About  as  Paxton  advanced  to  the  support  of 
Lane  and   McGowan,   J.   M.   Williams   advanced   to   the   support  of 
Thomas  and  Pender.  ■ 

Upon  the  death  of  Berry,  the  command  of  his  division  (j|jl  devolved, 
as  already  stated,  upon  General  Carr,  who  assumed  it  at  7:30.     But 

nr.  i?.,  39,  pp.  1005,  1006.  «  76.,  39,  p.  1006.  "l*.,  39,  pp.  409,  709. 
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General  Revere,  commanding  the  2d  brigade,  thought  that  he  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  division,  and  before  8  o'clock  he  marched  hiB 
own  command,  which  went  by  the  inspiring  name  of  the  *' Excelsior 
Brigade,'^  and  part  of  the  1st  brigade,  the  larger  part  of  nine  regi- 
ments, off  the  field,  and  proceeded  with  this  force  to  the  vicinity  of 
United  States  Ford,  on  the  ground  that  the  division  needed  to  be  reor- 
ganized and  supplied  with  ammunition  and  rations,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  that  it  intercept  stragglers.*  The  remainder  of  Carr's  divi- 
sion reformed  about  8  a-m.  in  rear  of  Franklin's  brigade,  and  was  there 
joined  by  Ward's  brigade.  Reynolds  had  still  two  batteries  of  his 
corps  (i^)  and  two  of  the  XI  Corps,  about  20  pieces,  on  his  line.  At 
8  a,m.  these  pieces  and  the  6  of  AtwelPs  battery  (^ij^)  sent  him  from 
the  XU  Corps  were  in  position;  Stewart's,  Leppien's,  and  Ransom's 
batteries  (j",,  ~),  numbering  17  pieces,  were  moving  up  to  report  to 
him, 

8  to  8: 15  a.m.  (Map  28) 

The  artillery  at  Fairview  could  hold  its  own  against  any  front  attack 
of  infantry.  Its  immediate  danger  was  that  the  artillery  at  Hazel 
Grove  would  break  down  the  bulwark  of  the  XII  Corps  on  its  left  or 
that  a  body  of  infantry  would  gain  a  lodgment  on  its  right  Another 
danger,  no  less  serious,  was  beginning  to  threaten  it.  The  ammunition, 
both  in  the  infantry  and  in  the  artillery,  was  running  short.  Repeated 
and  urgent  requests  for  a  fresh  supply  sent  to  army  headquarters  met 
with  no  response,  or  with  the  impatient  reply:  "I  can't  make  ammuni- 
tion."* The  artillery  was  being  reduced  to  canister,  which  could  not 
generally  be  fired  over  its  own  infantry,  and  would  not  reach  the 
enemy's  artillery.  About  8  a.m.  a  limber  and  caisson  exploded,  mor- 
tally wounding  the  battery  commander,  Captain  Hampton. 

On  the  offensive,  artillery  is  essentially  an  arm  of  preparation.  It 
enables  a  commander  to  shake  the  enemy's  infantry  without  exposing 
his  own.  Its  principal  function  is  the  facilitation  of  the  infantry  at- 
tack. This  requires  that  its  fire  be  concentrated  on  the  point  determined 
upon  for  that  attack.  For  the  artillery  to  fire  upon  one  point  while  the 
infantry  attacks  at  another  is  a  squandering  of  tactical  power.    That  is 


1  W.  B.,  39,  pp.  446,  452,  450,  462.  Gen- 
eral Revere  was  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
of  which  General  Hancock  was  president, 
on  charges  of  misbehavior  before  the  enemy 
and  neglect  of  duty,  preferred  by  General 
Sickles.  He  was  found  not  guilty  of  both 
charges,  but  guilty  of  "conduct  to  the 
prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  dis- 
cipline," and  Bentenced  to  dismissal.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  approved  the  sentence,  but 
afterward  revoked  it,  and  accepted  General 
Revere's  resignation.    He  could  not  in  jus- 


tice have  let  it  stand  without  ordering  the 
trial  of  the  other  officers  who  had  taken 
their  commands  to  the  rear  without  author- 
ity; and  this  he  doubtless  deemed  on  politi- 
cal grounds  to  be  inexpedient.  The  pro- 
ceedings in  the  case  of  General  Revere, 
together  with  that  officer's  commenta 
thereon,  were  published  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "A  Statement  of  the  Case 
of  Brigadier-General  Joseph  W.  Revere." 
'  History  of  the  II  Armtf  Corps,  by  F. 
A.  Walker,  p.  242. 
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Colonel  Pickens,  halted  at  Berry's  Log  Works.  Colquitt's  brigade,  on 
its  way  to  the  left,  was  ordered  back  to  the  right. 

Ruger,  being  relieved  by  Graham,  withdrew  to  Chancellorsville  and 
thence  to  United  States  Ford.  He  probably  carried  with  him  the  men 
of  the  110  Pa.,  leaving  on  his  left  the  7  N.  J.  of  Mott's  brigade,  and  on 
his  right  the  123  N.  Y.  of  Ross'  brigade. 

Ramseur  {^),  after  vainly  urging  the  troops  in  Slocum's  Log  Works 
to  advance,  went  with  his  brigade  (except  the  30  N-  Ca.,  detached  to  sup- 
port a  battery  at  Hazel  Grove)  against  the  Federal  infantry  in  his 
immediate  front.  This  brought  him  against  the  right  flank  of  Graham 's 
brigade  (Map  29). 

Meanwhile  Doles  with  half  of  his  brigade  should  have  supported 
Ramseur 's  right,  but  in  marching  through  the  dense  wood  he  had  lost 
connection  with  Ramseur.  Passing  by  Graham's  left,  he  went  toward 
the  line  lately  commanded  by  Colonel  Ross  and  now  commanded  by 
General  Knipe.  The  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy  made  it  impossible  for 
Williams  to  get  pack-mules  to  the  front.  So  the  only  way  of  supplying 
ammunition  to  his  infantry  was  to  bring  up  fresh  troops.  He  sent  to 
Slocum  for  reenforcements,  but  none  came.  Soon  afterward  he  was 
assured  by  Sickles  that  troops  of  the  III  Corps  had  already  been  sent 
to  replace  his  line.*  Bowman  had  sent  a  couple  of  regiments  to  occupy 
the  works  on  the  right  of  Ross'  line.  Doles  took  the  combineti  line  in 
flank  and  rear,  making  manj'  prisoners.  The  regiments  lately  under 
Ross,  literally  without  ammunition,*  broke  away  in  some  disorder  from 
the  right  and  joined  Buger's  brigade.  Doles  went  on  past  the  left  of 
Best's  artillery  toward  Chancellorsville. 

About  8:30  Colonel  Sewell,  commanding  the  5  N.  J.  of  Mott's  bri- 
gade (ofi),  was  informed  that  General  Mott  was  wounded,  which  left 
him  in  command  of  the  brigade.  He  rode  to  the  right  of  the  Plank  Road 
in  search  of  General  Berry.  General  Knipe  tried  to  bring  a  couple  of 
regiments  of  Sewell's  brigade  up  to  the  breastworks  from  which  the 
5  and  8  N.  J.  were  firing  upon  Hall  and  Ramseur,  but  could  not  do  so. 
He  says:  **  Just  at  this  moment  a  regiment  of  red-legged  Zouaves  [the 
114  Pa.  of  Graham's  brigade]  came  pell-mell  from  our  left,  with  less 
than  half  their  number  of  the  enemy  close  at  their  heels.  I  endeavored 
to  arrest  the  fugitives  and  induce  them  to  defend  themselves  from  be- 
hind the  rifle-pits  over  which  they  had  just  retreated.  This,  however,  I 
could  not  accomplish."  ^ 


1  W,  R.,  39,  p.  680. 

*  lb.,  39,  pp.  687,  688.  The  commander 
of  thig  re^ment  was  tried  by  court-mar- 
tial on  the  t^har^  of  misbehavior  beioi-e 
the  enemy,  and  lionorably  acquitted  (ii>., 
39,  p,  410).  It  seemH  that  his  regiment  did 
ita  full  duty.    It  was  probably  to  this  regi- 


ment that  the  Confederate  writer  Caldwell 
referred  in  describing  the  fight  at  Slocum's 
old  works:  "A  regiment  of  Znjuaves  was 
particularly  impetuous,  but  even  they  were 
forfed  to  give  way  after  frightful  losses^ 
and  leave  their  disabled  comrades  behind 
them." 
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BEST'S  ARTILLERY  IN  PERIL 

from  the  right  of  the  battery,  probably  a  sharpshooter's,  found  its  billet 
in  his  breast.  Five  minutes  later,  at  half-past  8  o'clock,  his  brief,  honor- 
able career  was  ended.  His  last  words  were:  "Tell  my  parents  that  I 
die  happy.    Lord,  forgive  my  sins. ' '  ^ 

Colonel  Morgan,  Hancock's  chief  of  artillery,  received  orders  from 
Hooker  to  bring  up  all  the  batteries  of  the  corps  that  had  not  been  en- 
gaged. He  had  to  go  to  TJnited  States  Ford  for  themj  as  they  had  all 
been  sent  there  pursuant  to  Hooker's  order.  Captain  Randolph,  chief 
of  artillery  of  the  EU  Corps,  sent  to  Chandler's  for  von  Puttkammer's  ■ 
11  N.  Y.  Battery  (3.  HI),  but  it  could  not  be  got  to  the  front.=  The  5  Me. 
battery  (2.  I),  on  its  way  to  the  I  Corps,  was  diverted  by  General 
Hooker  toward  Chancellorsville.  The  following  description  of  the 
situation  was  received  at  8 :  45  a.m. : 


United  States  Ford,  May  3,  1863. 
General  BuUerfield,  Headquarters  Camp  Falmouth : 

A  most  terrible  bloody  conflict  has  raged  since  daylight.  Enemy  in  great  force 
in  our  front  and  on  the  right,  but  at  this  moment  we  are  repulsing  him  on  all 
sides.  Carnage  is  fearful.  General  Hooker  is  safe  so  far.  Berry  is  killed,  I 
return  to  the  front,  but  will  keep  you  advised  when  in  fiiy  power.  Our  trains  are 
aU  safe,  and  we  shall  be  victorious.    Our  cavalry  has  not  come  up. 

EuFus  Inoau^s, 

Chief  Quartermaster. 

This  message  was  sent  by  telegraph.  The  line  to  United  States  Ford 
was  put  in  working  order  during  the  night,  and  a  station  opened  about 
a  mile  in  rear  of  Chandler  'a  at  8 :  30  a.m.  The  last  sentence  of  the 
message  probably  refers  to  Stoneman,  but  may  refer  only  to  Averell, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  under  orders,  since  the  evening  of 
the  1st,  to  return  immediately  to  United  States  Ford,  and  report  in 
person  at  Hooker 's  headquarters.  He  was  still  at  Ely  *8  Ford  and  had 
not  reported- 
General  French,  having  been  hotly  engaged  for  about  an  hour,  dis- 
covered that  the  enemy  was  taking  a  position  on  his  right  to  flank  him. 
His  corps  commander,  General  Couch,  being  far  away,  and  Hooker,  as 
he  thought,  comparatively  near,  he  sent  a  report  of  the  fact  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  Hooker.  For  some  reason  it  was  delivered  to  Meade,  who 
directed  Humphreys  to  order  a  brigade  of  his  division  to  Frenches  sup- 
port. Humphreys  designated  Tyler's  d  V)**  About  9  a.m.  this  brigade 
went  into  action  on  French's  right,  causing  Williams  to  e.xtend  his  line 
and  change  front  to  the  left  (Map  30). 

*  Memorial  of  Lieutenant  Franklin  Butler  to  the  eye  of  the  ^neral  commanding  in 

Crosby,  4  U.  S.  AriiUertf.  another  way,  I  will  not  enlarge  upon   it 

'Captain  Randolph  says:  "I  regret  to  here"  (W.  R,,  39,  pp.  40«,  485). 

report  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  Captain  « lb.,  39,   pp.   363,  508,  547,  550.  552, 

von  Puttkammer.    As  the  matter  baa  come  653. 
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The  5  Me.  Battery  (^)  arrived  at  the  front  and  went  into  action, 
dividing  its  fire  between  the  enemy's  advancing  infantry  and  Jones'  ar- 
tillery. It  suffered  heavily  from  both.  About  9  a.m.,  all  its  officers 
being  killed  or  wounded,  the  conmiand  of  the  battery  was  given  by 
Couch  to  Lieutenant  Kirby,  whose  battery  of  corps  artillery  was  in 
reserve. 

Ck>lquitt,  on  his  way  to  Stuart's  right,  was  again  ordered  to  the  left 


\\T HILE  Ramseur  threatened  Graham's  right,  Graham  advanced 
T  T  his  left  against  Ramseur's  right  This  movement  was  checked 
for  a  time  by  a  charge  made  by  the  30  N.  Ca.,  as  it  came  over  to  join 
Ramseur  from  Hazel  Grove,  but  was  favored  later  by  a  charge  against 
Ramseur 's  right  made  by  the  7  N.  J.  falling  back  on  Grahara  *s  left.  The 
latter  regiment  captured  the  colors  and  a  large  part  of  the  perso7inel, 
including  the  colonel,  of  the  2  N.  Ca.  Colonel  Francine,  commanding 
the  7  N-  J.,  now  went  to  the  rear,  taking  with  him  400  men  of  the 
brigade  and  leaving  300  with  Sewell.  Francine  had  fought  his  regi- 
ment gallantly,  and  was  under  the  impression  that  Sewell  was  wounded, 
and  he  in  command  of  the  brigade.  He  had  been  advised  by  his  surgeon 
to  retire  from  the  field,  having  lost  his  voice,  but  had  no  excuse,  it  seems, 
for  taking  over  half  of  the  brigade  with  him.* 

Vandeventer 's  brigade  had  not  advanced.  Ramseur  went  back  and 
personally  exhorted  and  ordered  its  officers  and  men  to  take  position 
on  his  right,  but  in  vain.  He  then  reported  to  General  Rodes  that  un- 
less the  enemy  was  driven  from  his  right  he  would  have  to  fall  back. 
Rodes  made  repeated  efforts  to  bring  up  troops  from  the  rear,  but  none 
would  move  forward-  About  this  time  Stuart  rode  up  to  Funk's 
brigade  and  in  his  usual  happy  manner  ordered  a  charge.  The  order 
was  obeyed  with  the  characteristic  enthusiasm  of  the  Stonewall  brigade. 
This  attack  in  front,  with  Ramseur 's  pressure  on  the  right,  started  Gra- 
ham's brigade,  about  9:  15,  on  a  disorderly  retreat  to  Chancellorsville, 
Hayman's  brigade  (1770)'  ^®^  ^y  Birney  himself,  covered  Graham  ^s 
movement  with  a  charge,  which  broke  the  formation  of  Hayman  's  bri- 
gade, and  caused  its  withdrawal  to  Chandler's.  From  there  a  portion 
of  the  17  Me.  under  the  regimental  commander,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Merrill,  marched  without  authority  to  the  river  to  reform.*  Carr's  bri- 
gade withdrew  to  Chandler's. 

The  Stonewall  brigade  took  position  on  Ramseur 's  right  (Map  31), 


»  W.  E.,  39,  pp.  445,  474,  478- 

sei 


» lb.,  39,  pp.  433,  436. 
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and  Ramseur*s  brigade,  with  depleted  ranks  and  empty  cartridge-boxes, 
withdrew  to  the  rear  of  Slocum's  Log  Works,  leaving  behind  it  the  30 
N,  Ca.,  which  took  position  on  Funk's  right. 

Geary  was  engaged  in  establishing  his  new  line,  perpendicular  to 
his  old  one,  when  about  9  a.m.  Hooker  rode  up  to  him  and  directed 
him  to  resume  his  original  position  and  hold  it  at  all  hazards,  promis- 
ing to  support  him  by  an  attack  in  force  on  Stuart's  left  flank.  Candy's 
men  put  their  caps  on  their  bayonets,  swung  them  over  their  heads,  and 
rushed  with  wild  cheers  back  to  their  old  lines.  Geary's  other  two 
brigades  (Kane's  and  Greene's)  had  received  orders  to  retire.  While 
the  1st  brigade  returned  to  the  left  of  the  original  line,  the  3d  brigade, 
on  the  right  of  the  latter,  left  its  intrenchments  and  went  to  the  rear, 
covered  by  two  of  its  regiments,  the  60  and  102  N.  Y.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  field  Tyler  was  pushing  back  the  Confederate  left,  and  Col- 
quitt moving  to  its  support. 

About  9  a.m.  the  remnant  of  Best's  artillery  was  compelled,  by  the 
fire  it  was  receiving  from  the  enemy's  infantry  on  its  right,  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  similar  treatment  on  its  left,  and  a  shortage  of  ammuni- 
tion, to  abandon  the  position  of  Fairview.*  At  the  same  time  Pettit's 
battery  was  withdrawn  from  Muhlenberg's  line  to  Chandler's,*  and 
O'Donohue's  3  pieces  from  Hancock's  line  to  Muhlenberg's,  which  left 
Muhlenberg  9  pieces.  A  number  of  Best's  pieces  went  into  action  be- 
tween Fairview  and  Chancellorsville,  forming  with  other  artillery  a 
cordon  of  24  pieces  about  Chancellorsville.^ 

Sickles  sent  to  Hooker  his  senior  aide,  Major  Tremain,  with  a  most 
urgent  appeal  for  support.  Hooker,  on  the  porch  of  the  Chancellor 
House,  saw  him  coming,  and  bent  over  the  rail  in  his  eagerness  to  hear 
Tremain *s  report,  when  a  solid  shot  struck  the  pillar  against  which  he 
had  been  leaning,  splitting  it  from  end  to  end,  and  throwing  one  half  of 
it  violently  against  his  body  and  head.  He  fell  senseless,  and  for  a  few 
moments  was  thought  to  be  dying,  but  under  the  care  of  his  medical 
director  he  soon  revived  sufficiently  to  show  himself  to  his  troops.  By 
great  force  of  will,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  staff,  he  mounted  his 
horse  and  started  to  the  rear.  In  the  meantime  a  rumor  that  he  was 
killed  had  spread  through  the  ranks.  Couch,  the  senior  corps  com- 
mander, had  heard  it,  and  hastened  to  the  Chancellor  House,  thinking 
to  himself:  '*If  he  is  killed,  what  shall  I  do  with  this  disjointed  armyT" 
He  was  overjoyed  at  coming  upon  Hooker  mounted  and  with  his  staff 
also  in  their  saddles.  Briefly  congratulating  him,  he  went  on  with  his 
duties  at  the  front.    Hooker  was  not  again  fit  to  exercise  command  dur- 


I 
I 


I 


»  TF.  B.,  39,  pp.  405,  675. 

*Ib,,  39,  p.  349-  Pettit's  batterj'  was 
joined  at  Chandler's  by  the  section  detached 
yesterday  to  aerve  with  the  Irish  brigade. 


*  Muhlenberg  9  pie^-es,  Lewis  4  pieces, 
Jaatram  2  pieces,  Seeley  4  pieces,  Kirby 
5  pieces. 
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ing  the  campaign.  Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  day  he  suffered  pains 
which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  faculties.  His  right  side  was  par- 
tially paralyzed,  and  was  livid  for  weeks  afterward.'  But  as  he  rode 
away  from  Chancellorsville  he  said  nothing  to  Couch  ahout  relinquish- 
ing command^  nor  did  he  give  him  any  orders.  "This/'  says  Couch, 
"was  the  last  I  saw  of  my  commanding  general  in  front.'* ^  It  was  the 
last  time  that  Hooker  was  to  be  at  the  front  in  conimand  of  an  army. 
On  riding  to  the  vicinity  of  Chandler's  be  had  a  violent  return  of  pain. 
He  became  faint,  and  would  have  fallen  from  his  horse  had  not  his  staff 
rushed  to  his  side  and  helped  him  to  the  ground.  A  blanket  was  spread, 
and  he  was  laid  upon  it.  Some  remedy  was  administered  to  him,  and 
he  again  revived.  Proceeding  to  mount,  he  was  scarcely  on  his  feet 
when  a  solid  shot  from  Hazel  Grove  struck  the  blanket  in  the  spot  where 
he  had  been  lying.  Being  assisted  into  the  saddle,  he  rode  in  paroxysms 
of  pain  to  a  less  exposed  position  near  Chandler's.  Probably  about  this 
time  he  received  the  following  dispatches  from  Butterfield: 


6:45  a.m. 

Sedgwick's  prospects  here  look  unfavorable  from  reports.  He  is  not  out  of 
Fredericksburg. 

7:05  a.m. 

Sedgwick  still  in  front  of  Fredericksburg,  as  far  as  I  can  judge.  Trains  were 
running  np  all  night  to  vicinity  of  Hamilton's  Crossing.  It  may  be  that  the 
enemy  were  reenforced. 

Hooker  telegraphed : 

To  Sedgwick,  9:15  a.m. 

You  will  hurry  up  your  column.  The  enemy's  right  flank  now  rests  near 
the  Plank  road  at  Chancellorsville,  all  exposed.    You  will  attack  at  once. 


To  Butterfield 

Communicate  with  Sedgwick.    We  are  driving  the  enemy  and  only  need  him  to 
complete  the  job. 

Would  the  forces  at  Chancellorsville  preserve  this  opportunity  for 
Sedgwick?    Their  defence  could  not  last  much   longer.    The  ever- 


*The  paralysis  with   which   during   his 

later  years  his  entire  right  side  was  affected 
was  the  result  of  this  blow  (The  Battle  of 
Chancellorgvilhf  by  S.  P.  Bates,  pp.  126, 
127;  Medical  RecoUectiom  of  the  Armtf  of 
the  Potomac,  by  Jonathan  Letterman,  p. 
137). 

Captain  Candler,  Hooker's  aide-de-camp, 
wrote  home  on  the  7th:  "The  blow  which 
the  General  received  seems  to  have  knocked 


all  the  sense  out  of  him.  For  the  remainder 
of  the  day  he  was  wandering,  and  was  un- 
able to  get  any  ideas  into  his  head  ex- 
cepting to  remain  in  the  extreme  front  and 
under  as  much  fire  as  could  be  possibly 
found-  In  fact,  at  no  time  of  trip  after 
Sunday  did  he  seem  to  be  compos  mentis" 
(Manuscript). 
*B.andL.,Ul,  167. 
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aggressive  Sickles  wanted  to  make  a  counter-attack,  but  Couch  refuaed 
to  permit  it.  **It  would  not  have  been  difficult,**  says  Sickles,  **to  re- 
gain the  lost  ground  with  the  bayonet,  as  I  proposed  to  do,  but  the  at- 
tempt was  not  deemed  expedient  (for  the  want  of  supports  to  hold  it) 
by  the  senior  officer  present  upon  that  part  of  the  field,  upon  whom  the 
direction  of  operations  in  front  had  devolved  in  the  temporary  absence 
of  the  general-in-chief.'** 

Meade  had  been  hoping  for  orders  or  permission  to  strike  a  blow  at 
Stuart's  left.  By  his  own  order,  Colonel  Webb  of  his  staff  had  ridden 
to  the  left  of  Stuart's  line,  and  seen  it  moving  forward  across  his  front 
He  went  with  Webb  to  Hooker's  tent,  and  urged  that  he  and  Reynolds 
be  allowed  to  attack  the  enemy's  left,  and  sweep  Iiim  from  the  front  of 
Couch,  stating  what  Webb  had  seen.  Reynolds  also  besought  Hooker 
for  permission  to  attack,  but  Hooker,  renouncing  what  offensive  designs 
he  may  have  entertained,  positively  refused  to  allow  it.  He  disap- 
proved of  Meade's  action  in  sending  Tyler's  brigade  (3-^)  to  the  relief 
of  French,  and  ordered  him  not  to  send  any  more  troops  forward.* 

Pursuant  to  an  order  received  soon  after  9,  Caldwell,  commanding 
Hancock's  1st  brigade,  reported  to  Hooker  northwest  of  Chandler's 
with  the  available  troops  of  his  brigade  and  Zook's  brigade  (p^),  from 
500  to  600  men.*  He  deployed  a  company  facing  Chancellorsville  to 
arrest  the  crowd  of  fugitives  and  stragglers  going  down  the  road. 
About  9:30,  Hooker,  who,  in  great  physical  pain,  was  on  his  horse, 
visiting  his  new  lines,  ordered  him  to  advance  across  the  open  field  and 
through  the  woods  beyond. 


9:30  to  10  a,m,  (Maps  32,  33) 

Hall's  and  Christie's  men  swarmed  over  the  works  of  Fairview,  but 
the  troops  on  their  left  and  rear  gave  way.  French's  infantry,  with 
the  support  of  Tyler 's  on  its  right,  and  of  other  infantry  and  the  5  Me, 
Battery  on  its  left,  forced  the  Confederates  north  of  the  Plank  Road 
back  in  confusion  upon  such  supports  as  they  could  find.  In  vain  does 
Hall  call  upon  the  fugitives  to  come  to  his  support.  One  of  their  officers 
tells  him  that  "the  d d  scoundrels"  will  not  fight.    All  efforts  to 


»  W.  R„  39,  p.  393. 

*lh,,  39,  p.  508:  Life  of  General  G.  G. 
Meade,  by  R.  M.  Bache,  pp.  272,  273;  Gen^ 
eral  Meade,  by  I.  R.  Pennypacker,  pp.  122. 
323;  Papers  of  Mil.  Hist.  Soc.  of  Mass.,  HI, 
219  et  aeq.  Warren  says :  "We  expected  that 
Jackson's  force  would  assault  u.s  in  the 
morning  at  ChancetloreviJIe,  and  the  inten- 
tion was  that  General  Sickles,  with  atl  his 


force,  was  to  meet  him  at  once,  and  the  I 
Corps  was  also  to  attack  him  and  envelop 
him,  and  if  necessary  more  forces  were  to 
be  drawn  from  the  left  of  our  line,  leaving 
only  force  enough  to  hold  Lee's  forces  in 
cheik"  {Rep.  of  Com.,  IV,  46). 

*  This  left  in  Hancock's  main  line  abont 
eight  companies  of  the  140  Pa.  of  Cald- 
well's brigade  and  none  of  Zook's  brigade. 
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rally  them  faiK'  The  Federals  crowd  in  on  his  flank  and  rear.  Frank- 
lin *s  brigade,  lately  forced  back  and  thrown  into  some  confusion  by  the 
enemy's  impetuous  advance,  rallies,  and,  accompanied  by  a  remnant  of 
SewelPs  brigade  on  its  left,  dashes  back  at  the  artillery  position^  re- 
covers a  number  of  cannon  that  the  enemy  had  seized,  and  hurls  him 
out  of  the  works,  taking  the  flags  of  Hall's  5  Ala.  and  26  Ala.  and  many 
prisoners.  The  Confederates  reform  along  Berry  *r  Log  Works,  with 
their  left  thrown  back  to  confront  Tyler  (Map  32). 

Caldwell  went  forward,  accompanied  on  his  left  by  Meagher  with  his 
Irish  brigade.  As  he  did  so,  he  met  B^rench  falling  back  with  Carroll's 
brigade.  Meagher  had  not  gone  far  before  he  came  under  the  fire  of 
Jones'  guns,  which  broke  up  his  column.  He  returned  to  his  position 
as  support  of  the  5  Me.  Battery.^ 

Diagonally  across  the  field  the  Stonewall  brigade  advanced,  broke  the 
Federal  line,  and  captured  a  Fe<lerat  flag.  ^Tiile  exulting  in  the  pos- 
session of  this  trophy  and  the  commanding  position  of  Fairview, 
from  which  the  Federals  could  be  seen  fleeing  toward  Chancellorsville, 
Colonel  Funk,  commanding  the  brigade,  observed  a  Federal  column 
moving  to  gain  his  flank.  He  sent  an  officer  to  urge  forward  all  sup- 
ports  within  reach.  The  26  Ala.  of  Hall's  brigade  made  a  charge, 
recovering  its  lost  color.  Other  regiments  came  up  on  his  left,  but  re- 
tired before  they  had  fired  a  volley.  Being  thus  unsupported  and 
threatened  on  every  side,  his  force  reduced  about  30  per  cent,  and  with- 
out ammunition,  he  fell  back  to  Williams'  old  works,  hor$  de  combat 
(Map  33). 

The  Federals,  though  they  had  lost  some  ground,  had  beaten  back  all 
the  men  that  Stuart  had  sent  against  them.  But  this  they  had  only  been 
able  to  do  by  throwing  in  fresh  troops.  Against  Stuart's  26,500  infan- 
try they  had  had  in  action  from  first  to  last  the  following  forces  of  the 
same  arm : 

Sickles,  Williams,  and  Hays 22,894 

Carroll  and  Albripht 2,276 

Tyler 1,711 

Meagher 1,150 

Caldwell 550* 

Total 28,581 


About  9:  45  a.m.  Geary's  2d  brigade  followed  the  3d  toward  Chancel- 
lorsville, leaving  the  1st  and  two  regiments  of  the  3d  (60  and  102  N.  Y.) 
at  the  front.  On  the  left  of  Geary,  the  Federals  had  not  yielded  an  inch. 
Hancock's  advance  line  of  skirmishers,  or  picket  line,  facing  toward 
Fredericksburg,  was  still  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Nelson  A. 

»  W.  R.,  39,  p.  954.  -  Ih.,  3Jt,  pp.  1044.  410,  .T28,  .327. 

"  lb.,  39,  pp.  313,  319. 
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Miles  of  the  61  N.  Y.  Volimteers.    It  consisted  this  morning  of  the  fol- 
lowing troops : 

6  companies  of  the  US  Pa.  of  Caldwell's  brigade  (,-^).  This  was  a  new  rep- 
ment,  in  its  first  fight.  It  was  commanded  by  Colonel  James  A-  Beaver,  who 
was  to  become  in  after  years  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

66  N.  Y.  of  Zook's  brigade  (Jj-^). 

64  N.  Y.  of  Brooke's  brigade  (j7n)-  This  was  John  R.  Brooke,  later  Gover- 
nor-General of  Cuba. 


ver- 

3^ 


About  8:45  a.m.  this  force  waa  increased  by  250  men  of  the  145  Pa., 
also  of  Brooke's  brigade.  It  was  vigorously  attacked  on  its  left  and 
pressed  along  its  whole  front  by  the  troops  under  McLaws.  Every 
effort  to  break  it  with  infantry  failed.  The  enemy  then  opened  on  it 
with  artiller>%  but  with  no  better  result.*  About  9:15  a.m.  Colonel 
Miles  was  shot  through  the  abdomen  and  taken,  more  dead  than  alive, 
from  the  field.  As  he  was  carried  on  a  blanket  into  the  Chancellor 
House  he  saw  General  Hooker,  covered  with  dust,  going  out  on  the  other 
side  of  the  building.^ 

Hooker  bad  been  momentarily  expecting  to  learn  that  Sedgwick  had 
come  up  in  Lee^s  rear.*  Having  no  thought  of  attacking  if  Sedgwick 
did  not  attack,  or  of  reenforcing  the  troops  that  he  had  in  action,  and 
unwilling  to  suffer  further  loss  on  an  uncertainty  as  to  Sedgwick *s  coop- 
eration, he  decided  to  abandon  the  field.  About  9 :  30  a.m.  one  of  his 
staff  oflScers  rode  up  to  Couch  and  requested  his  presence  with  Hooker. 
Couch  turned  to  Hancock,  near  by,  told  him  to  *Hake  care  of  things,'* 
and  rode  to  the  rear.  Near  Chandler's  he  came  upon  three  or  four  tents, 
around  which,  mostly  dismounted,  were  a  large  number  of  staff  officers. 
Meade  was  present,  and  perhaps  other  general  officers.  Hooker  was 
lying  in  a  tent  by  himself.  Raising  himself  a  little  as  Couch  entered, 
he  said:  "Couch,  I  turn  the  conomand  of  the  army  over  to  vou.    You 


»  W.  R.,  39,  pp.  331,  332,  82§,  830,  834. 

'  In  his  report  after  the  battle  the  bri- 
gade commander  paid  tliis  handsome  tribute 
to  the  youthful  colonel  of  the  61  N.  Y. 
(Miles  was  then  only  twenty-four  years 
old): 

"I  greatly  regret  to  report  that  Colonel 
Miles  waa  severely,  if  not  mortally,  woanded 
on  Snnday  morning:  (May  3)  while  han- 
dlings the  picket  line  with  masterly  abilitj'. 
I  have  had  occasion  heretofore  to  mention 
the  distinji:uished  conduct  of  Colonel  Miles 
in  every  battle  in  which  the  brigade  has 
been  engaged.  His  merits  as  a  military 
man  s^em  to  me  of  the  highest  order.  I 
know  of  no  terms  of  praise  too  exaggerated 
to  cliaracterize  hia  masterly  ability.  If 
ever  a  soldier  eazned  promotion,   Colonel 


Miles  has  done  so.  Providence  should  spare 
his  life ;  and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  he 
be  promoted,  and  intrusted  with  a  com- 
mand commensurate  with  his  abilities" 
( W.  R.,  39,  p.  321). 

Colonel  Miles  was  spared  to  distinguish 
liimself  in  many  another  battle,  and  des- 
tined to  attain^  and  for  many  years  to  fill, 
the  highest  and  most  honorable  position  in  ^ 
tjje  army  of  the  United  States,  V 

» Rep,  of  Com.,  IV,  148.  It  is  not  clear 
how  he  expected  to  be  informed  of  this 
event.  With  Lee  between  him  and  Sedg- 
wick, he  could  hardly  be  reached  by  me«-  ^J 
sengen  and  with  such  a  noise  as  there  was  ^| 
about  Clianeellorsville,  a  firing  by  Sedg- 
wick  ill  Lee's  rear  might  not  have  been 
heard  and  recognized  in  Hooker's  line. 
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will  withdraw  it,  and  place  it  in  the  position  designated  on  this  niap/* 
as  he  pointed  to  a  line  traced  on  a  field-sketch.^  In  his  official  report 
t  W.  /?,,  39,  p.  307)  Couch  says : 

I  was  called  to  the  Chandler  Houfie  briefly  to  take  command  of  the  army, 
simply  acting  as  executive  officer  to  General  Hooker  in  fulfilling  his  instructions, 
which  were  to  draw  in  the  front,  and  make  some  new  dispositions.* 


As  Couch  came  out  of  the  tent  he  met  Meade,  who  looked  at  him  in- 
quiringly as  if  at  last  to  receive  the  long-wished-for  order  to  '*go  in." 
Colonel  Davis,  Hooker's  assistant  inspector-general,  broke  out;  "We 
shall  have  some  fighting  now."  But  alas  I  the  words  were  hardly  out  of 
his  mouth  when  a  messenger  dashed  off  with  orders  for  Sickles  to  retire 
to  the  new  line.  Hancock  received  word  that,  after  Sickles  had  retired, 
he  and  Geary  would  be  ordered  to  follow  him. 

Hancock  faced  his  main  line  about,  forming  two  sides  of  a  square, 
one  fronting  west  toward  Gordonsville,  and  one  east  toward  Fredericks- 
burg, about  %  of  a  mile  apart.  Geary  with  a  brigade  and  a  half  held 
the  approach  from  the  south. 

The  two  regiments  of  cavalry  near  Chancellor sville  withdrew  again 
and  formed  a  line  of  skirmishers  in  rear  of  Chandler's  to  intercept 
stragglers.^  The  other  regiment  of  cavalry,  the  8  N.  Y.,  had  probably 
by  this  time  started,  by  Pleasonton's  order,  to  cross  the  river  at 
United  States  Ford  and  do  picket  duty,  as  we  shall  see,  on  the  north 
side. 

Colquitt  came  up  on  the  Confederate  left  and  pressed  Tyler's  right 
Tyler  sent  twice  for  ammunition,  but  got  none.  Reporting  his  situa- 
tion to  French,  and  asking  him  for  orders,  he  was  told  to  retire  when 
his  ammunition  was  exhausted.  This  soon  occurred,  when  he  yielded 
to  Colquitt's  increasing  pressure,  and  fell  back  to  Meade's  line. 

On  the  south  Anderson's  disjointed  line  had  worked  its  way  through 
thickets  and  gullies  and  over  slopes  and  ridges  to  the  southern  front  of 
the  Federal  position.  As  his  men  crowd  over  Geary's  breastworks, 
Lee  rides  up  to  Archer  at  Hazel  Grove,  and  orders  him  to  advance  with 
the  fraction  of  Doles*  brigade  attached  to  his  own,  which  he  promptly 
does.  At  the  same  time  the  troops  imder  Stuart  push  forward  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  Plank  Road.  Sickles'  line  is  forced  out  of  the 
works  of  Fairview.*  Anderson's  men  arrive  on  the  height  compara- 
tively fresh  and  secure  its  possession.  The  Confederate  infantry  that 
reached  Fairview  was  soon  followed  by  artillery  from  Hazel  Grove, 
which  cooperated  with  Jones'  artillery  on  the  Plank  Road  and  artillery 
south  of  Chancellorsville  under  Hardaway.    The  Federal  artillery  at 


*  Couch,  B.  and  L.,  HI.  169,  170. 

'  W.  R..  39,  p.  307.        » lb.,  39,  x>.  782. 


*  It   do^   not   appear   tliat    Sirkles   Iiad 
reeeived  Hooker's  order  to  withdraw. 
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Chancellorsville  was  reduced  by  the  withdrawal  of  I^wis'  battery  1o 
18  pieces,  but  these  were  full  of  fight.  The  4  pieces  of  Seeley's  and  I 
of  Jastrain's  were  astride  of  the  Plank  Road,  and  near  them  was  the 
section  of  Bailey's,  withdrawn  from  Muhlenberg's  line.  Lieutenani 
Seeley  loaded  his  guns  with  canister,  and  reserved  his  fire  until  tin 
enemy  was  within  350  yards  of  his  position,  when  he  opened  on  then 
with  terrible  effect,  making  them  break  and  take  to  the  cover  of  tin 
woods.  He  followed  them  with  solid  shot  until  the  ammnnition  in  hii 
limbers  was  exhausted.  The  debris  of  his  battery  was  then  dra^ 
from  the  field  to  the  cheering  of  his  men,  and  under  the  fire  of  three  o 
the  enemy's  batteries.  His  loss  in  personnel  was  1  officer  and  45  ma 
out  of  a  total  of  3  or  4  officers  and  120  men.'  The  two  pieces  of  Jaa 
tram's  had  lost  so  many  horses  that  one  piece  had  to  be  removed  bj 
hand  and  the  other  abandoned. 

Projectiles  from  the  edge  of  the  Fairview  plateau  on  the  west,  ani 
McLaws'  lines  on  the  east,  passed  over  both  of  Hancock's  lines 
others  from  the  Plank  Road,  on  the  south,  enfiladed  them.  At  10  a.ni 
Pettit's  battery  (11),  brought  back  from  Chandler's,  was  placed  ii 
position  at  Chancellorsville.  Its  fire  was  combined  with  that  of  Lep- 
pien*s  5  pieces  (2.  I)  and  the  3  pieces  of  Thomas'  battery  (i),  makin( 
a  fire  of  14  pieces,  which  was  directed  upon  the  artilleiy  enfilading  Han- 
cock's  lines.  Four  additional  pieces  probably  fired  on  the  enemy 'I 
infantry.  It  was  not  long  before  one  of  Pettit*s  caissons  exploded.  Bu 
this  did  not  divert  the  gunners  from  their  furious  work.  Stripped  o( 
all  superfluous  clothing,  like  imps  of  darkness,  jumping  back  and  forth, 
and  in  and  out,  among  their  devilish  implements,  as  these  recoiled  witl 
dripping  muzzles  from  their  deadly  blasts— swabbing  and  ramming] 
priming  and  sighting,  bracing  themselves  with  eager  ears  for  the  shar| 
signal  Fire— they  had  no  thought  but  for  the  fierce  task  of  sending  ai 
much  death  and  destruction  as  possible  into  the  enemy's  ranks,  Th4 
wounded  lying  and  reclining  about  the  Chancellor  House  gloated  ovei 
their  execution. 

After  the  loss  of  Huntington's  3  guns  Hooker  still  had  between 
United  States  Ford  and  Fairview  246  pieces  of  artillery.  Lee  had  t 
oppose  to  them  only  132.  Yet  the  line  of  guns  at  Chancellorsville  w, 
greatly  outnumbered  by  the  artillery  combating  it,*  and  this  was  not  itai 
only  disadvantage. 


'  In  his  report  Lieutenant  Seeley  says 
that  his  loss  in  mea  was  probably  grreater 
than  that  of  any  other  battery  in  the  war 
iW.  R.,  39,  p.  4<H)). 

'  Colonel  Carter  givea  the  number  of  Con- 
federate pieces  in  artion  at  Fairview  alone 
as  "some  twenty-flve"  (ib.,  39,  p.  1000). 
Ac4?ording  to  Major  Pegram^  they  consisted 


of  McGraw's  battery   (4  pieces),  Cartel^ 

battalion  (20  pieces),  and  Mclntosh'4 
battalion  (20  pieces),  altogether  44  pieeei 
{ib.,  p.  938).  to  which  should  be  added  3! 
pieces  of  Jordan's  battery,  making  4/ 
pieces  {ib.,  pp.  821,  878).  Haneoek  give* 
the  distance  of  these  pieces  from  his  linot 
as  about  900  yards  {i&.,  p.  313). 
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Colonel  Morgan,  chief  of  artillery  of  the  II  Corps,  says  with  refer- 
ence to  the  position  of  the  Federal  artillery; 

I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  held  by  any  number  of  guns  I  could  have 
placed  in  the  contracted  ground  near  the  Chancellor  House.  The  enemy's  posi- 
tion was  greatly  superior,  and  our  batteries  were  subjected  to  a  direct,  enfilading, 
and  reverse  fire. 

Regarding  the  direction  of  the  artillery  fire  he  says : 
I  understand  that  some  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  that  the  batteries 
near  the  Chancellor  House  did  not  disregard  the  artillery  fire  against  them,  and 
turn  their  attention  to  the  rebel  infantry  in  the  woods  near  by,  but  from  whose 
fire  they  [the  batteries]  were  suffering  little  or  nothing.  My  owti  judgment  is 
that  the  only  thing  that  could  have  enabled  us  to  hold  the  ground  was  to  have 
silenced  the  enemy's  batteries.* 

After  Sickles,  Geary  was  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  passed  in  an 
orderly  column  to  the  rear*  This  left  Hancock  holding  the  field  alone, 
except  for  the  remaining  artUlery.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  southern 
flanks  of  his  lines,  which  had  been  covered  by  Geary,  were  entirely  ex- 
posed  and  the  enemy's  infantry  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  them, 
the  18  pieces  of  artillery  kept  the  enemy  from  advancing.  It  was  still 
of  great  importance  to  gain  time;  to  hold  the  enemy  at  bay  until  the 
roads  leading  to  the  rear  should  be  cleared  of  troops,  and  the  broken 
and  disordered  brigades  should  be  reformed.  This  necessity  pressed 
strongly  upon  General  Couch,  and  nobly  did  he  set  himself  to  discharge 
the  duty.  His  example  was  superb.  Of  slight  stature,  and  usually  of  a 
simple  and  retiring  demeanor,  he  became  sublime  as  the  passion  of 
battle  and  the  high-mounting  sense  of  duty  took  complete  possession  of 
every  power  and  faculty,  every  thought  and  feeling,  every  limb  and 
nerve.  His  horse  was  killed;  he  was  himself  twice  hit.  Nobly,  too, 
was  he  seconded  by  the  chief  of  his  First  Division,  General  Hancock, 
whose  horse  was  killed,  and  who  was  only  able  to  secure  a  remount  on 
an  animal  hardly  large  enough  to  allow  the  general's  feet  to  clear  the 
ground.* 

Meade  directed  or  authorized  Captain  Weed,  his  chief  of  artillery, 
to  collect  "all  the  available  batteries,"  and  place  them  '*in  position 
around  Chandler's  to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  and  check  the 
advance  of  the  enemy."  While  this  was  being  done,  Hooker  directed 
Colonel  Wainwright,  chief  of  artillery  of  the  I  Corps,  in  the  absence  of 
General  Hunt,  chief  of  artillery  of  the  army,  to  take  command  of  all  the 
artillery.*     It  should  be  remembered  that,  under  Hooker,  Hunt  had 

*  W.  R.,  33,  p,  310.  Wright  was  placed  in  general  command  on 

'  Histortf  of  the  II  Armtf  Corps,  by  F.  the  2d.     According  to  his  own  statementa 

A.  Walker,  p<  24C.  (pp.  252,  253)  ibis  action  was  not  Uken 

'  TF.  i?.,  39,  pp.  253,  255,  381.    Hunt  is  until  the  3d. 

in  error  in  stating  (p.  250)   that  Wain- 
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[Tied  to  a  place  of  safety.^    About  10 :  30  a.m.  the  artillery  had  retired, 

[leaving  Lieutenant  O'Donohue  of  Thomas'  battery  in  the  bauds  of  the 

[enemy,  mortally  wounded.* 

About  11  o'clock  AUabach,  by  order  of  General  Humphreys,  threw 

[back  the  two  left  regiments  of  his  brigade  t^~^)  perpendicularly  to  the 
road  to  Chancellorsville»  and  advanced  in  line  of  battle  with  these  regi- 
ments, under  a  severe  fire  of  shell  and  canister,  as  far  as  the  edge  of 
the  wood  near  Chancellorsville,  to  cover  the  final  withdrawal.  During 
this  movement,  which  was  effected  between  11  and  12— and  for  some 
time  before— the  Chancellor  House  was  subjected  to  more  or  less  of 
the  enemy's  artillery  fire.  Missiles  pierced  the  walls  or  stuck  in  the 
brickwork;  shells  exploded  in  the  upper  rooms,  setting  the  building  on 
fire;  the  chimneys  were  demolished,  and  their  fragments  rained  down 
upon  the  wounded  about  the  building.  All  this  time  the  women  and 
children  (including  some  slaves)  of  the  Chancellor  family,  nineteen  per- 
sons in  all,  were  in  the  cellar.  The  wounded  were  removed  from  in  and 
around  the  building,  men  of  both  armies  nobly  assisting  one  another  in 
this  work.  The  people  in  the  cellar  were  rescued  and  cared  for  by 
Colonel  Dickinson  of  Hooker's  staff.  The  only  avenue  of  escape  from 
the  house  was  the  road  leading  to  United  States  Ford,  which  for  some 
distance  extended  through  an  open  field.  One  by  one  those  who  had 
been  at  the  house,  and  who  were  able  to  do  so,  including  the  women  and 
children,  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  fire  by  which  this  field  was  swept.  At 
the  edge  of  the  woods  they  crossed  the  line  of  Allabach's  men,  lying  on 
the  ground  awaiting  orders  to  advance.*  The  dry  leaves,  abatis,  and 
dead  wood  of  the  surrounding  forest  caught  fire,  and  many  of  the  poor 
cripples  whom  it  was  intended  to  save  were  forgotten  or  overlooked, 
and  perished  miserably  in  the  flames.  Their  cries  and  groans  suc- 
ceeded, as  the  fighting  subsided,  to  the  fiendish  yells  and  savage  shouts, 
the  frightful  fusillades  and  awful  detonations,  that  during  the  last  five 
hours  had  rent  the  air  of  this  beautiful  Sabbath  morning.  **It  was 
pitiful,"  says  Caldwell,  **to  see  the  charred  bodies  hugging  the  trees, 
or  with  hands  outstretched,  as  if  to  ward  off  the  flames.  We  saw 
around  some  of  them  little  cleared  circles  where  they  had  evidently 
raked  away  the  dead  leaves  and  sticks  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  fire. 


»  W,  R.,  39,  pp.  310,  327,  32S,  329,  314, 
337,  347.  The  last  shot  from  this  battery 
was  fired  by  Corporal  Lebroke  alone.  Cap- 
tain Leppien  died  on  the  24th  of  Itfay,  on 
the  amputation  of  Iiis  wounded  leg,  re- 
ceiving bis  promotion  to  a  lieutenant-colo- 
nelcy of  volunteers  on  his  death-bed  {Maine 
in  the  War  for  the  Unions  by  W.  E,  S. 
Whitman  and  C.  H,  True,  p.  412). 

Lieutenant  Kirby  died  on  the  28th.     On 


the  23d  President  Lincoln  had  sent  him  a 
g-eneral  officer's  commission  in  recogfnition 
of  his  brilliant  abilities,  undaunted  courage, 
and  faithful  service  (History  of  the  II 
Army  Corps,  by  F.  A.  Walker,  pp.  245, 
240). 

*  W.  R,,  30,  pp.  307,  309. 

*  Ilialory  of  the  First-  Tenth-  Twenti/- 
ninth  Maine  Reffiment,  by  Major  J.  M, 
Gould,  p.  347, 
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And  there  were  ghastly  wounds  there— heads  shot  off  or  crushed,  bo( 
and  limbs  torn  and  mangled,  the  work  of  shells.  The  smoke  and  sta 
were  stifling. "  * 

The  withdrawal  was  accomplished  between  11  and  noon.  The 
divisions  of  the  IT  Corps,  Hancock's  on  the  right  and  French's  on 
left,  connected  on  the  right  with  the  V  Corps,  to  which  Tyler *8 
gade  (jj-^)  had  returned,  and  on  the  left  with  the  XI  Corps.  Allah* 
two  regiments  remained  in  their  forward  position.  By  an  ern>r  in 
direction  given  one  of  the  retiring  regiments  (27  Conn.),  the  eq 
body  present,  consisting  of  eight  companies  and  most  if  not  aU  of 
field  officers,  was  marched  into  the  enemy's  lines  and  taken  pnsol 
The  capture  of  this  regiment  is  claimed  by  General  Wright  for 
brigade  (^^j),  and  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Holt>  commanding  the  10 
of  Semmes'  brigade  (2^),  for  his  regiment.  Wright  gives  the  n 
of  men  captured,  without  counting  officers,  as  from  600  to  700. 
gives  the  aggregate  (officers  and  men),  including  a  fraction  of  an^ 
regiment,  as  340.  Ac^^ording  to  the  Federal  official  returns,  the 
wounded,  and  missing  in  the  regiment  from  the  1st  to  the  3d 
aggregated  291.*  On  the  whole,  the  Federal  withdrawal  was 
executed  as  could  have  been  reasonably  expected.^ 

At  10  a.m.»  about  as  Hancock  received  the  order  to  fall  back,  his 
of  artillery  started  out  from  United  States  Ford  with  three  batterii 
Arnold's  {^-\i)t  Kirby's  (i),  and  Cushing's  (^),  numbering  18  pi« 
intending  to  '*put  in"  every  gun  that  could  be  worked,  but  as  the  hi 
of  the  column  arrived  at  the  Chandler  House  he  met  the  corps  fall 
back.  , 

General  Lee  rode  to  the  front  of  his  pursuing  lines.  I 

His  presence  was  the  signal  for  one  of  those  uncontrollable  outbursts  of  ent 
siasm  which  none  can  appreciate  who  have  not  witnessed  them. 

The  fierce  soldiers,  with  their  faces  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  battle, 
wounded,  crawling  with  feeble  limbs  from  the  fury  of  the  devouring  ftames, 
seemed  possessed  of  a  common  impulse.    One  long,  unbroken  cheer,  in  which 
feeble  cry  of  those  who  lay  helpless  on  the  earth  blended  with  the  strong  voiceJ 
those  who  still  fought,  hailed  the  presence  of  the  victorious  chief.  1 

His  first  care  was  for  the  wounded  of  both  armies,  and  he  was  among  the  f<j 
moat  at  the  burning  mansion,  where  some  of  them  lay.  But  at  that  moment,  wll 
the  transports  of  his  troops  were  drowning:  the  roar  of  battle  with  acclamati 
a  note  was  brought  to  him  from  General  Jaekson.* 


*  Colonel  Hamilton  of  the  1  S.  Ca,  refers 
to  his  bivouacking  on  the  night  of  the  3d 
"in  a  awampi  with  dead,  dyinjr,  and  roasted 
Yankees"  {W.  R.,  39,  p.  905).  See  also 
History  of  McGoioaWs  Brigade,  by  J.  P.  J. 
Caldwell,  p.  84. 

»  TF.  fl.,  39,  pp.  869,  838,  17fl. 


3 


'  History  of  the  II  Army  Corps,  by  I 
A.  Walker,  p.  247;  Couch,  B.  and  L.,  t 
170;  Military  Memoirs  of  a  ConfederA 
by  E.  F.  Alexander,  p.  349.  1 

*  Address  by  Colonel  Charles  Maishi 
Soldiers'  Memorial  Meeting,  Baltimore.  1 
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In  the  most  unpretending  words  Jackson  stated  that  he  had  been 
disabled  by  his  wounds,  and  had  accordingly  transmitted  his  command 
to  the  general  next  in  rank,  A.  P.  Hill.  He  congratulated  Lee  upon  the 
great  victory  which  God  had  that  day  vouchsafed  to  his  arms.*  Lee  at 
once  dictated  the  f ollowmg  reply : 

Headquarters,  May  3,  1863. 
Gener.il  Thomas  J.  Jackson,  Commanding  Corps. 

General:  I  have  just  received  your  note  informing  me  that  you  were  wounded. 
I  can  not  express  my  regret  at  the  occurrence.  Could  I  have  directed  events,  I 
ahould  have  chosen,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  to  be  disabled  in  your  stead. 
I  congratulate  you  upon  the  victory,  which  is  due  to  your  skiU  and  energy. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  Lee, 

General. 

The  rattle  and  rumble  of  the  conflict  was  distinctly  heard  at  the  hos- 
pital. Jackson  made  frequent  inquiries  about  the  fighting,  and  listened 
with  interest  to  the  accounts  that  he  was  able  to  obtain  of  the  perform- 
ances of  particular  officers  or  organizations.  When  Lee's  message  was 
read  to  him,  he  remarked:  ** General  Lee  is  very  kind,  but  he  should  give 
the  praise  to  God.  *  *  In  the  early  part  of  the  day  he  suffered  in  his  right 
side,  but  in  the  evening  the  pain  had  left  him,  and  he  was  thought  to  be 
doing  well. 

The  falling  back  of  the  Federal  lines  brought  the  hospitals  of  the  n 
and  in  Corps  at  Chandler's  within  reach  of  the  enemy's  shells,  by 
which  several  men  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  hospitals  were  moved 
further  to  the  rear,  in  part  to  near  Compback's  Mill  and  in  part  to  the 
brick  house  near  United  States  Ford.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  removing  the  wounded  for  want  of  ambulances,  plenty  of  which  were 
parked  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  While  the  surgeons  were  actively 
engaged  in  dressing  wounds,  extracting  bullets,  etc.,  the  enemy's  shells 
again  found  them  out,  causing  a  stampede  among  the  wounded  who 
were  able  to  get  away,  and  a  considerable  perturbation  among  the  poor 
fellows  who  could  not.  The  hospital  at  the  brick  house  became  the  prin- 
cipal one  of  the  army.  A  medical  depot  was  established  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  near  where  the  ambulance  corps  was  parked.  Men  able 
to  walk  were  sent  there  afoot.  As  many  as  possible  of  these  went  on  by 
ambulance  to  the  hospitals  on  Potomac  Creek.^ 

COMMENTS 

The  chief  advantage  that  the  defensive  has  over  the  offensive  is  its 
superiority  of  fire.    As  an  offset  thereto  the  offensive  has  the  privilege 

^  Life  of  Lieutenant-General  T.J.  '  Recollertions   of  Medical    Director   Letterman, 

Jackson,  by  R,  L.  Dabney,  II.  488,      and  Report  of  Medical  Director  Sim,  ITT  Corps. 
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of  determining  the  time  and  the  point  of  attack.    The  defensive 
be  strong  at  every  point,  the  offensive  has  to  be  strong*  at  but  one  poiiil 
A  commander  who  attacks  when  and  where  his  opponent  exx)€cts  him  to 
suffers  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  offensive  without  realizing  its  char- 
acteristic advantage.    Hooker  expected  an  attack  from  the  direction  of 
Jackson ^s  advance  on  the  2d.    Stuart's  attack  was  made  in  that  direc- 
tion and  in  what  tacticians  call  the  parallel  order— in  lines  paralie) 
those  of  the  enemy— against  the  straight  line  formed  by  the  westeni' 
face  of  the  Federal  angle.    His  infantry  was  fomied.  as  under  Jaok«ioiv 
in  division  hues,  one  in  rear  of  another. 

The  Comte  de  Paris,  commenting  on  the  Confederate  formation  for 
attack,  or  order  of  battle,  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  May,  says :  *  *  In  giving 
their  whole  front  to  a  single  division  and  fonning  tlie  other  divisions  in 
rear  of  it  in  successive  lines,  Jackson  and  then  Stuart,  as  has  been  seen, 
introduced  at  the  first  serious  encounter  a  great  complication  into  their 
order  of  combat.  The  brigades,  the  regiments  of  the  different  lines, 
were  soon  mixed  up,  and  each  part  of  the  front  found  itself  under  the 
direction  of  chiefs  whom  chance  brought  to  it,  whilst  the  division  oom- 
manders  could  not  embrace  all  the  movements  of  their  commands.  This 
inconvenience,  so  serious  in  marching  in  battle  formation  through  a 
thick  wood,  would  have  been  avoided  if  each  division  had  been  formed 
three  lines  deep,  thus  presenting  but  a  small  front  to  the  enemy.  *  * '         ^d 

A  corps  marching  on  a  single  road,  as  Jackson's  was,  can  by  the  use" 
of  division  lines  cover  its  front  with  a  line  of  battle  in  less  time  than  it 
can  by  the  formation  of  divisions  with  brigade  front.  But  there  was  not 
the  same  justification  for  this  formation  to-day  that  there  was  yester- 
day, and  there  was  more  to  be  gained  to-day  by  having  the  divisions 
in  compacter  form*  Perhaps,  however,  the  retention  of  the  original 
formation  may  be  justified  by  the  general  weariness  of  the  troops  and 
the  importance  of  their  resting  before  daylight. 

As  compared  with  brigade  lines,  the  division  lines,  in  rear  of  one 
another,  are  less  handy  or  mobile,  but  may  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
mobility  by  greater  unity  and  strength.  This  possible  advantage  was 
forfeited  by  the  distances  between  the  lines.  Had  the  three  lines  at- 
tacked together,  or  supported  each  other  closely,  they  would  probably 
have  won  the  field  with  the  first  rush.  But  about  an  hour  elapsed  after 
the  first  line  went  into  action  before  the  second  became  generally  en- 
gaged J  and  there  was  as  long  a  period  after  this  before  the  third  line 
came  up  to  the  first  and  second  lines.  This  was  not  **  Stonewall  Jack- 
son 's  way. ' ' 

The  preparation  by  the  artillery  had,  on  account  of  the  topograph}; 
the  battle-field,  to  be  directed  against  the  sooth  face  of  the  Federal 
angle,  held  by  Slocum.     This  circumstance,  the  danger  of  a  counter-' 

»  Historif  of  the  Civil  War  in  America,  by  the  Comte  de  Paris,  V,  159,  160. 
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( attack  from  the  Federal  right,  Lee's  injunction  to  Stuart  to  '*work  by 
the  ri|?ht  wing/'  and  the  presentation  of  a  salient  in  the  Federal  line 
opposite  Hazel  Grove,  combined  to  demand  a  massing  of  Confederate 
infantry  against  Hazel  Grove  and  Slocum*s  right  or  front,  leaving,  say, 
a  division  astride  of  the  Plank  Road  as  a  feint.  The  first  thing  to  do 
was  to  take  Hazel  Grove  as  a  position  for  the  artillery.  After  the  artil- 
lery had  fired  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  produce  the  desired  effect, 
and  not  before,  the  mass  of  the  infantry  should  have  been  thrown  upon 
the  point  thus  prepared  for  attack,  and  the  rest  launched  as  a  diversion 
or  demonstration  against  other  points  of  tbe  enemy's  lines.  Had  this 
mode  of  operation  or  some  approximation  to  it  been  adopted  and  car- 
ried out,  the  battle  would  have  been  decided  in  about  half  the  time  which 
it  actually  consumed;  and  hundreds  of  the  devoted  victims  of  its  car- 
nage and  conflagration  would  have  survived  it. 

It  was  not  left  to  the  writer  of  this  history  to  be  the  first  to  criticize 
the  operations  of  the  II  Corps  under  Stuart.  The  contemporary  criti- 
cisms that  they  evoked  stirred  him  to  write  to  Lee  on  the  9th  of  May, 
soliciting  a  vindication  of  his  generalship.  Lee  replied,  with  his  char- 
acteristic tact : 

...  In  the  niana^ement  of  the  diflScuIt  operations  at  Chancellorsrille,  which 
yon  so  promptly  uiidei-tnnk  and  t'retlitnbly  perforrned,  I  saw  no  errora  to  correct, 
nor  has  there  been  a  fitting  opportunity  to  commend  your  conduct.  I  prefer  your 
acts  to  speak  for  themselves,  nor  does  your  character  or  reputation  require 
bolstering  up  by  out^of-place  expression  of  my  opinions. 

A  general  who  should  think  of  adopting  the  tactics  that  Lee  and  Stuart 
employed  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  should  be  sure,  before  doing 
so,  that  he  realizes  the  conditions  under  which  these  tactics  succeeded— 
the  mental  collapse  of  the  enemy's  commanding  general,  and  a  lack  of 
ammunition.  To  try  them  on  a  commander  in  his  senses,  whose  troops 
are  supplied  with  ammunition,  would  be  to  court  defeat  and  invite 
disaster,  as  was  to  be  shown  a  couple  of  months  later  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.    Lee  and  Stuart  won  the  battle  because : 

L  Their  bad  tactics  were  opposed  by  worse  tactics  on  the  part  of 
Hooker ; 

2,  Hooker's  careful  provisions  for  the  supply  of  ammunition'  proved 
ineffective. 

Referring  to  the  ammunition  supply,  General  Abner  Doubleday  says: 
**  There  should  have  been  some  staff  officer  specially  charged  with  this 

»  "G.  0.  No,  30,  March  25,  18^3:  the     rartrid.cro-boxes;     for     artillpry,     250 

".  .  .  Division  ordnance  officers  will  be  rounds,  with  that  in  the  ammunition'Chest. 

held  reaponsible  that  tbe  following  supply  .  .  . 

of  ammunition  is  kept  constantly  on  hand :  "The  wagons  cont-aiiimg  the  reserve  am- 

For  infantry,  140  rounds,  with  that  in  the  munition  will  be  under  the  rontrol  of  the 

cartridge-boxes;  for  cavalry,  100  rounds  of  division    ordnance    otflpcra,      Aramunition- 

earkine  and  40  rounds  pistol,  with  that  in  wagons  will  be  distinguished  by  a  horizon- 
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snbject,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  who  could  give  orders  in  relation 
toit,*'» 

This  is  a  singular  statement  to  be  made  by  a  historian  who  partid^ 
pated  in  the  campaign  as  a  division  commander.  Lieutenant  Flagler, 
the  chief  ordnance  oflBcer  of  the  army,  was  on  the  field,  so  were  the 
ordnance  ofificers  of  the  several  corps  and  divisions.  These  officers  were 
specially  charged  with  seeing  in  their  respective  spheres  to  the  supply- 
ing of  ammunition,  and  were  competent  to  give  orders  regarding  it 
There  was  an  abundance  of  ammunition  between  United  States  Ford 
and  Chancellorsville.  Why  was  it  not  forwarded  and  distribnted  to  the 
troops?  General  Williams,  as  already  stated,  considered  it  impossible 
to  get  ammunition  across  the  fire- swept  zone  in  rear  of  the  lines.  But 
General  Geary,  commanding  the  other  division  of  Slocum's  corps,  says, 
referring  to  his  ordnance  ofScer,  Captain  G.  M.  Elliott: 

By  dint  of  great  exertion  he  had  succeeded  in  brining  forward  a  large  supply 
train  of  ammunition,  the  arrival  of  which  was  most  opportune.  Many  divisions 
besides  our  own  had  expended  their  entire  atock,  and  could  not  have  continued 
the  action  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  supply  afforded  by  the  foresight  and 
energy  of  Captain  Elliott,  who  pi-osecuted  his  duties  under  the  hottest  fire.* 


4 


And  Birney»  commanding  Sickles  *  First  Division,  says : 

Lieut.  C.  H.  Graves,  Fortieth  N.  Y.,  the  division  ordnance  officer,  kept  us  well 

supplied  with  ammunition.' 


J5^^ 


Id  Hancock's  division  ammunition  was  brought  to  the  firing-line  by 
Captain  H.  H.  Bingham,  division  judge-advocate,  and  by  the  pioneers  of 
the  64  N.  y.*  Hancock  says  nothing  about  lacking  ammunition,  nor  does 
any  of  his  brigade  commanders,  nor  his  corps  commander.    French  says : 


Lieut.  W.  E.  Potter,  ordnaDce  officer, 
His  department  was  never  better  served.* 

tal  Btripe,  6  inches  wide,  painted  on  each 
side  of  the  cover;  for  artillery  ammunition, 
red;  for  cavalry,  yeUow;  for  infantry, 
light  blue.  The  wagons  will  also  be  dis- 
tinctly marked  with  the  number  of  the 
corps  and  division  to  which  they  belong  and 
the  kind  and  caliber  of  ammunition  con- 
tained. The  main  depot  for  the  army  will 
be  designated  by  a  crimson  flag  marked 
'Ordnance  Depot,  U.  S.  A,'  Upon  the 
march,  or  when  the  brigades  are  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  the  wagons  con- 
taining the  reser\'e  anummition  for  each 
brigade  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  divi- 
sion commander,  be  turned  over  to  the  bri- 
gade quartermaster,  who  will  draw  his  sup- 
plies from  the  division  ordnance  ofiScer. 


was  indefatigable,  brave,  and  zealous. 


"In  time  of  action,  division  ordnance  offi- 
cers will  be  careful  to  get  explicit  instmc- 
tions  from  their  division  commanders  in 
regard  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of 
their  trains,  atad  they  will  themselves  re- 
main with  their  trains  to  attend  to  the  issue 
of  ammunition.  If  it  should  be  necessary 
during  a  prolonged  action  to  replenish  the 
trains,  the  division  ordnance  officers  will  be 
informed  where  the  ammunition  can  be  ob- 
tained. .  .  ."    (W.  R.,  40,  pp.  156,  167). 

^  Chancellorstnlie  and  Gettysburg,  p.  49. 

=  W.  R.,  39,  p.  732.  See  also"  Knap'a 
report,  lb.,  p.  772. 

'  lb.,  39,  pp.  410,  411. 

•  76.,  39,  pp.  317,  344,  349. 

» lb.,  39,  p.  364. 
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In  the  V  Corps,  Tyler's  brigade  ran  out  of  ammunition,  but  there  was 
apparently  a  supply  for  it  with  the  division.  Referring  to  the  ammuni- 
tion for  which  Tyler  had  asked,  Humphreys  says:  "This  it  would  have 
been  impracticable  to  distribute  had  it  been  with  the  brigade,  and  it 
would  probably  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  had  it  been 
sent,  so  close  was  the  brigade  pressed  by  them.  General  Tyler  was 
therefore  directed  to  withdraw  when  his  ammunition  was  expended.*'  * 

The  lack  of  ammunition  was  a  serious  factor  in  Tyler's  brigade,  in 
Berry's  and  possibly  Whipple's  divisions,  in  Williams'  division,  and  in 
Best's  line  of  guns.    But  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  general. 

Its  two  fundamental  causes  were : 

1.  Inefficiency  on  the  part  of  certain  ordnance  officers. 

2.  Division  of  responsibility  between  the  quartermaster's  and  ord- 
nance departments  in  the  handling  of  auimunition-trarns.* 

Stuart's  attack  made  up  in  spirit  for  what  it  lacked  in  skilL  His  first 
line,  without  any  material  support  from  the  second  or  third,  forced 
Williams'  intrenchments,  and  penetrated  in  part  to  his  and  Berry's 
last  infantry  reserves.  This  feat  may  be  accepted  as  a  signal  proof  of 
the  valor  of  our  Southern  countr>Tnen.  But  the  battle  was  not  decided 
by  native  valor.  That  quality  did  not  count  for  as  much  as  the  artificial 
valor,  the  combination  of  steadiness  and  obedience,  which  come  of  mili- 
tary training  and  experience.  On  the  part  of  the  Confederates  there 
was  no  such  wholesale  marching  to  the  rear  as  there  was  on  the  part  of 
the  Federals.  The  Federal  organizations  that  were  taken  off  the  field 
by  their  officers  without  authority  must  have  numbered  over  5000  men. 
The  individual  skulking  probably  came  up  to  an  equal  number.  This 
discreditable  showing  should  be  ascribed  to  inefficiency  on  the  part  of 
officers  rather  than  to  poltroonery  among  the  men.  Say  what  one  will 
about  the  man  behind  the  gun,  he  is  about  what  his  officers  make  him. 
Good  officers  will  make  good  soldiers  of  almost  any  kind  of  men;  the 
best  men  under  poor  officers  will  make  but  indifferent  soldiers.  On  the 
morale  of  the  opposing  armies  Hooker  expressed  himself  as  follows: 
"Our  artillery  had  always  been  superior  to  that  of  the  rebels,  as  was 
also  our  infantry,  except  in  discipline,  and  that,  for  reasons  not  neces- 
sary to  mention,  never  did  equal  fjee's  army.  With  a  rank  and  file 
vastly  inferior  to  our  own,  intellectually  and  physically,  that  army  has 
by  discipline  alone  acquired  a  character  for  steadiness  and  efficiency 
unsurpassed,  in  my  judgment,  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  rival  it,  nor  has  there  been  any  near  approximation  to  It  in 
the  other  rebel  armies, ' '  * 

The  fire  of  Pegram's  artillery  from  Hazel  Grove  on  Slocum's  flank 

'  W.  R.,  39,  p.  547,  after  the  campaigrj    (Journal  of  th^   Mil, 

»  This  defect  of  administration  was  rem-      ,'^rrvice  Imt.  of  the  U.  S.,  XIH,  302). 
edied  by  a  reorganization  of  the  artillery  •  Rep.  of  Com.,  TV,  113. 
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and  along  bis  line  was  annoying  and  effective,  but  could  not  prove  deci- 
sive. It  was  the  giving  way  of  Williams'  division  and  Graham's  brigade 
on  his  right,  under  the  pressure  of  Stuart's  infantry,  accompanied  or 
followed  by  the  assaults  of  Anderso^a's  infantry-  in  his  front,  and  not 
the  flauking  and  raking  fire  of  Pegram's  guns,  trying  as  that  was,  that 
forced  Geary  out  of  his  intrenchments ;  and  so  with  the  Federal  artil- 
lery, it  was  the  loss  of  their  infantry  supports  and  the  approach  of  the 
enemy's  infantry  on  their  flanks,  rather  than  the  lack  of  ammunition  or 
the  execution  of  the  enemy *s  artillerj-,  that  made  Best's  ^uns  retire 
when  they  did«  With  the  canister  left  in  their  chests  they  might  have 
held  out  some  time  longer  against  front  attacks. 

The  position  to  which  Hooker  retreated,  like  the  one  he  abandoned, 
had  the  general  form  of  an  angle.  The  left  side  was  occupied  by  the  II 
and  XI  Corps,  the  right  by  the  I  and  V.  The  III  Corps  was  formed  at 
the  salient,  or  between  the  II  and  V  Corps,  except  the  portion  under 
General  Kevere,  which  did  not  return  from  United  States  Ford  until 
about  3  p.m.  The  XII  Corps  was  assembled  in  a  central  position  aa  a 
general  reserve.  The  artillery  by  12  m.  formed  four  groups  or  masses, 
one  of  26  pieces  on  the  left  under  Captain  Randol,  chief  of  artillery  of 
Humphreys'  division  (J);  one  of  48  pieces  in  the  center  under  Weed, 
chief  of  artillery  of  the  V  Corps ;  and  two  groups,  one  of  10  and  one  of 
18  pieces,  on  the  right,  under  Wainwright,  chief  of  artillery  of  the  I 
Corps.  Four  pieces  of  Waterman's  battery  stood  between  Weed's  and 
Randol's  masses,  and  140  lay  in  reserve  between  Chandler's  and  United 
States  Ford  (Appendix  16). 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  Federal  right  wing  was  reenforced  by 
about  7700  men  with  6  pieces  of  artillery  and  lost  about  8400  men  and  4 
pieces  of  artillery,  which  left  it  numbering  about  75»500  men  with  246 
pieces. 

The  Confederates  lost  about  8800  men,  which  reduced  them  to  about 
34,000  with  132  pieces  of  artillery.* 

The  Confederate  forces  formed  on  Chancel lor.s\ille  as  a  center  and 
extending  therefrom  to  the  right  and  left  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
Plank  Road  and  Turnpike.  Colston  was  in  the  center  with  two  brigades 
on  each  side  of  Chancellorsville ;  Rodes  some  distance  to  the  left  of 
Colston.  On  Colston's  right  were  Anderson's  and  McLaws*  divisions, 
and  Heth  's  division  was  on  the  left  of  Rodes. 

Lee  had  no  idea  that  the  Federals  were  in  position  to  give  battle.  He 
had  mistaken  Hooker 's  withdrawal  to  his  new  lines  for  a  retreat.  He 
was  about  as  badly  deceived  to-day  by  Hooker's  retrograde  movement 

J  INFANTRY       CAVALRY      ARTILLERY    AOOREfJATF. 

Federal  ....     69,618  1.175  4,n4  75,507 

Confederate    .     .     30.013  1.933  2.300  34,246 

The  losses  were  insignificant  after  12  m. 
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as  Hooker  was  yesterday  by  Jackson's  manoeuver.  Regarding  the  cam- 
paign as  decided,  he  announced  its  successful  termination  in  the  follow- 
ing bulletin  i 

„       J     ^  T^     .  MUford,  May  3,  1863. 

Prendent  Davts: 

Yesterday  General  Jackson,  with  three  of  his  divisions,  penetrated  to  the  rear 
of  the  enemy,  and  drove  him  from  all  his  positions  from  the  Wilderness  to  within 
1  mile  of  Chaneellorsville.  He  [the  enemy]  was  engaged  at  tlie  same  time  in 
front  by  two  of  Longstreet's  divisions.  This  morning  the  battle  was  renewed. 
He  was  dislodged  from  al!  his  positions  around  Chaneellorsville,  and  drivtti  hm-k 
toward  the  Rappahannock,  over  which  he  is  now  retreating.  Many  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  the  enemy's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  large. 

We  have  again  to  thank  Almighty  God  for  a  great  victory.  I  regret  to  state 
that  General  Paxton  was  killed,  General  Jackson  severely,  and  Generals  Heth 
and  A.  P.  Hill  slightly  wounded. 

R.  E.  Lee, 

General  Commanding. 

He  was  on  the  point,  about  12:30  p.m.,  of  throwing  his  34,000  men 

against  Hooker's  75,000,  when  his  hand  was  stayed  by  the  ominous 

tidings  that  the  Federals  had  carried  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg 

and  were  advancing  in  his  rear  by  the  Plank  Road.     He  rode  up  to 

McLaws,  and  directed  him  to  march  with  Kershaw's  brigade,  and 

Manly 's  battery  of  his  division,  and  Mahone's  brigade  of  Anderson's, 

to  meet  the  enemy.     Learning  afterward  that  an  aide-de-camp  of 

General  Sedgwick's,  captured  near  Banks'  Ford,  reported  two  corps 

under  Sedgwick,^  he  directed  McLaws  to  take  the  remainder  of  his 

division,  which  he  did.    Later  Alexander  with  his  battalion  of  artillery 

was  ordered  to  McLaws*  support 

Averell  with  his  division  crossed  the  Rapidan  at  Ely's  Ford  at  1  p.m., 

proceeded  to  United  States  Ford,  and  reported  to  Hooker,  who  placed 

him  in  support  of  Howard,  on  the  left  near  the  riven    The  following 

order  was  issued  probably  not  long  afterward,  but  was  not  received 

to-dav: 

Camp  near ,  May  3,  1863. 

Brigadier-General  Pleasonton  will  assume  command  of  the  division  of  cavalry 

now  held  by  Brigadier-General  Averell.    The  latter  will,  on  being  relieved,  report 

for  orders  to  the  Adjutant- General  of  the  Array. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Hooker: 

J.  H.  Van  Alen, 

Brigadier-(ienerttl  nnd  Aidf-tic-Cmnp. 

[P.S.]     General  Pleaaonton  will  please  deliver  the  above  to  General  Averell.* 

While  Lee's  detachments  were  marching  toward  Fredericksburg,  and 
Averell  with  his  cavalry  toward  United  States  Ford,  was  perhaps  the 

1  W,  B.,  30,  pp.  801,  826,  844,  888.  « lb.,  39,  p.  1080. 
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most  critical  time  for  Lee  during  the  campaign.  It  was  a  grand  chance 
for  Hooker  to  make  a  decisive  counter-attack.  Hooker  had  apparently 
forgotten  President  Lincoln's  parting  injunction:  **In  your  next  fi^t, 
put  in  all  your  men.'*  The  I  Corps^  except  a  small  part  of  its  artillery, 
and  three  fourths  of  the  V  Corps,  had  not  been  engaged  at  all.  These 
forces  with  80O0  reliable  men  of  the  XI  Corps,  and  the  3400  men  under 
Averell,  formed  a  fresh  army  about  35,000  strong,  which  if  thrown,  with 
the  support  that  was  available,  against  Stuart  ^s  tired  men,  should  have 
wiped  them  off  the  field.  But  there  was  not  the  necessary  leadership. 
Couch  did  not  for  a  moment  exercise  supreme  command.  To  do  so  he 
would  have  had  to  supersede  Hooker  against  the  latter  *s  wishes,  and 
without  the  sanction  of  the  chief  of  staff  or  the  chief  medical  officer. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  information  from  either  of  these 
officers  to  the  effect  that  Hooker  was  disabled.  Hooker  was  not  officially 
reported  among  the  wounded.  It  looks  as  if  the  medical  director  failed 
to  do  his  full  duty  toward  freeing  the  army  of  its  disqualified  and  incom- 
petent commander. 

On  a  rumor  that  Fitzhugh  Lee  had  crossed  the  Upper  Rappahannock, 
the  8  Pa.  Cavalry  was  sent  across  the  river,  and  for  a  number  of  hours 
picketed  the  road  from  Hartwood  Church  to  Kelley's  Ford,  Not  find- 
ing any  enemy,  it  returned  to  United  States  Ford,  where  it  bivouacked 
for  the  night.* 

About  nightfall  the  17  Pa.  Cavalry  was  sent  by  Pleasonton's  order  to 
the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock  at  United  States  Ford  to  supply 
itself  with  rations  and  forage.  It  did  not  return  during  the  campaign. 
The  6  N.  Y.  was  kept  in  rear  of  the  line  of  battle.  The  squadron  which 
had  been  picketing  Ely's  Ford,  having  been  completely  cut  off  from  the 
army,  fought  its  way  through  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  and  rejoined  the 
regiment. 

Before  we  go  back  to  the  VI  Corps,  which  we  left  at  midnight  just 
taking  up  the  march  for  Fredericksburg,  let  us  run  our  eyes  over  the 
following  reports  of  Hooker's  recent  operations  and  present  prospects: 
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May  3,  1863. 
General  HumphreySt 
Commanding  3d  Division  [T  Corps] : 

.  .  .  Everything"  goes  well,     Sedgwick  has  Fredericksburg.     Sickles  is  in 
Jackson's  rear. 

Very  respectfully, 

Yotir  obedient  servant, 

Fred  T.  Locke, 

Aasiatant  Adjiatant-GeBorftl  [V  Corps].* 

» History  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  1861-1865,  by  S.  P.  Bates,  m,  165 ;  The 

Charge  at  Chancellorsville,  by  P,  Huey,  p.  73. 

»  W.  R.,  107,  p.  1036. 
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Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac,  May  3,  1863,  12:45  p.m. 
General  Butter  field: 

I  think  we  have  had  the  most  terrible  battle  ever  witne^ed  on  earth.  I  think 
our  victory  will  be  certain,  but  the  general  told  me  he  would  say  nothing  just  yet 
to  Washington,  except  that  he  is  doing  well.  In  an  hour  or  two  the  matter  will 
be  a  fixed  fact.    I  believe  the  enemy  is  in  flight  now,  bnt  we  are  not  sure. 

Rupus  Inoalls, 

Chief  QuArtermaater. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac,  near  Chancellorsville, 
1 :25  p.m.,  May  3, 1863 ;  by  orderly  to  U.  S.  Ford,  thence 
by  telegraph  3:30  p.m.    Received  at  4  p.m.* 

H%s  Excellency  A.  Lincoln,  President  United  States : 

We  have  had  a  desperate  fight  yesterday  and  today  which  has  resulted  in  no 
success  to  us,  having  lost  a  position  of  two  lines,  which  had  been  selected  for  our 
defence.  It  is  now  1 :30  o'clock,  and  there  is  still  some  firing  of  artillery.  We 
may  have  another  turn  at  it  this  p.m.  I  do  not  despair  of  success.  If  Sedgwick 
could  have  gotten  up,  there  could  have  been  but  one  result.  As  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  know  the  exact  position  of  Sedgwick  as  regards  his  ability  to  advance 
and  take  part  in  the  engagement,  I  can  not  tell  when  it  will  end.  We  will  en- 
deavor to  do  our  best.  My  troops  are  in  good  spirits.  We  have  fought  desper- 
ately to-day.    No  general  ever  commanded  a  more  devoted  army. 

Joseph  Hooker, 

M&jor-GdeneraU 
'  Hep.  of  Com.,  IV,  225. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

8ECX)ND  BATll^  OF  FBEDEBICK8BUBG.     ENGAQEMENT  AT 
SAL£M  CHURCH 


Battle  of  Fredericksburg  (Map  34,  Plans  4  and  5) 

SEDGWICK  *S  orders  required  him  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Chancel- 
lorsville  at  daylight.  The  night  was  bright  moonlight,  but  the  fog 
which  hung  heavily  over  the  river  and  the  adjacent  country  made  an 
atmosphere  peculiarly  difficult  to  see  through.  Under  the  most  favor- 
able sky,  and  assuming  that  he  met  with  no  resistance,  and  that  his 
corps  already  possessed  the  marching  power  for  which  it  was  later  to 
be  distinguished,  Sedgwick  would  have  done  well  to  cover  the  10  miles 
between  the  head  of  his  column  and  **the  vicinity  of  Chancellors viUe" 
by  a  night  march  of  about  five  hours*  duration.  For  daylight  comes  at 
this  time  of  the  year  in  Virginia  at  about  5  oVlock. 

As  soon  as  the  head  of  his  column  moved  away  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  bridge  it  found  itself  opposed  by  hostile  skirmishers.  At  the  same 
time  Brooks,  facing  the  heights,  was  sharply  pressed  as  if  to  find  out 
whether  the  force  behind  him  was  withdrawing.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  progress  of  Sedgwick's  column  was  necessarily  slow  and 
cautious.  It  was  about  2  a.m.  when  the  advance  reached  the  outskirts 
of  Fredericksburg  and  commenced  driving  the  enemy  through  the  town. 
A  negro  came  into  the  lines  and  reported  that  the  heights  were  occupied 
and  the  enemy  was  cutting  the  canal  to  flood  the  roads.  The  investiga- 
tion which  followed  caused  a  considerable  delay.  In  the  meantime  the 
troops,  as  they  arrived,  were  halted  in  the  streets.  It  was  about  3 
o'clock  when  the  Second  and  Third  Divisions  took  up  the  march.  About 
this  time  General  Warren,  coming  from  Hooker's  headquarters,  crossed 
the  river  and  joined  Sedgwick  near  Franklin's  Crossing,  where  Sedg- 
wick's bridges  were  still  down,  and  proceeded  with  him  toward  Fred- 
ericksburg. He  gave  Sedgwick  another  copy  of  Hooker's  last  order, 
and  explained  to  him  "somewhat  confidentially'*  the  exact  position  of 
things  at  Chancellorsville,  that  he  might  know  the  importance  of  the 
order.^  About  4  o'clock  the  head  of  the  Second  Division  reached  Hazel 
Bun,  and  that  of  the  Third  Division,  Deep  Creek, 

»  Rep.  of  Com.,  IV,  46. 
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Butterfield  used  all  his  influence  and  authority  to  secure  vigorous 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  Gibbon  and  Sedgwick,  and  kept  Hooker 
posted  as  to  the  progress  made.    He  wrote : 

To  Gibbon,  12:20  a.m. 
Push  everything  to  get  that  bridge  over.    If  you  are  likely  to  fail  with  the 
bridge,  keep  your  ammunition  dry,  and  push  over  the  ford,  if  practicable.    You 
must  cross  to-night, 

1:45  a.m. 
If  it  is  found  to  be  entirely  impracticable  to  lay  a  bridge  or  cross  at  the  fords 
near  Falmouth,  you  can  go  via  Sedgwick's  [Franklin's]  crossing,  where  the  two 
bridges  remain.  .  .  . 

To  Sedgwick,  1:45  a.m. 
Captain  Razderichin 's  (aide-de-camp  of  General  Hooker's  staff)  explanations 
will  tell  you  how  necessary  it  is  that  you  should  push  through  ever>'  obstacle  in 
your  path.  The  enemy  will  no  doubt  make  every  effort  to  dplay  and  stop  your 
force  by  a  smaller  one,  that  their  main  force  may  be  used  upon  the  right  wing  of 
our  forces  [at  Chancellors\'ille] . 

At  2  o  'clock  Gibbon 's  division  moved  to  the  banks  of  the  river  directly 
opposite  Fredericksburg.  Twenty-five  men  of  the  19  Mass,,  and  an 
equal  number  from  the  20  Mass.,  having  volunteered  therefor,  were 
designated  to  cross  over  in  boats,  drive  the  enemy  from  rifle-pits  near 
the  city,  and  cover  the  laying  of  the  bridges.*  At  the  same  point  of 
crossing  as  before,  with  pontoons  ready  to  be  slid  into  the  water,  the 
detachments  lay  waiting  for  daylight  to  enter  upon  their  perilous  duty. 
Opposite  these  Massachusetts  men,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  were 
the  same  riflemen  from  Mississippi  who  opposed  them  in  December. 
Everything  indicated  a  repetition  of  the  contest  at  this  point,-  Dis- 
patches were  sent  as  follows : 

Butterfield  to  Hooker^  2:25  a.m. 
General  Sedgwick  just  reports  three  regiments  threatened  his  left  flank  and 
have  engaged  his  pickets;  [that]  there  is  still  a  force  in  Fredericksburg;  that  he 
is  marching  as  rapidly  as  possible^  but  can  not  reach  you  by  daylight, 

Butterfield  to  Sedgwick,  2:35  a.m. 
.  .  .  Everything  in  the  world  depends  upon  the  rapidity  and  promptness  of 
your  movement.    Push  everything,  .  .  , 

BarstoWf  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Falmouth,  to  Sedgwick,  3:15  a,m. 

Gibbon  telegraphed  at  2  : 40  o'clock  that  he  is  putting  his  pontoons  [brought  up 
from  Reynolds'  Crossing]  in  the  water  just  above  the  Lacy  House  without  oppo- 
sition. The  two  guns  were  Gibbon's  answer  with  canister  to  a  volley  of  musketry 
from  the  opposite  shore.    No  firing  since, 

1  W.  R.,  39,  p.  358. 
*  The  20th  Regiment  Mass.  Vol  Inf.,  by  G,  A.  Bruce,  p.  250. 
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In  spite  of  Bntterfield't  am! flookv's  ■■miiiimiiii,  Sedgwick  was  bo( 
convinced  that  the  force  in  frool  ei  Idm  wbb  **m.  flmall  obcl"  Hsriag 
halted  and  faced  it  from  eofaonn  of  roolc^  lie  h^  Newtoo  on  his  rigK 
Bornham  as  right  center,  Howe  as  left  center,  and  Brooks  on  the  left 
The  Confederate  poaiftkm  n^  be  eoMidered  as  dirided,  Ifloe  tlift  Fedeial 
Une»  into  four  aeetkav:  ilgbt,  ngiii  eeater,  left  oeater,  and  left  (liMp 
d4) ;  the  ri^t  exteDdia^  from  Hamilton's  Croedn^  to  a  point  known  as 
the  Brick  Cabin  (5600  yards) ;  the  rigbt  ecnter,  from  the  Bn<4^  Cabin  to 
Haxel  Run  (1650  yards) ;  ihe  left  center,  from  Haz^  Bnn  to  tiie  Flaiik 
Boad  (900  yards) ;  the  left,  from  the  Plank  Road  to  tiie  Bappahannock 
(3200  yards) .    The  portion  was  fortified  from  one  end  to  the  other.' 

Perhaps  the  strongest  seelioii  topographJcanr  was  the  left  center, 
Marye's  Hill  (Plan  4).  The  arttfidal  defence  at  the  baae  of  it  consisted 
mainly  of  a  stone  fence  partially  covered  in  front  wi^  earth  thrown  up 
from  behind.  ThiB  intrenchment  was  already  famous  as  the  position 
against  which  Bnmside's  coltmins  were  shattered  in  the  battle  of  Deeem- 
ber,  1862.  From  the  Pike  to  the  Plank  Boad  and  beyond  it  a  diriter 
trench  was  oonstmcted  in  prolongation  of  the  stone  wall.  The  low 
ground  in  front  of  this  troich  beyond  tiie  Flank  Boad  had  been  flooded 
and  thus  rendered  difficult,  if  not  impraetieable;  tlie  low  gronnd  to  the 
left  or  east  of  the  Plank  Boad  was  naturally  boggy  and  dilliealt  In 
general  the  land  b^ind  the  town  formed  an  open  plain  extending  back  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  base  of  tiie  ridge.' 

» In  a  letter  of  April  26.  Kftjor  A.  S. 
Ppndteton  of  Jarkaoo's  sUff  desezibed  the 
fortifications  as  foUowi: 

"The  |rreat«st  destraetioa.  «ad 
the  app«anuire  of  the  cotmtry,  is  from  iSbm 
loof  Haas  of  trenches  and  tlw 
which  erown  every  hillside  froiB  ten 
abo\*e  Fredericksbur]^  to  twealy  milea  b»- 
low.    The  worid  has  nerer  aeoi  aodi  a  for- 
tified pontioa.    The  fanxna  finea  at  Torres 
Vedraa  eonld  not  compare  wxdi  them.    As 
I  go  to  Moas  Neck  I  follow  the  lioes,  and 
have  a  ride  in  the  trenches.    These  are  fire 
ftH>t  wide  and  tiro  and  a  half  deep,  harin; 
the  earth  thrown  toward  the  enany,  nakm^ 
a  hank  still  h%her.    Tber  follow  the  eoB- 
tour  of  the  ground  and  hxkg  Iht  bmm  of 
the  hills  as  they  wind  to  and  firam  Iha  liver. 
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liw 

IB  the 

neaiva  evr  hoBilana^ 

to  the  YaakeeB, 
to  an 
(jreMra  0fWmmm  jratM 
Pem^Um,  DD.,  br  hn  ilai^Hii  8wn  P. 
L«). 

*l  Tistted  this  poalka  Id  Septnter^ 
1807,  and,  frooi  vfcaft  I  nw  and  heard*  am 
aatitfed  that  the  stooe  wall  wm  at  both 
battles  wbrtMitiaaf  as  it  was  bafera  tbo 
war.     I  aaw  cthtii  walls  in  the 
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MARYE'S  HILL  8S5 

General  Sedgwick  directed  Newton  to  feel  the  enemy's  poaition,  and 
learn  what  he  could  regarding  the  nature  of  the  defences,  and  number 
of  men  and  guns,  etc.,  behind  them.  Newton's  leading  brigade  was  not 
available,  being  engaged  in  clearing  the  town  of  the  enemy.  So  the  next 
brigade  in  the  colmnn,  the  3d,  was  designated  for  the  reconnaissance. 
Its  commander,  General  Wheaton,  selected  the  62  N.  Y.  and  102  Pa.  for 
his  first  line,  deployed  them  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  just  below  a 
crest  about  450  yards  from  the  stone  wall,  and  about  4  o'clock,  sup- 
ported by  one  or  two  batteries,  the  first  in  position,  marched  upon  the 
enemy.  He  intended  that  his  other  three  regiments,  which  were  a  short 
distance  In  rear,  should  follow  when  these  two  had  got  the  distance 
usual  between  lines  of  battle,  or  about  200  yards.  Before  they  had  done 
this  they  were  fired  on  by  infantry  and  artillery  with  terrible  effect,  and 
compelled  to  fall  back.  They  halted  and  lay  down.  The  remaining  three 
regiments  and  McCarthy's  battery  (^)  now  came  up  on  a  line  with 
them.  The  brigade  thus  reenforced  maintained  its  position,  but  was 
hors  de  combat  so  far  as  assaulting  the  stone  wall  was  concerned.  Sedg- 
wick rode  out  near  the  left  of  the  line  and  witnessed  the  repulse  of  his 
men.  The  enemy,  perceiving  a  commanding  officer  whose  presence  indi- 
cated authority,  directed  their  fire  upon  him.  After  a  few  seconds  of 
delay  Colonel  McMahon,  his  adjutant-general,  ventured  to  suggest  to 
him  to  retire  from  his  exposed  position.  Sedgwick  replied,  "By  Heaven, 
sir,  this  must  not  delay  us, ' '  and  slowly  turned  his  horse  and  rode  back 
into  the  town. 

During  the  few  moments  tiiat  he  stood  gazing  at  the  enemy's  works 
his  plans  for  carrying  Marye'a  Heights  were  completed.  Gibbon  was 
to  attack  on  the  right,  Howe  on  the  left,  and  Newton  to  demonstrate 
against  the  front.  Beyond  Newton,  on  the  extreme  left,  Brooks  was  to 
hold  the  enemy  in  check.  Apprehending  a  general  counter-attack, 
which  might  endanger  his  communications,  he  wrote  to  Butterfield  at 
5 :  30  a.m. ; 

My  command  is  all  in  Fredericksburg,  and  I  have  no  men  [at  workl  on  the 

bridges.    These  bridges  should  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  possible.    We  are  warmly 
engaged  on  Sumner 's  old  ground  *  and  on  the  right. 

On  this  report  oflQcers  of  Hooker's  staff  at  Falmouth  issued  orders  in 
his  name: 

Williams  to  Engineer  OfJ^icer  at  Franklin's  Crossing: 

.  .  .  proceed  immediately  to  take  up  the  two  bridges  at  Franklin's  Crossing, 
and  relay  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lacy  House.    The  tranafer  must  be  made 

about  FrederioksbtiT^  covered,  as  this  one  dimensions  given  are  my  own  meaauremente 

undoubtedly  had  been,  by  the  enrth  exra-  or  estimates.    J.  B.  Jr 

vated  in  digging  tlraining-ditcliea  along  the  *  Referring  to  Brooks'  position  and  the 

road.     Plan  4  represents  the  wall  ami  Ihe  hnttle  of  Fredericksburg,  December,  1862. 

road  OS  I  conceive  them  to  have  been.    The  This  genience,  it  will  be  observed,  contra- 
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amdHh 
«p  to  tfc«  {MttBt  indieaUd. 


BwiUrftid  to  S^dgwiek,  €:20  «.ai. 

Have  telegraphed  jtmr  dapitah  [of  5 :90]  to  General  Hooka*.    Too  1 
much  depends  on  your  puduBf;  and  of  eoune  viQ  do  mrjtbin^  in  yoor  j 

It  was  probably  left  to  Sedgwick  to  designate  the  exact  places  wti( 
the  bridges  were  to  be  laid  aa  well  as  to  furnish  troops  of  the  iise 
assist  in  laving  them  and  to  guard  them.   Thej  were  promptly  towed  v 
stream,  aooompanied  on  the  ri^t  bank  by  the  artillery  that  had  coveii 
them  below,  and  by  Sedgwick's  main  train.    The  latter  on  arrival  w 
parked  near  the  Lacy  Honse.    In  the  meantime  the  leading  detachmen 
had  proceeded  to  eroea.    Two  boats  were  taken  from  their  carriage 
pushed  into  the  stream,  and  manned.    The  orders  were  to  wait  until  t 
gims  of  Sedgwick's  skirmishera  were  heard.    The  oarsmen  were  rea^ 
and  at  the  first  sound  of  fire  tibe  boats  pulled  oat  into  the  stream.    T 
firing  increased  and  was  now  heard  well  into  the  city.     The  men  c 
Sedgwick's  corpe  were  occasionally  seen  as  they  moved  in  and  o| 
among  the  buildings  in  their  work  of  driving  out  the  enemy.     Just  i 
the  sun  cast  its  first  rays  over  the  waters,  the  men  landed  on  the  Frei 
ericksburg  shore  at  the  same  place  where  two  regiments  landed  a 
December  11, 1862.» 

About  5  o  'clock  Colonel  Johns  with  the  7  Mass.  took  a  defoisiye  pofl 
tion  in  a  cemetery,  and  the  Federals  came  into  complete  and  secure  p(H 
session  of  the  towm  The  special  service  of  the  19  and  20  Masa.  re^ 
ments  thus  became  unnecessary.  General  Sedgwick  crossed  in  a  boi 
to  the  Stafford  shore,  and  held  a  conference  with  General  Gibbon.  As 
consequence,  the  bridge  which  was  brought  up  yesterday  from  Fits 
hugh's  Crossing  was  laid  just  above  the  l4iey  House  between  the  how 
of  5 :  15  and  6 :  30.  The  two  bridges  from  Franklin's  Crossing  were  lai 
somewhat  later— one  near  the  Lacy  House,  the  other  below  the  ruine 
railroad  bridge.'  As  soon  as  the  first  bridge  was  laid  at  the  Lacy  Housi 
Gibbon  crossed  on  it,  with  his  two  brigades  {Isi  and  3d),  numberiq 
about  3400  m^  and  two  batteries  (£^„.  ^),  numbering  12  gum 
which  gave  Sedgwick  about  24,400  infantry  and  11  batteries,  or  aboi| 


diets  the  opemn^  one  and  so  proliilnts  the 
snspicion  that  Sedgrrick  meant  to  deeetve 
Bntterfield  into  believing  that  the  wliok  of 
the  \'7  Corps  was  in  Fredenekaboig. 

*  History  of  tkt  19tk  Regt,  Jfott.  Vot. 
Inf.,  by  Committee,  p.  203 ;  History  of  the 
20  Ma»$.,  by  G.  A.  Broce.  p.  251. 

•  Accordinfr  to  Ben  ham's  Tabular  State- 
ment of  Bridge*  Laid,  eU.  (W.  R.,  39.  p. 


215),  these  two  bridges  and  the  bridgi 
from  Fitshngh's  Croeeiag  were  laid  at  ti 
same  tnae.  Bat  it  woold  Man  from  tl| 
text  of  hio  repoct  {A.,  p.  214).  the  foi« 
Soiii^  diipotekw,  and  other  erideoce, 
t^y  w«o  hid  M  Kteted,  tlM  «^ 
Ir^  aad  tb»  60«plo  of  hridgn 
afterward.    J.  R  Jr. 
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25,600  men  and  66  guns.  Of  Gibbon *s  1st  brigade  the  19  Me.,  lately  de- 
tached to  Banks'  Ford,  returned  to-day  to  Falmouth,  where  it  remained 
as  a  camp  guard.  The  2d  brigade  remained  at  Banks*  Ford.  There 
were  no  bridges  now  below  Fredericksburg. 

In  compliance  with  Lee's  order  of  yesterday.  Wilcox  prepared  this 
morning  to  march  toward  Chancellorsville,  leaving  about  50  men  and  2 
pieces  of  artillery  at  Banks'  Ford  and  taking  with  him  about  1700  in- 
fantry, the  remaining  pieces  of  his  two  batteries,*  and  50  cavalrymen 
( 15  Va. ) ;  but  learning  of  Gibbon 's  movements  between  the  river  and 
the  canal,  he  directed  his  march  toward  the  canal,  taking  with  him  all 
his  artillery  (8  pieces).  Arriving  behind  Taylor's  Hill,  he  left  his  force 
there,  and  went  on  to  Marye's  Hill,  where  he  conferred  with  General 
Barksdale. 

The  Confederate  infantry  was  disposed  as  follows  (Map  34,  Plan  5) : 
on  the  right,  between  Hamilton's  Crossing  and  Brick  Cabin,  Gordon's, 
Hoke's,  and  Smith's  brigades  of  Early's  division  (about  6100  men) ; 
in  the  right  center,  between  Brick  Cabin  and  Hazel  Kun,  one  regiment 
of  Hays'  brigade,  same  division,  and  two  regiments  of  Barksdale's 
brigade  of  Anderson's  division  (about  1300  men);  in  the  left  center, 
between  Hazel  Eun  and  the  Plank  Road,  two  regiments  of  Barksdale's 
brigade  (about  900  men)  ;  on  the  left,  between  the  Plank  Road  and  the 
Eappahannock  River,  part  of  Wilcox's  brigade  and  four  regiments  of 
Hays'  brigade  (about  3300  men).  These  forces,  aggregating  about 
11,600  men,  gave  the  Confederates  a  little  more  than  1  infantryman  per 
yard.    The  Federals  had  more  than  2  infantrymen  per  yard. 

The  Confederate  artillery  on  the  field  numbered  48  pieces,  of  which  42 
were  in  position  as  follows:  16  in  two  batteries  on  the  right  (Andrews') ; 
12  in  the  right  center  (Fraser  4,  Patterson  4,  Carlton  4) ;  7  in  the  left 
center,  including  the  piece  on  the  Plank  Road  (Parker  2,  Washington 
Artillery  5);  and  7  on  the  left  (W^ashington  Artillery  1,  Penick  4, 
Moore  2).*  The  Federals  had  66  pieces  on  the  south  side  of  the  river; 
these  could  be  more  or  less  supported  by  the  40  pieces  on  the  north  side, 
among  which  were  12  guns  of  position  (20-po under  Parrotts  and  414- 
inch  siege-guns). 

At  7:40  a.m.  Sedgwick  reported  to  Butterfield  that  he  intended  to 
make  a  general  assault  But  at  9:30  Gibbon's  troops  were  still  marching 
through  Fredericksburg,  and  the  operation  was  not  to  commence  until 
all  the  troops  were  in  position.  In  Gibbon's  front  was  a  canal  which  he 
would  have  to  cross  twice  in  order  to  get  at  the  enemy.  He  crossed  it 
once,  but  before  he  could  do  so  the  second  time  the  enemy  broke  up  the 


•Pemck's  and  Moore's  (J]  J). 

*  The  six  pieces  not  in  pKwition  were  four 
of  the  Washington  Artillery,  under  Rich- 
ardson, moving^  from  the  right  to  report 


to  Pendleton,  and  two  of  Moore's  battery. 
The  places  given  on  Map  34  to  the  pieces 
in  position  are  partly  eonjeetnral. 
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erickeburgj,  and  that  the  enemy  appear  to  be  evacuating  their  intrenchmeDts 
at  Banks'  Ford. 

About  9:50  a,m  J 

...  I  wish  to  facilitate  your  operations  in  every  way.  Command  me  in  any 
way,  and  I  am  at  your  disposal.  Telegraphic  communication  with  the  general 
via  United  States  Ford  is  broken.  Will  advise  you  when  restored.  I  am  of  no 
service  here  while  the  line  is  down.    If  I  can  aid  you  on  the  field,  command  me. 

P.S.  My  orders  were  to  remain  here,  from  General  Hooker,  but  I  feel  like 
disobedience  now.    Please  consider  this  confidential. 

10:05  a.m. 

What  can  I  say  to  General  Hooker  of  your  position  [and]  prospects,  and  what 
he  can  expect T    Telegraph  is  open  to  him  partially. 

The  answer  to  this  inquiry,  if  there  was  one,  is  not  known.  About 
this  time,  however,  Sedgwick  informed  Howe  that  an  attack  was  about 
to  be  made  between  Hazel  Run  and  Fredericksburg,  stating  that  he 
wished  Howe  to  assist.  Howe  at  once  *  placed  his  divisional  artillery 
where  it  could  fire  effectively  upon  the  enemy's  works  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  advance  of  his  infantry,  and  formed  the  mass  of  the  latter 
in  three  lines  as  follows: 

First  line^SZ  N.  Y.,  7  Me.,  Vo  of  21  N.  J.,  and  77  N.  Y.  of  General 
Neill*8  brigade  (3.  2.  VI),  the  77  N.  Y.  deployed  as  skirmishers. 

Second  line— 2  Vt.,  6  Vt,  and  26  N.  J.  of  Colonel  Grant's  brigade 
(2.  2.  VI). 

Third  line—Z  Vt.  and  4  Vt  of  Grant's  brigade,  and  Vg  of  21  N.  J.  of 
Neill's  brigade,  under  Colonel  Seaver.* 

The  5  N.  J.  was  placed  in  support  of  a  battery,*  The  two  remaining 
regiments  (20  and  49  N.  Y.)  were,  it  seems,  similarly  employed  or  held 
in  reserve. 

Newton 's  men  had  long  been  standing  in  the  streets  of  Fredericksburg 
listening  to  the  rumble  of  the  cannon  at  Chancellorsville,  and  were  im- 
patient to  advance.  At  last  everything  was  ready.  The  necessary 
commands  were  given  and  transmitted.  At  10 :  35  a.m.  Butterfield  re- 
ported to  Hooker : 

SedgTvick  at  this  moment  commences  his  assault.  He  is  on  our  old  ground  of 
December  [1862],  The  force  in  his  front  is  small  but  active.  Will  post  you 
speedily  as  to  result. 

Two  regiments  in  column  of  fours  took  the  Telegraph  Road ;  and  four 
regiments  in  like  formation,  the  Plank  Road.    On  the  left  of  these  col- 

^  He  gives  the  time  erroneously  as  about         *  Howe's  diTieion  comprised  a  2d  and  3d 
11  a.m.  (W.  H.,  39.  p.  599).    Neill  (dves      brijeade,  but  no  Ist. 
it  as  about  10  a.m.  (»b.,  p.  608).  «  W.  R.,  39,  p.  603. 
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tie  on  the  left,  fell  wounded  from  his  horse.  The  line  and  column 
recoiled  some  distance,  and  took  shelter. 

In  front  of  the  stone  wall,  facing  down  the  road,  was  a  house  inclosed 
by  a  high  board  fence.  While  the  7  Mass.  was  enjoying  a  breathing- 
spell  behind  the  latter,  some  of  the  men,  looking  between  the  boards, 
caught  sight  of  the  enemy's  unprotected  flank.  A  flag  of  truce  was  sent 
forward,  probably  by  a  brigade  commander.  The  officer  bearing  it 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  remove  the  dead  and  wounded  in  front  of  the 
18  Miss.  Colonel  Griffin,  the  regimental  commander,  without  referring 
to  his  brigade  commander,  granted  the  request,  and  allowed  his  own  men 
to  show  themselves  while  the  wounded  were  being  delivered.  The  feeble- 
ness and  vulnerability  of  the  defence  was  soon  reported  and  passed 
along  the  line  of  the  assailants.  *  On  the  right  the  thrilling  cry  rang  out : 
"Massachusetts  colors  to  the  front!'*  With  a  rallying  shout  from  the 
color-guard  the  colors  of  the  7  Mass.  were  thrust  forward ;  in  a  moment 
a  mass  of  men  rushed  to  the  board  fence,  and  went  through  it  pell-mell, 
directly  upon  the  enemy's  flank,  giving  them  the  contents  of  their  mus- 
kets point-blank.^  On  the  left  Colonel  Allen  of  the  5  Wise,  took  the 
place  of  Colonel  Bumham,  and  electrified  his  men  with  the  words: 
**When  the  signal  forivard  is  given,  you  will  start  at  double-quick,  you 
will  not  fire  a  gun,  and  you  will  not  stop  until  you  get  the  order  to  halt. 
You  will  never  get  that  order."  * 

The  charge  was  sounded.  The  first  line  sprang  forward  with  a  cheer, 
followed  at  30  steps  by  the  second,  which  was  followed  by  the  third,  all 
aoeompanying  the  columns  on  the  right.  The  stone  wall,  which  had 
cost  the  Federal  army  so  many  brave  lives,  was  gained  and  cleared.  A 
short  rest,  a  final  rush,  and  the  works  on  Marye's  Hill  shared  the  fate 
of  the  stone  wall. 

Newton's  reserves  followed  the  assaulting  columns  up  the  heights,  and 
secured  the  conquered  positions.  The  gallant  feat  cost  little  more  time 
than  it  takes  to  describe  it.  At  10 :50  a.m.,  as  Lee  was  sweeping  Hooker 's 
rear-guard  out  of  Chancellorsville,  Butterfield  telesrraphed  to  Hooker: 

Am  signaled  that  Sedgwick  haa  carried  Marye's  Heights,  and,  officer  thinks, 
captured  the  guns. 

Howe,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  firing  in  front  of  Marye's  Hill,  pro- 
ceeded to  attack.  Five  of  his  regiments  obliqued  to  the  right,  and  cross- 
ing the  Run,  united  or  cooperated  with  Bumham 's  division.  One  of 
them  (6  Vt.)  was  the  second  regiment  to  gain  Marye's  Heights.^    In- 


'  W.  R.,  39,  p.  840;  Militartf  Memoirs  of 
a  Confederate,  by  E.  P.  Alexander,  p.  351. 

•  Stories  of  our  Soldiers,  eotlwted  from 
the  Boston  Journal,  p.  192;  History  of 
Batten/  B,  1  R.  L  L.  A.,  by  J.  H.  Bbodeu, 
pp,  172,  173. 


*  HiMortf  of  the  Armif  of  th»'  Potomac, 
by  J.  H.  8tine,  p.  373. 

*  ChancellorsviUfl,  Hotchlds*?  and  Allan, 
p.  82;  History  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, by  J,  H.  Stine^  p.  373. 

Since   the   battle   Marye*a   Heights   hia 
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alive  with  fleeing  soldiers,  riderless  horses,  and  artillery  and  wagon- 
trains  on  a  gallop.  The  writer  hurried  back  to  Sedgwick,  who  was  giv- 
ing directions  for  Brooks  and  Howe  to  corae  up,  and  suggested  that  it 
was  a  rare  opportunity  for  the  use  of  cavalry.  With  evident  regret 
Sedgwick  replied  that  he  did  not  have  a  cavalryman.  The  carrying  of 
the  heights  had  completely  divided  the  enemy's  forces,  throwing  either 
flank  with  much  confusion  on  opposite  roads,  and  it  seemed  as  though  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  might  not  only  have  captured  many  prisoners,  guns, 
ammunition,  and  wagons,  but  also  have  cleared  the  way  for  the  corps 
almost  as  far  as  the  immediate  rear  of  Lee's  army  at  Chancellorsville."* 

Gibbon's  men,  after  cheering  the  victors,  marched  through  the  city 
and  out  by  the  Pike  to  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  defences. 

Butterfield  received  the  following  dispatch,  and  transmitted  it  as  indi- 
cated to  Sedgwick : 

^  »  n  4,     *  ,j  United  States  Ford,  May  3, 1863,  12  m. 

General  Butterfield:  >       ^     * 

,  ,  .  We  have  plenty  of  fresh  troops  still  left,  but  have  gained  no  ground 

to-day,  yet  our  lines  are  strong;  but  no  doubt  another  desperate  effort  will  be 

made  to  force  our  position.     We  feel  confident  that  Sedgwick  must  press  them 

fast.    Answer  me  here.    I  will  take  it  to  General  Hooker.    He  wants  Sedgwick 

to  press  them.  _  ^ 

RUPUa  I  NO  ALLS, 

Chief  Quartermaster. 

May  3,  1863,  12  m. 


[Indorsement] 

General  Sedgwick  : 

What  answer  can  I  send  General  Hooker t 


Butterfield. 


Evidently  without  waiting  to  hear  from  Sedgwick,  Butterfield  replied: 


R.  Ingalls,  May  3,  1863,  12  m. 

Chief  Quartermaster : 
Sedgwick  is  by  this  time  (12  m.)  probably  free  from  all  obstacles  of  earth- 
works.   He  has  carried  the  heights  on  right  of  Telegraph  road  [Marye^sl.    Two 
lines  of  his  troops  have  disappeared  in  the  wood  on  the  hills,  and  all  seems  going 
well.    Will  advise  you  further  as  soon  as  1  can  get  word  from  Sedgwick. 

BlTTTERFIELD, 

Lieutenant  Pitzer  of  Early's  staff,  who  was  on  Lee's  Hill  when  it  was 
captured,  galloped  at  once  to  General  Lee,  and  informed  him  of  the  loss 
of  that  position.=^  Early  with  his  main  force  retreated  by  the  Telegraph 
Road  to  Smith's  on  the  Ny  River  (Map  2),  leaving  Gordon's  brigade  to 
cover  the  movement  at  Cox's  (Map  34).  Barksdale  rallied  and  reformed 
his  fleeing  regiments  on  Lee's  Hill,  under  cover  of  Carlton's  and  Fra- 


•  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  W.  Ja<»k&on» 
U.  S.  Volunteers,  B,  and  L.,  ITT,  229,  230. 


*  Fitzhugh  Lee's  ChanceUonville  Ad- 
dress, 


1v 


•     HAXCELLORSVILLE 

.::  _;-  brigade  and  these  batteries  i 

••>'•:  ;ne  of  battle  and  su<'ceeded  in  die 

^luid  Position,  Map  34).    The  wh 

"-  n^jrapli  lioad  to  Cox  V  (Third  P( 

-..  ::  :je  direction  of  Chancel lorsville.  \v 

..►-ri!  advance.    lie  tricnl  to  induce  Hi 

•::eut  upon  rejoining  his  commami 

^..-iT'wick  to  turn  upon  Early's  force,  ( 

:-  Hamilton's  Crossinpf.    But  his  ord 

•^a-it  possible  delay  toward  Chancellr 

-cakin.ijr  throuj^h  an  enemy's  center 

■  rrrnunication.    J^ut  herein  lies  the  cli 

'.    attraction  of  the  enemy's  trains  a 

:   ..^tT  his  retreat,  may  carry  the  attack 

•  .  '^  line  of  battle,  leaving  the  separ; 

^  :ion  to  take  their  late  assailants  in  re 

vhich  an  attackin«?  force,  having  carri 

0  pillaginji:  the  enemy's  camp,  was  its 

•v.:r  broken  a  ])ortion  of  tlie  enemy's  li: 

-onarate  fractions  and  dis])erse  them  1 

■•0  enemy's  rear.    This  ])rinciple  Se<: 

\:uore.    At  any  rate,  he  pushed  on  frc 

.. '<  division  directly  toward  Chancello 

.    Barksdale  from  followins:  liim.    Broo 

t  ;-.y  with  the  greater  part  of  his  divisi( 

.  \i\rd  Fredericksburpr.     Gibbon  remain 

.•-:ide)  on  the  heijGjlits  of  Fredericksbui 

.  -o't'  authorized  to  order  liim  forward,  n 

.^Ts.    Sometime  between  11  and  1,  i)rc 

■  •:;ud  himself  as  far  from  support  as 

^c:i.  and  halted  to  await  the  arrival  of  a 

\  »".vu  reported  the  situation  to  Butterfie 


I!.  ,.  <  aivision  on  the  Plank  road  as  far  as  Ones' 

'''■  ^  ^.:»»ndidly  at  11  a.m.  by  Newton.    Howe  iiiin 

^'  ^,,fs  to  the  south  of  Hazel  I^m.    We  have  be 

J  "  ^^m  lH>liind  lis  before  advancing,  to  get  iij^  hi 

>r!ffades  straightened  out,  which  were  a  lit1 

tcir  „m'  and  pursuit.     Our  loss,  though  honorat 

R.'U  ory  severe.    The  Sixth  Corps  is  in  splend 

^^  ^  .general  Howe  reports  a  force  yet  in  his  froi 

p."  ^  «^  the  enemy's  fire  in  position  on  our  left,  ai 

g'll  ,  ^^,  «  miles  to  march  to  join  iis.  He  is  not  yet  n 


SEDGWICK  DELAYS 


This  dispatch  was  received  and  transmitted  to  Hooker  at  2:30  p.m. 
About  the  time  when  it  left  Warren's  hands  the  following  one  came  into 
Bntterfield*8: 

U.  S.  Ford,  May  3,  1863. 
General  Butierfield: 

Do  not  expect  dispatches  much  from  General  Hooker  at  present.  He  wishes 
t-o  hear  constantly  from  you,  but  he  is  too  engaged.  He  has  been  slightly  hurt, 
but  not  at  all  severely.  No  firing  for  an  hour.  Am  just  back  from  Hooker's  head- 
quarters. The  slaughter  has  been  fearful  on  both  sides.  The  enemy  must  have 
suflFered  most,  as  he  has  been  forced  to  attack  every  time.  Your  last  dispatch 
[12  m.t]  is  received  and  forwarded. 

RuFus  Ingalls, 

Ckief  QtiartermBHtpr.i 

This  elicited  the  following  message ; 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac,  May  3, 1863, 1 :  15  p. m, 
Generjll  Hooker. 
Dear  General: 
I  deeply  regret  to  bear  that  yon  are  even  alightly  wounded.    I  have  put  every 
officer  and  man  here  in  use  during  the  operations,  even  to  the  Twentieth  Maine." 
As  I  can  not  now  by  any  possibility  be  able  to  join  you  if  permitted,*  can  I  join 
General  Sedgwick?    The  enemy  will  undoubtedly  make  a  desperate  effort,  as  his 
custom  is,  toward  dusk,  if  he  lasts  that  long.    Our  troops  are  still  advancing, 
cheering  lustily.    A  portion  of  Sedgwick 's  force  is  moving  to  the  right,  on  Bowl- 
ing Green  road.*    Haupt  is  at  Falmouth  with  his  force,  ready  to  spring  with  the 
railroad  bridge  when  ordered.    Affairs  seem  to  justify  it  now  here.    Am  sending 
200  prisoners  to  the  rear ;  [including]  1  colonel.    While  I  do  not  know  who  could 
replace  me  here,  I  am  heartsick  at  not  being  permitted  to  be  on  the  actual  field, 
tn  share  the  fate  and  fortune  of  this  army  and  my  general. 

BUTTERFIELD. 


Under  the  impression  that  Gibbon  advanced  with  Sedgwick,  Butter- 
field  wrote  at  2  p.m.  to  Hunt : 

General  Gibbon,  right  of  Sedgwick's  advance,  should  be  about  2  or  3  mile« 
from  Fredericksburg,  moving  toward  Chaneellorsville.  We  can  not  now  tell  where 
he  is.  Send  scouts  to  swim  the  river,  and  report  to  you.  Act  according  to  orders 
from  General  Hooker.  Keep  him  advised  of  Sedgwick's  advance,  with  time.  .  .  . 
Better  lose  a  few  men  as  scouts  than  not  have  news  and  report  of  our  advance 
on  Chancellorsville  Plank  road. 

Sedgwick  was  anxious  to  communicate  with  Benham  at  Banks '  Ford, 
as  he  wanted  a  bridge  laid  there.    For  some  time  his  attempts  to  get  a 


*  w.  R.,  107,  p.  1035. 

'  This  rc^ment  of  infantry  (zTv)*  '^^^ 
in  camp  near  Falmouth  on  account  of  small- 
pox, was  employed  p:uardinff  the  telegraph 
line  to  U.  S.  Ford  (Report  of  brigade 
commander,  ib.,  39,  p.  519). 


*  This  assertion  would  seem  to  be  based 
on  the  delusion  that  Hooker  waa  pursuing 
Lee. 

•  No  portion  of  Sedgwick's  force  waa 
moving  on  or  toward  the  Bowling  Green 
Road.    J.  B.  Jr. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  CHANCELLORSVIIiLiE 

to  the  fi»rd  were  frustrated  by  roving  bands  of  Confederati 
oaymlry  to  which  he  had  nothing  to  oppose.  But  be  was  finally  snooeM 
fttL> 

Brooks*  and  Howe's  divisions  joined  Newton's  at  the  Guest  Houi 
atn^it  2  p.m.  Brooks'  seemed  to  be  in  better  fighting  and  marching  tria 
Ihau  iMtli*r  of  the  other  two,  and  was  deemed  the  best  qualified  *'to  di 
•vor>'thing  that  the  urgency  of  the  case  required."  It  was  therefor 
onleiiHl  to  take  the  advance.  Shortly  afterward  the  following  repor 
wnn  inudo  to  Buttcrfield  by  an  aide-de-camp,  whom  he  sent  to  Sedgwic 
l%»  k\H»p  him  iwKteii  as  to  the  latter 's  movements. 

$iiO  ^m  BrookB*  diriiion  ba«  just  moved  ahead  again,  and  other  two  di^ 
•U4M  will  ftUlow  •borlljr.  8«dgwick  says  loss  heavier  than  he  expected,  having  hm 
m^nk  tfotoMb  and  many  field  officers.  Warren  thinks  1^^  miles  beyond  thi 
(Hy«»il  Qw«t%  UottW;  or  at  the  ToU-House]  the  enemy  have  halted  and  ^ 
IMJM^  a  ilM^^     TIm  OMB  show  much  fatigue,  but  Sedgwick  intends  to  p 

t%te#i^t\'h  w«»  transmitted  to  Hooker  at  3 :  25. 

MtMiiki  kftd  Witk  lUBi  Brown's  and  Bartlett's  brigades  (^)  and 
(y.....  WM^^4t•  of  AHiUory,  haring  left  Russell 's  brigade  behind  to  cover 
!(.  U-awaL    Tht  coatttrr  being  open,  the  division  was  formed  on  a 

^mh(  ItVt^t  OMO  Wrigodi  oa  oaeh  side  of  the  Plank  Road,  each  brigade 
te  IV%  Mm%  ^  hottl  9»d  telks  covered  by  a  line  of  skirmishers.  The 
I^JI^^Y  l^fWl^  im  tolWHi  on  the  road  between  the  brigades.  The 
l^ll^lb^  Wl  w^a  Vttiy  throvn  was  a  portion  of  the  one  of  the  two 
Mkjboa  I^Htflil  viP  f^(^<Mii  Franklin's  Crossing.  Its  location  was  Scott's 
IV^  IiWmI  a  lailo  Mow  Banks*  Ford,  bat  was  commonly  called  Banks' 
•iVv%*  iu  aalM^VMMlt  ^H^tlfiMkm  and  reports.  Hooker,  it  seems,  was  op- 
\\^k^  ^\  lh«  KvU>|t  of  a  KrWgt*  at  this  point  as  tending  to  weaken  Sedg- 
^1  HU\llUiW  to  pu4i  on.    With  a  view  to  improving  his  own  com- 

1^^,  .»!-   \y^  {tmwwi  an  order  at  2:30  pjn.  for  another  bridge  to  be 

1^4,  k{  SUt^  FVi^ni  autborixing  Uie  use  of  Comstock's  canvas 

1^  'an  fUr  a«  thfv  w\ntki  go." 

>\  lu  i'\  \\\^^  ^h^wUhI  a  aittal!  force  of  dismounted  cavalry  and  4  pieces 

»a  .»!  IOUm  s  ou  \U%^  Plank  Road  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  west  of  the 

.  ami  alnnit  a  mile  from  Salem  Church.    With  his  main 

\y\s\^^  l*v  *ot*l>  |»o«Hlo«  at  tht!»  TolKHonse.    McLaws  with  his  three  bri- 

.»        \i..i.-.....\  brigado  of  Anderson's  division,  Manly*s  and  Mc- 

ivm  {H  pi<H^««a)«  and  Alexander  with  his  battalion   (14 

ui^^^^«)i  WWt^  maivblivir  iu  the  direction  of  Fredericksburg;  McLaws  by 

\^  \                 y\Kx\\^\  Mai^at^l  aMl  Ael-  mond  exchange.     Then  G«oeraI  Sedgwick 

\                          'I   4>.ui»«iHt  n#i,U(<"i(4*k  in  impatience  iient  me.    I  did  not  take  the 

>iM»  m%M  MBt  road,  but  took  a  bee-line  across  country, 

llr  «^i«|  iu4  rwtum.  most   fortiinat-cly,   for  I  was  back  in   an 

m\\\      tlo  Mkni«  back  hour,   havinp   seen   no   wai^dering   rebels" 

\t  W  O**^*^**  s\\^^\\^i^^  tifHr  KV  W^y  of  Rieli-  iFoUaeing  the  Greek  Cron^  p.  129). 


McLAWS  AT  SALEM  CHURCH 


the  Turnpike,  and  Alexander  by  the  Plank  Road.    Lee  seemed  to  be 
thinking  more  of  Stoneman  than  of  Sedgwick,    He  wrote  to  Seddon : 

I  request  that  Ransom's  and  Pettigrew's  brigades  [coming  up  from  D,  II, 
HilFs  command]  be  stopped  at  Hanover  Junction,  with  orders  to  protect  the 
railroads  from  the  enemy's  cavalry. 

It  is  reported  that  the  enemy  has  crossed  at  Fredericksburg,  and  driven  back 
our  force  that  was  left  there.    I  have  sent  back  reenforcementa. 

Battle  of  Salem  Church  (Map  35) 

About  2  p.m.  McLaws  arrived  at  Salem  Church,  and  formed  line  of 
battle  on  the  edge  of  a  strip  of  wood,  about  250  yards  wide,  pushing  his 
skirmishers  out  to  the  far  edge  (Map  35).  The  ground  fell  away  from 
his  line  to  the  Toil-Gate,  where  a  slight  rise  gave  command  of  it  back  to 
the  wood.  The  intervening  ground,  though  generally  clear  and  open, 
was  intersected  by  a  number  of  ravines  parallel  to  McLaws*  position, 
which  would  throw  disorder  into  lines  advancing  upon  it  and  break  the 
elan  of  a  charge.  From  the  Toll-Gate  to  McLaws*  line  was  about  l(K)f) 
yards.  Leaving  an  interval  in  the  center  for  Wilcox,  McLaws  threw 
Kershaw *8  and  Woiford's  brigades  (1^)  out  to  the  right,  and  Senamea* 
and  Mahone*8  (j^,  j^j)  to  the  left.  His  artillery  had  not  yet  come  up. 
Hays  had  by  this  time  joined  Early,  It  was  about  3 :  15  p.m.,  more  than 
four  hours  after  the  capture  of  Marye's  Heights;  more  than  an  hour 
after  the  assembly  of  the  VI  Corps  at  the  Guest  House,  and  the  arrival 
of  McLaws  in  the  intrenched  position  of  Salem  Church;  and  about  an 
hour  after  the  departure  of  Brooks*  division  for  Chancellorsville,  when 
Newton's  and  Howe's  divisions  took  up  the  march,  the  former  to  follow 
Brooks',  and  the  latter  to  follow  Newton *s.  These  divisions  marched 
in  column  of  route.  Sedgwick's  corps  might  have  made  an  earlier  start 
from  Fredericksburg,  had  Newton's  division,  when  it  gained  the  heights, 
been  thrown  against  the  inner  flank  of  the  line  confronting  Howe  and 
Brooks,  instead  of  being  marched  on  to  the  Guest  House,  where  it  was 
kept  inactively  waiting  for  the  other  divisions  to  break  away  from  their 
plucky,  tenacious  opponents.  Nothing  was  gained  and  precious  time 
was  lost  by  moving  toward  Chancellorsville  with  a  single  division. 
Butterfield,  dissatisfied  with  the  rate  of  Sedgwick's  progress,  started 
three  times  to  relieve  him  from  command. 

Hunt  at  Banks'  Ford  wired  to  Butterfield  at  3  p.m. : 

Parties  [of  skirmishers]  across  from  this  command.  Colonel  Donll^  sent  over 
with  directions  to  ascertain  and  report  the  distance  of  Sedgwick's  and  Gibbon's 
advance  on  the  Plank  road.    The  bridge  is  being  thrown. 

The  [telegraph]  wires  are  across;  taken  by  swimmers  of  the  signal  corps.* 


*  Major  Alexander  Doul!,  Inspector  of 
Artillery  on  General  Hunt*s  staff,  probably 
brevet  colonel,  crossed  the  river  by  swina- 
ming  hia  borse. 

*"This  movement,  though  bold  and  dar- 


injr,  was  of  nn  immotlinte  importance,  and 
the  instruments  and  wires  were  brought 
baek  in  the  evening''  (The  Sifjnal  Corps  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  by  J.  W.  Brown). 


BATTLE  OF  SALEM  CHURCH 


^m  ing  up  the  Plank  Road  in  line  of  battle.  A  6-gun  battery,  accompanying 
^V  their  advance,  halted  at  the  Toil-Gate,  and  opened  fire.^  Penick's  bat- 
^"  tery  at  the  church  fired  one  shot  in  reply,  and  retired  by  order  of  General 
I  McLaws  to  a  point  several  hundred  yards  from  the  church.*  Moore  ^s 
^B  batter>'  could  not  find  an  eligible  position  and  so  was  sent  to  the  rear. 
^^  Manly *s  and  McCarthy's  batteries  were  just  coming  on  the  field;  Alex- 
ander 's  battalion  was  still  far  off.  The  Confederates  at  Salem  Church 
and  the  ToU-Gate  now  numbered  about  10,000  men  and,  except  in  front 
of  Wofford  on  the  extreme  right,  were  covered  with  intrenchments.  The 
battery  with  the  Federal  advance  (reenforced  probably  by  one  or  two 
others)  shelled  the  woods  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road  for  a  short 
time.  When  the  artillery  ceased  firing,  Brooks'  division  advanced  to  the 
attack. 

The  Confederate  skirmishers  are  pushed  back  to  the  wood  and  then 
upon  their  line  of  battle.  The  Federals  follow  quickly.  Reaching  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  they  give  a  cheer  and  rush  forward  to  the  charge. 
Within  80  yards  of  the  enemy's  line  they  receive  his  fire.  They  waver, 
but  only  for  a  moment.  Bartlett  with  the  2d  brigade  dashes  forward, 
surrounds  the  school-house,  and  captures  the  garrison.  Pushing 
on,  he  delivers  all  the  impetus  of  his  attack  on  the  10  Ala,,  and  shat- 
ters it.  A  little  further  on,  and  the  victory  will  be  won.  Wilcox  still  has 
the  9  Ala.  in  reserve  just  behind  this  part  of  the  line.  In  a  moment  he 
hurls  it  upon  the  advancing  Federals.  The  Alabamians  deliver  a  deadly 
fire  at  close  quarters,  and  rush  forward  to  gain  what  has  been  lost.  Gal- 
lantly does  Bartlett  strive  to  hold  the  advantage  he  has  won,  A  fierce 
struggle,  and  in  turn  the  Federal  line  gives  way.  No  time  is  allowed  it 
to  rally.  Wilcox  follows  closely,  increasing  at  each  step  the  confusion 
and  carnage  in  the  Federal  ranks.  The  school-house  is  reached,  the  cap- 
tured garrison  is  set  free,  and  their  captors  are  in  turn  captives.  It  is 
now  6 :  30  p.m.  In  vain  do  the  Federals  try  again  to  turn  the  tide  of 
battle.  Once  more  their  line  is  broken,  and  rushes  in  confusion  to  the 
rear.  The  field  is  cleared  of  Federal  troops  to  the  Toll-Gate?  A  fresh 
regiment  of  Bartlett 's  brigade,  just  arrived  from  Fredericksburg,  is 
drawn  up  across  the  road  to  stop  stragglers.  As  the  broken  lines  come 
back  they  are  reformed  in  front  of  it.*  Newton's  division  comes  up  on 
the  right,  too  late  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle,  but  reenforeing  and  restor- 


night  might  have  informed  the  enemy  ol' 
your  movements,  which  it  was  desirable  io 
avoid.  .  .  .*'  But  this  raessaire  had  not 
reached  Redpr>*'i<'k»  and  Cuehinp^s  iiistnu'- 
tions  of  7:15  Sedgwick  did  uot  consider  as 
authoritative. 

'  W.  R.,  39,  p.  858. 

*  Report   of  Lieutenant  Peiiick,  ib.,  3fl, 


p.  884,  but  Wilcox  says  in  his  ofReiai  re- 
port:  "The  two  batteries  flred  some  15  or 
20  miuute«,  when  oura  was  withdrawn  for 
the  want  of  ammunition"  (eb,,  39.  p,  858). 

*  Chancellorsville,     by     Hotchkins     and 
Allan,  pp.  86,  87. 

*  Flistorif  of   the   27th   Regiment   N.    Y. 
Volunteen,  by  C.  B.  FaircMId,  p.  169. 


AFTER  THE  BATTLE 


Toil-Gate  was  increased  to  three,  but  this  new  line  of  guns  did  not  open 
fire  until  the  infantry  came  running  back  with  the  enemy  after  them ;  the 
artillery  then  fired  over  the  heads  of  the  infantry,  and  by  their  excellent 
practice  checked  the  pursuit.  These  batteries  were  afterward  replaced 
by  three  others  kept  in  reserve.  Of  the  nine  batteries  of  the  VI  Corps, 
not  more  than  three  were  in  action  at  any  one  time;  and  two  (Martin's 
and  McCartney's)  were  not  engaged  at  alL  The  corps  seems  to  have 
lost  in  this  engagement  about  1500  oflBcers  and  men.*  With  reference  to 
the  Confederates,  Penick'e  four  gims  probably  went  into  action  a  second 
time  as  the  Federal  infantry  advanced,  and  expended  the  remainder  of 
their  ammunition ;  at  any  rate,  they  had  no  ammunition  with  which  to 
fire  on  the  Federal  infantry  as  they  retreated.  Manly 's  and  Mc- 
Carthy's batteries  did  not  get  into  position  until  after  the  main  attack 
was  repulsed.  Alexander  with  his  battalion  of  14  pieces  did  not  reach 
the  field  until  the  fighting  was  all  over.  Like  the  "Battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville,"  the  engagement  at  Salem  Church  was  essentially  an  infantry 
fight. 

The  following  correspondence  explains  itself : 

Butterfield  to  Hooker,  4:05  p.m. 

Gibbon's  diviaiozi  still  in  and  aroimd  Fredericksbui^.  Shall  it  be  pushed 
after  Sed^ek  or  remain  beret 

5:30  p.m. 

[A]  Captain  of  the  "Washington  Artillery  captured  reports  Hood's  and  Pick- 
ett's divisions  as  expected  to-night.  .  .  .  The  general  impression  of  the  priaoners 

seems  to  be  that  we  shall  hear  from  Hood  before  long,'' 

To  Gihbon,  (r:20  p.m. 
General  Hooker  wishes  you  kept  at  Fredericksburg. 

It  was  not  expected  that  Gibbon  would  be  able  to  hold  the  heights  of 
Fredericksburg  in  case  of  an  attempt  to  retake  them,  and  they  were  only 
guarded  by  a  picket  line.  The  duty  assigned  him  was  to  keep  the  town, 
and  preserve  the  bridges  in  the  event  of  the  VI  Corps  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  return  by  that  route.  His  force  was  stretched  out  from  Hazel 
Run  across  the  plain  to  the  river  above  Fredericksburg,  to  meet  an  at- 
tack—shonld  one  be  made— along  the  Bowling  Green  Road  on  the  left, 
or  the  River  Road  on  the  right,  or  over  the  heights  in  front." 


»  Baitlett  reports  a  loss  of  580  out  of  his 
four  regiments  numbering  less  than  1500 
(W.  R.,  39,  p.  582).  The  121  N,  Y.,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Emory  Upton,  having 
never  been  in  action  before,  lost  270  out  of 
•n  aggregate  of  453  (ib,,  pp.  189,  589). 

•Hood    and    Pickett    had    orders    from 


Lcngstreet  to  "move  back  from  front  of 
Suffolk  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Btackwater 
immedifltely  after  dark."  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  I^e  did  not  expect  either  of  these  com- 
mands or  any  other  reenforcement  to-day. 
'  History  of  the  20  Mass.  Volttnteera,  by 
Colonel  Bruce,  p.  257. 
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At  10  p.m.  General  Hunt,  chief  of  artillery,  reported  in  person  to 
Hooker  in  obedience  to  an  order  from  Butterfield.  The  service  ren- 
dered by  the  Federal  artillery  would  have  been  greater  and  more  effec- 
tive if  Hooker  had  kept  his  chief  of  artillery  with  him,  and  allowed  him 
to  discharge  his  proper  functions.  *' There  was  no  one  upon  the  field 
whose  special  business  it  was  to  look  for  eligible  positions  for  batteries, 
and  having  found  them,  with  authority  to  post  them  there,  and  to  com- 
mand them  when  so  posted ;  to  select  rifle  batteries  for  positions  requir- 
ing such  pieces,  and  smooth-bores  for  service  adapted  to  their  kind.  It 
was  not  until  after  disaster  bad  befallen  his  army,  and  everything  was 
in  confusion,  that  Hooker  recalled  his  chief  of  artillery,  and  invested 
him  with  authority  to  restore  order,"*  During  the  battle  Hooker's 
Chief  of  Staff,  Chief  of  Artillery,  Chief  Engineer  Officer,  and  Chief  Sig- 
nal Officer  were  all  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  to  observe, 
direct,  and  assist  Sedgwick,  on  whose  fighting  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  campaign  was  so  largely  to  depend.  Warren  returned  this  evening 
to  Hooker's  headquarters,  arriving  there  at  11  p.m.  He  found  Hooker 
in  a  deep  sleep  and  still  suffering  from  the  concussion  of  the  morning. 
He  asked  him  if  he  had  instructions  to  send  to  Sedgwick,  and  was  an- 
swered, *'None."  Rather  than  leave  Sedgwick  in  the  dark  as  to  how 
matters  stood,  he  wrote  to  him  at  midnight  on  his  own  responsibility: 

I  find  everything  snug  here.  We  contracted  the  line  a  little,  and  repulsed  the 
assault  with  ease.  Gener^  Hooker  wishes  them  to  attack  him  to-morrow.  If  they 
will,  he  does  not  desire  you  to  attack  them  again  in  force  unless  he  [Hooker]  at- 
tacks him  [them]  at  the  same  time.  He  says  you  are  too  far  away  for  him  to  direct. 
Look  well  to  the  safety  of  your  corps,  and  keep  up  communication  with  General 
Benham  at  Banks'  Ford  and  Fredericksburg.  You  can  go  to  either  place,  if  you 
think  it  best.  To  cross  at  Banks ^  Ford  would  bring  you  in  supporting  distance 
of  the  main  body,  and  would  be  better  than  falling  back  to  Fredericksburg.' 

Several  messages  passed  to-day  between  Hooker's  chief  of  staff  and 
the  President : 

Lincoln  to  Butierfield,  4:35  p.m. 

Where  is  General  Hooker!    Where  is  Sedgwick f    Where  is  StonemanT 

Butierfield  to  Lincoln,  4:40  p.m. 

General  Hooker  is  at  Chancellorsville.  General  Sedgwick,  with  15,000  to  20,000 
men,  at  a  point  3  or  4  miles  out  from  Fredericksburg,  on  the  road  to  Chancellors- 


*  Arlillerti  Service  in  the  Rebellion,  by 
Tidball. 

•  The  abuidonment  of  ChaneetlorsviUe, 
and  taking  up  a  position  of  which  the  near- 
est point  is  %  of  a  mile  and  the  center  1*4 
miles  from  Chancellorsville,  Warren  calls 
contracting  the  line  a  UttJe.  Referring  es- 
pecially to  this  incident,  A.  C.  Hamlin  says 


in  his  Battle  of  CkaneelloraviUe  (p.  164) : 
"This  deceptive  and  dang^erous  dispatch  to 
SedgTsrjck  may  be  e.YcuBed  perhaps  in  war, 
but  it  was  false,  and  Warren  was  aware  of 
it,"  Warren  says  in  hiR  oflftcia!  report: 
"This  dispatch  waa  written  at  a  time  when 
T  was  exceedingly  exhausted." 


d  ^ 
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ville.    Lee  ia  between.    Stoneman  has  not  been  heard  from. 
at  the  hour  from  latest  reports^  4 :30  p.m, 


This  is  the  sitoa 


The  state  of  the  supplies  occasioned  the  following  correspondeiK 

Butierfield  to  IngaUs,  8  p.m. 

How  about  the  question  of  forage  for  ammals  T  How  can  they  fare  and  get 
The  rations  of  the  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  and  Fifth  expire  to-night  unlen  rep 
ithed  from  trains  [on  north  side  of  Rappahannock].  I  telegraphed  the  gen 
yesterday,  and  reply  came  that  orders  would  issue  to-day .  Have  heard  noth 
How  stands  it  f    Advise  me. 

Ingalli  to  Butterfield,  8:15  p.m. 

We  ean  do  nothing  at  present  about  forage  and  subsistence.     If  we  su< 
W*  •hall  march  at  once  to  Fredericksburg.    If  we  fail,  we  must  try  soon  to 
<mf  depots  [by  retreating].    The  question  must  soon  resolve  itself.     I  propoa 
order  all  empty  teams  down  to  Falmouth. 

Major  Rusling  wrote  home : 

...  It  has  been  a  sad  day  here.    General  Berry  was  killed  this  morning  at 
head  of  our  division.    General  Mott  was  again  wonnded ;  and  every  colonel  in 
brigade,  except  one,  either  killed  or  wounded.     The  carnage  on  both  sides 
been  awful.    Oh,  what  a  Sunday ! 

.  .  .  We  hope  and  believe  that  to-morrow  will  wind  up  a  week's  fighting  w 
a  great  and  overwhelming  victory. 

At  3  p.m.,  as  Howe  and  Newton  started  to  follow  Brooks  towal 
Chancellorsvillef  Lee  initiated  a  movement  toward  Hooker.  In  a  lo 
quiet  tone  he  gave  his  orders  to  Colston  (Map  36) : 

General,  I  wish  you  to  advance  with  your  division  on  the  United  States  Fa 
road.  I  expect  you  will  meet  with  resistance  before  you  corae  to  the  bend  of  t 
road.  I  do  not  want  you  to  attack  the  enemy's  positions,  but  only  to  feel  the! 
Hmni  y'Mjr  iTi^'iiiri-r  officer  with  skirmishers  to  the  front  to reeonnoiter  and  repoi 
Don't  engage  seriously,  but  keep  the  enemy  in  check,  and  prevent  him  fnj 
•dvtnolnir.    Move  at  once.* 


If 


I'tifMuaiit  to  this  order  Colston  advanced  with  two  of  his  brigades  c 
wh  «jdo  of  the  road  and  two  Napoleon  guns  in  the  road  between  then 
..a  \im\  hardly  started  when  he  received  a  terrific  fire  of  shell  ad 
mnUinr  from  Weed's  artillery.  In  less  than  two  minutes  50  oflBcer 
and  irieii  fell,  killed  and  wounded,  by  his  side.  By  this  time  he  wa 
nwrtrn  that  Uie  Federals  occupied  a  formidable  position.  To  advano 
MKHJitHt  it  with  a  division  so  much  reduced  as  his  was,  would  have  been 
only  to  inHiire  its  destruction,  and  would  have  been  contrary  to  th 

'  (hntnkl  Colnton,  B.  and  L.,  HI,  233;  and  W.  R.,  39,  pp.  1006,  1007. 
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instructions  that  he  had  received-  He  accordingly  reported  to  Stuart 
that  he  was  not  able  to  attack  with  any  prospect  of  success/  and  aboat 
3:  45  was  ordered  to  return  with  his  division  to  his  place  in  line. 

At  4  p.m.  Anderson  proceeded,  by  order  of  General  Lee,  with  the 
three  brigades  then  present  (Wright's,  Perry's,  and  Posey's),  to  the 
River  Road,  opposite  the  Federal  left  (Map  36),  "to  watch  that  road, 
and  to  threaten  the  enemy's  communications,  and  his  line  of  retreat 
from  Chaneellorsville. "  Major  Hardaway  with  a  battery  of  13  rifled 
pieces  was  attached  to  this  command.  He  selected  a  position  near  Hay- 
den's,  from  which  to  fire  at  the  Federal  camps  across  the  river  in  the 
vicinity  of  United  States  Ford.*  These  dispositions  were  completed 
abont  nightfall. 

It  may  have  been  in  consequence  thereof  that  about  10  p.m.  the  Fed- 
eral XTT  Corps  (excepting  Knipe's  regiments  guarding  prisoners)  was 
moved  from  its  position  as  a  general  reserve  to  the  left  of  the  XI  Corps, 
between  that  corps  and  the  Rappahannock— Geary  (^]  on  the  right. 
To  make  room  for  it,  Schurz's  division  (^)  was  withdrawn  from  the 
left  of  the  XI  Corps,  and  placed  in  rear  of  J)evens'  division  (^j), 

Anderson  remained  quiet,  watching  Slocum;  and  McLaws  slept  on 
his  arms  in  front  of  Sedgwick.  Early  wrote  to  McLaws  that  he  pur- 
posed attacking  Marye'e  Hill  and  Sedgwick's  rear  at  daylight,  and 
McLaws  transmitted  this  message  to  Lee. 

*  W.  R,,  39,  p.  1007,    See  also  the  report  were   3   of   Hurt's,   4   of   Jordan^   2   of 

of  Colonel   Hinrichs,    chief   engineer,   it.,  Carter's    (ft),   2  of  Fry's  (S),   and  2  of 

pp.  10U,1012.  Mftiye'flCi  . 

« lb,,  39,  pp.  857,  879,  880.     The  pieces 


CHAI^TER  XXV 

MAY  4    .    .    .   SEDGWICK  FALLS  BACK  TO  SCOTT  *S  POBD.     AVERELL.  RELIEVED 

ANDERSON  had  prepared  during  the  night  for  a  demonstration 
XJL  against  the  extreme  left  of  Hooker 's  line.  A  large  park  of  wagons 
was  discovered  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  within  range  of  the  rifled 
artillery,  and  before  daybreak  Major  Hardaway  opened  fire  upon  it 
with  10  rifled  piei-es.  "At  3:30  o'clock,"  says  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Woods,  chief  conmiissary  of  subsistence  of  Sickles'  corps,  "[I]  was 
awakened  by  the  rapid  explosion  of  shells  near  where  I  was,  some  of 
them  falling  in  the  same  field  where  the  beef -cattle  were,  but  the  most 
of  them  falling  in  a  cavalry  camp,  about  Va  of  a  mile  away,  among  some 
rebel  prisoners,  and  amid  the  ammunition-trains  of  one  of  the  other 
corps.    This  shelling  lasted  for  the  space  of  about  seven  minutes.* 

*' During  this  time  the  entire  park  had  become  the  scene  of  the  greatest 
confusion ;  teamsters  and  drivers  of  ambulances  were  fleeing  to  the  rear 
in  great  haste  upon  their  horses,  in  many  instances  without  saddles, 
boots,  or  hats,  and  every  path  appeared  to  be  filled  with  those  wearing 
the  crescent.    We  attempted  in  vain  to  stop  the  incipient  panic,  and  the 
fortunate  cessation  of  the  shells  soon  restored  order.*' =    Meanwhile 
Anderson  pushed  forward  his  skirmishers  and  found  the  Federals  hold- 
ing and  fortifying  the  high  ridge  along  the  Mineral  Spring  Road.    It 
appearing  therefrom  that  Hooker  would  not  advance  down  the  river, 
Lee  decided  that  Anderson  should  proceed  to  Salem  Church  and  unite 
with  MeLaws  and  Early.    The  three  divisions  and  the  corps  artillery 
of  Jackson's  old  corps,  and  Stuart's  cavalry,  about  25,000  men,  were  to 
remain  under  Stuart  in  front  of  Hooker's  75,500  men,  and  the  divisions 
of  Anderson,  Early,  and  McLaws,  with  the  corps  artillery  of  the  I  Corps 
and  a  portion  of  the  General  Artillery  Reserve  (about  23,000  men),  were 
to  be  thrown  against  Sedgwick,  whose  corps  now  numbered  about  19,000 
men.    Lee  was  not  aware  that  Reynolds*  corps  had  been  transferred 
from  Sedgwick's  command  to  Hooker's,  and  was  under  the  impression 
that  Sedgwick  had  two  corps  with  him.    Sedgwick  believed  that  Early 
had  been  reenforced  by  a  column  15,000  strong  from  Richmond  and 
that  it  was  this  force  or  a  part  of  it  that  had  occupied  the  lieights  of 

»  Hardaway  himself  heard  the  crashing  of  the  wagon  bodies  (W.  B,,  39,  p.  880). 

*  Jb.,  39,  p.  398. 
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Fredericksburg,  cutting  him  off  from  the  town.^  Thus  Lee  and  Sedg- 
wick each  estimated  the  other's  strength  in  this  quarter  as  about  twice 
as  great  as  it  was. 

Sedgwick  continued  anxious  and  perplexed.  At  1 :  30  a.m.  he  wrote  to 
Hooker : 

We  were  checked  here  [near  Salem  Church]  last  night  and  held  until  dark.  I 
believe  the  enemy  have  been  reenforcing  all  night,  and  will  attack  me  in  the 
morning.    How  do  matters  stand  with  you  i    Send  me  iostructions. 

At  6 :  20  a.m.  he  wrote  to  Butterfield: 

I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  General  Hooker.  There  is  a  strong  force  in  front 
of  me,  strongly  posted.*  I  can  not  attack  with  any  hope  of  dislodging  them  until 
I  know  something  definite  as  to  the  position  of  their  main  body  and  ours.  I  have 
sent  two  or  three  messengers  to  Banks*  Ford,  but  none  have  returned,  nor  have  I 
heard  from  the  general  since  yesterday. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  received  Warren's  dispatch  of  midnight.  He 
naturally  concluded  that  he  was  not  expected  to  do  more  than  take  care 
of  himself  unless  Hooker  attacked,  but  in  that  case  he  was  to  attack 
also.  As  with  Hooker  yesterday  at  Chancellor sville,  he  was  deterred 
from  falling  back  to  a  stronger  position  by  the  prospect  of  assistance 
coming  to  him  from  the  enemy's  rear. 

McLaws  received  the  following  dispatch  sent  at  midnight  by  Lee's 
adjutant-general : 

I  am  directed  by  General  Lee  to  say  that  he  thinks  well  of  what  General  Early 
proposes,  if  it  is  practicable.  Such  a  movement  would  be  a  virtual  relief  to  you, 
and  might  cause  the  enemy  to  pause  or  retire,  and  should  this  occur,  he  [General 
Lee]  would  desire  that  you  press  them  so  as  to  prevent  their  concentration  on 
General  Early. 

The  general  says  General  Anderson  is  on  your  left  [facing  westward],  watch- 
ing for  any  movement  down  the  river ;  has  not  yet  heard  from  him ;  thinks  his 
presence  there  will  render  your  left  flank  secure. 

This  dispatch  was  forwarded  by  McLaws  to  Early. 

About  7  a.m.  Anderson  was  relieved  on  the  River  Road  by  Heth  with 
three  brigades  of  his  division,  and  started  for  Salem  Church.  By  8  a.m. 
Early  had  taken  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg,  leaving  Gibbon  in  pos- 
session of  the  town,  but  severing  all  tactical  connection  between  him 
and  Sedgwick,  and  capturing  six  empty  wagons  and  a  number  of  pack- 
mules  of  Stoneman's  that  were  returning  to  the  main  train  at  the  Lacy 

»  Tf.  J?.,  39,  p.  500;  Butterfield  to  Hooker,  folk   via   Ivor   to   Richmond    (ib.,   26,   p. 

11 :30  a.m.,  tb..  40,  pp.  399,  340.  104r>). 

Pickett's  and  Hood's  divisions  were  or-  •  Meljflws,    now    numbering   abotil:   9000 

dered  to-day  to  march  from  in  front  of  Suf-  men. 


^ 
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He  left  Barksdale*8  brigade  (about  1300  strong)  and 
biAlalioD  (4  batteries),  altogether  about  1600  men  with  16  pi 
hold  Oibbon  in  check,  and  with  the  remainder  of  his  force  (about  IC^ 
men)  formed  line  facing  a  little  west  of  north.    He  sent  Lnformatioo 
the  state  of  affairs  to  McLaws,  and  waited  to  hear  from  hinn 

Wliile  Early  retook  the  heights  two  Federal  signal  officers 
General  Sedgwick,  and  established  a  station  within  his  lines.  The 
sages  went  therefrom  by  signal  either  to  Scott's  Ford  or  to  the  vicinitj 
of  Falmouth,  and  via  United  States  Ford,  by  telegraph,  to  within  a  mik 
of  Hooker's  headquarters. 

Sedgwick  received  the  following  dispatch  from  Van  AJen,  sent  d 
6  a.m.: 

The  general  commanding  desires  that  you  telegraph  to  him  yoor  exact 
What  information  have  you  respecting  the  force  of  the  enemy  in  front  »nA  ] 
What  is  your  own  strength?    Is  there  any  danger  of  a  force  coining  np  in  , 
rear  and  cutting  your  communications  T    Can  you  sustain  yoorseif  acting  i 
ratoly  or  in  coiiporation  with  us? 

K»»dKwick  wrote  in  reply: 

8:30  a.m. 

J  am  occupying  the  same  positi^Hi  as  last  sight 

9  a.m. 

.1  liiive  iMiirsd  my  eommonication  with  Blinks'  Ford.  The  enemy  are  in 
[MiMMi'WNidn  *>f  \hv  heights  of  Fredericksburg  in  force.  They  appear  sttongiy  in 
our  front,  and  nre  makiu|?  efforts  to  drive  us  back.  ...  It  depends  npcm  ths 
(iiiiitlitittn  tint]  inmition  of  your  force  whether  I  can  sostain  myself  here.  Howe 
rsporta  (hi'  twuMu.v  advancing  upon  Fredericksburg  [from  the  heightB]. 


9:45  a.m. 

THk  rnnniy  are  pressing  me.    I  am  taking  position  to  cross  the  river  whenever 
IMMU1M1N17, 


ever! 


Hti  fori  nod  his  corps  on  three  sides  of  a  rectangle  coverinjEr  Scott's 
Kmil,  with  llowo  on  the  left.  Brooks  in  the  center,  and  Newton  on  the 
rlglii.  IliiltiMM08  were  posted  along  the  line  at  the  weaker  points 
( M u(»  217 ) .  TtitH  line,  about  6500  yards  in  length,  nmnbered  about  3  m^ 
finr  nmniuK  yard. 

'I'liM  M  l*»i.  t'nvalry,  except  one  squadron,  which  was  ordered  to  report 
111  Ut^nrvrnl  Sfhuri,  crossed  the  Rappahannock  this  morning  at  Scott's 
Fivrd,  and  rrjH>rttHl  to  General  Sedgwick,  who  ordered  it  to  report  to 
OtnuH'tU  Howo,  by  whom  it  was  sent  to  the  rear  to  cover  the  commnnic8> 
lioHH  with  Scott's  Ford.* 

»  Th*  Chnr^  9l  CUmceUorttaU,  by  PMUMek  Hmj,  p.  73:  HiifSfy  «f 

Voiumlfrrs,  13(1-1$^,  by  S.  P.  Bates.  Ill,  US. 
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Gibbon  had  one  of  his  two  brigades  in  the  town  of  Fredericksburg, 
and  the  other  one  and  his  two  batteries  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock at  the  bridges.  He  wrote  to  Butterfield  that  if  Sedgwick  had 
gone  forward  and  he  (Gibbon)  was  forced  out  of  Fredericksburg,  he 
would  take  up  the  bridges;  and  that  if  Sedgwick  had  **gone  away*'  [by 
Scott's  Ford],  he  "had  better  withdraw  at  once  and  take  up  the 
bridges.  *  * 

Butterfield  replied : 

' '  Hold  on  to  the  last  extremity,  until  further  orders.  Sedgwick  holds 
the  same  position  as  he  did. ' ' 

He  wrote  also : 

To  Hooker^  9:40  a.m. 

.  .  ,  No  information  yet  received  shows  more  than  a  [Confederate]  division 
in  front  of  Fredericksburg.    Should  Sedgwick  throw  him&elf  rapidly  and  boldly 

on  their  flank,  he  would  capture  or  destroy  them,  if  circumstances  of  your  move- 
ments and  position,  and  presence  of  enemy  on  his  front  and  left,  permit.^ 

To  Gibbon,  10:27  a.m. 

Make  your  disposition  so  that  no  confusion  or  panic  ensues.  .  ,  .  Short  of  the 
loss  of  every  laan  of  your  command,  do  not  permit  the  enemy  to  cross.  In  case 
you  retire  from  the  town,  be  vigilant.  I  am  just  ordered  to  General  Hooker  and 
leaving  here.  Keep  the  fords  well  guarded  by  batteries  and  your  picket  line 
strong.  Keep  an  eye  out  for  the  pontoon  train  that  was  reported  at  Hamilton's 
Crossing.*  Much  may  depend  on  you,  .  .  .  You  perhaps  had  better  take  up  your 
lower  bridge,  and  get  boats  out  of  water,  and  hold  engineer  force  ready  to  work 
on  others.    Use  your  discretion. 

At  10 :  35  a.m.  Van  Alen  wrote  to  Butterfield : 

.  .  .  Gibbon's  command  is  to  remain  where  it  is.  The  bridges,  of  course,  are 
to  remain.  It  would  seem  from  your  dispatch  that  Gibbon  and  the  enemy  are 
retreating  from  each  other. 

General  Early,  not  receiving  any  message  from  McLaws  nor  hearing 
any  sound  of  firing  in  hie  direction,  sent  out  Smith's  brigade  to  feel  the 
Federal  lines.  It  went  np  against  Neill's  brigade  of  Howe's  division, 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  two  pieces  of  Martin 's  battery  (j-^),  drove 
it  back,  capturing  the  flag  of  the  58  Va,  Concluding  that  the  Federals 
were  too  strong  for  him  to  attack  alone,  Early  reported  the  situation  to 
McLaws,  '* requesting  him  to  move."*  Hp  stated  that  if  McLaws 
would  attack  in  front,  he  would  advance  two  brigades,  and  strike 
the  enemy  in   flank   and   rear.     McLaws   did   not   consider   himself 


"  A  ropy  of  this  dispBldi  was  sent  to  Sedffwick. 

'  There  was  no  pontoon  train  at  Hamilton's  Crossing. 

■  W.  R.,  39,  p.  1002. 
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Htrong  onoiijtrh  to  attack  in  froot,  but  he  tbought  that  if  Early 
lit  tack  in  Hank  and  rear  the  Federals  would  be  obliged  at  least  to  mo 
find  would  probably  expose  a  flank  or  other  weak  point.    So  he  agn 
to  iidviuioc  provided  Early  wonkl  attack  first.     He  informed  Gen( 
Luc  of  the  plan  proposed  and  asked  for  reenforcement.*     Lee  in  n 
sent  hiui  word  of  Aoderson's  movement  toward  him,  and  MeLaws, 
rtH^oiving  it,  gave  orders  that  no  attack  should  be  made  until  Grene 
Anderson  arrived.     In  the  meantime  Early  was  also  informed 
Anderson  was  comings  and  was  not  to  attack  until  be  was  in  posit 
on  Mol^iws*  rights  connecting  with  Early's  left.    Anderson  arrived 
Siili'ni  rhurrh  at  11  and  reported  as  directed  to  McLaws.    Lee  arrii 
mmu  al'tiTwnrd,  and  took  charge  of  affairs.    He  directed  Anderson 
I'nrni  his  tlirco  brigades  (Posey,  Perry,  and  Wright)  on  Early's  I 
find  Kciuiing  for  Early,  gave  him  his  instructions.    A  general  atta 
wiiM  t{>  be  nuulc  at  a  signal  of  three  gnns  to  be  fired  in  rapid  successii 
Thicio  of  Knrly\s  brigades— Hoke's,  Hays',  and  Gordon's— were  to  ji 
in  tho  UNMauH.    The  other  brigade.  Smith's,  was  to  be  held  in  reserve 
nWuiforoo  Harksdalo,  if  necessary,  or  portions  of  the  attacking  lii 
And!»rH«»n'»  three  brigades  on  Early's  left  and  the  two  brigades 
MoIjiwm'  ri>fht   (Kershaw's  and  Wofford's)  were  also  to  advance 
iho  iiignul  or  when  firing  was  heard  on  the  right.    The  remainder 
Mi^Liiwm'  foiHH>  was  to  maintain  a  defensive  attitude  at  least  until  1 
t^JHMiiy  in  it«  front  was  in  retreat.-    Hardaway  with  his  rifle  battalia 
uf  \l\  piw^eii,  8  pieces  of  l^irker's  battery  of  Alexander's  battalion  (] 
IVnlok'M  UatttTY  (i).  and  2  pieces  of  McCarthy's  battery,  altogether 
pitnu»H,  took  position  on  Smith's  Hill  (Map  36). 

Sinl^wiik  iuul  dividtni  to  hold  his  present  position  until  dark  and  thi 
full  back  upon  his  briilges.'    He  wrote: 

n  ButieriMS  mmd  Hooker,  11  9.m. 

,  ,  .  I  r  I  mil  hold  until  night*  I  AaH  ercm  at  Banks'  Ford,  under  instractioi 
from  tbnifi'ttl  lliHik«>r,  given  hj  Brigadier-General  Warren.* 

r«  Bmkmr,  11:15  :m. 

,  .  .  H  In  itot  iiu)m>b«hle  that  bridges  *  at  Banks'  Ford  may  be  sacrificed.  Ci 
,Voii  lirl|)  uio  Ntrtmttl.v  if  I  am  atUckedf  .  .  .  l|y  bridges  *  are  two  miles  from  in 
I  Hill  coni)tt^l1tHl  to  «OTvr  them  above  and  bdow  frotn  attack,  with  the  addition! 
MHHiNtto\iM«  of  Utmsia)  B«nham  a  bricadtaloae.* 


•  ffk,  HtK  Hv  fW8,  (t9Mm. 
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rTo  Hooker,  1:40  p.m. 
...  I  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  enemy's  force  about  me;  deserters  say 
40,000.     I  shall  take  position  near  Banks'  Ford  and  the  Taylor  house,  at  the 
suggestion  of  General  Warren.    Officers  have  already  gone  to  select  a  position. 

It  is  believed  that  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg  are  occupied  by  two  divisions 
of  the  enemy. 

Messages  now  arrived  from  Hooker 's  headquarters : 

1,  10:30  a.m. 
The  commanding  general  directs  that  in  the  event  you  fall  back,  you  reserve, 
if  practicable,  a  position  on  the  Fredericksburg  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  which 
you  can  hold  securely  until  to-morrow  p.m. 

2 
...  I  inclose  substance  of  a  communication  sent  last  night  [Warren's  mid- 
night dispatch].  Its  suggestions  are  highly  important,  and  meet  my  full  ap- 
proval. There  are  positions  on  your  side,  commanded  by  our  batteries  on  the 
other  side,  I  think  you  could  take  and  hold.  The  general  would  recommend  as 
one  such  position  the  ground  on  which  Dr.  Taylor's  is  situated. 

HOOBLER. 

These  dispatches  would  seem  to  sanction  the  withdrawal  of  Sedg- 
wick's corps,  provided  a  portion  of  it  was  left  in  a  commanding  posi- 
tion south  of  the  Rappahannock.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  none  of  them 
was  written  or  dictated  hy  Hooker,  notwithstanding  that  the  last  one 
was  signed  with  his  name.  They  were  doubtless  all  written  by  staff 
officers,  and  sent  off  without  being  shown  to  Hooker,  who  since  he  was 
injured  at  Chancellor sville  had  been  almost  continuously  alternating 
between  sleep  and  stupor.  It  seems  that  on  coming  to  himself  and  real- 
izing their  tenor  he  apprehended  that  Sedgwick  would  recross  the  river, 
and  to  prevent  it,  wrote  or  dictated  the  following  dispatches : 

To  Sedgwick,  11  a.m. 
The  major-general  commanding  .  .  .  does  not  wish  you  to  cross  the  river  at 
Banks'  Ford  unless  you  are  compelled  to  do  so.    The  batteries  at  Banks'  Ford 
command  the  position.    If  it  is  practicable  for  you  to  maintain  a  position  [on  the] 
south  side  [of  the]  Rappahannock,  near  Banks*  Ford,  you  will  do  so.  .  .  . 

11:50  a.m. 
If  the  necessary  information  shall  be  obtained  to-day,  and  if  it  shall  be  of  the 
character  he  anticipates,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  general  to  advance  to-morrow. 
In  this  event  the  position  of  your  corps  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rappahannock 
will  be  as  favorable  as  the  general  could  desire. 

1:20  p.m. 
I  expect  to  advance  to-morrow,  which  will  be  likely  to  relieve  you. 
Tou  must  not  count  on  much  assistance  without  I  hear  heavy  firing.     Tell 
General  Benhain  to  put  down  the  other  bridge,  if  you  desire  it. 
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Sedgwick  replied  at  2 :  15  p.m. : 

I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  hold  a  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock until  to-morrow. 

Hooker's  intentions  at  this  time  were  later  expressed  by  himself  as 
follows: 

I  proposed  to  leave  troops  enough  where  I  was  to  occupy  the  enemy  there,  and 
throw  the  rest  of  my  force  down  the  river  and  reenforce  Sedgwick ;  then  the  whole 
of  Lee*8  army  except  that  which  had  been  left  in  front  of  Sedgwick  would  be 

tlirown  off  the  road  to  Richmond,  and  my  army  would  be  on  it/ 

As  previously  stated,  Sedgwick  informed  Benham  yesterday  that  he 
wanted  another  bridge  put  down.  He  signaled  to  him  to-day:  **I  wish 
the  second  bridge  laid  close  by  the  first  one.***  At  1  p.m.  Benham  com- 
menced laying  this  bridge,  using  the  material  left  over  from  the  bridges 
already  laid  at  Banks'  Ford  and  at  United  States  Ford.  He  reported 
to  Sedgwick  at  3  p.m. : 

I  will  have  the  [second]  bridge  done  by  3:30  o'clock.' 

But  he  was  reckoning  without  Harda way's  battery  of  21  guns,  which, 
whether  intentionally  or  not,  dropped  an  occasional  shell  annoyingly 
near  the  crossing,  which  delayed  the  construction  of  the  bridge.  Points 
of  direction  were  established  for  night  firing  from  Smith's  Hill  upon 
Scott's  Ford.< 

The  reoccupation  of  Marye's  Heights  gave  the  Confederates  control 
of  the  country  between  the  Federal  hospitals  and  the  VI  Corps.  This 
necessitated  the  removal  of  the  wounded  across  the  river  and  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  communication  with  the  corps  by  way  of  Scott's  Ford. 
By  10  a.m.  the  hospitals  were  established  in  tents  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river ;  and  by  11  all  the  wounded  were  removed  to  them.  The  ambu- 
lances were  then  dispatched  to  Scott's  Ford,  but  as  the  pontoon  bridge, 
on  their  arrival  there,  was  found  to  be  under  fire,  they  could  not  cross 
the  river. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Hooker  was  waked  out  of  one  of 
his  slumbers  by  Pleasonton  handing  him  a  paper  with  the  remark: 
'  *  General,  this  is  a  dispatch  from  the  President. ' '  He  took  the  paper, 
and  read : 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  4,  1863,  3:10  pjn. 
Major-General  Booker: 

We  have  news  here  that  the  enemy  haa  reoccupied  heights  above  Fredericks- 
burg?   Is  that  so  f 

A.  LmooLiN. 

>  Rep,  of  Com.,  IV,  148.  » Ih. 

»  W,  B.,  39,  p.  236.  *  J&r  39»  P-  821. 
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HaviDg  waited  for  some  time  in  silence,  Hooker  at  4 :  20  p.m.  had 
Pleasonton  answer  the  message  as  follows:* 

I  am  informed  that  it  is  so,  but  attach  no  importance  to  it. 

Joseph  Hookeb, 

Major-G<?nersl. 

The  bridge  brought  up  yesterday  from  Banks  *  Ford  to  United  States 
Ford  was  laid  at  the  latter  place  this  morning  between  10  and  11:30, 
making  three  bridges  at  United  States  Ford. 

Anderson  got  into  the  position  assigned  him  about  12  m.^  McLaws 
swung  his  two  right  brigades  to  the  left,  bringing  his  right  witMn  about 
34  of  a  mile  of  Anderson's  left.  This  gap  was  to  be  closed  as  the 
troops  advanced.  The  afternoon,  however,  wore  away  in  skirmishing 
for  information  and  getting  into  position.^  Excluding  Barksdale's  bri- 
gade and  Andrews*  battalion  (about  2000  men),  neutralized  by  Gibbon, 
Lee  had  21,000  men  confronting  the  19,000  under  Sedgwick.*  Had  he 
become  aware  of  the  thinness  of  Hooker's  line,  he  might  have  planned 
to  break  through  it.  According  to  Doubleday,  Lee,  after  personally  ex- 
amining Sedgwick's  position,  **gave  orders  to  break  in  the  center  of  the 
Sixth  Corps  so  as  to  defeat  the  two  wings,  throw  them  off  in  eccentric 
directions,  and  scatter  the  whole  force.  "^  But  he  gives  no  authority 
for  this  statement,  and  his  own  description  of  the  action  seems  incon- 
sistent with  such  a  plan.  Lee's  general  idea  seems  to  have  been  to 
crush  the  Federal  left  under  Howe  and  drive  the  corps  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  Plank  Road  toward  McLaws,  who,  together  with  Heth 
on  the  River  Road,  was  to  prevent  a  junction  of  Sedgwick  with  Hooker. 
Anderson  and  McLaws  *  right  were  to  press  the  retreating  Federals  to- 
ward the  Rappahannock.  To  prevent  their  crossing  it,  Hardaway's 
artillery  was  to  riddle  their  bridges,  and  Early's  right  brigade,  Gor- 
don's, to  push  toward  the  crossing  and  intercept  or  harass  their  retreat. 

About  1  p.m.  Howe  received  reliable  information  that  the  enemy  was 
assembling  a  force  largely  outnumbering  his  division  immediately  in 
rear  of  Fredericksburg  for  another  attack.  In  view  of  his  repulse  of 
Smith's  brigade  in  the  morning,  he  expected  that  if  the  enemy  made  a 
second  attempt  it  would  be  against  his  left.  He  therefore  carefully  ex- 
amined the  ground,  and  made  arrangements,  in  case  his  left  was  unable 
to  hold  its  position,  to  withdraw  it  to  a  position  of  safety.  His  forma- 
tion was  in  two  lines  (advanced  line  and  main  line)  besides  his  line  of 
skirmishers.     His  advanced  line  and  skirmish  line  were  formed  of 


*  Pleasonton  in  Rep.  of  Com.,  IV,  31. 
«  W:  R.,  39,  pp.  802,  862. 
"  This    delay    is    not    satisfactorily    ac- 
counted for  in  the  records.    The  only  refer- 


ence to  it  that  the  author  flnda  is  in  Lee's 
report  (W.  R.,  39,  p.  802). 

*  Without  counting  Owen's  brigade  at 
Scott's  Ford. 

°  Chaneelloraville  and  Gettysburg,  p.  65, 
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Neill's  brigade  and  two  regiments  (4  Vt  and  5  Vt)  of  Graot's  brigade; 
his  main  line,  of  Grant's  brigade  and  12  pieces  of  artillery. 

It  was  about  5:30  p.m.  when  Lee's  three  signal  shots  were  at  last 
fired,*  and  his  troops  advanced  to  the  attack.  Hays'  brigade  moved  to 
the  rigbt  across  the  front  of  the  5  Vt.  and  the  2  pieces  of  artillery  which 
it  supported.  The  latter  had  exhausted  their  ammunition,  but  the  5  Vt 
poured  a  heavj'^  enfilading  fire  into  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  kept  this  up 
until  Hoke's  brigade,  coming  op  on  its  right  and  rear,  threatened  to  cut 
it  off,  when  it  withdrew  to  the  right  of  the  3  Vt.  Hays  struck  the 
20  N.  Y.  in  fiauk,  front,  and  rear,  and  flung  it  back  on  Bigby  's  battery 
(rri)'  ^^^^^  threw  this  organization  into  such  confusion  that  **it  could 
do  nothing."^  It  withdrew  without  firing  again.  The  20  N.  Y.  went  on 
to  the  rear  and  could  not  be  rallied.^  Hoke  coming  up  in  the  dusk  on 
Hays'  left,  the  two  brigades  fired  into  each  other  and  were  thrown  into 
Buch  confusion  that  they  had  to  fall  back  to  reform.  A  portion  of 
Smith's  brigade  came  up  to  their  assistance,  and  presumably  covered 
their  withdrawal.*  Howe  now  extended  his  left  and  sent  to  Sedgwick 
for  reenforcement.  Gordon,  meanwhile,  had  moved  northward,  com- 
pelling the  withdrawal  of  Howe's  skirmishers  and  advanced  line.  Howe 
was  compelled  to  yield  some  ground,  but  at  the  end  of  the  contest  his 
main  line  was  practically  where  it  was  at  the  beginning.  Thanks  to  his 
preparations  on  his  left,  and  to  his  being  reenforced  with  a  battery  and 
seven  regiments  of  infantry,  he  presented  in  his  new  position  an  effec- 
tive barrier  to  the  enemy's  progress  '^  (Map  38).  The  attack  on  Brooks 
was  easily  repulsed,  principally  by  his  skirmishers  and  artillery.  The 
only  force  that  he  had  to  oppose  was  Wright's  brigade,  as  it  masked  the 
movements  of  Posey's  and  Perry's  brigades.  McLaws'  two  right  bri- 
gades worked  their  way  slowly  and  laboriously  through  the  wood  and 
underbrush  in  the  direction  of  Brooks*  right,  but  did  not  reach  it.  New- 
ton and  Bumham  were  not  molested.  Hardaway,  on  Smith's  Hill, 
opened  fire  with  18  pieces  on  12  Federal  pieces  near  Banks '  Ford,  which 
were  in  position  to  enfilade  McLaws'  line  of  battle.*  He  states  in  his 
report  that  he  disabled  6  pieces  and  drove  2  off  the  field,  but,  according 
to  one  of  his  battery  commanders,  16  of  Hardaway 's  pieces  were 
silenced  by  the  Federal  fire.^  Such  was  the  situation  when,  about  6:45 
p.m.,  Sedgwick,  in  accordance  with  his  decision  of  this  morning,  issued 
orders  for  a  general  withdrawal.    General  Newton,  a  trained  engineer 

'  The  Federal  authorities  generally  say  5,  and  two  regiments  of  Bunih&m's  brigade 

the  Confederates  6  p.m.                      '       '  iW,  R.,  39,  p.  561). 

=  W,  R.,  39,  p.  597.  •  lb.,  39,  p.  881.    The  Confederate  pieces 

*  lb.,  39,  p.  610.  in  action  were  5  of  Parker's  and  Penick^s 

*  ChancellorsviUe,     by     Hotehkiss     and  (1.  I),  2  of  McCarthy's  (2.  I),  and  the  13 
Allan,  pp.  93,  94.  of  Hardaway's  mixed  battalion  brought  up 

"  His  reenforeeraents  consisted  of  Butler's      from  the  River  Road,  except  2  of  Hurt's, 
regular  battery  (,^),  Wheaton's  brigade,  ^  Captain  McCarthy  {W.  R.,  39,  p.  848). 
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oflScer,  was  sent  back  to  select  and  prepare  the  new  line  of  defence.  The 
movement  was  successfully  exetruted.  Pursuit  was  checked  on  the  Fed- 
eral left  by  Howe,  and  was  not  promptly  undertaken  anywhere  else.  A 
dense  fog  settled  over  the  field,  increasing  the  obscurity,  and  necessitat- 
ing caution  to  avoid  collision  with  one^s  own  troops.*  About  9:30  Wil- 
cox with  the  8  and  9  Ala.  of  his  brigade,  Kershaw  *s  brigade,  and  Manly 's 
battery,  began  following  the  retreat.  He  was  too  late  to  interfere  with 
it,  but  reached  the  river  near  Banks'  Ford,  and  there  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing a  few  prisoners.^ 

The  Federals  now  found  themselves  on  high  ground  with  shelter 
trenches  in  front  of  them  and  34  pieces  of  artillery  on  the  still  higher 
ground  behind  them.  Their  second  bridge,  on  which  they  had  been 
working,  was  completed  at  10  p.m. 

About  this  time  Colonel  Alexander  of  the  Confederate  artillery  re- 
ceived orders  **to  fire  upon  the  ford  over  which  the  enemy  was  retreat- 
ing." The  guns  of  Hardaway's  rifle  battalion  (probably  11  pieces) 
opened  fire,  and  continued  firing  one  gun  at  intervals  of  twenty  minutes 
until  half  an  hour  after  sunrise  on  the  5th  ;^  and  Manly 's  battery 
shelled  the  woods  along  the  river  and  the  ford  for  about  half  an  hour 
from  the  advanced  position  occupied  by  Wilcox.^ 

The  two  following  dispatches  show  how  matters  were  viewed  by  Lee 
and  Sedgwick : 

Downman  's  House,  May  4,  10  p.m. 
Major-General  McLaws. 

General: 

.  .  ,  "We  eannot  find  any  of  the  enemy  south  of  the  Plank  road.  But  if  we 
let  them  alone  until  morning  we  will  find  them  again  intrenched,  so  I  wish  to 
push  them  over  the  river  to-night.  .  .  . 

Direct  Colonel  Alexander  to  endeavor  to  arrest  all  movements  [of  the  enemy  1 
across  Banks'  Pord,  or  up  the  river  road  [toward  Hooker].  Anderson  and  Early 
are  north  of  the  Plank  road. 

I  am,  very  respectfully  yours, 

R.  E.  Lee, 
Oeneral.^ 


1 


Banks'  Ford,  Va.,  May  4,  1863,  11:50  p.m. 
General  Hooker^  United  States  Ford : 

My  army  is  hemmed  in  upon  the  slope,  covered  by  the  guns  from  the  north 
side  of  Banks'  Pord.  If  I  had  only  this  army  to  eare  for,  I  would  withdraw  it 
to-night.  Do  your  operations  require  that  I  should  jeopard  it  by  retaining  it 
here  f    An  immediate  reply  is  indispensable,  or  I  may  feel  obliged  to  withdraw. 

John  Sedgwick, 

Major-General. 


1  IF.  R.,  39,  p.  802. 
*  Thirteen  officers  and  IM 
men  (W.  B.,  39,  p.  860). 


»  Jh.,  39,  pp.  821,  882. 

*Ib.,  39,  p.  831. 

« lb.,  40,  pp.  860,  861. 
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(3.  2.  V),  were  relieved  to-day  from  duty  with  the  army  in  order  that 
they  might  return  to  the  place  where  they  had  been  mustered  in,  and 
arrive  there  in  time  to  be  mustered  out  on  the  expiration  of  their  period 
of  enlistment.    They  were  honored  with  a  complimentary  order. ^ 

To  the  music  of  the  enemy's  bullets,  amid  the  rattling  of  their  com- 
rades' rities  and  the  thunderin":  of  their  cannon,  officers  and  soldiers 
turned  their  backs  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  marched  to  the  rear.  After 
crossing  the  pontoon  bridge  at  United  States  Ford,  they  took  up  the 
other  two-year  men  of  the  regiment,  who  were  guarding  the  wagons,  and 
proceeded  briskly,  about  200  strong,  toward  Stoneman's  Switch.  As 
they  passed  Banks'  Ford  they  saw  firing  between  Sedgwick's  men  and 
Lee's,  and  were  harassed  with  fears  that  they  would  be  again  ordered  to 
the  front.  But  they  reached  the  railroad  without  any  such  contretemps, 
and  were  safely  conveyed  North,  receiving  on  the  way  and  at  their  des- 
tination the  ovations  with  which  our  people  are  wont  to  honor  their  mili- 
tary heroes. 

In  contrast  with  this  incident  it  is  pleasant  to  consider  that  the  123  Pa. 
of  Allabach'a  brigade  (Colonel  J.  B,  Clark)  should,  under  existing 
orders,  have  been  on  its  homeward  march  to-day.  But  it  remained  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  did  not  leave  the  army  until  the  8th,  the  day  on 
which  its  term  of  enlistment  expired.^  The  4  N.  Y.  f  Colonel  J.  D.  Mc- 
Gregor) was  enlisted,  for  the  greater  part,  to  be  mustered  out  on  the 
1st  of  May.  The  whole  regiment  remained  with  the  army  through  the 
campaign,  and  was  not  mustered  out  till  the  25 th.^ 

This  morning  the  New  York  Herald  said  in  an  editorial : 


The  city  yesterday  was  full  of  absurd  rumors  of  defeat  and  disaster,  which  we 
hope  will  be  completely  dispelled  by  official  intelligence  to-day  of  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  war;  .  .  ,  comtidering  the  numbers  of  the  rebel  forces  en- 


^  "Headquarters  2d  Division,  V  Corps, 
"Caoap  near  Chancellorsville,  Va., 
'*May  4,  1863. 
"General  Order  No.  99. 

"1.  The  term  of  service  of  a  portion  of 
the  5th  Regiment  being:  about  to  erpire,  the 
Major-General  eommanding  desires  the  offi- 
cers and  men  to  know  that  he  parts  from 
them  with  very  great  regrret,  a  re^jet  which 
he  is  confident  is  shared  with  the  whole  divi- 
sion. The  regiment  has  been  distingtiished 
in  all  the  operations  of  his  command,  ee- 
perially  at  Gaines'  Mill  and  the  battle  of 
Manassas  Plains.  Its  ranks,  thinned  and 
scarred  by  battle,  are  the  best  and  proudest 
witness  of  the  fact.  The  General  hopes  to 
see  again  the  brave  men  who  have  served 
under  him.  Many  of  their  comrades  still 
have  to  bold  in  trust  the  respect  of  the  old 


regiment,  and  the  General  has  no  fears  but 
that  it  will  be  sacredly  guarded  and  pre- 
served. The  officers  and  men  who  are  to 
leave  this  army  will  proceed  to  New  York 
on  the  5th.  Colonel  Winslow  will  turn  in 
to  the  proper  department  at  Aqnia  Creek 
all  ordnance  stores  and  al!  supplies  of 
property  not  needed  for  the  men  who  re- 
main. 

"By  command  of  General  Syktcs  : 
"G.  Ryan,  Captain,  A.  A.  General." 

Camp  and  Field  Life  of  the  5  N.  T.  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  Durype  Zouaves,  by  A.  Dav- 
enport, pp.  387,  388. 

»  W.  R.,  39,  p.  549. 

•  New  York  in  the  War  of  the  RebeUiOHf 
by  F,  Phisterer,  p.  377. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

MAY   5    .    .    .    HOOKER  RECB08SES  THE  KAPPAHANNOCK 

AT  midBiglit  (4th~-5th)  all  the  corps  commanders  of  the  Army  of  the 
XA,  Potomac,  except  Sedgwick  and  Slocum,  assembled  in  a  large  tent 
at  Hooker's  headquarters  in  consultation.  Hooker,  Warren,  and  Butter- 
field  were  also  present.  Slocum  was  called,  but,  on  account  of  the  long 
distance  from  his  post,  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  meeting  broke  up. 
Hooker  set  forth  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  right  wing,  expressing 
apprehension  of  a  want  of  steadiness  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  troops, 
exhibited,  it  seemed  to  him,  by  uncalled-for  firing  along  parts  of  the  line, 
and  gave  his  hearers  to  understand  that  he  was  in  favor  of  withdrawing 
the  army  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock.  He  presented  for 
consideration  the  question  whether  the  army  should  advance  or  with- 
draw. Hooker  and  Butterfield  then  retired.  Warren,  thinking  that 
some  information  might  be  wanted  of  him,  remained-  Meade  and 
Howard  spoke  in  favor  of  advancing.'  Reynolds  said  that,  as  his  corps 
was  the  only  one  that  had  not  been  engaged,  he  would  not  urge  his 
opinion,  but  that  he  agreed  with  Meade.  He  asked  Meade  to  vote  for 
him,  and  then  went  to  sleep.  Couch  expressed  himself  as  incompetent 
from  lack  of  knowledge  to  give  an  opinion.  The  knowledge  which  he  felt 
himself  lacking  was  whether  in  case  of  an  advance  Hooker  would  be  in 
active  command,  and  how  he  purposed  to  operate.  Couch  said  that  he 
favored  an  attack,  provided  he  could  choose  the  point  of  attack.  Sickles 
modestly  remarked  that  his  profession  had  not  been  that  of  a  soldier, 
and  that  therefore  his  opinion  was  perhaps  entitled  to  but  little  consid- 
eration. He  then  presented  reasons  for  retiring.  He  created  a  little  stir 
as  he  went  on  to  remark  that  he  was  astonished  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  commanding  general  had  presented  the  subject,  that  he  had  not  ex- 
pected that  **the  responsibilities"  would  be  thrown  on  the  corps  com- 
manders. At  this  point  the  loyal  Warren,  perceiving  that  his  chief  was 
coming  in  for  some  criticism,  withdrew. 

The  question  was  raised  and  discussed  whether  a  withdrawal  could  be 
safely  effected.    Before  tlie  assemblage  dissolvefl,  Hooker  returned  to 

*  "Howard  voted  to  remain,  without  refer-  uad  he  wished  to  retrieve  his  reputation" 
ence  to  the  situation  of  the  array,  because,  (Chanc^Uorsvillc  and  GetUjaburg^  by  A. 
in  hia  opinion^  hie  corps  bad  behaved  badly,      Doubleday,  p.  68). 
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SEDGWICK  RECROSSES  THE  RAPPAHANNOCK 

my  force  recross  the  river,  march  down  to  Banks'  Ford,  and  turn  the 
enemy's  position  in  my  front  [at  United  States  Ford]  in  so  doing/'* 

Benham  and  Sedgwick  had  been  classmates  and  friends  at  West 
Point.  As  they  walked  up  and  down  upon  the  slope  on  which  the  men 
were  lying  at  Scott 's  Ford,  Benham  cautioned  Sedgwick  not  to  recross 
the  Eappahannock  under  any  circumstances  without  his  entire  com- 
mand, nor  without  Hooker's  express  sanction.*  Acting  upon  this  sug- 
gestion, Sedgwick  wrote  to  Hooker : 

Second  Dispatch 

1  shall  hold  my  position,  as  ordered,  on  south  [side]  of  Rappahaunock. 

The  messenger  with  his  first  dispatch  (11:50  p.m.,  May  4)®  had  to 
ride  perhaps  3  miles  to  reach  the  place  of  telegraphing,  and  Sedgwick 
thought  that  the  messenger  with  the  second  one  would  overtake  him, 
but  he  did  not.    To  Sedgwick's  first  dispatch  Butterfield  replied: 

i  a.w.  Dispatch  this  moment  received.  Withdraw.  Cover  the  river,  and 
prevent  any  force  crossing.    Acknowledge  this. 

About  ten  minutes  later  he  received  Sedgwick's  second  dispatch.  In 
reply  thereto  Hooker  wrote : 

1:20  a.m.  Yours  received,  saying  you  should  hold  position.  Order  to  with- 
draw countermanded.    Acknowledge  both. 

Having  received  the  dispatch  of  1  a.m.,  Sedgwick  wrote  to  Butter- 
field: 

2  a.m.  General  Hooker's  order  received.  Will  withdraw  my  forces  imme- 
diately. 

He  acted  accordingly.  Hooker *8  messenger  with  the  dispatch  coun- 
termanding the  order  to  withdraw  was  delayed  en  route.  To  this  dis- 
patch Sedgwick  replied : 

2:30  ff.m.  Yours  just  received,  countermanding  order  to  withdraw.  Almost 
my  entire  command  has  crossed  over. 

The  crossing  being  completed,  this  message  was  supplemented  with 
the  two  following  ones  to  Butterfield : 

5  a.m.  The  bridges  at  Banks'  Ford  are  swung,  and  in  process  of  being  taken 
up.  The  troops  are  much  exhausted.  The  dispatch  countermanding  my  move- 
ment over  the  river  was  received  after  the  troops  had  crossed. 

7  a.m.  I  recrossed  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  last  night,  and  am 
in  camp  ahout  a  mile  back  from  the  ford.    The  bridges  have  been  taken  up. 

»  Rep.  of  Com.,  IV,  133. 
*  Chanc«Uor8vQle  and  Oetttfsburg,  by  A.  Donbleday,  p.  66. 
■P.  416  ante. 
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the  tent  and  stated  as  his  decided  opiiiii^n 
army  without  loss  of  men  or  material,     i 
other  circumstances  satisfied  Couch  that  if 
whichever  way  the  army  moved.    So  whi-n  , 
Reynolds,  and  Howard  voted  for  an  a<lvaiiv.t:, 
a  withdrawal.^    Hooker  thereupon  aniiuuii 
himself  the  responsibility  of  withdrawing 
of  the  tent,  Reynolds  broke  out:  "Wlial  v. 
gether  at  this  time  of  night  when  he  iiiiL^ 
Thus  Hooker,  after  stating  to  Sedgwii'k  {]. 
morning,  decided,  against  the  advice  of  his 
his  lieutenant  in  the  lurch.    He  directed  C 
new  and  shorter  line  of  defence  in  his  rcnr 
any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  interrupt  it> 
ordered  the  corps  commanders  to  cut  roa<7 
from  their  positions  to  United  States  Pot^ 
''to  cover  all  the  fords,  and  prevent  the  enp^ 
had  got  over.'*'    General  Hunt,  chief  of  r 
daybreak  to  cross  all  the  batteries  not  in  lino 
of  the  Rappahannock,  under  cover  of  the  fo? 
Hartwood  Church  to  their  old  camps.    Thi 
Captain  Best,  chief  of  artillery  of  the  XII  Co- 
positions  to  protect  the  recrossing  of  the  armr 
nated  as  rear-guard.    This  corps  was  the  be;:^ 
roads  to  United  States  Ford;  its  advanced  pr 
it  as  the  one  to  retire  last.    It  had,  moreover 
all  the  corps,  except  the  I,  whose  position  on  ■ 
suitable  for  the  rear-guard.    It  had  been  !)*• 
hannock  at  Kelley*s  Ford,  and  its  commanH' 
of  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  army  on  thj«« 
manner.    Finally,  it  comprised  the  rej^uliij 
ations  may  all  have  had  weight  in  detern 
guard. 

Hooker  was  still  unwilling  that  the  VI  C' 
pahannook.  *  *  My  desire,  *  *  he  says,  *  *  was  f. 
tain  a  position  on  the  south  side  of  the  riv«-: 
a  sufficient  foroe  to  hold  the  position  I  w;r 

*"Wlienevor    afterward    Couch's    action  calleti  ■• 

was  challenfred  he  replied:  *And  I  would  as  n  <• 

do  it  again   under  such   «  commander*"  thev  •'. 

{Iliston,  of  the  II  Army  Corps,  by  p.  A.  siden- 

Walker,  pp.  250.  251).  in  out 

=  Testifyiujr  before  the  Committee  on  the  3  /;, 

(\Muhu't  of  the  War,  Hooker  said:  '"Beinjr  stari.^' 

n'sc»lvi»d    on    nH'n>ssinsr    tlie    river.  ...  I  'pj^g  }^_ 


-•>    fimpanies  of 

.-  -  JiiCLjaEsbiiig  to 

ir-gnaid. 

:iBia.  -iu  head  of 

^2*1.  -max.  upon  it 

izca»ttnear«d 

I!&e  Masai- 

~iiB-  pontoon 

cfae  shore 

bafttsand 

^nzToit  to 

z.-    Tbe  three 
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tructed  (confidentially)  to  fight  to  the  death 

Let  tliem  have  good  supply  of  rations  and 

:.v  a  copy  of  dispatch  to  General  Pkasonton, 

iirds'  Ford,  as  Boon  as  he  can,  from  Falmouth. 

[  Tndosnre] 

'asontonf  8:45  a.m. 

r«iid  A  horse  battery  to  guard  our  right,  above 

I  u'  tijols  with  them.    General  Reynolds  will  be 

TV  and  a  battery  to  Richards*  Ford.    Ob- 

}»  to  Rappahannock  Station.    OflScers  and 

i'Hth  to  guard  our  right.  Put  most  reliable 

liii  copy  of  Reynolds'  instructions. 

hpvick,  2:30  p.m. 

I  ity  of  guarding  the  river.  General  Gibbon's 
"•  disposal  for  this  purpose.  The  probabili- 
ite  south  bank  will  retire  [across  the  river] 

'IS  ncx?ordingly.  .  .  . 

I.I  at  10:10  a.m.: 

I    of  five  regiments  under  Colonel  Daiis,  and 

m1.    .    .   . 

A.  Pleasonton. 

i»a  reported  to  President  Lincoln  by  the 
•  day,  which  was  not  received  tintil  10:  45 


r  lf»amed  about,  have  failed  in  executing  their 

♦•«^thing  done;  loss  of  2  or  3  men.    Buford'a 

Igwick  failed  in  the  execution  of  his  orders, 

'**ed  the  river  at  Banks*  Ford  last  night ;  his 

iid  two  divisions  of  II  Corps  are  now  on 

'1  between  Hunting  Run  and  Scott's  Dam. 

■  nnk  of  Rappahannock.  Position  is  strong, 

le  fully  explained,  make  it  expedient,  in 

'"tire  from  this  position  to  the  north  bank 

position.    Among  these  is  danger  to  his 

V  crossing  river  on  our  right  flank  and 

lure  of  two  years'  [troops]  and  three 

iy  weakening  him.     The  nature  of  the 

ing  in  such  a  way  as  to  find  or  judge  of 

'>«.,IV,  226. 


CONCENTRATION  AGAINST  HOOKER 


^across  the  river,  without  having  observed  the  work  of  the  Confederates, 
intrenched  itself  also  during  the  night. 

Under  cover  of  darkness  and  a  drenching  rain,  the  retreat  of  the 
Federals  commenced  about  7:15  p.m.,  the  artillery  leading.  The 
bridges  were  covered  with  pine  boughs  to  deaden  the  sound.  About 
10  o'clock,  hardly  half  of  the  artillery  having  crossed,  the  movement 
was  interrupted  by  a  sudden  rise  in  the  river  so  great  as  to  submerge 
the  ends  of  the  bridges  on  the  north  side,  and  the  velocity  of  the  current 
threatened  to  sweep  them  away.^  Some  of  the  batteries  that  had  moved 
toward  the  river  were  sent  back  to  their  positions.  The  infantry  was 
still  in  the  Chandler  line,  with  pickets  out  (Map  39). 


'  Captain  Candler  says  that  the  river  rose  6  feet  8  inches  in  two  hoars 

(manuscript). 


CHAPTER  XXVn 


RETURN   TO   8TAPFORD   HEIGHTS.       DEATH    OF    JACKSON 


"AY  6.  When  the  order  was  given  for  the  army  to  recross 
river,  General  Hooker  was  almost  the  first  man  to  cross,  **lew 
ing  everything  to  his  corps  commanders.'**  At  midnight  (5th 
Meade  sent  word  to  Couch  that  the  river  was  over  the  bridges. 
Hooker  was  on  the  other  side,  and  that  communication  with  him  wj 
cut  off.  Couch  immediately  rode  over  to  Hooker's  late  headquarter! 
and  satisfied  himself  that  he  was  in  command  of  the  army.  He  pre 
ceeded  with  Sickles  and  Reynolds  to  Meade's  headquarters  to  conf< 
as  to  what  should  be  done,  and  told  Meade  that  the  crossing  was  sui 
pended,  **We  will  stay  where  we  are,"  he  said,  *'and  fight  it  out 
He  then  went  to  his  tent,  and  turned  in,  as  he  thought,  for  the  night, 

Meade,  it  seems,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  situation  in  iwhich  Coi 
had  thus  placed  him.  At  any  rate,  he  directed  Major  Biddle  of  hi 
staff  to  cross  the  river  by  way  of  United  States  Ford,  find  Genera 
Hooker,  and  ask  for  orders.  The  aide  found  the  army  commander  fas 
asleep  on  the  floor  of  a  house.  He  awakened  Butterfield,  and  reporting 
the  situation,  was  told  that  the  order  for  a  retreat  was  imperative.  Oi 
communicating  this  reply  to  Meade,  Biddle  was  directed  to  transmit  is 
to  Reynolds.  *'Tell  General  Meade,"  said  Reynolds,  **that  some  cm 
should  be  waked  up  to  take  command  of  this  army."  Who,  if  any  one, 
was  consequently  waked  up,  history  does  not  tell.  At  2  a.m.,  however, 
Couch  was  roused  to  receive  a  sharp  message  from  Hooker  about  re- 
crossing  the  army  as  he  had  directed. 

One  of  the  bridges  had  been  taken  up,  and  used  to  piece  out  the  other 
two,  making  the  passage  feasible.  It  was  now  resumed,  and  was  con- 
tinued through  the  dark,  rainy  night.  The  batteries  which  were  wait 
ing  at  the  river  commenced  again  to  recross.  General  Hunt  sought 
General  Hooker  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  proposed  to  him  to 
postpone  the  movement  for  one  day,  as  it  was  certain  that  the  army 
could  not  all  cross  in  a  night.  He  expressed  himself  as  doubtful  whether 
the  artillery  could  all  go  over  before  daylight.^  But  Hooker  refused  to 
suspend  the  movement,  and  it  proceeded,  disturbed  only  by  the  rain,  which 

*  Private  letter  of  Capt&in  C&ndler,  aide-  '  The  Campaign  of  ChanceUoraviUe,  by 

de-ramp.  May  7,  1863.    "It  was  bo  differ-      T.  A.  Dodge,  p.  230. 
ent."  says  Candler,  "from  bis  former  acta," 
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flooded  the  trenches  so  that  they  had  to  be  cut  through  to  let  the  water  out. 
The  infantry  commenced  withdrawing  from  the  intrenchments,  leaving 
its  pickets  out.  These  were  to  veil  the  retreat  of  the  army  at  all  hazards. 
Under  their  protection  the  columns  marched  back  by  their  several  roads 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  ford,  except  the  infantry  of  the  V  Corps,  which 
took  position  on  the  third  line  of  defence,  the  Second  and  Third  Di- 
visions in  the  trenches,  the  First  Division  in  rear  of  them  as  support. 
The  bulk  of  the  infantry,  near  the  ford,  was  ployed  into  masses  to  wait 
for  their  turns  to  cross  (Map  39).  Every  effort  was  made  to  keep  the 
ammunition  dry,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  at  this  time  half  of  the 
muskets  in  the  army  could  have  been  discharged.  Sleep  was  out  of  the 
question-  It  has  been  remarked  by  writers  on  this  campaign  that  a 
sudden  onset  by  the  enemy  or  a  few  shells  dropped  among  the  masses 
of  troops  assembled  near  the  bridges  would  have  precipitated  a  panic 
that  would  have  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  army.*  It  may  be 
answered  that  the  V  Corps,  reenforced  perhaps  by  other  troops,  would 
have  taken  care  of  the  onset,  and  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had 
been  so  inured  to  shell-fire  that  its  only  effect  in  this  case  would  have 
been  to  cause  a  deployment  of  the  masses  into  lines  of  battle.  The 
army  might,  however,  have  been  placed  in  a  serious  predicament,  had 
the  enemy  been  able  to  train  a  gun  upon  its  bridges.  As  already  stated, 
this  danger  had  been  anticipated  and  provided  against  by  General 
Hunt.  As  Hunt  had  apprehended,  it  was  daylight  before  the  artillery 
had  all  crossed.  About  this  time  the  infantry  pickets  commenced  fall- 
ing back,  unobserved  by  the  enemy.  The  artillery  being  all  over,  the 
masses  of  infantry,  soon  after  daylight,  commenced  recrossing.  Par- 
ties of  Confederate  skirmishers  moved  out  to  feel  the  Federal  pickets, 
and  finding  them  gone,  pushed  on  after  them.  The  Federal  pickets  halted 
occasionally  to  fire  at  them.  In  the  meantime  the  masses  of  infantry 
had  finished  crossing;  they  were  followed  by  the  Third  and  Second 
Divisions,  and  these  by  the  First  Division  of  the  V  Corps.  The  First 
Division  (Griffin's)  was  selected  to  cross  last  because  it  was  strong  in 
numbers,  composed  of  veterans  who  had  fought  on  the  Peninsula,  while 
Sykea*  division  was  numerically  weak,  and  Humphreys'  was  made  up 
almost  wholly  of  new  regiments.  The  last  brigade  to  cross  was  Barnes*, 
Griffin's  1st  brigade.  It  waited  on  the  south  bank  the  arrival  of  the 
pickets  coming  from  the  front  under  General  Ayros,  the  field  officer  of 
the  day.  As  the  main  column  toiled  up  the  north  bank  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, many  a  backward  look  was  taken  at  these  last  troops  in  con- 
tact with  the  enemy.  Before  they  reached  the  bridges  or  the  protection 
of  Barnes'  brigade  they  came  under  cover  of  the  Federal  artillery  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river.  The  pickets  having  crossed,  Barnes*  brigade 

^  Reminiacences  of  Carl  Schurs,  H,  432;   The  Campaign  of  Chaneellor$inlle, 
by  T.  A.  Dodge,  pp.  231,  232. 


FAILURE  OF  PURSUIT 


by  the  Federal  artillery  on  the  north  bank,  as  Lee  himself  testified, 
writing  to  Davis  on  the  7th : 

.  .  ,  The  line  of  skirmishers  was  pressed  forward  until  they  came  within  range 
of  the  enemy's  batteries,  planted  north  of  the  Rappahannock,  whieh^  from  the 
configuration  of  the  ground,  completely  commanded  this  side.  His  array,  there- 
fore, escaped  with  the  loss  of  a  few  additional  prisoners.* 

It  would  seem  from  the  statements  of  a  prominent  Southern  writer 
that  Lee  was  dissatisfied  with  some  of  his  own  officers  for  having  failed 
to  discover  Hooker's  retreat  and  to  intercept  or  harass  it.  Jed.  llotch- 
kiss  says : 

Just  at  dawn,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  as  Lee  was  about  to  order  an  advance, 
General  Pender  came  gdJoping  to  his  field  headquarters  under  a  tent-fiy  at  Fair- 
view  cemetery,  and  informed  him  that  his  skirmishers  had  advanced  and  found 
Hooker  gone.  In  surprise  he  exclaimed :  ' '  Why,  General  Pender !  That  is  what 
you  young  men  always  do.  You  allow  these  people  to  get  away.  I  tell  you  what 
to  do,  but  you  don*t  do  it."  ■' 

This  interview  must  have  taken  place  after  **dawn.*'  It  was  some 
time  after  daylight  before  the  Confederate  skirmishers  discovered  that 
the  Federal  army  had  withdrawn. 

Before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  Hooker  represented 
that  his  reerossing  of  the  river  was  consci^uent  upon  Sedgwick's  with- 
drawal, and  with  a  view  to  resuming  oifensive  operations  below  Fred- 
ericksburg. "As  soon/'  he  said,  *'as  I  heard  that  General  Sedgwick 
had  recrossed  the  river,  seeing  no  object  in  maintaining  my  position 
where  I  was,  and  believing  that  it  would  be  much  more  to  my  advantage 
to  hazard  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  at  Franklin 's  Crossing,  where 
I  had  elbow-room,  than  where  I  was,  the  army  on  the  right  was  directed 
to  recross  the  river. '  *  ^  Almost  in  the  same  breath  he  gave  the  testi- 
mony already  cited  to  the  effect  that  he  had  decided  on  withdrawing 
before  he  called  his  corps  commanders  together,  or  before  Sedgwick 
commenced  to  withdraw. 

Sedgwick's  withdrawal  deprived  him  of  all  hope  of  flanking  Lee  and 
driving  him  off  the  direct  line  of  communication  with  Richmond-  But- 
terfield  said: 

He  [Hooker]  felt  that  he  could  remain  perfectly  well  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  and  possibly  force  the  enemy  to  fall  back;  but  as  the  enemy  would  faU 
back  toward  Richmond,  they  would  constantly  become  stronger  and  go  into  their 
fortifications  there,  while  we  should  grow  weaker,* 

At  dawn  this  morning  Colonel  Alexander  put  Eubank 's  4  Napoleons 
and  2  of  Jordan's  rifies  in  his  unfinished  gun-pits  under  Jordan,  and 

I  Ricbnaond  Whig,  May  8,  1863.  *  Rep.  of  Com.,  IV,  133,  134. 

•  Confederate  Military  History,  m,  392.  *  Ih.,  77. 


THE  LAST  BRIDGES  TAKEN  UP 

Just  heard  from  brigade  on  the  right  {^)  up  to  6  p.m.  last  night.  Were  at 
Deep  Run,  and  found  that  stream  impassable.  The  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania  Cav- 
alry have  pickets  at  Morrisviile,  Kelley*s  and  Ellis'  Fords.  Scouts  from  the 
other  side  of  the  river  report  no  enemy  this  side  of  the  Rapidan.  The  brigade  is 
1700  strong,  without  the  battery. 

Lee  could  not  venture  across  the  Rappahannook.  Assuming  that  lie 
could  have  gathered  together  the  necessary  bridge  material,  and  that 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  as  inferior  in  prowess  to  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  or  as  demoralized  by  its  recent  reverse,  as  he  now 
naturally  believed  it  to  be,  he  could  not,  for  lack  of  supplies,  have  kept 
his  army  north  of  the  Rappahannock  long  enough  to  strike  or  attempt 
to  strike  an  effective  blow.  He  must  have  appreciated,  too,  the  risks 
that  he  would  run  of  losing,  or  being  severed  from,  his  bridges  over  the 
high  and  turbulent  river  in  his  rear.  "At  Chancellorsville,"  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "we  gained  another  victory;  our  people  were  wild 
with  delight.  I,  on  the  contrary,  was  more  depressed  than  after  Fred- 
ericksburg; our  loss  was  severe,  and  again  we  had  gained  not  an  inch 
of  ground,  and  the  enemy  could  not  be  pursued.'*  * 

A  detachment  was  left  at  Chancellorsville  to  guard  the  battle-field, 
while  the  wounded  were  removed,  and  the  captured  property  collected. 
The  rest  of  the  army  returned  to  the  lines  of  Fredericksburg. 

Lincoln  telegraphed  to  Hooker,  12:25  p.m.: 

We  have  through  General  Dii  the  contents  of  Richmond  papers  of  the  5th,  .  .  . 
The  substance  is,  General  Lee's  dispatch  of  the  3d  (Sunday)  claiming  that  he 
had  beaten  you,  and  that  you  were  then  retreating  across  the  Rappahannock,  dis- 
tinctly stating  that  two  of  Longstreet's  divisions*  fought  yon  on  Saturday,  and 
that  General  Paxton  was  killed,  Stonewall  Jackson  severely  wounded,  and  Gen- 
erals Heth  and  A.  P.  Hill  slightly  wounded.  The  Richmond  papers  also  stated, 
upon  what  authority  not  mentioned,  that  our  cavalry  have  been  at  Ashland, 
Hanover  Court-House,  and  other  points,  destroying  several  locomotives^  and  a 
good  deal  of  other  property,  and  all  the  railroad  bridges  to  within  5  miles  of 
Richmond. 

12:30  p.m. 

Just  as  I  had  telegraphed  you  contents  of  Richmond  papers,  showing  that  our 
cavalry  has  not  failed,  I  received  General  Butterfield's,  of  11  a.m.  yesterday. 
This,  with  the  great  rain  of  yesterday  and  last  night,  securing  your  right  flank, 
I  think,  puts  a  new  face  upon  your  case,  but  you  must  be  the  judge. 

Lincoln  wrote  this  dispatch  under  the  impression  that  Hooker  was 
still  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rappahannock.  By  referring  to  Butter- 
field's  dispatch,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  Hooker's  line  of  communica- 
tion, not  his  right  flank,  that  was  thought  to  be  imperiled. 

1  Address   of  Colonel   Chapman  Biddle,  Hist.  Soc.  of  Pa..  Manrh  8^  1W30. 
*  Anderson's  and  McLaws*. 
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and  trusting  to  luck  result  in  another  disastrous  campaign  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  We  slirink  from  the  contemplation  of  the  fearful  consequences  which 
in  this  event  may  befall  the  administration  and  the  country. 

Before  the  day  was  out  a  correspondent  wrote  to  the  New  York 
Tirnes: 

The  news  that  Hooker  and  his  army  had  reerossed  the  Rappahannock  flashed 
through  Washington  about  5  o'clock  this  afternoon.  The  impression  produced  by 
it  was  profound.  Men's  minds  were  cast  down  from  the  congratulatory  cheer- 
fulne^  with  which  all  had  for  three  days  discussed  the  events  which  succeeded 
the  brilliant  passages  of  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Rapidan.  ...  It  made  men 
silent  and  thoughtful  beyond  anything  I  have  ever  seen  in  Washington. 

The  wildest  rumors  were  set  on  foot ;  but  it  was  known  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  General  Halleek  had  gone  to  the  front,  taking  a  special  steamer 
at  the  navy  yard  at  four  o^clock  that  afternoon.  It  was  commonly  be- 
lieved that  Hooker  was  or  would  be  put  under  arrest;  that  Halleek 
would  be  placed  in  command  of  the  Array  of  the  Potomac;  that  Stanton 
had  resigned ;  that  Lee  had  cut  Hooker  to  pieces,  and  was  approaching 
Washington  by  way  of  Dumfries;  that  McCIellan  was  coming  on  a 
special  train  from  New  York,  and  that  Sigel,  Butler,  Fremont,  and  sev- 
eral other  shelved  generals  had  been  sent  for.*  Many  men  who  were 
earnest  in  support  of  the  war  gave  up  all  idea  that  the  South  could  be 
conquered.  But  the  general  feeling  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
army,  was  one  of  disappointment  and  mortification  rather  than  of  dis- 
couragement or  despair.  The  general  gloom  and  sickness  at  heart  that 
followed  the  first  and  second  Bull  Run,  the  defeat  of  McCIellan  before 
Richmond,  and  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  did  not  manifest  them- 
selves in  anything  like  the  same  degree.^ 

The  following  messages  went  over  the  wires : 

Governor  Morgan,  New  York^  io  President  Lincoln^  3  p.m. 
Nothing  will  so  cheer  the  hearts  of  all  good  men  as  the  immediate  reenforce- 
ment  of  General  Hooker  by  troops  from  around  Washington,  Fort  Monroe,  and 
Suffolk. 

Hooker  to  Lincoln,  4:30  p.m. 

Have  this  moment  returned  to  camp.  On  my  way  received  your  telegrams  of 
11  a.m.*  and  12:30,  The  array  had  previously  reerossed  the  river,  and  was  on 
its  return  to  camp.  As  it  had  none  of  its  trains  of  supplies  with  it,  I  deemed  this 
advisable.  Above,  I  saw  no  way  of  giving  the  enemy  a  general  battle  with  the 
prospect  of  success  which  I  desire.  Not  to  exceed  three  corps,  all  told,  of  my 
troops  have  been  engaged.  For  the  whole  to  go  in,  there  is  a  better  place  nearer 
at  hand.  Will  write  yoii  at  length  to-night.  Am  glad  to  hear  that  a  portion  of 
the  cavalry  have  at  length  turned  up.    One  portion  did  nothing. 

*  Washington  in  Lineoln*s  Time,  by  Noah  Brooks,  pp.  58,  59. 

*  Rhodes*  Higtory  of  th«  U.  S,,  TV,  266.  «  Not  found. 
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The  President  left  Halleck  with  the  army,  to  remain  until  he  knew 
*  *  everything.  *  *    The  President 's  letter  elicited  the  following  reply : 

...  I  do  not  deem  it  expedient  to  suspend  operations  on  this  line,  from  the 
reverse  we  have  experienced  in  endeavoring  to  extricate  the  army  from  its  present 
position.  If  in  the  first  effort  we  failed,  it  was  not  for  want  of  strength  or  eon- 
duct  of  the  small  number  of  troops  actually  engaged,  but  from  a  cause  which 
could  not  be  foreseen,  and  could  not  be  provided  against.^  After  its  occurrence, 
the  chances  of  success  were  so  much  lessened  that  I  felt  another  plan  might  be 
adopted  in  place  of  that  we  were  engaged  in,  which  would  be  more  certain  in  its 
results.  At  all  events,  a  failure  would  not  involve  a  disaster,  while  in  the  other 
case  it  was  certain  to  follow  the  absence  of  success.  I  may  add  that  this  consid- 
eration almost  wholly  determined  me  in  ordering  the  army  to  return  to  its  old 
camp.  As  to  the  best  time  for  renewing  our  advance  upon  the  enemy,  I  can  only 
decide  after  an  opportunity  haa  been  afforded  to  learn  the  feeling  of  the  troops. 
They  should  not  be  discouraged  or  depressed,  for  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs  (if  I 
may  except  one  corps)  that  our  last  efforts  were  not  crowned  with  glorious  vic- 
tory. I  suppose  details  are  not  wanted  of  me  at  this  time.  I  have  decided  in  my 
own  mind  the  plan  to  be  adopted  in  our  next  effort,  if  it  should  be  your  wish  to 
have  one  made.  It  has  this  to  recommend  it :  It  wiU  be  one  in  which  the  opera- 
tions of  all  the  corps,  unless  it  be  a  part  of  the  cavalry^  wiU  be  within  my  personal 
supervision. 

The  following  circular  was  issued  at  12 :15  p.m. : 

Corps  commanders  will  have  three  days*  rations  issued  and  ready  to  cook  at 
short  notice ;  lost  knapsacks  replaced,  and  supplies  on  band  to  fill  them ;  arms  and 
equipments  in  order ;  a  full  supply  of  ammunition ;  everything  prepared  for  at 
once  resuming  active  operations. 

Captain  Candler  wrote  home : 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  will  move  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  report 
now  is  that  Johnny  Reb  retreated  at  the  same  time  we  came  back,  and  that  the 
pontoons  are  to  be  thrown  across  at  Predericksburg  to-morrow  morning.  .  .  . 
it  will  be  found  out  that  the  enemy  was  retiring  at  the  same  time  we  were.  .  .  , 
It  is  my  opinion  that  already  they  have  commenced  their  retrograde  march  on 
Gordonaville,  and  that  the  troops  seen  in  our  front  are  only  a  rear-guard.  We 
shall  undoubtedly  attack  agun  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Lee  wrote : 

Ta  Critcher 

.  .  .  take  position  on  the  right  of  the  infantry,  beginning  at  Moss  Neck  Mill, 
and  picketing  as  before  down  the  Rappahannock.  Keep  a  good  lookout  and 
report  any  movement  of  the  enemy  that  may  be  discovered.* 

1  The  rout  of  the  XI  Corps.  »  W.  R.,  108,  p.  705. 
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United  States  and  Banks*  Fords.  .  .  ,  Upon  an  intimation  from  you  as  to  any 
deficiency  in  your  immediate  necessities  of  medical  supplies  of  your  own,  by 
reason  of  their  use  for  my  wounded  or  other  causes,  I  shall  with  pleasure  replace 
them. 

Lee  to  Hooker 

The  reasons  that  prevented  me  from  complying  with  your  request  with  refer- 
ence to  your  wounded  no  longer  existing,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  you 
can  extend  to  them  such  attention  as  they  may  require.  All  persons  whom  it  may 
be  necessary  to  send  within  my  lines  for  this  purpose  will  remain  until  the 
wounded  are  finally  disposed  of.  The  burial  of  your  dead  has  already  been 
provided  for. 

At  dayliglit  this  morning  Dr.  McGuire,  Jackson's  medical  director, 
was  aroused  and  informed  that  the  general  was  suffering  great  pain. 
An  examination  disclosed  pnemnonia  of  the  right  lung.  This  complica- 
tion was  due  to  Jackson's  persisting,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  McGuire's 
urgent  dissuasion,  in  treating  a  cold  which  he  had  by  the  application  of 
wet  blankets,* 

Toward  evening  he  became  better,  and  hopes  were  again  entertained 
of  his  recovery.  Mrs.  Jackson  arrived  with  her  infant  child,  and  con- 
tributed her  tender  and  faithful  nursing  to  the  skilful  and  no  less  faith- 
ful attendance  that  he  was  receiving  from  the  doctor. 

May  8.  The  hopes  that  Jackson  would  recover  were  of  short  dura- 
tion. On  the  8th  his  wounds  were  found  to  be  doing  well,  and  the  pain 
in  his  side  had  disappeared,  but  he  breathed  with  difficulty,  and  com- 
plained of  a  feeling  of  exhaustion.  On  the  9th  his  breathing  was  less 
difficult,  but  he  grew  steadily  weaker.  About  daylight  on  the  10th  Mrs. 
Jackson  informed  him  that  his  recovery  was  very  doubtful.  He  con- 
tinued to  lose  strength  with  increasing  rapidity.  About  half-past  one 
he  was  told  that  he  had  but  two  hours  to  live.  *'Very  good,  it  is  all 
right,"  he  answered  feebly,  but  firmly.  After  lying  for  some  time  un- 
conscious, he  came  to  himself,  crying  out:  ** Order  A.  P.  Hill  to  prepare 
for  action!  Pass  the  infantry  to  the  front!  Tell  Major  Hawks—'* 
leaving  the  sentence  tmfinished.  Once  more  he  was  silent;  but  soon 
afterward  said  very  quietly  and  clearly,  with  an  expression  as  if  of 
relief:  "Let  us  cross  over  the  river,  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees."   It  was  his  last  utterance.  General  Stonewall  Jackson  was  dead. 


^  Memoirs  of  the  Confederate  War,  by  H.  von  Borcke,  IT,  259;  General  Pendleton, 
in  Memoirs  of  William  Nelson  Pendietottf  D.D.,  by  his  daughter,  p.  269. 
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^l'     nut. 


MOSBY  ERRS  IN  JUDGMENT 


damage  I  might  have  done  to  Hooker  by  appearing  at  United  States 
Ford  during  the  agony  of  the  fight.  There  all  of  his  wagons  were  parked. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  calculate  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  news  on 
his  army  that  the  enemy  was  in  the  rear,  and  their  trains  and  rations 
were  burning  up.** ^ 

Stoneman 

On  the  29th  of  April,  having  followed  the  army  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock, Stoneman  camped,  as  already  stated^  at  Madden  (Map  10). 

April  30.  At  daylight  this  morning  he  prepared  to  resume  his  march 
with  as  few  encimibrances  as  possible.  All  the  pack-mules  and  led  horses 
were  started  toward  Germanna  Ford  to  follow  in  rear  of  the  army.  No 
supplies  were  retained  except  three  days'  subsistence  and  three  days* 
short  forage  (ten  pounds  to  the  ration),  and  forty  carbine  and  twenty 
pistol  cartridges  per  man,  all  of  which  were  to  be  carried  on  the  horses 
of  the  men  and  officers.  Not  a  wheel  of  any  description  accompanied 
the  expedition,  outside  of  the  artillery.^  Stoneman  wanted  to  reach 
Verdiersville  by  the  interval  between  Mountain  Run  and  Clark's  Moun- 
tain, and  selected  Raccoon  Ford  as  his  point  of  crossing.  But  satisfied 
that  he  would  find  this  point  guarded,  he  ordered  Buford  to  cross  at 
Mitchell's  Ford,  about  6  miles  below,  and  open  up  Raccoon  Ford.  At 
9  a.m.  he  received  Averell  *8  note  of  the  29th  informing  him  that  Stuart 
was  ignorant  of  his  (Stoneman's)  whereabouts.' 

Buford  reached  Mitchell's  Ford  about  11  a.m.  and  found  it  impracti- 
cable. His  leading  squadron  under  Lieutenant  Mason  swam  across,  and 
marched  up  the  right  bank.  About  12  m,  the  remainder  of  the  brigade 
crossed  at  Morton's  Ford,  and  detached  a  squadron  to  accompany 
Mason's  as  advance-guard. 

The  two  squadrons  under  Mason  scoured  the  country  to  Somerville 
Ford.  The  remainder  of  the  brigade  marched  to  Raccoon  Ford,  and 
finding  it  practicable,  was  joined  by  the  main  body  under  Stoneman. 
The  rear  of  the  column  got  over  about  10  p.m.,  when  the  whole  command 
went  into  bivouac.  Stoneman  heard  that  Stuart  with  Fitzhugh  Lee's 
brigade  crossed  this  morning  at  Somerville  Ford,  and  that  he  proceeded 
toward  Fredericksburg.*  He  had  allowed  no  fires  to  be  made,  as  his 
camp  was  in  plain  view  of  the  Confederate  signal  station  on  Clark's 
Mountain,  and  issued  orders  for  the  command  to  be  in  the  saddle  at 
2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  meantime  to  stand  to  horse  without 
unsaddling.    A  dense  fog  settled  down  in  the  valley;  it  became  very 


'  Mosht/s  War  Reminiscences,  pp.  130- 
132. 

*  For  further  details  of  the  log^stirs  of 
^'Stoneman'a  Raid"  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  report  of  Stoneman^s  chief  quarter- 
master, IJeutenant-Colonel  C.  G.  Sawtelle, 
U.  S.  Army  (TF.  K.,  39,  pp.  lOfiT  et  seq.). 


» P.  202  ante. 

*  Stuart  eroswd.  as  previously  stated, 
about  midnight  f29th-30th)  at  Raccoon 
Ford  (R.  E.  Lee's  report,  W.  R.,  39,  p. 
797;  Stuart's  report,  t6.,  p.  1046;  Cam- 
paigns of  Stuart's  Cavalry,  bv  H.  B.  Mo- 
rieilan,  p.  227). 
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v%u.  rs»  :sttts£  v:tE<^  im^  aai  froie  so  that  it  bore  a  horse.  All  d 
SMUc  ^r^rti  ih»  SMtt  ^offvcvd  innMiUy.  Many  sank  exhausted  ai 
Wi-^«tft^   hMU£<  jini  vtfi^  rvcat^  £ft$tciied  to  wrist,  slept  for  hours  c 
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v<MM%^  '^'NM^ii(^K^«Hc^£  %  ^^K  nMi;^  s  dhiaon  ahead  toward  I 
^%c*  v>  .Waoa^  «  &»  '"-rsrsui  r^icaL  R^xhnMd  (Map  1,  sheet  A 
:#v  v^>«  *  a»  aio'  \iw«r  Ttfcis  ML  •^tmsal  Gregg's  staff,  wh 
"^^M  «i^«  ^i t  "a^itiittL  "^^  ^-sosi^  wmtpdlamn^Mkm^  the  col^^ 
.«««X*«^*  «*»r^«j^i«t**  *«n«r  as  ins*  ^skznd  him.  At  mki 
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STONEMAN  AT  LOUISA  COURTHOUSE 


water-tank  was  also  destroyed,  and  some  commissary  stores  were  seized 
at  the  depot.  About  10  a.m.  Stoneman  arrived  at  Louisa  Court- House 
with  the  remainder  of  his  corps,  and  pushed  out  a  squadron  of  the 
1  Me.  under  Captain  Tucker  toward  Gordonsville,  to  ascertain  the 
whereabouts  of  the  enemy.  When  W.  H.  F.  Lee  about  11  a.m.  reached 
Gordonsville,  he  heard  it  rumored  that  "a  large  body  of  the  enemy  was 
at  Trevilian's  Station  and  Louisa  Court- House. "  He  at  once  detaclied 
the  9  Va.  Cavalry  in  the  direction  of  those  places.  It  had  hardly  started 
when  its  pickets  were  driven  in  by  the  squadron  of  the  1  Me.  The  latter 
was  then  in  turn  forced  back  by  the  9  Va.  Both  sides  were  subsequently 
reenforced  and  the  contest  resumed,  with  the  net  result  that  each  of  the 
opposing  commanders  gained  the  information  which  he  desired.  W. 
H.  F.  Lee  learned  that  there  was  "no  large  body  of  the  enemy"  at 
Trevilian's  Station,  but  that  Stoneman^  with  his  whole  corps,  was  at 
Louisa  Court-House ;  and  Stoneman  learned  that  W.  H.  F.  Lee  was  at 
Gordonsville  with  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  A  train  which 
started  from  Gordonsville  for  Charlottesville  had  to  turn  back  on  ac- 
count of  the  presence  of  a  force  of  Federal  cavalry  at  Cobham  Station. 
At  4  o'clock  this  afternoon  there  were  three  trains  at  Gordonsville  that 
could  not  leave  by  any  of  the  railroads.' 

Stoneman  put  an  operator  in  the  telegraph  office  at  Louisa  Court- 
Honse,  who  received  messages  from  Richmond  giving  information  of 
the  Buccess  of  Hooker's  operations  up  to  that  time.  For  nearly  an  hour 
Confederate  messages  continued  to  arrive.  When  the  discovery  was 
made  in  Eichmond  that  the  ** Yankees*'  held  the  line,  a  few  forcible 
remarks  came  over  the  wires,  and  communication  ceased.^ 

Stoneman 's  present  duty,  under  his  orders  from  Hooker,  was  to  make 
all  haste  for  Hanover  Junction.  But  no  such  thought,  it  seems,  entered 
his  mind.  He  detached  Captain  Lord  with  265  officers  and  men  of  the 
1  U.  S.  Cavalry  to  destroy  the  track  and  buildings  of  the  Virginia  Cen- 
tral Railroad  as  far  as  Frederickshall,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  and,  if 
possible,  Carr'a  bridge  over  the  North  Anna,  about  6  miles  north  of 
Frederickshall,  on  the  main  road  from  Spottsylvania  to  Goochland  on 
the  James.  From  Louisa  Court-House  the  main  column  proceeded  to 
Yanceyville,  where  the  South  Anna  was  crossed  on  a  bridge.  From  this 
point  Captain  Merritt  was  detached  with  a  squadron  of  the  1  Md.,  about 
50  strong,  including  pioneers,  to  destroy  the  bridges  and  the  fords  as 
far  as  possible  down  the  South  Anna.  Stoneman  went  on  to  Thomp- 
son's Cross-Roads,  where  he  arrived  at  10  p.m.?  his  rear-guard,  con- 
sisting of  the  1  Me.,  came  up  with  him  here  about  midnight.  This 
regiment  of  Gregg's  was  again  to  pass  the  night  without  unsaddling 
and  without  sleep  except  what  it  might  get  in  the  saddle.    At  mid- 

»  Slahel  to  Heintzelman.  W.  R.,  40,  p.  433. 
»  Annah  of  the  6  Pa,  Cavalry,  by  8.  L.  Gracey,  pp.  140,  142. 
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night  Lord's  and  Merritt's  detachments  were  still  out.  W.  H.  F.  Lee, 
being  joined  by  Rhett  with  1400  men  from  Richmond,  settled  down  to 
the  defence  of  Gordonsville.  His  force  now  numbered  about  2400  men 
and  6  guns. 

May  3.  At  Thompson's  Cross-Roads  Stoneman  captured  the  bag- 
gage-wagon of  a  surveying  party  under  a  Captain  Blackford,  in  which  he 
found  a  set  of  section  maps  of  this  part  of  Virginia,  which  were  to  prove 
very  useful  to  him.  The  maps  that  he  had  brought  with  him  had  been 
prepared  by  the  U.  8.  Topographical  Engineer  Corps,  and  were 
upon  surveys  made  years  before  the  war. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  he  caught  sounds  of  the  artillery 
at  Chancellor svi lie,  35  miles  off  as  the  crow  flies,  and  was  more  or  leei 
disquieted  by  iV     Respecting  his  intentions  he  says  in  his  official  report: 


1  been 
bi^^ 


At  this  point  the  James  and  !South  Anna  Rivers  are  less  than  12  miles  apart, 
and  here  I  determined  to  make  the  most  of  my  3500  men  in  carrying  out  my  pre- 
viously conceived  plan  of  operations.  I  called  together  all  my  regimental  com- 
manders, showed  and  explained  to  them  the  maps,  and  gave  them  an  idea  of  what 
I  wished  done.  I  gave  them  to  understand  that  we  had  dropped  in  that  region 
of  country  like  a  shell,  and  that  I  intended  to  burst  it  in  every  direction,  expect- 
ing each  piece  or  fragment  would  do  as  much  harm  and  create  nearly  as  mneh 
terror  as  would  result  from  sending  the  whole  shell,  and  thus  magnify  our  amall 
force  into  overwhelming  numbers,  and  the  results  of  this  plan  satisfied  my  most 
sanguine  expectations.  .  .  . 

According  to  instructions  thus  issued,  parties  went  out  as  follows; 

1.  Colonel  Wyndham,  with  the  1  N.  J.  and  1  Md.»  about  400  men,  to 
strike  the  James  River  at  Columbia  (the  junction  of  the  James  and 
Rivanna  Rivers),  destroy,  if  possible,  the  canal-aqueduct  over  the  Ri- 
vanna,  and  proceed  along  the  canal  in  the  direction  of  Richmond,  doing 
all  the  damage  possible.  If  thought  expedient,  a  detachment  was  to  be 
sent  across  the  James  River  to  make  a  dash  on  the  railroad  bridge  over 
the  Appomattox. 

2.  Colonel  Kilpatbick,  with  the  2  N.  Y.,  about  400  men,  to  push  on 
to  the  railroad  bridges  over  the  Chickahominy,  destroy  them  and  the 
telegraph,  and  operate  in  the  direction  of  Richmond,  about  4  miles  from 
the  Chickahominy  bridges,  doing  as  much  damage  as  possible, 

3.  LreuTENANT-CoLOKEL  Davis,  With  the  12  III.  Cavalry,  about  300 
men,  to  penetrate  to  the  Richmond  and  Potomac  Railroad,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  the  Virginia  Central,  and  destroy  communications. 

4.  Brigadier-Generai^  Gregg,  with  the  1  Me.  and  10  N.  Y.  and  2  pieces 
of  artillery,  to  destroy  the  bridges,  including,  if  possible,  the  two  rail- 
road bridges,  on  the  South  Anna. 

*  My  authority  for  thk  statement  is  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  S.  Austui, 
Stoneman's  commissary  officer.    J.  B.  Jr. 


I 


ST0NEMAN*8  BURSTING  SUKhh  I4B 

The  bulk  of  Boford's  regular  brigade  and  tho  <tth  LnnoorH  ramatnttd 
in  camp  as  a  reserve  and  provost  guard. 

The  raiding  parties  were  all  otY  by  3  a.m.  Tlioy  worn  iiiHtiMuMoil  in 
endeavor  to  strike  the  railroad  and  telegraph  at  :\  p.m.  of  Hiim  tltv,  in 
order  that,  all  striking  at  the  same  time,  tlu»y  ."^houKl  i\iu\  Hxmw  i  i  i  *t 
of  their  objectives  nngnarded. 

The  first  three  commanders,  Wyndham,  Kilpritrlr'k,  nnd  njiviw,  woro 
directed,  if  they  crossed  the  Virginia  OtMitiiil  K'niltiuul,  in  jninh  on  to 
Williamsburg  on  the  Peninsula  as  a  pla<t'  o\'  rtin  r  <iri>gg  wn«  or- 
dered to  return  to  the  reserve.  It  will  t  rv<ui  llmi  nono  o\'  \hmn 
parties  (6,  including  Lord  and  Merritt)  «<.^  JircH-itHl  uikhi  Ihinovor 
Junction,  "somewhere  in  the  vicinity*'  of  which  Ilookor  i»\|)criot|  ih« 
main  blow  to  be  struck.'  Gregg's  column  wan  diri^ctoil  lu  tin*  ruttnitid 
crossing  of  the  South  Anna  about  5  miles  south  of  thn  Jnnc(n>n,  and  thn 
other  three  columns  upon  or  toward  Uichmond.  Stoni'inaii  wiin  np- 
parently  less  intent  upon  checking  a  retreat  of  Iah\*h  urniy  (hnn  \w  wan 
upon  entering  Richmond,  which  Hooker  did  not  exjMM't  him  to  do." 

Ekey  wrote  to  Lee : 

One  regiment  ha«  been  sent  to  [railroad!  bridgn  on  North  Annn,  on«  to  Hun- 
over  jTinction,  and  a  force  to  [rtttlroiul)  hndj^c  *>v<t  SniiHi  Amiii  (I<*»M*r»il  Ti  tti 
grew's  brigade  arrived  to-day  from  Ppteniburif.  nenrinil  Im^  fnmi  (htrtUnmsiWti 
report*  enemy  moving  toward  Columbia  on  *Iam(>i  Flivi»r.  Thry  hnvr  li»fl  tlia 
[Virginia  Central]  railroad.  General  Lcm  i»  niaviog  after  thnnt.  I  iihatl  <hiiail 
Pettigrew'a  force  here  to-day. 

Captain  Lord,  sent  out  by  Stoneman  yentorday,  and  <  ^oloiiol  Wynd- 
ham, sent  out  this  morning,  retarned  to-dmy.  Lor<l  d^Mtroynd  (.'arr'i 
bridge  over  the  North  Anna,  and  diiablod  the  Virginia  ('onlrul  Hiiilroail 
for  a  distance  of  15  miles.  W3nulhAm  ctit  tb«  JiunoH  Uivcr  (janal  at 
Colmnbia,  burned  five  bridgeii,  and  dMtrojrad  a  larft  quantity  of  »up* 
plies.  For  want  of  proper  implemeDt«,  ha  did  Dot  fooeeorl  in  mat<)rially 
injuring  the  atone  aque<]nct  acronii  thu  Itivanna.  Hearing  that  W.  IL 
F.  Lee  was  after  him  with  cavalry  aruJ  artil h^ry,  ho  did  not  idU^wpi  to 
readi  the  Appomattox  or  to  proceed  as  onlerfid  in  tho  dirc^^rtion  of 
Bieliiaond,  but  took  op  the  march  to  return  to  Thompson's  CVohn 
Boada.    W.  H.  F.  Lse  marched  all  niffiii  in  pursuit  of  him. 

Kllpatridk,  making  a  fore^  oiareb  for  Jlungary  Htation«  went  into 
camp  at  dayligbt  about  LO  miles  trtnn  liis  olijafllve,  and  remained  in 
«U  dsr  Md  aiMTOt  liair  of  llb«  8%(bi  At  nldaifbl  1m 
M  Iki  aank,  bol  sot  Car  trpm  Ui  lftt»  «i»p.  Dftfla  da* 
■troTad  one  brfdft  mk  tkB  fh^  Ajhml  Ha  atroek  tlie  liidtamd  and 
I  BdOgmd  §i  JkMmiAt  iiHWng  en  aainikaaa^raio  f ron  Fred- 
flttt  MiteiMd  2M  iMr  ut^i  wotwdad,    Eo  r^e^^v^  (fcair 
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versioo  of  the  fight  at  Chancellorsville,  paroled  them,  and  let  them 
He  destroyed  a  railroad  trestle  bridge,  and  went  on  to  the  Vi 
Central  Railroad  at  Hanover  Station,  arriving  about  8  p.m.  Here  also 
he  destroyed  a  trestle  bridge.  Proceeding  to  Hanover  Court-House 
and  thence  to  within  7  miles  of  Richmond,  he  halted  and  camped  for 
the  night. 

Merritt,  sent  out  yesterday,  left  intact  the  bridge  at  Yanceyville  and 
one  a  few  miles  below  it.  The  latter,  it  seems,  was  afterward  destroyed 
by  some  one  else.  The  second  bridge  below  Yancey\ille  he  destroyed. 
Overtaken  by  Gregg,  he  proceeded  with  him  down  the  river,  destroying 
a  ford  at  Paine  *a  Mill,  then  a  bridge  known  as  the  Factory  Bridge,  and, 
a  few  miles  further  down,  the  Ground  Squirrel  Bridge.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  Gregg  halted  his  column  at  Rocky  Mills,  15  miles  from  Rich- 
mond. Here  his  horses  were  fed  and  groomed,  and  the  more  fortunate 
of  his  men  got  something  to  eat.  On  a  report  that  the  railroad  bridge 
across  the  South  Anna  was  guarded  only  by  a  small  cavalry  picket,  a 
detachment  of  200  men,  under  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith 
of  the  1  Me.,  was  sent  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  with  a  negro  guide, 
to  destroy  it.  Captain  Merritt  joined  this  party  with  his  sqnadron. 
An  erratic  ride  through  the  woods  with  no  roads,  seemingly  in  no  par- 
ticular direction  (the  guide  knowing  little  about  the  country),  and  for 
the  greater  part  at  a  trot,  brought  the  colmnn  to  the  bridge.  There  it 
was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  sent  a  force  of  infantry  and  artil- 
lery for  its  protection.  The  bridge  was  not  destroyed,  but  a  portion  of 
the  railroad  track  was  torn  up  and  some  storehouses  were  burned.  At 
midnight  the  column  was  on  its  return  march  to  Rocky  Mills.  Another 
night  for  the  1  Me.  without  unsaddling.  Two  thirds  or  more  of  the  men 
allowed  themselves  to  go  to  sleep  and  their  horses  to  wander  at  will. 
The  column  was  immensely  strung  out.  The  utmost  efforts  of  the  oflB- 
cers  and  of  the  men  who  were  not  asleep  no  more  than  sufficed  to  keep 
the  rest  of  the  men  in  the  straggling  column  of  files.  Twenty  wide- 
awake determined  Confederate  soldiers  could  have  captured  the  whole 
200.» 

The  people  of  Richmond  were  seized  with  apprehension.  A  **  Rebel 
War  Clerk'*  wrote  in  his  diary: 

There  has  been  some  commotion  in  the  city  this  afternoon  and  evening,  but  no 
painful  alarm,— caused  by  intelligence  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  had  cut  the  road 
at  Trevilian's  Depot,  had  reached  Ashland,  and  destroyed  the  depot.  Subse- 
quent rumors  brought  them  within  8  miles  of  the  city,  and  we  have  no  force  of 
any  consequence  here.  .  .  .  T  think  tliey  will  disappear  down  the  Pamunkey,  and 
of  course  will  cut  the  Central  and  York  roads  and  the  wires.  Thus  communica- 
tion irith  Lee  is  interrupted.  The  Fredericksburg  train  of  course  failed  to  eome  in 
to-day  at  6  p.m.,  and  it  is  rumored  there  were  700  of  our  wounded  in  it. 


»  Ristorjf  of  the  First  ^fame  Cavatrtf,  by  E.  P.  Tobie,  p.  139. 


APPREHENSION  IN  RICHMOND 

The  Philadelphia  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  wrote : 
The  latest  news  from  Chancellorsville  is  that  Stoneman  has  cut  the  railroad. 

That  Stoneman  had  cut  Lee  from  Richmond,  at  least  for  a  time,  must 
have  been  known  this  evening  both  to  Lee  and  to  Hooker.' 

There  were  anxious  moments  now  for  Stoneman,  waiting  for  the  scat- 
tered fragments  of  his  ** bursting  shell*'  to  do  their  work  and  come 
together  again.  Apprehending  an  attack  npon  his  feeble  reserve  at 
Thompson's  Cross-Roads,  he  sent  Lieutenant  Mason  with  a  squadron 
of  the  5  U.  S.  to  guard  the  bridge  at  Yanceyville,  and  prepare  to  de- 
stroy it,  should  that  become  necessary.  With  a  view,  in  this  case,  to 
passing  the  river  by  a  ford,  be  detached  Captain  Drummond  with  200 
picked  men  and  4  officers  of  the  5  U.  S.  to  examine  all  the  fords  of  the 
South  Anna  as  far  down  as  Allen  Creek.  The  captain  was  directed  to 
proceed,  if  possible,  from  the  mouth  of  that  stream  to  (loocliland  Court- 
House  on  the  James  River,  and  clear  the  place  of  any  hostile  force  that 
might  be  found  in  it.  He  found  the  upper  ford  practicable  and  the 
others  impracticable.  An  hour  or  two  after  midnight  he  went  into 
camp  below  Allen  Creek.  Captain  Harrison  with  the  remainder  of  the 
5  U.  S.,  numbering  119  officers  and  men,  was  sent  to  Shannon's  Cross- 
Roads  with  orders  to  scout  the  country  in  the  directions  of  Gordons- 
ville,  Fluvanna,'^  and  Columbia. 

Uneasy  as  Stoneman  may  have  been  as  to  the  result  of  the  pending 
operations,  he  was  not  influenced,  it  seems,  by  a  single  thought  of  what 
he  should  have  been  doing.  Breaking  up  his  command  and  sending  it 
off  on  separate  expeditions  would  have  been  very  well  if  his  sole  duty 
had  been  to  make  raids.  But  his  principal  duty  was  to  check  the 
enemy's  retreat,  and  if  this  failed,  to  fall  upon  his  flanks  and  harass  or 
delay  him»^  The  operation  that  has  gone  into  history  as  Stoneman 's 
Raid  was  to  have  been  a  part  of  a  grand  tactical  and  strategic  manoeu- 
ver.  Without  xVverell,  Stoneman 'a  force  numbered  only  about  4000 
sabers,  but  outnumbered  the  cavalry  opposed  to  it  about  2  to  1.  The 
latter  advantage  was  thrown  away  in  order  to  spread  alarm  through 
the  enemy's  country. 

The  measures  taken  for  the  protection  of  Lee*s  communications  ap- 
pear in  the  following  dispatches: 
Genebai,  R.  E.  Lke.  Richmond,  May  3. 1863. 

General: 

One  regiment  has  been  sent  to  bridge  on  North  Anna,  one  to  Hanover  Junc- 
tion, and  a  force  to  bridge  over  South  Anna.  General  Pettigrew's  brigade  arrived 
to-day  from  Petersburg j^^^^^  g^^^ 

M^or-Oenerml. 

•  For  Batterfield's  erroneona  or  miHleading  teBtimony  on  tiiis  point,  Bee  Bep.  of  Com.,  IV,  77. 

•  About  13  miles  northwest  of  Columbia.    Not  shown  on  map. 

•  WilliamB  to  Stoneman,  April  12,  pp.  142-144,  ante. 
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War  Department,  C.  S.  A.,  Richmond,  May  3,  1863,  12  midnight 
Oeneral  Hampton,  Lynchburg,  Va. : 

I  do  not  think  Farmville  or  Lynchburg  threatened.  The  enemy  have,  I  learn, 
turned  down  the  river  on  the  north  side,  either  for  a  daring  dash  on  this  city,  or, 
more  probably,  to  escape  by  the  Peninsula  to  Yorktown  or  around  Port  RoraL 
Move  with  your  forces,  as  you  concentrate,  toward  Qordonsville. 

J,  A.  Seddon, 

Seoretaiy  of  War. 

May  4.  Apprehending  the  approach  of  hostile  cavalry,  Stoneman 
moved  back  to  Shannon's  Cross-Roads,  about  6  miles  in  his  rear.  There 
he  had  an  encounter  with  the  brigade  of  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  set  free  by  the 
recall  of  AverelFs  command.  The  raiding  column  under  Davis  (ir^c) 
started  at  8  o'clock  this  morning  from  its  camp,  about  7  miles  from 
Richmond,  for  Williamsburg.  At  Tunstall  Station  it  was  met  by  a  train 
of  cars  filled  with  infantry  and  a  battery  of  3  gims  run  out  from  White 
House,  The  Confederates  took  position  in  a  line  of  intrenchments  and 
repelled  the  Federal  assault.  Davis  withdrew,  and  determined  to  cross 
the  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony  Rivers  and  make  for  Gloucester  Point.* 

Kilpa trick  with  his  regiment  {^^)  reached  Hungary,  on  the  Rich- 
mond and  Potomac  Railroad,  at  daylight,  and  destroyed  the  depot,  tele- 
graph wires,  and  railroad,  for  several  miles,  charged  a  battery,  and 
drove  it  to  within  2  or  3  miles  of  Richmond.  He  was  now  with  his  sin- 
gle regiment  within  the  line  of  fortifications  of  the  enemy's  capital.  A 
Confederate  officer  rode  up  to  him  with  the  question,  **Wbat  regi- 
ment!'*  and  was  answered,  "The  Second  New  York,  and  you,  sir,  are 
my  prisoner."  This  officer  proved  to  be  an  aide  to  General  John  H. 
Winder.  '  *  You  're  a  mighty  daring  sort  of  fellows, ' '  he  remarked,  *  *but 
you  will  certainly  be  captured  before  sundown.*'  "That  may  be,"  said 
Kilpatrick,  "but  we  intend  to  do  a  deal  of  mischief  first." 

Kilpatrick  appropriated  the  specially  fine  horse  which  the  prisoner 
was  riding,  secured  the  11  men  by  whom  he  was  escorted,  and  made  off 
with  his  booty  and  captives.  He  forded  the  Chickahominy  above 
Meadow  Bridge,  burned  that  bridge,  by  which  the  Virginia  Central 
Railroad  crossed  the  Chickahominy,  and  ran  a  train  of  cars  into  the 
river.  Having  now  crossed  the  railroad,  he  was  debarred  by  Stone- 
man's  orders  as  well  as  by  circumstances  from  returning  to  the  cav- 
alry corps.  Instead,  however,  of  proceeding  toward  Williamsburg,  he 
derided,  as  Davis  had  done,  to  cross  the  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony 
Rivers,  and  make  for  Gloucester  Point.  Picking  up  an  intelligent  negro 
who  knew  the  roads,  he  made  him  act  as  guide,  and  in  less  than  two 
hours  reached  Hanovertown.  There  he  performed  the  tedious  oper- 
ation of  crossing  the  Pamunkey  on  a  ferry-boat  that  would  not  carry 

»  W.  2?.,  39,  p.  1087. 
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more  than  20  horses  with  their  riders.  The  last  load  being  safely 
landed,  he  destroyed  the  ferry  just  in  time  to  check  a  force  of  pursuing 
cavalry,  burned  a  train  of  30  wagons  loaded  with  bacon,  took  13  pris- 
oners, and  cami)ed  for  the  night  about  5  miles  beyond  the  Pamunkey. 
The  two  railroads  connecting  Hanover  Junction  with  Richmond  were 
now  both  cut,  each  in  two  places. 

Captain  Harrison,  with  his  119  officers  and  men  of  the  5  U.  S.,  ar- 
rived at  Shannon's  Cross-Roads  about  half-past  2  o'clock  a.m.  and 
established  pickets.  He  had  hardly  done  so  when  he  was  attacked  by 
a  regiment  of  Virginia  Cavalry,  about  800  strong,  under  W.  H.  F.  Lee, 
and  driven  back  upon  Lieutenant  Mason  at  Yance>T?^ille,  where  he  made 
arrangements  to  hold  the  bridge-  Word  was  sent  to  Stoneman  of  the 
proximity  of  the  enemy,  and  Buford's  command  and  the  lancers  (6  Pa.) 
came  up  at  a  trot,  accompanied  by  Stoneman,  but  not  in  time  to  strike 
the  enemy.  Captain  Harrison,  in  this  affair,  lost  2  officers  and  30  men 
captured,  and  4  men  wounded,  one  having  seven  saber-cuts.  W.  H.  F. 
Lee  returned  to  Gordon sville.  Captain  Drummond  with  his  200  men, 
also  of  the  5  U.  S.,  took  up  the  march  about  daylight  for  Goochland 
Court-House.  Halting  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place,  he  had  it  examined, 
and  found  it  unoccupied  and  almost  deserted.  He  then  returned  to 
Thompson  *s  Cross-Roads,  but  not  to  his  regiment,  which  was  now  with 
the  reserve  at  Yanceyville.* 

About  2  a.m.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith  with  his  200  men,  returning 
from  his  attempt  to  destroy  a  bridge,  arrived  at  Rockville,  and  found 
that  the  remainder  of  Gregg's  command  had  gone.  Without  stopping 
to  rest,  he  pushed  on  in  search  of  it.  Men  who  had  thus  far  kept  awake 
gave  up  in  despair.  Arguments,  orders,  curses,  and  even  blows,  could 
not  keep  them  awake.  About  3 :30  a.m.  the  detachment  found  the  com- 
mand about  3  miles  from  Rockville,  standing  "to  horse,'*  and  expecting 
every  moment  to  receive  orders  to  move.  Oblivious  to  this  circum- 
stance, the  exhausted  troopers  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground  to 
rest,  and  got  about  an  hour's  sleep.*  Half  a  dozen  of  them  did  not  get 
this  much,  for  as  soon  as  they  arrived  they  were  sent  off  by  General 
Gregg  to  carry  dispatches  to  General  Stoneman  at  Thompson's  Cross- 
Roads.  They  reached  Stoneman,  and  delivered  the  dispatches,  just  as 
he  was  starting  out  from  the  Cross-Roads  for  Yanceyville.  W.  H.  F. 
Lee  wrote  to  Elzev,  magnifying  Stoneman 's  11  regiments  of  cavalry 
to  28.^ 

This  was  the  sixth  day  since  the  cavalry  corps  crossed  the  Rappa- 
hannock, the  last,  according  to  Stoneman 's  understanding,  that  he  had 
to  wait  to  hear  from  Hooker.    He  had  not  received  any  communication 

*  Tills  detachment  did  not  rejoin  the  regiiiient  until  noon  cif  the  8th. 
»  History  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry,  by  E.  P.  Tobie,  p.  140, 

•  W.  R.,  39,  p.  1097. 
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ies  of  clothing  and  commissary  stores.  Crossing  the  Mattapony,  he 
destroyed  the  ferry  just  in  time  again  to  check  the  enemy's  cavalry. 
Late  in  the  evening  he  destroyed  a  third  wagon-train  and  a  depot  a  few 
miles  above  and  west  of  Tappahannock  on  the  Rappahannock.  Through 
the  night  he  continued  his  march  southward,  aiming  at  King  and  Queen 
Court-House,  and  pursued  by  cavalry  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  Stuart's. 

At  Aylett's  Lieutenant  Estes  of  the  1  Me.,  serving  on  Kilpatrick*8 
staff,  was  detached  with  10  men  to  dash  across  country  northward, 
and  communicate,  if  possible,  with  Hooker.  He  struck  the  Rappa- 
hannock at  Tappahannock,  and  found  the  river  too  much  swollen  to 
cross,  hut  surprised,  captured,  smd  paroled  a  lieutenant  and  15  men. 
The  county  militia,  about  400  strong,  assembled  under  a  General  Mule, 
and  took  the  field  against  him.  Summoned  to  surrender,  he  refused, 
mounted,  and  spurred  rapidly  with  his  escort  down  the  river.  En  route 
he  caught  a  Confederate  major,  2  captains,  and  3  privates,  going  to 
join  their  regiments,  and  paroled  them.  General  Mule  with  about  300 
of  his  men  followed  closely,  and  soon  had  the  little  party  in  a  cul-de-sac 
between  the  swollen  river  and  the  Dragon  Swamp.  They  again  refused 
to  surrender,  abandoned  their  horses,  destroyed  their  arms,  and  took 
to  the  swamp.  Here  the  militia  gave  up  the  pursuit,  but  the  planters 
turned  out,  and  went  after  them  with  bloodhounds.  At  midnight  they 
were  probably  in  full  cry  on  a  hot  trail. 

The  perplexity  of  President  Davis  and  others  at  having  to  reconcile 
Lee's  report  of  a  "great  victory"  with  rumors  created  by  Stoneman's 
cavalry  occasioned  to-day  the  following  communications: 

Seddon  to  Lee 

,  .  .  The  enemy's  cavalry  in  detachments,  varying  in  numbers  from  500  to 
2000,  reported  by  General  W,  H,  P.  Lee  to  be  twenty -seven  regiments  [say  8100 
menl,  have  been  making  raids  from  Louisa  Court- House  to  Columbia;  in  Gooch- 
land [County],  to  Ashland,  Hungary  Station,  Hanover  Court-House;  [and]  the 
line  of  the  [Virginia]  Central  Railroad  to  the  Chickahominy.  They  have  been 
hovering  around  the  city  with  two  or  three  regiments,  apparently  menacing 
attack,  probably  covering  escape  of  all  down  the  Peninsula.  We  have  a  force  to 
protect  the  bridges  over  the  Annaa  and  to  defend  the  city,  but  want  cavalry  to 
punish  the  marauders.  Hood 's  division  is  expected  here  this  evening.  The  rail- 
road communication  shall  be  opened  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

To  W.  E,  F.  Lee,  GordonsviUe 

The  general  detachments  of  the  Yankee  cavalry  that  have  been  prowling  in 
Goochland  and  around  this  city,  with  the  exception  of  about  500  who  escaped 
down  the  Peninsula,  are  from  concurring  reports  believed  to  have  returned 
toward  Louisa  Court-House  or  somewhere  thereabouts,  perhaps  toward  the 
Rapidan. 
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Longstreet  to  Elzey 

...  I  shall  remain  bere  [at  Petersburg]  for  the  present,  to  try  and  pr 
this  place  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Some  of  my  troops  marched  34 
miles  the  night  before  last,  and  all  marched  all  night  and  nearly  all  day  and  night 
last  night,  so  they  must  be  somewhat  scattered.  I  will  hurry  them  up  as  much  n 
possible.    Hood  is  not  yet  at  Ivor.^ 

Send  out  citizens  in  all  directions,  to  try  and  have  all  roads  blocked  by  which 
the  enemy  may  effect  Ms  retreat.  Felling  trees  thickly,  particularly  in  the 
streams,  may  prevent  the  escape  of  the  enemy. 

To  Seddon 
I  leave  at  7  o  'dock  this  evening  for  Richmond,' 


W.  H.  F.  Lee  at  Qordonsville  heard  by  telegram  from  Richmond 
"that  the  enemy  was  everywhere. ' ^ ^ 

Maif  6\  Stoneman  halted  for  breakfast  and  rest  from  4  to  7  a,m^ 
then  resumed  the  march  with  great  caution.  He  received  no  intelU- 
gence  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Every  few  miles  he  ordered  a 
halt,  and  had  the  country  in  front  and  on  the  flanks  thoroughly  pa- 
trolled. He  reached  Orange  Springs  between  9  and  10  a.m.  and  there 
found  Buford  awaiting  him.  Buford  came  near  being  cut  off.  When 
the  head  of  his  column  reached  the  North  Ajana,  which  was  about  day- 
light, the  water  was  rising  rapidly,  and  before  the  rear  had  crossed  the 
river,  it  was  swinmiing.  The  rear-guard  found  it  impassable,  and 
crossed  on  rafts.  Rodenbough  and  Drummond  were  given  up  as  lost, 
but  rejoined  the  command  safely,  the  former  about  10  a.m.,  the  latter 
about  12  m. 

Stoneman  now  first  heard  through  negroes  that  the  army,  having 
been  repulsed,  had  withdrawn  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock, 
but  he  did  not  know  how  much  of  such  reports  to  believe.  Starting  at 
noon,  he  made  another  all-night  march.  It  rained  harder,  the  darkness 
was  blacker,  and  the  roads  were  muddier,  than  the  night  before.  There 
was  the  same  mournful  refrain  of  a  whippoorwill,  and  an  occasional 
shot  as  if  from  the  same  guerilla.  At  the  halts  the  men  and  horses 
were  generally  sound  asleep.  Intense  quiet  would  prevail  until  some 
luckless  fellow  would  lose  his  balance  and  fall  to  the  ground,  when  the 
rattling  of  his  saber  and  accoutrement?  would  wake  those  about  him 
and  subject  him  to  a  shower  of  unfeeling  epithets,  or  some  innocent 
snorer  would  evoke  an  outcry  of  * '  Put  a  nose-bag  on  him, "  *  *  Buck  and 
gag  him,"  etc.  The  advance  got  out  of  the  woods  and  swamps  at  Ver- 
diersville  on  the  Orange  Plank  Road,  and  shivered  there  an  hour  or 
two,  waiting  for  the  rear  of  the  column  to  close  up.    WTien  the  march 


*  Pickett  was  in  rear  of  Hood. 

» lb.,  39.  p.  1098. 
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rwas  resumed,  it  was  comparatively  easy,  pleasant,  and  rapid.  The  men 
had  no  longer  to  give  constant  attention  to  their  horses.  Many  of  them 
took  advantage  of  their  freedom  from  care  to  go  to  sleep.  A  number 
were  led  off  the  road  by  Confederate  scouts,  and  taken  prisoners.  An 
attempt  was  made  thus  to  mislead  and  capture  the  train,  but  was  frus- 
trated by  the  quartermaster  in  charge  of  it.  The  column  passed  within 
sight  of  the  enemy's  camp-fires  and  within  sound  of  his  drums,  but  was 
not  attacked.* 

Kilpatrick  at  sundown  came  upon  a  body  of  cavalry  in  the  vicinity  of 
King  and  Queen  Court-House,  and  advanced  to  attack  it,  when  he  dis- 
covered that  it  was  the  stray  portion  of  the  12  TIL  under  Bronson.  The 
two  commands  probably  bivouacked  there  together.* 

Lieutenant  Estes  and  his  10  men  in  the  Dragon  Swamp  were  run 
down  and  captured.  Refusing  to  be  paroled,  they  were  put  under  guard 
and  marched  off  for  Richmond. 

The  first  report  received  in  the  Federal  lines  from  any  part  of  Stone- 
man's  force  was  the  following  dispatch : 

Yorktown,  May  6. 
Major -General  Dix: 

Colonel  Davis,  of  the  Twelfth  Illinois  Cavalry,  with  the  advance  of  his  regi- 
ment, has  arrived  at  Gloucester  Point,  having  accomplished  fully  the  orders  of 
General  Stoneman.  I  have  sent  a  cavalry  scout  up  the  Richmond  road  to  get 
information  of  any  of  our  cavalry  which  may  be  coming  down.  General  Stone- 
man  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  the  enemy  have  all  along  had  troops  on 

this  Peninsula.  ...  tt,  t^  tt 

E.  D.  Ketes, 

Major-General.' 

The  perplexity  of  the  enemy  occasioned  the  following  communica- 
tions : 

Lee  to  Seddon 

...  .  .  Unless  some  of  the  cavalr>^  in  North  Carolina  and  the  south  is  sent  here, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  arrest  these  raids,  and  they  will  roam  through  this  entire 
section  of  country  with  little  or  no  molestation. 

Longstreet  to  Seddon 

.  .  .  General  Hampton  ordered  to  unite  his  force  with  that  of  Captiiin  Minor 
and  with  the  main  force  to  hover  on  the  enemy's  [Stoneman 'si  rear  with  the 
small,  select  parties,  to  block  all  roads  that  the  enemy  can  take  in  retiring,  and 
use  every  means  of  detaining  the  enemy  until  we  may  be  able  to  set  out  a  force 
that  may  destroy  the  enemy's  column.  General  W,  H.  F.  Lee  and  General  Petti- 
grew  are  ordered  to  keep  out  their  scouts,  and  endeavor  to  intercept  the  passage 
back  of  the  enemy 's  cavalry,  and  to  have  all  of  his  roads  blocked  by  felling  trees 
in  his  way. 

»  History  of  the  First  Maine  Cavalry,  by  E.  P.  Tobie,  p.  142. 
»  W.  R.,  39,  p.  1084.  ■  /&.,  20,  p.  701. 
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Seddon  to  Lee 

,  .  .  General  Longstreet  reached  here  last  night.    His  forces  in  part  were 
in  Petersburg,  resting  from  long  march.    A  train  with  escort  and  provisions 
aent  [to  yon]  yesterday.    All  possible  effort  shall  be  made  to  keep  open  the  rail- 
road and  supply  you. 

It  would  appear  from  the  last  two  sentences  that  railroad  commmii- 
cation  between  Fredericksburg  and  Kichmoud  was  reestablished  yes- 
terday, the  5th,  having  been  interrupted  during  part  of  the  3d,  the  4th, 
and  part  of  the  5th,  say  two  days.  That  this  line  was  open  at  any  rate 
on  the  6th  is  shown  by  the  following  message  telegraphed  to-day  by 
Colonel  Bradley  T.  Johnson  at  Hanover  Junction  to  General  Elzey  at 
Richmond : 

Train  has  taken  my  forage  to  Fredericksburg.  Please  send  me  forage  for  70 
honee  on  next  train. 

Ma^  7.  As  Stoneman*8  cavalry  left  the  Orange  Plank  Road,  heading 
for  Raccoon  Ford,  the  2  U.  S.  Cavalry  was  detached  to  Germanna  Ford, 
to  guard  that  crossing  against  any  enemy  that  might  threaten  the  col- 
umn. There  the  first  reliable  information  was  obtained  to  the  effect 
that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  recrossed  the  Rappahannock.  Stone- 
man's  advance  crossed  the  Rapidan  at  Raccoon  Ford  about  2  a.m.,  and 
the  rear  about  daylight. 

Lieutenant  E.  V.  Sumner,  Jr.,  aide-de-camp  of  General  Stoneman  with 
10  of  the  beat  men  and  horses  of  the  regular  brigade,  was  detached  to 
find  the  commanding  general  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  deliver 
to  him  a  written  report  from  General  Stoneman.  Skirting  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rapidan,  and  keeping  off  the  road  as  much  as  possible,  he  reached 
Germanna  Ford  without  seeing  any  one.  He  entered  the  ford  with  his 
party,  intending  to  cross,  and  hoping  to  find  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
on  the  right  side  and  victorious,  when,  sitting  on  his  horse  in  the  stream 
and  scanning  the  landscape  about  him  with  the  hawk-like  glance  that  a 
soldier  acquires  in  reconnoitering,  he  caught  sight  of  a  small  white 
object  that  looked  like  a  handkerchief,  waving  at  him  from  a  window  in 
a  house  that  he  had  passed.  Taking  a  couple  of  men  and  riding  back, 
he  found,  where  he  had  been  looking,  a  lady,  who,  though  a  Virginian, 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  North.  She  warned  him  not  to  go  any  fur- 
ther in  the  direction  that  he  had  taken,  stating  that  the  Confederates 
had  an  outpost  just  beyond  the  ford.  He  promptly  withdrew  from  the 
ford,  and,  on  a  little  reflection,  decided  to  heed  this  warning  and  take 
a  longer  but  safer  route.  He  accordingly  took  up  the  march  with  his 
escort  in  the  direction  of  Kelley's  Ford.  Coming  suddenly  upon  an 
outpost  of  the  enemy,  he  rushed  past  it,  firing  into  it.  In  a  few  moments 
a  moimted  party  was  in  hot  pursuit,  and  it  was  a  race  between  him  and 
the  enemy  for  the  ford,  perhaps  8  miles  off.    He  succeeded,  by  turning 
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on  the  foremost  of  his  pursuers,  in  dismounting  several  of  them,  and 
just  before  dark  reached  his  goal  with  all  his  men.  But  on  this  day  it 
was  not  a  ford.  The  Rappahannock  was  swimming,  full  to  the  banks, 
and  about  200  yards  wide.  Giving  his  men  the  choice  between  following 
him  and  being  captured,  he  plunged  into  the  stream  and  started  across 
alone.  His  men,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  who  hid  in  the  bushes 
and  afterward  joined  Stoneman,  were  soon  in  the  enemy's  hands.  His 
pursuers,  on  reaching  the  water's  edge,  conmienced  firing  at  him.  Being 
deep  in  the  water  by  the  side  of  his  swimming  horse,  he  made  a  difficult 
target,  and  the  Confederate  fire  was  distracted  by  that  of  a  strong  Fed- 
eral picket  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Neither  horse  nor  rider 
was  hit.  Wet  and  chilled  as  he  was,  and  urged  to  rest  and  recuperate, 
he  started  at  once  on  the  last  stretch  of  his  journey,  a  distance  of  about 
22  miles.  Reaching  the  headquarters  camp,  he  guided  his  horse  into 
the  maze  of  tents  and  headed  him  toward  that  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral. The  animal  kept  the  direction,  and  did  not  stop  until  his  nose 
rubbed  against  the  front  pole  of  the  general's  fly.  The  rider  was  un- 
conscious. It  was  11  0  'clock  at  night.  The  apparition  of  this  equestrian 
statue  caused  sufficient  excitement  to  bring  out  the  adjutant-general, 
who,  inspecting  it,  exclaimed:  "Why,  this  is  Lieutenant  Sumner  of 
Stoneman 's  staff."  There  was  no  reply.  He  was  gently  lifted  from 
his  horse,  carried  into  an  adjoining  tent,  stripped  and  rubbed,  under  the 
direction  of  a  surgeon,  rolled  in  warm  blankets,  and  left  to  rest,  which 
he  did  by  sleeping  until  noon  of  the  following  day.  In  the  meantime 
papers  found  in  his  boot  were  delivered  to  General  Hooker.^ 

Stoneman 's  main  column  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rapidan  took  a 
good  rest.  The  horses  were  unsaddled  and  fed  what  little  forage  there 
was.  The  men  were  permitted  to  build  fires  and  cook  what  meager  ra- 
tions they  had.  About  10  a.m.  the  march  was  resumed,  and  the  whole 
conmiand  went  on  to  Kelley's  Ford,  where  it  arrived  about  9  p.m.  The 
night  being  too  dark  to  attempt  a  passage,  the  troops  rested  until  morn- 
ing near  the  ford.  Here  it  was  learned  that  the  army  was  back  in  its 
old  camps  about  Falmouth. 

About  as  Stoneman  started  out  from  Raccoon  Ford,  Kilpatrick  with 
his  regiment,  after  a  50-mile  march,  arrived  at  Gloucester  Point.  Since 
leaving  Stoneman  he  and  Davis  had  marched  about  200  miles  in  less 
than  ^Ye  days. 

The  following  dispatch  went  to  Washington: 

Torktown,  Va.,  May  7, 1863. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War: 

Colonel  Kilpatrick,  with  tlie  Harris  Light  Cavalry  and  Twelfth  Illinois  Cav- 
alry, have  just  arrived  at  Gloucester  Point,  having  accomplished  the  object  of 
their  mission  fully  and  most  gallantly.  ...  _ 

Brigftdier<Oener»l  .* 
»  Manuscript  of  G«neral  Stunner.  *  W.  R.,  26,  p.  706. 
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This  morning  General  Dix  and  General  Keyes  moved  up  the  Pamunkey 
River  with  about  5000  infantry,  2  batteries  of  artillery,  and  a  battalion 
of  100  cavalry,  to  West  Point,  and  established  a  post  there.  The  cav- 
alry under  Major  Hall  was  pushed  on  at  once  to  White  House,  where  it 
destroyed  the  railroad  bridge  across  the  Pamunkey.  On  its  way  back 
it  met  the  Confederate  column  escorting  Lieutenant  Estes  and  his  men 
to  prison.  A  short,  sharp  action,  and  the  escort  and  the  prisoners 
changed  places.  Lieutenant  Estes  and  his  men  escorted  their  late  escort 
to  Gloucester  Point. 

Lee  sent  off  the  following  communications : 

To  Seddon 

...  It  is  probably  Stoneman,  on  his  way  to  Rappahannock.  General  Stuart 
with  Fitz  Lee's  brigade  will  endeavor  to  strike  them. 

To  President  Davis 
I  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  state  to  your  Excellency  that  unless  we  can 
increase  the  cavalry  attached  to  this  army  we  shall  constantly  be  subject  to 
agrgressive  expeditions  of  the  enemy  similar  to  those  experienced  in  the  last  ten 
days.  ...  If  I  could  get  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  I  should  feel  as  if  we  ought  to 
resist  the  three  of  the  enemy.  .  .  . 

Matf  8,  As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see,  Stoneman  *s  cavalry 
proceeded  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  at  Kelley's  Ford.  The  only  craft 
available  was  a  fiat-bottomed  boat,  or  scow.  This  was  used  to  transport 
the  ammunition-chests  of  the  artillery.  The  pieces  and  caissons  were 
drawn  over  the  bottom  of  the  river,  the  horses  swimming.  One  piece  after 
another  was  pulled  out  by  its  eight  horses  as  they  gained  their  footing 
on  the  north  bank— its  muzzle  running  like  a  water-main.  The  troopers 
and  cannoneers  swam  their  horses  sitting  in  the  saddle.*  The  emaci- 
ated animals  could  hardly  stem  the  swift  current.  There  was  but  one 
exit  for  them  on  the  north  side  wide  enough  for  two  to  land  and  ascend 
the  bank  together.  Every  one  felt  that  the  enemy  was  not  far  off  and 
might  come  up  yelling  and  shooting  at  any  moment.  This  feeling  grew 
stronger  as  the  remnant  still  to  cross  grew  less.  Stoneman  remained 
nevertheless  on  the  south  bank  until  almost  the  entire  conMnand  had  left 
it,  when  he  took  to  the  boat,  and  went  over  among  the  last.  The  only 
losses  were  one  man  and  five  or  six  horses.  The  crossing  was  completed 
about  dark,  when  the  march  was  continued  to  Bealeton  Station. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Austin,  Stoneman 's  commissary,  who  crossed  the 
Rappahannock  with  the  head  of  the  column,  rode  on  to  Falmouth.  The 
informal  report  which  he  rendered  of  Stoneman  *s  operation  was  re- 
ceived rather  coldly.  Hooker  was  apparently  not  pleased-  Butterfield 
intimated  that  Stoneman  had  not  done  what  he  set  out  to  do.  He  re- 
marked: **Prom  your  account,  I  don't  see  but  that  you  are  ready  to 

*  There  were  not  more  than  twenty  yards  to  swim  (W.  R.,  39,  p.  1063), 
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start  out  on  aoother  expedition  right  away.'*  Austin,  somewhat  nettled, 
retorted;  *' Perhaps,  sir,  your  long  experience  with  infantry  has  unfitted 
you  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  work  of  cavalry,'*  or  words  to  that 
effect. 

Longstreet  wrote  to  Seddon  : 

All  our  reports  represent  the  enemy's  main  cavalry  force  returning  to  the 
Rappahannock  by  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  route  as  that  they  ranie  [hy].  T 
fear  that  no  effort  has  been  made  by  our  forces  or  citizens  to  obstruct  his  routes. 

The  Cavalry  Corps  remained  over  the  9th  at  Bealeton,  receiving  sup- 
plies from  Alexandria.  On  the  10th,  leaving  a  squadron  to  picket  the 
railroad  from  Rappahannock  Station  to  Cedar  Run,  it  marched  to  Deep 
Run;  and  on  the  11th,  leaving  the  Reserve  Brigade,  Buford's  Regulars, 
to  guard  the  Rappahannock  from  the  railroad  to  Falmouth,  it  returned 
to  its  old  camp  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac' 

The  projected  movement  of  Stuart  with  Fitzhugh  Lee's  brigade 
against  Stoneman  was  not  made.  It  seems  that  the  Confederates  had 
no  suspicion  of  the  faithful  and  efficient  guidance  that  was  furnished 
the  Federal  cavalry  by  negroes,  and  no  exact  information  as  to  its  move- 
ments. Stoneman 's  passage  of  the  river  was  not  known  to  them  for 
several  days  after  it  was  effected.  As  late  as  the  11th  Lee  wrote  to 
Stuart:  "Hood  is  at  Frederickshall.  ...  I  hope  between  you  two  you 
may  scatter  Stoneman. ' ' 

Kilpatrick  remained  at  Gloucester  Point,  resting  and  recuperating, 
until  the  30tb  of  May.  He  then  marched  with  his  own  regiment  and  the 
8  111.  through  Gloucester  Court-House  and  the  Dragon  Swamp  to  Sa- 
luda and  thence  to  Urhana  on  the  Rappahannock,  taking  some  pris- 
oners and  destroying  a  considerable  amount  of  property.  He  crossed 
at  TJrbana  with  his  command  on  transports  sent  to  meet  him,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Fahnouth,  where  he  reported  to  Hooker  on  the  3d  of  June. 

COMMENTS 

Stoneman  must  be  held  responsible  for  AverelPs  not  rejoining  him 
from  the  vicinity  of  Rapidan  Station.  His  order  of  April  .30  admits  of 
the  interpretation  by  which  Averel!  accounts  for  his  continued  sepa- 
ration from  him;  and  Averell  could  not  refuse  or  fail  to  obey  an  order 
from  Stoneman,  though  it  contravened  a  prior  order  of  Hooker's.  He 
was  bound  to  obey  the  last  order  that  he  received ;  and  he  carried  out 
Stoneman 's  orders  as  he  understood  them.  But  it  must  be  said  that  a 
general  of  cavalry,  taking  Stoneman 's  orders  in  connection  with  Hook- 
er's of  April  12,  should  not  have  misunderstood  them  as  Averell  did. 
Averell  contented  himself  between  April  29  and  May  2  with  advancing 

»  W.  R.,  39,  p.  1063. 
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B^ttdan  Station,  a  distance  of  28  miles,  without 
injury  upon  his  opponent,  whom  he  outnmn- 
to  one.    On  this  matter  Hooker  expressed  him- 
U.  8.  Army,  as  follows: 

«r  jostification  of  his  course  that  he  received  instructioDs 

conflict  with  my  own,  and  it  waa  his  duty  to  know  that 

excuse  for  his  culpable  indifference  and  inactivity. 

ictions  it  was  his  duty  to  do  something.    If  the  enemv 

b*  dioald  have  gone  to  the  enemy.  ...  It  is  unneceasarr 

army  will  never  be  able  to  accomplish  its  mission  under 

^i»  caH  aoKy  disregard  their  instructions,  but  at  the  same  time  dis- 

.a4<itw>tion  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.    I  could  excuse 

1  !|^  disobedience  if  I  could  anywhere  discover  in  his  operations 

a!  eagage  the  enemy.    I  have  no  disposition  to  prefer  charges 

.j^  «  dJrtlflhiTig  him  from  this  army  my  object  has  been  to  prevent 

solnmn  from  being  paralyzed  in  its  future  operations  by 


nor  Averell  seems  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the 

^^^Ifid.    Hooker  is  but  just  when  he  remarks  before  the 

a  Ih0  Conduct  of  the  War:  **It  is  charitable  to  suppose 

$IO««man  and  Averell  did  not  read  their  orders,  and 

%l^  fltwrry  on  operations  in  conformity  with  their  own  views 

v^  b#UB^  scattered  to  raid,  Stoneman's  troopers  should  have 

4^  ^  %  ^ody  to  beat  the  road  to  Fredericksburg  for  the  retreat- 

^njlH^lt  trmy.    Possibly  Stoneman's  tactics  are  attributable 

.  MiMiJi  oondition.    Throughout  this  campaign  he  was  a  sufferer 

U,  the  cavalryman's  complaint.    He  could  not  sit  in  a 

M\\,  and  so  was  physically  unfit  to  be  in  active  service. 

M(*  that  this  circumstance  determined  his  adoption  of 

,,    n  vl  «>\oinpt  him  for  a  day  or  two  from  riding. 

.  Joiu'  l\v  the  Federal  cavalry  to  the  railroads  was  easily 

.ill.   ^^  as  not  interrupted  for  more  than  two  days.    Stores 

In  able  quantity,  but  their  loss  did  not  seriously 

-.lie  commissariat.     The  question  may  be  asked: 

^ftv«'  Utjeu  the  strategic  effect,  had  Lee's  army  been  de- 

tt^\k#  dmnngo  done  by  Stoneman  to  the  Confederate  conmiuni- 

'     \t  Ihv  pursuit  had  been  prompt  and  vigorous,  and  Stoneman 

!  rcfirimeuts  to  operate  against  the  front  and  flanks 

.iiuy»-  neither  of  which  suppositions  seems,  in  the 

aUouotlicr  plausible,— it  would  have  been  a  serious  em- 

\\\\\  not  u.  rt  ssarily  a  fatal  check,  to  the  enemy.   Stoneman 
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claims  in  his  report  that  **aU  the  road  bridges  across  the  South  Anna 
and  several  across  the  North  Anna  were  completely  destroyed,  placing 
a  ditch  ford  able  only  in  a  very  few  places  between  the  enemy  and  Rich- 
mond." Admitting  that  this  was  the  case,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
these  *^very  few  places"  would  have  been  found  and  utilized,  and  that 
Lee  would  have  got  away  from  Hooker  as  he  got  away  from  McClellan 
after  Antietam,  and  was  to  get  away  from  Meade  after  Gettysburg. 

Nearly  all  the  transportation  of  Lee's  army  was  collected  at  Guiney's 
Station,  18  miles  from  Chancellorsville,  with  little  or  no  guard,  and 
might  have  been  destroyed  by  one  third  of  Stoneman's  force.  The 
destruction  of  the  few  days'  supplies  that  Lee  had  on  hand,  together 
with  that  of  his  transportation,  would  have  proved  a  heavy,  if  not  a 
decisive,  blow  to  him.  The  absence  of  the  Federal  cavalry  from  the 
front  and  flanks  of  the  army  was,  or  should  have  been,  severely  felt  by 
Hooker,  while  Lee's  plans  were  not  disarranged  by  its  presence  in  his 
rear.^ 

Stoneman's  cavalry  had  indeed  a  share  in  deterring  the  enemy  from 
following  the  defeated  Army  of  the  Potomac  across  the  Kappahannock, 
but  it  might  better  have  prevented  that  army  from  being  defeated.  It 
gained  from  its  operations  hardihood,  instruction,  and  morale^  but 
these  acquisitions,  together  with  the  damage  which  it  inflicted  upon  the 
enemy,  directly  and  indirectly,  materially  and  morally,  were  hardly  an 
offset  to  the  loss  which  it  sustained  in  horse-flesh.  About  1000  of  Stone- 
man 's  horses  were  abandoned.  Most  of  these  were  replaced  by  brood- 
mares and  work-horses— not  suitable  for  cavalry— and  mules.  A  num- 
ber of  men,  who  could  not  be  remounted,  were  left  behind  to  fall  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  On  the  13th  of  May  Stoneman  reported  the  portion  of 
the  force  brought  back  with  him  that  was  then  fit  for  duty  in  the  field 
as  about  2000— less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  total.  On  the  27th  of  May 
Pleasonton,  who  had  succeeded  Stoneman  in  command  of  the  Cavalry 
Corps,  reported  the  number  of  serviceable  cavalry  horses  present  in 
the  corps  as  4677.  The  trimonthly  return  for  May  31  gives  the  number 
of  enlisted  cavalrymen  present  for  duty  as  9626.  Thus  about  50  per 
cent,  of  the  force  was  dismounted.* 

*  Chancellorsville,  by  Hotchkiss  and  Allan,  p.  108. 
>  See  also  Ingalls  to  Meigs,  W.  R,,  40,  p.  547. 


ON  the  20th  of  April  ImbodeD  marched  from  Shenandoah  Moantain 
(Map  1,  sheet  B)  with  about  1825  men,  and  on  the  21st  was  reen- 
f creed  at  Hightown  to  about  3365«  of  whom  about  700  were  momited. 
His  column  was  accompanied  by  a  wagon-train  carrying  13  days*  ra- 
tions of  flour  and  30  days'  of  salt.  He  relied  upon  the  country  for  meat 
W.  E.  Jones  marched  from  Lacy  Spring  on  the  21st.  Such  men  and 
horses  as  were  unfit  for  a  hard  campaign  he  left  near  Hanrisburg  to 
hold  the  Valley.  These  troops  were  to  keep  up  communication  with 
Fitzhugh  Lee  at  Sperryvillc.  The  force  which  Jones  took  with  him 
oonsisted  mainly  of  cavalry,  but  comprised  some  infantry  and  artillery, 
a  pMsk-train.  and  a  wagon-train.  It  numbered  about  3500  men.  Ac- 
eordiQg  to  the  original  plan,  approved  by  General  Lee,  these  two  ool- 
itc  Strike  the  railroad  at  the  same  time,  Imboden's  at  Grafton 
I*  at  Oakland.  But  they  were  hardly  in  motion  when  Jones 
i  a  letter  from  Imboden  informing  him  that  wh^i  Jones  reached 
Oakknd  l^^oden  would  be  at  Beverly.  It  was  too  late  to  rearrange 
mad  tibe  movement  proceeded  on  this  new  plan.*  Jones  had 
hf  the  orif^inal  plan,  and  perhaps  still  hoped^  to  accomplish 
ion  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  that  for  six 
I  al  laast  no  troops  might  pass  over  it*  That  the  Federals  were 
■ol  taken  vnawares  appears  from  the  following  dispatch  of  3 :30  pjoL, 
Hw  21st,  from  Sdbenek  to  HaUeek: 

that  Ae 
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IMBODEN  TAKES  BEVERLY 


roads  very  difficult.*  Jones  marched  on  Moorefield,  which  the  Federals 
had  left  unoccupied.  He  intended  to  cross  the  south  branch  of  the  Poto- 
mac at  that  point,  but  before  he  reached  it  the  stream  was  so  swollen 
by  the  downpour  that  he  abandoned  the  idea.  He  reached  Moorefield 
on  the  23d,  The  unfavorable  weather  and  bad  condition  of  the  roads 
made  these  first  three  days  exceedingly  arduous.- 

April  24,  Imboden  reached  and  attacked  Beverly,  garrisoned  by 
about  900  men  with  2  pieces  of  artillery  under  Colonel  Latham.  From 
a  point  25  miles  north  of  Beverly,  he  wrote  to  General  Samuel  Jones : 

Had  three  hours*  fight  [with]  the  enemy  on  the  heights  in  rear  of  Beverly 
to-day.  Drove  him  from  the  town;  cut  his  retreat  on  Buckhanjion;  hurried 
[harried!]  him  till  dark  toward  Philippic  Renew  the  pursuit  in  the  morning. 
Casualties  small  on  both  sides.  Enemy  set  fire  to  the  town  in  his  retreat,  and 
burned  a  large  part  of  it.  Enemy's  loss  of  stores  eonsiderable.  Our  captures 
of  wagons  and  mules  vaJuable.^ 

Roberts  at  Buckhannon  reported  the  affair  to  Halleck,  stating : 

.  .  .  Colonel  Latham  [commanding  at  Beverly]  has  retreated  on  the  road  to 
Philippi,  The  enemy  interposed  cavalry  and  artillery  in  the  road  to  this  place, 
and  prevented  his  falling  hack  [on  this  place].  Reenforceraents  should  be  thrown 
into  Grafton  without  delay,  or  the  enemy  will  reach  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, and  do  great  damage.    The  roads  in  this  region  are  impassable. 

He  received  the  following  answer  sent  at  8  p.m. : 

Collect  your  forces,  defend  the  railroad,  and  drive  the  enemy  back.  You  are 
strong  enough  to  do  it  if  you  try.  Do  not  call  for  reenforcements  from  here.  You 
have  no  need  of  them,  and  we  have  none  to  give  you,  if  you  had.  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  the  roads  there  are  impassable  to  you  when  by  your  account  they  ar** 
passable  enough  to  the  enemy.  If  you  can  not  drive  the  enemy  out,  we  will  seek 
some  one  who  can. 

Roberts  replied  at  9 :40  p.m. : 

...  I  have  collected  my  forces  from  Sutton  [Suttonville]  and  BuUtown  into 
this  place,  to  repel  the  enemy.  Colonel  Latham,  with  half  of  my  command,  has 
allowed  himself  to  be  surprised,  and  has  been  compelled  to  retreat  in  the  direction 
of  Philippi,  where  he  can  not  reach  me.  The  enemy  has  five  regiments  of  cavalry. 
I  have  but  four  companies  [of  cavalry].  The  roads  the  enemy  has  passed  over 
are  mountain  roads.  Those  I  mu.st  move  over  are  in  the  valley,  and  I  have  never 
Been  any  in  so  impassable  a  condition.    I  shall  fail  in  nothing  that  is  possible. 

General  Jones,  to  increase  his  mobility,  sent  back  from  Moorefield  to 
the  Valley  his  infantry,  artillery,  and  wagon-train,  thus  reducing  his 
column  to  cavalry,  mounted  infantry,  and  a  pack-train. 

»  W.  B.,  39,  pp.  90-106,  *  Ih.,  39,  p.  116.  »  76.,  39,  p.  97. 
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After  making  a  detour  he  reached  Petersburg,  where  the  river  was 
found  to  be  etill  dangerously  high.  Men  with  weak  horses  were  not 
forced  to  attempt  the  ford,  and  a  few  here  turned  back,  A  number  of 
citizens  of  the  neighborhood  who  were  familiar  with  the  crossing,  hav- 
ing provided  themselves  with  long  poles,  boldly  rode  out  into  the  river, 
and  took  stations  at  regular  intervals  along  the  ford.  They  constantly 
warned  the  troopers  to  keep  their  horses'  heads  up-stream,  and  when  a 
horse  would  start  do^ii,  would  tap  him  on  the  neck  with  a  pole,  and 
thus  help  keep  him  in  the  ford.  One  man  and  two  horses  were  drowned.' 
Descending  the  river  from  Petersburg,  Jones  camped  nearly  opposite 
Moorefield. 

April  25,  Imboden  spent  the  day  in  resting  and  reconnoitering  and 
trying  to  open  communication  with  W.  E.  Jones,  who  according  to  the 
plan  should  have  been  at  Oakland.  Neither  Imboden  nor  Jones  had 
heard  from  the  other.  Roberts,  at  Bnckhannon,  sent  the  following  dis- 
patches to  Kelley  at  Harper's  Ferry,  the  first  one  at  3  p.m. : 


The  troops  that  reach  Grafton  should  force  a  march  to  Philippi,  where  Colonel 
Latham  attempted  to  retreat  [from  Beverly).  I  don't  know  whether  he  suc- 
ceeded or  not,  hut  a  rapid  movement  on  Philippi  may  save  him. 


2 


Just  heard  from  Colonel  Latham.  He  was  near  Philippi.  Had  a  nrnzung 
fight  of  eight  hours.    Proposes  to  join  me,  if  possible,  to-morrow  night. 

After  leaving  Petersburg,  Jones*  route  lay  through  Greenland  Gap. 
Contrary  to  his  expectations,  he  learned  that  this  point  was  occupied. 
The  Federal  force  consisted  of  portions  of  two  companies  (G,  23  HI,, 
Captain  Martin  Wallace;  and  A,  14  W.  Va.,  Captain  Jacob  Smith), 
numbering  together  86  men.^  The  position  could  have  been  turned,  but 
the  consequent  delay  might  have  endangered  the  success  of  the  general 
plan.  Accordingly,  Jones  decided  to  force  it.  The  Federals  took  shelter 
in  a  log  church  and  two  log  houses,  and  repulsed  the  repeated  assaults 
of  the  raiders,  who  numbered,  according  to  Captain  Wallace,  3100  men,* 
and  according  to  a  Confederate  writer  and  participant  in  the  affair, 
3500.*  The  defenders  would  not  yield  until  the  assailants  had  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  fire  to  the  church,  in  which  the  main  force  of  the  de- 
fence was  stationed.  By  this  action  the  Confederates  were  detained 
four  hours,  and  prevented  from  making  important  captures  at  their 
ne3±  objective  point.    The  jSght  gave  them  4  wagons  and  1  ambulance. 


4 


*  history  of  ihe  Laurel  BrigadCf  by  W. 
N.  McDonald,  pp.  118-120;  TF.  if..  39,  p. 
116. 

«  W.  B.,  39,  pp.  108,  109. 


»/6.,  39,  p.  110. 

*  Forty  Tears  of  Active  Service,  bv  C. 
T.  OTemi],  p.  58. 
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CHECK  AT  GREENLAND  GAP 

encumbered  them  with  75  or  80  prisoners,  and  cost  them  42  men  in 
killed  and  wounded.*  Fortunately  for  them,  they  had  delayed  the  as- 
sault until  near  dark.    This  saved  them  from  a  much  heavier  loss. 

The  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Federals  greatly  enraged  the  Confed- 
erates. Some  insisted  that  the  prisoners  should  be  killed,  but  General 
.Tones,  like  the  officer  and  gentleman  that  he  was,  replied : ' '  They  fought 
like  brave  men  and  did  their  duty.  They  shall  receive  honorable  treat- 
ment/'* 

Proceeding  on  a  night  march,  he  detached  Colonel  Harman  with  the 
12  Va.  Cavalry,  Brown's  Maryland  battalion  of  cavalry,  and  McNeill's 
company  of  Partisan  Rangers,  to  bum  the  bridge  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  at  Oakland,  in  the  southwestern  comer  of  Maryland,  and 
march  thence  by  way  of  Kingwood  and  Morgantown  to  rejoin  the  main 
column;  and  a  squadron  of  the  11  Va.  Cavalry  under  Captain  McDonald 
to  Altamont,  12  miles  east  of  Oakland,  to  bum  some  small  bridges  there 
and  follow  Colonel  Harman.  With  the  remainder  of  his  force  he  went 
on  toward  Rowlesburg.  At  12  p.m.  he  was  still  on  the  march.  It  was  a 
freezing  cold  night.  Many  men,  wet  to  the  skin,  suffered  severely. 
These  operations  occasioned  the  following  correspondence : 

Schenck  to  Halleck,  April  25,  12  m. 

The  rebel  Jones  appears  to  have  left  the  Valley  to  go  in  the  direction  of  Moore- 
field,  perhaps  to  cooperate  with  Imboden  and  [W.  L.l  Jackson,"  hut  more  likely 
to  threaten  the  railroad  at  New  Creek,  or  some  point  this  side.  Elliott's  brigade 
has  been  sent  from  Winchester,  toward  Moorefield,  to  reconnoiter.  I  must  draw 
troops  westward  from  Winchester  and  Harper's  Ferry.  Will  you  have  General 
Stahel,  with  his  cavalry,  look  out  toward  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Valley,  while 
my  forces  are  thus  partially  drawn  off!*  .  .  . 

April  26,  Imboden  camped  between  Philippi  and  Buckhannon,  about 
12  miles  from  each  place,  and  sent  all  his  cavalry  to  seize  and  hold  the 
bridge  across  Buckhannon  River  near  its  mouth,  intending  to  cross 
there.  He  had  not  yet  heard  from  W.  E.  Jones.  In  a  conference  which 
he  held  with  his  colonels,  it  was  judged  by  all  that  Jones  had  failed  to 
reach,  or  interrupt,  communications  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road; that  Imboden *s  command  was  ex]>osed  to  attack,  and  its  safety 
required  that  it  should  fall  back  to  a  position  where  escape  would  be 
possible,  if  it  were  overpowered.  It  was  accordingly  decided  to  move 
back  on  the  morrow.    Latham,  falling  back  from  Beverly,  joined  Rob- 

*  Jones  reported  that  for  lack  of  trans-  '  History  of  the  Laurel  Brigade,  by  Cap- 

portation    he   destroyed    90   Enfield    rifles.  tain  W.  N.  McDonald,  pp.  121-123. 

Aceordingr  to  Wallace's  report  the  defen-  *  Included  in  ImbodenV  command. 

ders  threw  the^  arms  into  the  flames  to  *  This  morement  of  Stahel's  was  made 

save  them  from  the  enemy  {W.  R.,  39,  pp.  on  the  27th. 
110,  114,  117). 


OCCUPATION  OF  MOBGANTOWN 

Harman  marched  to  Morgantown.  Several  hundred  eitizens,  who 
had  armed  themselves  and  collected  here,  prepared  to  offer  resistance, 
when  summoned,  surrendered  unconditionally,  depositing  their  arms  in 
the  court-house,  and  retired  to  their  homes.^  A  portion  of  Harman 's 
force  remained  in  this  place,  with  the  Confederate  flag  flying  over  it, 
for  about  two  hours.  While  no  resistance  was  made,  no  sjinpathy  was 
shown  him  by  the  inhabitants.  The  best  efforts  of  his  gallant  followers 
to  propitiate  the  ladies  were  of  no  avail.  When  induced  to  sing  or  play 
they  gave  the  *' Star-Spangled  Banner,"  or  "Hooker  is  Our  Leader,'* 
or  the  Union  version  of  ** Maryland,  My  Maryland,*'  or  some  other 
expression  of  decidedly  Union  sentiment. 

On  receipt  of  the  news  from  Morgantown  the  court-house  bell  at 
Uniontown,  Pa.,^  was  rung,  and  intense  excitement  prevailed.  The 
specie  of  its  bank  was  removed  to  Pittsburg.  The  latter  place  itself 
was  somewhat  disturbed.  Wheeling  was  filled  with  excitement.  The 
mills  were  stopped,  and  picked  citizens  proceeded  to  form  a  home 
guard.    A  large  amount  of  its  specie  was  shipped  also  to  Pittsburg. 

From  Morgantown  Harman  proceeded  toward  Independence,  and 
camped  about  7  miles  from  that  place. 

Jones'  movements  so  scared  the  telegraph  operator  at  Grafton  that 
he  destroyed  hia  instruments  and  left.  A  C'olonel  Wilkinson  cooperated 
with  the  enemy  by  having  a  bridge  burned  near  Bridgeport  and  the 
track  torn  up,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  coming  to  him  by  rail.^ 

At  11 :30  p.m.  Schenck  telegraphed  him: 

.  .  .  You  are  evidently  in  a  causeless  panic.  .  .  .  Your  burning  of  the  bridge 
at  Bridgeport  is  disgraceful. 

I  sincerely  hope  Mulligan  is,  as  you  suppose,  at  Grafton,  where  you  ought  to 
have  been.  .  .  .* 

Colonel  Mulligan,  falling  back  from  Philippi,  where  he  had  gone  to 
cover  Latham's  retreat,  reached  Grafton  with  two  regiments  of  infan- 
try and  a  battery  of  artillery.^ 

Roberts  received  from  Wilkinson  a  telegram  that  Grafton  was  cap- 
tured, and  that  he  was  preparing  to  evacuate  Clarksburg  in  two  hours. 
He  replied  that  he  would  reach  Clarksburg  the  following  day  at  noon, 
and  directed  him  "to  hold  on,  if  possible,  but  if  compelled  to  retreat,  to 
run  the  railroad  stock  and  supplies  to  Parkersbnrg,  destroy  such  as 
could  not  be  secured,  and  to  fall  back  to  Parkersburg  or  Weston."** 

At  4  p.m.  Roberts,  with  the  troops  at  Buckhannon,  took  up  the  march 
for  Clarksburg. 

April  28.    Iraboden  marched  to  within  4  miles  of  Buckhannon,  hav- 

1  W.  R,  30,  pp.  126,  134.  *  /b.,  40,  p.  2fl.S. 

»  Nortli  of  the  map.  » lb.,  39,  pp.  J*!,  112. 

•  W.  iJ.,  40,  p.  296.  « lb.,  39,  pp.  01,  92. 


BRIDGE  DESTROYED  AT  FAIRMONT 


tion,  Confederate  money  being  freely  accepted.*  He  received  his  first 
information  from  W,  E.  Jones  in  the  form  of  the  latter  *s  dispatch  of 
the  27th.  He  also  heard  that  the  enemy  was  massing  his  troops  at 
Janelew,  a  village  about  midway  between  Bnckhannon  and  Clarksburg, 
and  fortifying  his  position. 

Jones  attacked  Fairmont^  which  was  defended  by  400  men,  carried 
the  place,  and  destroyed  the  bridge,  an  iron  strnctnre  which  it  had 
taken  two  years  to  build.  The  result  of  his  day's  work  was  the  de- 
struction of  4  railroad  bridges,  and  the  capture  of  1  piece  of  artillery, 

_      300  small  arms,  260  men,  and  many  horses. 

I         At  9:20  a.m.  Eoberts  at  Clarksburg  telegraphed  to  Schenck  at  Bal- 
timore: 

Arrived  myself  last  night  [from  Buekhannon],  men  and  horees,  all  exhausted 
by  three  days'  and  nights*  forced  march.  Can  do  nothing  with  them  for  twenty- 
four  hours  or  more.  .  .  .  Jones  is  now  at  Fairmont,  probably  2000  strong.  .  .  . 
We  must  keep  this  [place]  and  the  supplies  here.  ...  If  General  Cor  [at  Cin- 
cinnati] can  send  4000  or  5000  men  to  Parkersburg,  it  should  be  done,  and  the 
enemy  captured  or  defeated.  .  .  . 

Schenck  telegraphed  to  Halleck  at  11:30:  "Bridge  at  Fairmont  is 
safe/'  and  on  receipt,  at  1:10  p.m.,  of  the  dispatch  of  9:20  a.m.  from 
Roberts:  '*!  do  not  credit  the  report  of  Jones  and  his  2000  at  Fair- 
mont," But  at  11  p.m.  he  added  that  he  had  just  received  the  follow- 
ing dispatch  from  Boberts  at  Clarksburg  r 

Fairmont  is  taken,  and  the  bridge  at  that  place  burned,  and  the  piers  blown  up. 

In  the  meantime  Halleck  telegraphed : 

To  Schenck f  3:05  p.m. 

The  enemy's  raid  is  variously  estimated  at  from  1500  to  4000.  You  have 
45,000  under  your  command.  If  you  can  not  concentrate  enough  to  meet  the 
enemy,  it  does  not  argue  weU  for  your  military  dispositions. 

According  to  his  consolidated  morning  report  Schenck's  command 
numbered  on  the  30th  of  April  34,297  present  for  duty.* 

Bumside,  under  orders  from  Halleck,  collected  all  the  troops  that 
could  be  spared  from  his  department,  and  shipped  them  up  the  Ohio 
to  Parkersburg  to  cooperate  with  Schenck 's  forces.  He  also  arranged 
with  the  naval  authorities  for  sending  a  couple  of  gunboats  up  the  river. 

Governor  Curtin  of  Pennsylvania  telegraphed  to  Stanton : 

It  is  reported  to  me  that  the  rebels  have  taken  Morgantown  in  force.  Please 
say  if  you  have  any  information,  and  if  force  will  be  sent  on,  if  true.  We  have 
no  force  in  the  state,  and  you  could  send  troops  before  we  could  oi^anize  any.' 

»  W.  J?.,  39,  p.  102.  « lb.,  40,  pp.  321,  322. 

*  The  Armif  of  the  Potomac  from  1861  to  1863,  by  S.  L.  French. 
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ing  raised  Mulligan  was  to  march 

(he  retreat  of  the  besiegers  in  that 

until  Kelley  heard  '* something  defi- 

,  for  lack  of  cavalry,  could  get  no  in- 

FCelley  telegraphed  to  Roberts: 

iuc  enemy T    Don't  let  him  escape  you  if  it 
loate  fiilly  with  me, 

-ply: 

It  through  Bridgeport  to-day.     It  is  .  .  .  evi- 
vith  ImbodeD's.  .  .  .  They  intend,  after  joining 

"■ached  Bridgeport  with  his  command,  and  will 

can  do  any  service.    The  forces  of  Milroy  should 

"II,  to  cut  off  Jones'  retreat.     Scammon's  forces  [at 

drawn  round  toward  Summerville  and  Lewisburg, 

•  rtion. 

tliis  call  for  cavalry  the  12  Pa.  was  ordered  by 
^  westward  from  Martinsburg  at  6  p.m. 
I  to  Curtin,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania:  ' 

(operation  from  the  direction  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
eapture  the  enemy,  if  he  does  not  escape  by  Clarksburg 


-  escaping,  not  by  Clarksburg,  but  by  Bridgeport, 
'^operation  coming  from  the  Ohio,  bnt  none  from 
1  4 :25  p.m.  Governor  Cnrtin  telegraphed  to  President 
was  in  hourly  receipt  of  dispatches  from  the  western 
that  the  people  of  West  Virginia  were  calling  for  aid 
bylvania  militia,  and  that  he  should  like  to  have  the 
lion  as  to  the  propriety'  of  his  complying  with  such  re- 
■^ng  no  reply,  he  telegraphed  later: 

jspatches  stating  that  the  Union  forces  have  been  repulsed  and 

\fi.  into  Pennsylvania.    If  it  is  your  pleasure  that  I  should  call  out 

nediate  arrangements  should  be  made  for  their  transportation  and 


ident  replied: 

iiisposable  force  at  Baltimore  and  elsewhere  in  reach  have  already 
t.  r  the  enemy  that  alarms  yon. 
I  tiling  the  enemy  could  do  for  himself  would  be  to  weaken  himself 

*  Preceding  dispatch. 
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ilid  to  the  railroads  in  Virginia,  but  the  military  effect  of  it 
hrss  than  Stoneman's  brief  interruption  of  Lee's  communicatio 
Ivifhuioiid.    Tliey  were  greatly  disappointed  in  the  number  of  r 
ohtHiue<l.    'I'he  Secessionists  were  rather  incensed  than  pleased 
Iroatment  that  they  received  from  their  raiding  visitors.     The 
erty  Heixwl  was  takeo  from   these  people  perhaps  more   than 
(Inionists,  for  the  reason  that  the  latter  were  active  in  hiding 
property,  while  the  Secessionists,  trusting  to  the  consideration  of 
friitiidH,  took  no  such  preciiution.     The  raiders  had  little  regan 
prrnoiiH  whose  only  aid  was  their  sympathy.    A  rich  Seceasionist^i 
rode  into  Fairmont  on  a  fine  horse,  told  General  Jones  how  muc 
WHH  ijoing  to  help  the  Southern  cause.    The  general  interrupted  hi 
a  HMpiisition  for  his  horse.    In  answer  to  his  protestations  on  the  I 
mI'  hiM  loyalty,  he  was  told  that  he  ought  cheerfully  to  give  his  horai 
tlio  cause  that  he  loved  so  well. 

Th(»  l)eKt  that  General  Lee  could  say  of  Jones'  and  Iraboden's  q 
MtinHK  may  he  gathered  from  his  indorsements  of  .June  15  on  theii 
juii  th: 

Tlir  rxpi'dilion  under  General  Jones  appears  to  have  been  conducted 
tioiMiiM'iMhilih*  Kkill  and  vigor,  and  was  productive  of  beneficial  results.     Th 
jHiy  liifluiletl  on  the  enemy  was  serious,  and  he  will  doubtless  be  induced  to 
|r<i«i{rK  li»  ifU'ird  the  railroad  who  might  be  otherwise  employed  against  us. 
i<rril  •hiMm  diNphiycd  sagacity  and  boldness  in  his  plans,  and  waa  well  supp< 
li^  lli»i  (M»urMK«'  iiiid  fortitude  of  bis  officers  and  men.' 

AlHiiiugh  the  expedition  under  General  Imboden  failed  to  accomplish  al 
I'miiiiUm  Ihfi'ndi'd,  it  nevertheless  rendered  valuable  serv'ice  in  the  coUectic 
iih»nn»  himI  Jii  nuiking  the  enemy  uneasy  for  his  communications  with  the 
'i*lie  niMi  nud  oflk-orH  deserve  much  credit  for  the  fortitude  and  endurance  ea 
ll«^d  unili'f  I  In-  luirdships  and  difficulties  of  the  march,  which  interfered  so 
MMnI)  with  the  MuercHfl  of  the  enterprise." 

Tho  l''Mi|i'riil  defence  depended  upon  anticipating  the  enemy  at 
jitilidu  of  at  lurk  or  at  points  commanding  his  line  of  retreat.    For 
ul  inivnliy  d  *'<'iihl  not  undertake  to  follow  or  harass  him.    What 
hIiv  it  hiul  iriiglit  perhaps  have  been  used  to  better  advantage  thd 
WtlH  Iti  iiUwiUviiiK  'in<^  reporting  the  enemy's  movements.    At  any 
\\[\\  I'lUhiM^  of  the  defence  to  intercept  either  of  the  enemy's  col 
\\k\H  llu*  ludimil  coriHCiiuence  of  its  imperfect  information.    The  def( 
iif  (limMihind  Gup  Htarids  out  as  the  finest  thing  of  the  whole  opera 
Httd   mmmum   rwilly  deserving  of  the  much-abused  characterizatioii 
hiMuitt. 


•<••(  rtW»  |».  I'WV.  K<»r  wime  iiit<-restiij^' 
^WUIU  uf  till'  Mp«M'i»lli»n,  the  reader  is  re- 
iVthni    l\i    thi'    r't»M»iMM'Af*.   a    Historif   of 


,i 

White's  Battalion,  Virginia  Cavalri^,  I4 
Brigade,  Hampton  Division,  A.  .V.  V. 
F.  M.  Myers,  late  Captain  Company 
Ta.  Cavalry, 


CHAPTER  XXX 

LOSSES  IN  THE  OPPOSING  ABMIES.      COMMENTS 

rIE  losses  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  which 
entailed  upon  the  Anny  of  the  Potomac  are  given 
ing  table : 

AOOREOATK  PRES-         KILLED  AND 
OEGAinZATlON  KNT  FX)R  DUTY  WOUNDED 

EQUIPPED  MUKBKR  PKB  CKNT. 

General  headquarters,  cavalry 

escort 60  0  0 

I  Corps, 16,J>08  245  1 

II  Corps 16,893  1,193  7 

III  Corps 18,721  3,023  16 

V  Corps 15,824  541  3 

VI  Corps 23,667  3.145  13 

XI  Corps 12,977  1,618  12 

XII  Corps 13,450  1,703  13 

General  Artillery  Reserve    .     .         1,610  0  0 

^       ,      ^  (  Active  force  .         9,060  ^  81  1 

Cavalry  Corps  J  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^ ,  ^  ^ 

Provost  Guard    ......        2,217  0  0 

Army  of  the  Potomac  .     .     .     133,868         11,549  9 


the  campaign 

in  the  follow- 

KILLED,  WODNDKD, 

AND  MISSING 

MVMBRB 

PKB  CKWT. 

0 

0 

299 

2 

1,925 

11 

4,119 

22 

700 

4 

4,610 

19 

2,412 

19 

2,824 

21 

0 

0 

389 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17,278 ' 

13 

The  percentages  express  the  ratios  of  casualties  to  Present  for  Duty 
Equipped,  The  casualties  among  non-eonibatants  were  insignificant 
in  number.  There  were  no  losses  reported  in  the  General  Artillery 
Reserve  or  Provost  Guard  of  the  army.  Two  men  were  reported 
wounded  on  signal  duty.^  The  VI  and  XIT  Corps  reported  3  killed  and 
wounded,  and  1  captured  or  missing,  in  their  respective  provost 
guards.^  Berry's  old  division  had  2  men  wounded  in  the  ambulance 
detachment.* 

The  portion  of  the  TI  Corps  that  fought  under  Couch  at  Chancellors^ 


1  Pleasoiiton,  1020;  Averell,  3520;  Stone- 
roan,  4320  (inchiding:  horse  artillery  in 
each  ease),  and  200  artillerymen,  who»  with 
10  pieces  of  horse  artillery,  were  in  bfltten' 
at  Banks*  Ford. 

•  Guarding:  ramps  and  communications 
north  of  Rappalmnnoek. 

*  One  casualty  was  reported  in  General 


Hooker's  sfalT  and  8  in  the  Engineer  Bri- 
gade. These  rafiiialties,  not  included  in  the 
table,  make  the  prrand  aggregate  17,287 
iW.  R.,  39,  pp.  173,  216,  192). 

♦  lb,,  39.  p.  223. 

'-  Ih.,  '^fl.  \*]^.  183,  ISO. 

"  lb.,  39.  p.  4ril. 
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mting  home  on  the  7th  of  May^  gives  the  number  of 

:^000  to  4000.*    In  a  bombastic  order  published  to  his 

>t'  the  campaign,  which  will  be  presented  later,  Hooker 

Confederate  missing,  including  those  who  escaped 

bly  be  estimated  as  3000. 

fot  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  may  now  be  tabu- 
The  killed  and  wounded  are  generally  those  reported 
director.    The  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  are  partly 
landers  and  partly  computed  by  the  author. 


^T,jnv  AOGREQATE 

■    ^  EFFECTIVE 

....  8..370 

....  8.665 

....  720 

....  17,755 

Hill 11,751 

10,063 

8,596 

n 6,989 

ry 800 

38,199 

lery  Reserve    .    .  480 
2,500 

orthern  Virginia  .  60,892 


KILLED  AND 
WOUNDED 


1,189 

1,395 

52 


2,636 

2,616 
2,228 

846 

1,870^ 

69 

7,629 » 

3 
25 

10,293 » 


3ect  to  non-combatants  the  Confederates  report  1  killed  in 
;orps  attached  to  Jackson's  headquarters,  and  2  wounded 
^er  corps  of  Colston's  division.  In  artillery  the  Federals 
loss  of  14  pieces^  and  the  Confederates  a  loss  of  8.°  But 
(rates  claim  only  13**  and  the  Federals  only  7'  as  captured, 
lis  lost  17  colors,  the  Confederates  15.^  The  closeness  of 
:  is  attested  further  by  the  casualties  among  the  general 
s  Federals  lost  Berry  killed  and  Whipple  mortally  wounded, 
ierates  lost  Paxton  killed,  and  Jackson,  who  died  of  pneu- 
rinduced  upon  the  effects  of  his  wounds.  The  other  wounded 
re,  on  the  side  of  the  Federals,  Mott  and  Devens,  and  on  the 


t. 

I  artillerymen.  Loss  reported 
ible"  {W.  fl.,  39,  p.  1044). 
ing  5  casualties  at  lieadquar- 

ort,  W.  R.,  39,  p.  253. 

i  report,  i6.,  39.  p.  816.  Lieu-     594. 


1 

1 

17 


tenant- Colonel  Baldwin,  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
Army  of  Northern  Virgrinia,  reported  a  loss 
of  10  pieces  {ib.,  40,  p.  795). 

«  I/ee's  report,  ii.,  40,  p.  804. 

T  Hooker'a  Order  No.  49,  ib,.  40,  p.  171. 

•lb.,  39,  pp.  804,  171,  and  tb.,  40,  p. 
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Bide  of  the  Confederates,  A.  P.  Hill,  Heth,  McGowan,  Hoke,  and  Nidi- 
olls.  The  general  officery  numbered  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  70 
and  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  40.  Hence  the  Federals  lost  in 
killed  or  wounded  1  general  in  18,  or,  counting  Hooker,  who  was  not 
reported,  1  in  14;  and  the  Confederates  1  in  6.  The  Federals  Jest  one 
g<»iieral  captured  (General  Hays).'  General  Sedgwick  reports  the 
capture  of  a  general  officer,  but  does  not  mention  his  name.^  The  re-  ^M 
|M»rt  must  be  a  mistake.  There  is  no  Confederate  general  identified  as  i 
nptured  at  Fredericksburg. 

An  imjiortant  tactical  lesson  that  may  be  learned  from  this  campaign 
is  the  advantage  of  rapid  or  timely  deplo%Tnent,  of  being  properly 
formed  for  attack  before  undertaking  it,  and  the  error  of  piecemeal  or 
drilfbling  assaults.  Sedgwick's  failure  at  Salem  Church  was  due  to  his 
attacking  before  his  forces  had  come  up  and  deployed.  His  leading 
division  gained  some  advantage,  but,  not  being  supported,  was  driven 
buck  with  heavy  loss.  Stuart's  attack  of  Berry's  lines  was  on  the  same 
ortler.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  of  Jackson's  attack  if  it  had 
been  made  as  Sedgwick's  was  at  Salem  Church!  Perhaps  not  so  com- 
pl(<tc  a  failure,  but  certainly  not  the  stunning  blow  that  Jackson's  was. 

deferring  to  his  situation  on  the  3d  and  4th,  Hooker  said  in  a  privaj 
letter : 


With  Lee  in  my  front  and  Jackson  on  my  fiank,  I  was  unwilling  to  attempt  to 
Utrw  my  way  through  Lee,  especially  as  the  roads  through  the  forests  would 
im\y  I'liable  me  to  present  my  columns  with  narrow  fronts,  which  the  enemy 
mmld  cut  down  as  fast  as  they  were  exposed.  I  knew  that  I  eould  do  this,  and 
I  ifuvc  the  enemy  credit  for  being  able  to  do  as  much  as  I  could,  but  no  more, 
jbul  Hedifwick  come  up  on  Lee's  rear,  the  latter  would  have  found  himself  be- 
iWi'tm  two  armies,  and  would  doubtless  have  followed  Jackson's  flank  movement, 
whlt'h  I  desired,  as  that  would  throw  the  enemy  off  the  short  road  to  Richmond 
1111(1  our  troops  on  it.* 


a^^i 


H«Mtl(<'r  irmld  not  have  cut  down  the  heads  of  the  enemy*s  columns 
hm-aiiho  tht^  enemy  would  not  have  presented  them  to  him.  The  forests 
did  not  prevent  the  Confederates  as  they  did  the  Federals  from  deploy- 
ing ofT  the  roads  and  marching  in  line.  The  Confederates  moved 
HirMiigli  the  Wilderness  in  every  direction  and  in  every  kind  of  forma- 
fliifi,  Tliey  were  better  woodsmen  than  the  Federals,  and  better  ac- 
fputinliMJ  with  the  terrain,  or  better  supplied  with  guides.  They  were 
)uii(li*ri',  tougher  men.  They  eared  less  if  they  tore  their  clothes  or 
HciMti'hod  tlu'ir  hands  and  faces.  Not  but  that  the  Federal  soldiers 
would  follow  their  officers,  and  when  so  led  did  follow  them,  through 


'  ThM  it(1lc<«r  wuM  ormnponsly  reported  as 

WinMiil">l  <  11'    //-.  :«'.  VP    l"*"'  •'^'C'  a°«J  *^'> 
ttW.  iMi.  ft70.  fi71,  018). 


»  7fc.,  39,  p.  561. 
'•*  General    Hooker    to    Colonel 
Boas,  B.  and  L.,  Ill,  223. 


Samael 


COMMENTS 

the  thickets.  The  Confederate  movements  were  better  comiected  and 
better  covered  than  the  Federal- 
Hooker  was  asked  by  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  what 
he  thought  would  have  been  the  result  had  Sedgwick  carried  out  his 
orders  vigorously.  He  replied:  "My  impression  was  that  Lee  would 
have  been  compelled  to  move  out  on  the  same  road  that  Jackson  had 
moved  on,  and  pass  over  to  ray  right,"  *  Such  a  statement  does  not 
sound  like  the  remark  in  Van  Alen's  dispatch  of  the  2d  to  Sedgwick: 
"You  will  probably  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  forces  commanded  by 
General  Lee,  and  between  you  and  the  major-general  commanding,  he 
expects  to  use  him  up."  With  such  apparent  indecision  on  Hooker's 
part,  it  is  hard  to  conjecture  what  he  would  have  done  had  Sedgwick 
succeeded  in  striking  Lee  in  rear.  General  Warren  was  asked  by  the 
Committee:  "What  would  have  been  the  effect  of  an  attack  by  General 
Sedgwick  in  conjunction  with  the  main  army  on  the  enemy's 
lines  .  .  .  T"  He  discreetly  answered:  "I  think  we  ought  to  have  de- 
stroyed Lee's  army.  But  it  would  depend  a  great  deal  upon  how  hard 
the  other  [Hooker's]  part  of  the  army  fought.  .  .  .  If  he  [Sedgwick] 
had  got  over  there,  and  the  other  part  had  fought  as  they  ought  to  have 
done,  I  think  we  should  have  pretty  nearly  destroyed  General  Lee's 
army.  I  do  not  believe  that  if  General  Setlgwick  had  done  all  that  he 
could,  and  there  had  not  been  harder  fighting  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line,  we  would  have  succeeded.  "^ 

Hooker  contented  himself  with  holding  his  line  as  a  bridge-head. 
True,  if  he  had  moved  to  join  Sedgwick  both  he  and  Sedgwick  might 
have  been  caught  between  the  fords  and  driven  against,  if  not  into,  the 
river.  But  if  Hooker,  with  the  mass  of  the  army,  could  not  safely 
undertake  to  join  Sedgwick  when  Sedgwick  was  moving  to  join  him,  it 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Sedgwick,  with  a  single  corps,  would 
succeed  in  joining  Hooker.  If  Hooker  was  not  to  move,  Sedgwick's 
movement  should  have  been  directed  up  the  north  bank  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  over  LTnited  States  Ford,  instead  of  across  country  from 
Fredericksburg,  or  the  I  Corps  (Reynolds')  should  have  been  left  with 
Sedgwick,  who  would  then  have  had  about  40,000  men  instead  of  about 
25,000.  The  I  Corps,  be  it  remembered,  was  taken  from  Sedgwick,  and 
yet  was  not  actively  engaged  at  Chancel lorsville. 

Hooker's  irresolution  in  this  campaign  was  only  partially  due  to  the 
injury  which  he  received  at  the  Chancellor  House.  It  was  exhibited, 
as  has  been  shown,  long  before  he  sustained  that  injury,  and  would  in 
all  probability  have  lasted  through  the  campaign  had  he  not  been  in- 
jured at  all,^ 

^  Rep.  of  Com.,  TV,  145.  iitxl    *m*«mww<1    Hip    Happahaniiwk   with   the 

*  lb.,  47,  48.  Anny  of  llic  Potomac  in  the  rampai|rn  of 

» A  couple  of  month*  lat«r,  when  Hooker      Gettysbnrg,     be    waa    asked    by    General 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  CHANCELLORS VILLE 

Before  the  campaigD  it  appeared  from  reports  and  returns  that  the 
eorps  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  the  XI  and  the  poorest  the 
IL*     After  the  campaign  it  appeared  from  performance  on  the  niarch  i 

tiuit  the  best,  if  there  was  any  best,  was  the  II  and  the  poorest 
Military  efficiency  can  not  be  reliably  estimated  without  reckon- 
^  with  the  tactical  judgment  and  ability  of  the  commanding  general, 
te  tl»  6th  of  May  Lieutenant  Ropes  wrote  home:  ** Everywhere  we 
of  tlM  ahameful  cowardice  of  the  XI  Corps";  and  on  the  10th j 
wrote:  '*The  army  all  did  well  except  the  Elerenth 
That  broke  and  ran  discreditably.    •  I  fights  mit  Sigel '  is  played 
TMl  S.  that  his  Dutchmen  can't  begin  to  stand  up  against  the  furj- 
ail  of  Americans,  even  if  they  are  Rebels ! " 
tib*  rout  of  the  XI  Corps  no  one  was  ever  officially  held  to  ac- 
Ganeral  Schurz  in  concluding  his  report  of  the  battle  said: 
with  such  an  enormous  responsibility  as  the  failure  of 
inTolves,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  every  commander  in  this 
eMpd  hM  a  right  to  a  fair  investigation  of  his  conduct  and  of  the  cir- 
fiurroonding  him  and  his  command  on  that  occasion.    I 
lore  most  respectfully  and  most  urgently  ask  permission  to 
Has  report'  > 
T^  tlu9  w^ueet,  it  seems,  no  attention  was  paid.    While  the  report 
Wtt»  itt  Hooker's  hands,  Schurz  wrote  through  regular  channels  to  the 
of  War  asking  permission  to  publish  it,  and,  as  an  altema- 
Hl^  HMkl  a  eourt  of  inquiry  be  convened  to  investigate  the  circum- 
9iurroamling  his  command  on  the  2d  of  May,  and  the  causes  of 
dl  ijllttllt*     Howard  forwarded  this  communication  without  remark. 
IMfcl^  iwlonMHi  it:  ''1  hope  to  be  able  to  transmit  all  the  reports  of 
^#  l^tMAt  bmlil««>  and  meanwhile  I  cannot  approve  of  the  publication 
^  ili  tlt^V^  report,**     Schurz  was  consequently  informed  by  the 
of  the  Army  that  it  was  contrary  to  orders  to  publish 
ff  )MttU>$  except  through  the  proper  official  channels.    He 
r«^|U«»9to<i  tliat  his  report  be  published  when  it  should  reach 
y|^  W%r  VMMrtBMnt  through  'Hhe  proper  channel,''  and  repeated  his 
|^l^4yOlirt  of  inquiry,  should  his  report  not  be  published.    His 
^H^l^f^ini  by  Howard  on  the  30th  of  May  as  follows : 

f%f|Mft«#  10  thf  oourt  of  inquiry  asked  for,  I  recommend  that  the  request 
WMfUVrl     \  ^'^  *'^*^  know  of  any  charges  against  General  Schurz  from  an  official 

there  is  to  it"  (Manuscript  letter  of  Major 
E.  P.  Halatead,  U.  S.  Volmiteere,  April  19, 
1903).  See  also  Histortf  of  the  Armf/  of 
the  Potomac,  by  J.  H.  Stine,  p.  368. 

^  See  figrures  of  efficiency  of  the  several 


\V4  ^\ 


•4^|i^«is  wbat  was  the  matter 

^  .     .'}K»MvilUt     Some  say 

*  Hh«ll.  aiiil  othets  that 

..  Ivil  u»  what  it  was." 

.1^^    and    good-na- 

«,y^Vx  I  *•»  "*^  hurt  by  a 

^4»t  «Ml  dlTttui.     For  onee  I 

ku  UvMk#is  aitd  that  is  all 


corps.  Appendix  3. 
*  W.  R.,  39,  p.  658. 
>Jl>.,  39,  pp.  658,659. 
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quarter,  but  I  do  not  shrink  from  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  disaster  of  May  3. 

It  was  forwarded  by  Hooker  without  remark,  and  returned  by  Hal- 
leck  on  the  4th  of  June  indorsed:  "Publication  of  partial  reports  not 
approved  till  the  General  commanding  has  time  to  make  his  report." 
General  Hooker  never  made  his  report,  and  General  Schurz  never  had 
his  court  of  inquiry. 

General  Howard  forwarded  to  Hooker  on  the  21st  of  May  a  List  of 
German  Troops  in  the  Eleventh  Army  Corps,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  Germans  in  the  corps  numbered  but  5282,  or  about  half 
the  corps  present  for  duty.*  But  the  list  does  not  indicate  how  the 
count  was  taken  nor  what  was  understood  or  meant  by  **  German 
Troops,"  A  veteran  of  the  XI  Corps  writes  on  this  point  as  follows: 
**  There  were  15  of  these  so-called  foreign  regiments  in  the  corps,  11 
of  which  were  exclusively  German,  and  numbered  about  4500  men ;  the 
other  four  regiments  were  of  mixed  nationalities,  and  numbered  some 
2500  men.  .  .  .  Probably  %  of  the  command  were  foreign-born."* 
There  can  hardly  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  corps  was  composed 
mainly  of  men  of  German  parentage,  but  it  is  preposterous  to  ascribe 
its  dehandade  on  the  2d  of  May  to  that  fact.  Such  a  disaster  would 
have  happened  to  any  body  of  troops  situated  as  the  XI  Corps  was 
when  Jackson  struck  it.  But  other  men  might  have  comported  them- 
selves with  more  dignity,  or  less  ignominy,  even  while  running  for  their 
lives.  On  this  point  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  who  fought  through 
the  Civil  War,  says : 

I  never  saw  an  American  so  frightened  as  to  lose  his  senses,  though  I  have 
seen  thousands  of  the  natives  of  Columbia  leave  one  battle-field  or  another  in  the 
most  dastardly  manner.  But  if  an  American  is  mean  enough  to  abandon  the 
line,  it  is  always  done  coolly  and  collectedly.  Indeed,  he  will  exhibit  a  degree  of 
engineering  skill  in  getting  out  of  a  fight  under  cover  which  would  do  credit  to 
a  member  of  the  topographical  staff.* 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  XI  Corps  was  commanded  by  an  Ameri- 
can; that  the  compatriots  of  the  Old  Dessauer,  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
of  von  Bliicher  and  von  Moltke,  who  belonged  to  the  corps,  were  more 
or  less  the  product  of  American  influences.  They  were  American  Ger- 
mans, or,  as  they  are  more  commonly  and  properly  called,  German- 
Americans.  Their  courage  can  hardly  be  impugned  without  reflecting 
to  some  extent  upon  the  people  among  whom  they  had  lived  as  citizens, 
and  many  of  them  been  born  and  bred. 

»  W.  R.,  39,  p.  660. 
■  Captain  Hartwell  Osborn,  Papers  of  lUinoia  Commandery,  Miliiary  Order 

Loyal  Leffion,  IV,  174. 
'  History  of  the  Second  Army  Corps,  by  F.  A.  Walker,  p.  229,  foot-note. 


COMMENTS 

...  no  difficulty  was  experienced  by  our  department  in  bringing  forward 
all  [the  subsistence]  that  was  required.  At  no  time  did  I  feel  that  there  could  be 
any  failure  to  supply  the  aniiy  on  either  side  of  the  Rappaiiauuock.* 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Woods,  chief  commissary  of  subsistence  of  the 
UI  Corps,  says : 

.  .  .  many  commands  were  obliged  to  throw  away  the  rations  they  had  re- 
ceived; and  during  the  eight  days  there  were  upon  an  average  thirteen  days* 
rations  issued.  This  extraordinary  demand  was,  of  course,  not  anticipated,  and 
the  labors  of  the  commissaries  were  proportionately  increased;  but  during  all  the 
time,  the  troops,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  were  fully  supplied  with 
food.* 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Tolles,  chief  quartermaster  of  the  VI  Corps,  says : 

As  fast  as  supplies  were  exhausted,  they  were  replenished  from  the  depots  at 

Falmouth,  so  tliat  wlien  the  movement  was  completed,  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment was  as  well  prepared  for  a  march  as  at  the  beginning.* 

A  heavy  rain  and  consequent  rise  of  the  Rappahannock  threatened 
to  sever  his  comfnunications. 

This  rain  did  not  set  in  until  about  4  p.m.  on  the  5th;  Hooker  *s  de- 
cision was  formed  and  announced  to  the  army  before  there  was  any 
sign  of  rain,  "The  order  to  retire  was  given  12  hours  before  any  rain, 
and  during  a  cloudless  sky."  ^ 

The  nature  of  the  country  prevented  his  forcing  the  enemy's  lines  in 
his  front. 

That  might  have  been  an  excuse  for  not  undertaking  offensive  oper- 
ations, but  could  not  justify  his  withdrawing  across  the  river. 

He  wanted  to  get  his  army  together  and  adopt  a  plan  uhich  ivould 
allow  of  his  directing  the  movements  of  the  several  corps  himself. 

His  errors  were  largely  due  to  his  interfering  with  his  corps  com- 
manders, and  not  allowing  them  to  do  what  their  own  judgment  dic- 
tated. Had  he  not  interfered  with  Slocum  on  the  30th,  Banks'  Ford 
would  probably  have  been  opened  on  that  day.  It  is  questionable 
whether  on  the  1st  his  right  wing  could  have  beaten  Jackson  *s  force, 
but  had  he  not,  against  the  judgment  of  his  corps  commanders,  com- 
pelled it  to  return  to  Chaucellorsville,  it  would  at  least  have  taken  up 
and  held  a  better  position  than  the  one  to  which  he  withdrew  it.  But 
Hooker's  desire  to  have  his  troops  under  his  own  eye  was  due  not  so 
much  to  distrust  of  his  corps  commanders  as  to  his  realization  of  a 
serious  mental  defect  of  his  own.    He  had  not  the  imagination  neces- 

»  17.  R..  40.  p.  64<S.  « Ih„  39,  p.  390.  »  lb.,  40,  p.  554. 

*  Campaigns  of  the  Armtj  of  the  Potomac,  by  Wihiam  Swinton,  p.  307. 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  CHANCELL 


They  were  not  typical  Americans,  but  neither  '^' 
mans.    An  appreciable  proportion  of  our  Genua  i 
our  country  to  escape  from  military  service^  and 
representative  of  the  military  population  of  Oeri' 
ation  is  necessary  to  understanding  how  s  i^ 
in  the  art  and  science  of  war,  who  have  prodiu  o*  .- 
of  the  highest  order,  and  have  a  long  and  gloru. 
should   have   furnished   our   country   some   of 
Whether  a  man  who  abandons  his  colors  pi' 
control,  he  is  equally  lost  to  the  firing  line.    11. 
tary  moment  only  in  so  far  as  it  influences  other 
the  American's  deliberation  is  ordinarily  to  be 
man- American's  precipitation,  but  the  si^cht  of 
Americans  marching  off  the  field  under  the  (Mini 
might  be  hardly  less  demoralizing  to  onlookins^  !?■ 
a  foreign  contingent.  -«i 

Let  us  consider  the  reasons  which  Hooker  has  gu 
of  the  Rappahannock : 

The  rout  of  the  XI  Corps. 

This  occurred  on  the  2d.    He  was  stronge 
after  the  2d  than  he  was  before.    At  no  timp   i 
he  better  situated  for  gaining  a  decisive  victoi 

His  army  had  none  of  its  trains  of  suppHe.^ 

There  were  ample  supplies  along  the  north  1.1 
be  hauled  to  the  troops. 

Major  J.  F.  Huntington,  the  gallant  commands 
Hazel  Grove  on  the  evening  of  May  2,  says  in  a 
Military  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts: 

I  think  (if  we  can  imagine  Grant  allowing  his  nf 
Hooker's  was  at  noon  on  that  day  (Sunday)  )that  \\P  v^« 
diers  fry  their  boots,  if  there  was  nothing  else  to  eat.  (•» 
crossed  the  river. 

The  army  had  at  least  five  days*  supplies  in  i* 
were  not  15  miles  away;  and  there  was  an  abund. 
on  its  lines  of  communication.^    Ingalls  says  in  I; 
termaster-general : 


^  Ingalls  says  six  or  eight  {W.  R.,  40,  p, 
545). 

'  Ingalls  says :  "To  show  what  was  our 
custom  on  the  eve  of  battle  with  regard  to 
our  trains,  I  take  the  liberty  to  inclose  s 
copy  of  my  report  of  our  arrangement's 
during  the  Chancel lorsville  campaign,  here- 


with, mArkerl  B 
com  pail  TiTi)^'  pti; 
give  you   hill 

to  has  disappe. 
War  Departmei 
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iramount  importance.    "In  all 

• .  '*  there  is  not  recorded  a  cam- 

•  "-oponderance  of  skilful  direc- 

k's  fighting  in  the  forest  of 

I  •■♦»'s  conduct  of  the  campaign  as 

[i-  ral  Lee's  most  brilliant  achieve- 

,  it  was  certainly  grand.    As  I  had 

po8  to  this  writing  to  consider  the 

;  reviouB,  i.e.,  t^  stand  behind  our 

( ts  from  SuflFolk. 

iiiid  time  to  strengthen  and  improve 

I  haneellorsville. 

>'  his  adversary  was  divided  by 

►.  t)0,000  for  defence  about  equal  to 

nine  that  the  divisions  of  Pickett  and 

1 1  Hooker  would  have  found  that  he 

M(hout  battle.    It  seems  probable  that 

!*.»^  given  fruits  worthy  of  a  general 

I  .ive  had  opportunity,  and  have  been 

'   I'oiupelled  his  retirement  to  Wash- 

i-.vrj  Grant  from  Vicksbnrg;  whereas 

•i  victory  that  he  was  a  full  month 

•Id. 

<  that  neither  Lee  nor  Longstreet 
)»♦»  enemy  as  Hooker  manifested 
■   the  result  if,  with  Lee  on  the 
i.ing  to  join  him,  Hooker  had 
i.tjainst  these  separate  fractions! 
would  seem  to  have  been  more 
rn-iples  of  war,  and  a  safer  prec- 
is, than  that  which  his  illustrioug 


orders  and  dispatches  the  Con- 

.^>  the  Federals,    The  Confeder- 

ind  more  to  the  point  than  those 

tnp  were  misunderstood.    Suffice 

•rx  to  Sedgwick  for  his  demon- 

'  tion  of  a  position  south  of  the 

•Id  relative  to  Gibbon's  passage 

soueman's  order  to  Averell  re- 

•  y  be  noted,  on  the  other  hand^ 

^he  3d  to  Stuart  required  expla- 

ttint,  Captain  15th  HiiHsare,  p.  95. 


CONGRATULATORY  ORDERS 


Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Camp  near  Falmouth,  May  6, 1863. 
General  Orders,  No.  49 : 

The  major-general  commanding  tenders  to  this  army  his  congratulations  on  its 
achievements  of  the  last  seven  days.  If  it  has  not  accomplished  all  that  was 
expected,  the  reasons  are  well  known  to  the  army.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  they 
were  of  a  character  not  to  be  foreseen  or  prevented  by  human  sagacity  or 
resource. 

In  withdrawing  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  before  delivering 
a  general  battle  to  our  adversaries,  the  army  has  given  renewed  evidence  of  its 
confidence  in  itself  and  its  fidelity  to  the  principles  it  represents.  In  fighting  at 
a  disadvantage  we  would  have  been  recreant  to  our  trust,  to  ourselves,  our  cause, 
and  our  country. 

Profoundly  loyal,  and  conscious  of  its  strength,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  will 
give  or  decline  battle  whenever  its  interests  or  honor  may  command.  It  will  also 
be  the  guardian  of  its  own  history  and  its  own  fame. 

By  our  celerity  and  secrecy  of  movement,  our  advance  and  passage  of  the 
rivers  were  undisputed,  and,  on  our  withdrawal,  not  a  rebel  ventured  to  follow. 

The  events  of  the  last  week  may  swell  with  pride  the  heart  of  every  oflSeer  and 
soldier  of  this  army.  We  have  added  new  luster  to  its  former  renown.  We  have 
made  lon^  marches,  crojwed  rivers,  surprised  the  enemy  in  his  intrenehraents; 
and  whenever  we  have  fought,  we  have  inflicted  heavier  blows  than  those  we  have 
received. 

We  have  taken  from  the  enemy  50O0  prisoners  [and]  fifteen  colors;  captured 
and  brought  off  seven  pieces  of  artillery;  placed  hors  de  combat  18,000  of  his 
chosen  troops ;  destroyed  his  depots  filled  with  vast  amounts  of  stores ;  deranged 
his  communications ;  captured  prisoners  within  the  fortifications  of  his  capital ; 
and  filled  his  country  with  fear  and  consternation. 

We  have  no  other  regret  than  that  caused  by  the  loss  of  our  brave  companions ; 
and  in  this  we  are  consoled  by  the  conviction  that  they  have  fallen  in  the  holiest 
cause  ever  submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  battle. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Hooker  : 

S.  WOiLIAMS, 
Aasiatuit  Adjutant-Oeaeral.  ^ 

Headqrs.  Eleventh  Army  Corps,  May  10,  1863. 
General  Orders,  No,  9 : 

As  your  commanding  General,  I  cannot  fail  to  notice  a  feeling  of  depression 
on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  this  corps.  Some  obloquy  has  been  ciuit  upon  us  on 
account  of  the  affair  of  Saturday,  May  2. 

I  believe  that  such  a  disaster  might  have  happened  to  any  other  corps  of  this 
Army,  and  do  not  distrust  my  command.  Every  officer  who  failed  to  do  his  duty 
by  not  keeping  his  men  together,  and  not  rallying  them  when  broken,  is  conscious 
of  it,  and  must  profit  by  the  past. 

I  confidently  believe  that  every  honorable  oflScer  and  every  brave  man  ear- 
nestly desires  an  opportunity  to  advance  against  the  enemy,  and  demonstrate  to 

'  W.  R.,  39,  p.  171. 
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of  War,  and  himself  held  a  conference,  and  concluded  ''that  both  the 
check  at  Chancellorsville  and  the  retreat  were  inexcusable,  and  that 
Hooker  mnst  not  be  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  another  battle,  Hal- 
leck  had  brought  a  message  from  Hooker  to  the  effect  that,  as  he  had 
never  sought  the  command,  he  could  resign  it  without  embarrassment, 
and  would  be  only  too  happy  to  do  so,  if  he  could  have  the  command  of 
his  old  division,  and  so  keep  in  active  service." '  But  as  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  political  selection,  so  on  political  grounds  he  was  temporarily 
retained  with  a  view  to  relieving  without  disgracing  him.  In  the  mean- 
time the  command  was  offered  to  Couch,  who  declined  it.  ''Neither 
his  health,  always  delicate,  nor  his  retiring  disposition  qualified  him  for 
such  a  post  of  responsibility."  *  But  unwilling  to  make  another  cam- 
paign under  Hooker,  he  asked  to  be  relieved  from  duty  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  his  request  was  complied  with. 

On  the  29th  of  May  General  Ingalls,  in  compliance  with  a  request  of 
the  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Army,  forwarded  a  report  of  the 
operations  of  the  quartermaster's  department,  inclosing  reports  of 
corps  quartermasters.  These  documents  throw  much  light  on  the  logis- 
tics of  this  campaign.  The  principal  conclusions  to  which  they  seem  to 
have  led  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  troops  were  overloaded.  Many  carried  both  overcoat  and 
blanket.  It  was  intended  that  either  should  be  taken  without  the  other. 
Forty  rounds  of  ammunition  were  deemed  sufficient  for  the  soldier  to 
carry  on  his  person  in  the  future. 

2.  The  knapsack  ivas  an  unnecessary  incumbrance f  and  should  be 
replaced  by  the  blanket  roll.  About  25  per  cent,  of  the  knapsacks  were 
lost— thrown  away  on  the  march  or  in  action ;  or  laid  aside  to  go  into 
action,  and  not  recovered.  In  parts  of  the  army  the  loss  in  knapsackB 
was  considerably  greater.  In  the  V  Corps  it  was  about  30  per  cent,  and 
in  the  XI  and  XII  about  50  per  cent.  The  loss  in  blankets,  shelter  tents, 
haversacks,  etc.,  was  correspondingly  great.  General  Rodes  says  in  his 
report:  **  .  .  .  the  enemy  abandoned  such  a  large  number  of  knapsacks 
in  retreating  to  his  works  that  when  this  division  began  its  homeward 
march  in  the  rain  it  was  thoroughly  equipped  with  oilcloths  and  shelter 
tents  of  the  best  quality."* 

X  The  pack-mule  system  could  not  be  relied  on  for  long  marches  with 
heavy  wagons.  Pack-mules  should  be  made  auxiliary  to  wagons  for 
short  distances  over  rough  country,  where  roads  are  few  or  bad— the 
wagons  to  be  moved  as  far  to  the  front  as  is  safe  or  practicable,  the 
pack-mules  then  to  be  packed  with  ammunition  and  necessary  forage, 
and  pushed  on  after  the  troops  to  follow  them  everywhere. 

»  B,  and  L.,  IH,  241. 

'  General  Hancock,  by  F.  A.  Walker,  pp.  92,  93. 

•  W.  B.,  39,  p.  945. 
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APPENDIX  1 
composition  and  disposition  of  ths  potomac  flotilla  * 

1  Division,  under  Lieutenant-Commander  Maqaw 
Steamers: 

In  Rappahannock  River  {Anacostia  and  Dragon) 2 

Off  Aquia  Creek  (Freeborn) 1 

At  Piney  Point  =«  (dispateh-boat  E/ia) 1 

Sailing-vessels  (mortar  schooners)  : 

on  Aqum  Creek  {T.  A,  Ward) 1 

At  Alexandria.,  Y a,  {Dan  Smith,  Adolph  Hugel) 2 

2  Division,  under  Lieutenant-Commandeb  McCbea 
Steamers: 

Store-ship,  not  available  for  other  use 1 

Convoy  of  General  Hooker's  supplies  (itehottce,  Jacob  BciO 2 

Other  serviceable  steamer  (Eureka) 1 

Sailing-vessels  (mortar  schooners)  : 

Including  1  tender  at  Piney  Point  and  1  gu&rd-veasel 5 

Underooinq  Repairs  at  the  Navy  Yaxd 
Steamers  {Satellite,  Currituck,  Resolute) 3 

With  Acting  Reab- Admiral  Lek 
Steamers: 

Disabled  (Teaser,  Caeur  de  Lion) 2 

Serviceable  (Yankee,  Primrose) 2 

Total 23 


APPENDIX  2 
Special  Orders,  No.  77 : 

9.  There  being  now  2000  pack-saddles  for  issue  at  Aquia  Creek,  they  will  be 
distributed  as  follows,  and  corps  commanders  will  at  once  cause  requisitions 
to  be  made  for  the  number  apportioned  to  them,  viz,:  First  Corps,  329;  Third 
Corps,  361 ;  Fifth  Corps,  328 ;  Sixth  Corps,  450 ;  Eleventh  Corps,  275 ;  Twelfth 
Corps,  257. 

Of  these  pack-saddles,  two  will  be  distributed  to  each  regiment  to  carry  the 

'  Naval  W.  R.,  Series  I,  Vol.  V,  p.  260. 
'  Marked  on  map  Piney  Ft, 

4R0 
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shelter  teuU,  witii  which  ofBcura  will  be  provided,  and  extra  rations  for  offieen 
The  remainder  will  be  devoted  to  the  transportation  of  ammunition,  the  averai^ 
amount  of  which,  to  be  carried  in  each  pack-saddle,  will  be  two  and  a  half  boxes ;^ 
the  stronger  and  larger  animals  to  carry  three  boxes,  and  the  lighter  ones  two 
boxes. 

Waterproof  pouches  will  be  used  to  protect  the  ammunition  in  rainy  weather.* 
Drill  for  a  few  hours  each  day  in  packing  and  unpacking  will  be  inatituted, 
without  delay,  to  familiarize  the  men  and  animals  to  the  use  of  the  pack-saddlea. 

The  animals  for  the  ammunition-pack,  if  there  are  none  extra  on  hand,  will  be 
taken  from  the  ammunition-wagons,  in  which  case  the  wagons  and  harness  will 
be  turned  in  to  the  quartermaster's  department. 


APPENDIX  3 

On  the  baais  of  the  inspection  reports  the  following  order  was  issued  with 
view  to  promoting  emulation  and  efficiency  throughout  the  army : 


General  Orders,  No.  18 : 


Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomae,! 
Camp  near  Falmouth,  Va.,  March  3,  1863. 


V.  The  inspection  reports  of  the  following  regiments  and  batteries  give  evi- 
dences of  the  necessity  of  strong  exertions  on  the  part  of  every  officer  and 
member  of  the  command  to  bring  them  up  to  a  proper  state  of  discipline  and 
efficiency.  No  further  leave  of  absence  or  furloughs  will  be  granted  to  these 
commands,  and  all  officers  absent  therefrom  must  be  recalled  and  their  leaves 
revoked : 

Reqim€nts-^2,  21,  23,  26.  34,  35,  42,  59,  60.  78,  88,  104,  105,"  107,  149  New 
York;  29,  68,  69,  124,  125,  132,  136,  155  Pennsj Ivania ;  27  Indiana;  32  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers. 

Batteries— B^  1  New  York,  Peitii's:  10  New  York,  Bruen's;  11  New  York, 
\von]  Pvttkammer's;  C,  1  New  York,  Barnes^ ;  B.  1  Maryland,  Snow's;  A,  1  New 
Jersey,  Hexamer's;  C,  1  Pennsylvania,  McCarthy's;  D,  1  Pennsylvania,  Hall's;* 
12  Ohio,  Jok7ison*s;  3  Pennsylvania,  Hampton's;  and  C,  1  New  York  Battalion, 
Lnngner's^ 

VI.  The  following  regiments  and  battalions  appearing  from  the  inspection 
reports  to  have  earned  high  commendation  from  inspecting  officers,  it  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  corps  commander,  having  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
command,  to  increase  the  leaves  of  absence  and  furloughs  to  these  commands 
for  the  15  days  following  the  receipt  of  this  order  to  3  instead  of  2  enlisted 


1  A  box  held  lOOO. 

*  The  metallic-case  cartridge  had  not  yet 
come  into  irenera!  use.  A  few  of  the  kind 
known  as  the  Bumside  cartridg:e  were  in 
service,  but  the  common  cartridge  was  cased 
in  paper  and  was  not  waterproof. 

*  Consolidated  with  the  104  N.  Y.,  March 
20,  1863  (ir.  J?.,  39,  p.  278). 

*  Consolidated  before  the  cotnniencement 


of  aftive  operations  with  Company  C,  1 
Pa.,  Captain  McCarthy. 

^  This  organization  appears  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  orfranization  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  for  January  31  (TF.  /?..  40, 
p.  16).  but  not  in  that  for  May  1-6  Ob., 
39,  pp.  156-170).  It  was  presimiahly  de- 
tached. 
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men  for  every  100  present  for  duty  and  3  officers  instead  of  2»  as  provided  in 
General  Orders,  No.  3,  January  30,  1863,  from  headquarters  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, viz.: 

Regiments— 1,  2,  and  20  Massachusetts;  10  and  19  Maine;  5  and  10*  New 
York;  6  New  Jersey;  111  Pennsylvania;  3  Wisconsin;  and  1  Minnesota  Vol- 
unteers. 

Batteries— 5  Maine,  Leppien's:  A,  1  Rhode  Island,  Arnold's:  B,  1  Rhode 
Island,  Hazard's;  K,  4  United  States,  Sceley's;  D,  1  New  York,  Osbom's;  E,  1 
Rhode  Island,  Randolph's;  D,  5  United  States,  Eazlett's;  C,  1  Massachusetts, 
Martin's;  A,  1  Massachusetts,  McCartney's;  3  New  York,  Earn' it;  2  New  York, 
Blume's;  K,  1  United  States,  Graham '$;  5  New  York,  Taft's;  B,  1  Connecticut, 
Brooker's. 

By  referring^  all  the  regiments  and  batteries  to  their  respective  corps,  balanc- 
ing the  proficient  a^E:ain8t  the  deficient,  calculating  for  each  corps  the  ratio  of  the 
result  to  the  total  number  of  regiments  and  batteries  in  the  corps,  and  reducing 
the  scale  of  comparison  thus  obtained  to  positive  numbers,  we  get  the  order  of 
instruction  and  discipline  indicated  in  the  following  table : 

PIOURE  OP 
OORFS  INSTHUmON  AND 

DISGIPL.INE 

1.  XI  Corps  (Sigcl) 105 

2.  V     "      (Meade) 96 

3.  Ill      '*      (Sickles) 94 

4.  VI     •*       (Sedgwick) 93 

5.  XII      "       (Slocura) 61 

6.  I     "      (Reynolds) 14 

7.  II      "       (Couch) 1 

This  showing,  be  it  observed,  rests  upon  inspections,  not  of  corps,  but  of  regi- 
ments and  batteries.  They  were  poor  criterions  of  tactical  eflBciency,  especially 
of  the  larger  units  (corps  and  divisions).  Regarding  the  XI  Corps,  an  officer 
wrote  in  a  private  letter  under  date  of  March  1,  1863 : 

Sigel's  corps  is,  or  seems  to  be,  composed  wholly  of  Germans.  They  are  dis- 
gracefully undisciplined.  .  .  .  Sigel's  and  Sloeum's  [corps]  are  very  near  each 
other,  but  there  is  little  communication  between  them.  Sigel  is  pretty  generally 
regarded  as  a  humbug  by  the  Array  of  the  Potomac.  His  men  are  marauders, 
and  are  not  believed  in  as  fighters. 
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February  7 

XII.  The  flag  designating  the  headquarters  of  army  corps  will  be  as  follows: 
A  blue  swallowtail  flag,  with  white  Maltese  cross  in  center  of  field ;  the  numerical 
designation  of  the  corps  in  red  figures  in  the  center  of  the  cross. 

The  chief  quartermaster  will  furnish  the  flags,  on  proper  requisition,  to  com- 
manders of  army  corps. 

March  21 

For  the  purpose  of  ready  recognition  of  corps  and  divisions  in  this  army,  and 
to  prevent  injustice  by  reports  of  straggling  and  misconduct  through  mistake  as 

>  See  note  5,  p.  490. 
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to  its  organization,  the  chief  quartermaster  will  fnmish  without  delay  the  fol- 
lowing badges,  to  be  worn  by  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  all  the  regiments 
of  the  various  corps  mentioned.  They  will  be  securely  fastened  upon  the  center 
of  the  top  of  the  cap. 

Inspecting  officers  will  at  all  inspections  see  that  these  badges  are  worn  as 
designated : 


First  Corps,  a  sphere 


Second  Corps,  trefoil 


Third  Corps,  lozenge    .    . 


Fifth  Corps,  Maltese  cross 


Sixth  Corps,  cross 


Eleventh  Corps,  crescent 


Twelfth  Corps,  star 


First  Division,  red ; 

Second,  white ; 

Third,  blue. 

First  Division,  red ; 

Second,  white; 

Third,  blue. 

First  Division,  red ; 

Second,  white ; 

Third,  blue. 

First  Division,  red ; 

Second,  white; 

Third,  blue. 

First  Division,  red ; 

Second,  white ; 

Third,  blue. 

(Light  Division,  green.) 

First  Division,  red ; 

Second,  white; 

Third,  blue. 

First  Division,  red ; 

Second,  white ; 

Third,  blue. 


The  sizes  and  colors  will  be  according  to  pattern.^ 


*  As  printed,  the  badges  are  one-half  size. 
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H  The  following  table  shows  the  ratio  of  sick  in  the  several  army  corps  on  the 

■        28th  of  .Marcli : ' 

H  CORPS  6I0K  PER  lOOO 

P  1.     VI  Corps  (Sed^ck) 46 

2.  XII    *'      (Slocum) .53 

3.  V    ''      (Meade) 61 

4.  XI     "      (Sigel) 69 

5.  Ill    "      (Sickles) 76 

6.  II    •*      (Couch) 85 

7.  I     *'      (Reynolds) 90 

Letterman  says  in  a  letter  to  Hooker  dated  April  4,  frooi  which  the  foregoing 
data  are  taken  :  ' 

The  paper  marked  A  '  shows  the  whole  number  of  sick  in  this  army  to  be  on  the 
28th  of  March  ultimo  10,777.  The  corps  exhibiting  the  greatest  ratio  of  sick  are 
those  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  number  of  new  regiments.  Thus,  the  First 
Corps,  having  a  ratio  of  90.02  per  1000,  has,  according  to  the  data  in  this  office, 
eighteen  new  and  twenty -one  old  regiments. 

The  Sixth  Corps,  with  a  ratio  of  46.16  per  1000,  has  only  four  new  regiments 
and  thirty  old  regiments.    The  ratio  of  sick  for  the  whole  army  is  67.64  per  1000, 

Numerous  reports  made  to  this  office  refer  to  the  general  improvement  in  the 
health,  tone,  and  vigor  of  those  who  are  not  reported  sick ;  an  improvement  which 
figures  will  not  exhibit,  but  which  is  apparent  to  officers  whose  attention  is 
directed  to  the  health  of  the  men.* 

The  foregoing  table  of  health  exhibits  roughly  the  length  of  service,  or  experi- 
ence, of  the  several  corps.  As  an  approximate  figure  of  experience  let  lis  take 
the  number  of  well  men  per  1000  as  shown  in  this  table.  We  have  now  for  each 
corps  a  numerical  expression,  or  factor,  (1)  of  desertion,  (2)  of  instruction  and 
discipline,  (3)  of  sickness,  and  (4)  of  experience.  By  multiplying  the  factor 
of  instruction  and  discipline  by  that  of  experience,  and  dividing  the  result  by  the 
product  of  the  factors  of  sickness  and  desertion,  we  get  what  may  be  called  a 
figure  of  efficiency.  Doing  this  for  each  corps  will  enable  us  to  arrange  the  sev- 
eral corps  in  an  order  of  efficiency  as  follows : 

PIOURE  OF 

™"™  EFFUTENnr 

1.  XI  Corps  (Sigel) 32.94 

2.  V     "       (Meade) 16.23 

3.  VI     •*       (Sedgwiok) 15.70 

4.  Ill     *'        (Sickles) 9.60 

5.  XII     "        (Slocum) 9.01 

6.  I     "       (Reynolds) 1.32 

7.  11     "       (Couch) 0.12 

»  W.  R,,  40,  p.  240.  tee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  that  the 

•  This  letter  is  published  without  date  in  ratio  of  sickneHS  was  decreased  from  about 
W.  R.,  40,  p.  239,  and  without  list  in  Let-  10  per  cent,  lo  below  5  per  cent.  ( Rep.  of 
terman's  Medical  Recollectiom,  pp.  109-  Com.,  IV,  74).  Acronliuif  to  T/eltennan, 
111.  the  ratio  of  sicknefiw  at  the  end  (»f  April  was 

•  Omitt«d,  under  4V2  per  cent.  (Medical  Recollections^ 

•  Butterfield  testified  before  the  Commit-  p.  112). 
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APPENDIX  6 

Under  date  of  January  30,  Hooker  wrote  to  Halleck : 

By  General  Orders,  No.  61,  War  Department,  1862,  leaves  of  absence  cannot 
be  granted  in  the  field,  except  to  prevent  death  or  permanent  disability.  This 
rale  never  has  been  strictly  regarded  in  this  army  .  .  .  and  I  have  thought 
proper  to  issue  the  inclosed  order.  1  believe  by  it  much  desertion  will  be  stopped, 
and  a  more  contented  feeling  pervade  the  army.  .  .  , 

I.  No  leaves  will  exceed  fifteen  days. 

II.  Leaves  to  commanders  of  corps,  divisions,  and  cavalry  brigades  will  only 
b€  granted  upon  approval  at  these  headquarters.    One  brigade  commander  only 
in  a  corps  to  be  on  leave  at  one  time- 
Ill.  Not  more  than  one  field  officer  of  a  regiment  to  be  absent  on  leave  at  one 

time,  where  the  full  complement  of  field  ofiicers  are  present.  .  .  . 

IV.  Not  more  than  two  line  officers  to  be  given  leave  from  any  regiment  at  the 
isame  time ;  not  more  tlian  one  from  any  battery  or  detachment. 

V.  Leaves  [are]  not  to  exceed  ten  days,  except  to  residents  of  the  following 
states,  when  it  [sic]  may  be  given  for  fifteen  days;  viz. :  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont ;  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  the  States  west  of  these  last  named. 

VI.  Furloughs  to  enlisted  men  must  in  no  case  exceed  two  for  every  100  men 
present  for  duty  in  the  regiment,  battery,  or  detachment.  .  .  . 

VII.  In  case  of  the  failure  of  any  oflBcer  or  soldier  to  return  before  their  [sic] 
leave  expires,  leaves  will  not  be  granted  to  others  from  the  same  commands  until 
their  return.  .  .  . 

VIII.  A  return  from  each  regiment,  battery,  and  detachment  will  be  forwarded 
to  these  headquarters  within  eight  days  from  the  date  of  this  order,  showing  the 
number  of  ofiScers  and  men  absent  from  duty  from  any  cause  whatever.  .  .  . 

Halleck  replied  Pebmary  30 :  * 

...  In  no  ease  will  commanders  of  grand  divisions,  army  corps,  etc.,  be  al- 
lowed to  grant  leaves.  The  number  of  applications  sent  to  the  War  Department, 
approved  by  such  officers,  shows  a  recklessness  and  carelessness  exceedingly  rep- 
rehensible, for  if  one  third  so  approved  were  granted,  the  efficiency  of  the  army 
would  be  completely  destroyed.  All  leaves  to  officers  to  visit  Washington  without 
the  consent  of  the  War  Department  are  deemed  null  and  void,  and  hereafter  all 
general  officers  who  come  here  on  leave  not  properly  granted  mil  be  dismissed. 
The  mere  passage  through  the  city,  when  that  is  the  shortest  or  only  line  of 
travel,  is  not  considered  visiting,  but  any  officer  who  remains  here  twenty-four 
hours  without  authority  will  be  arrested. 

In  the  face  of  these  instructions  Hooker,  on  the  7th,  issued  an  order  authoriz- 
ing corps  commanders  to  grant  leaves  and  furloughs. 

Things  were  going  on  swimmingly  under  this  order  when  the  following  corre- 
spondence took  place : 

HaUeck  to  Hooker,  February  27,  3  p.m. 

The  authority  given  to  you  to  grant  leaves  of  absence  cannot  be  delegated  by 
yoii  to  commanders  of  corps.    Leaves  not  signed  by  your  orders  are  null. 

Hooker  to  Kelton,  Assistant  Adjutant-Gen eral,  March  3 

,  .  .  the  authority  to  exercise  this  power,  under  well-defined  restrictions,  was 
conferred  upon  corps  commanders,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  its  having  been 
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abused  by  them.    If  officers  holding  these  high  positions  cannot  he  intrusted  with 
this  duty,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  should  be  replaced  by  others  wlio  can. 

The  delay  incident  to  applications  for  leave  will  be  appreciated  when  you  are 
informed  that  my  camp  is  nearly  100  miles  in  circumference,  and,  if  acted  on 
immediately  on  their  receipt  at  these  headquarters,  would,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  delay  the  departure  of  the  applicant  eight-and-forty  hours.  .  .  . 

Halleck  to  Hooker,  March  5 

...  As  many  officers  presented  themselves  here  in  Washington  with  leaves 
from  commanders  of  army  corps,  I  applied  to  the  Secretary  to  ascertain  if  such 
authority  had  been  granted.  He  replied  that  he  had  conferred  that  authority 
only  on  you,  and  that  it  would  not  be  given  to  commanders  of  army  corps.  .  .  . 
Last  reports  show  that  9692  officers  are  now  absent  from  their  commands.  It  is 
the  determination  of  the  War  Department  to  diminish  this  number  by  retaining 
to  itself  the  power  to  grant  leaves  and  by  refusing  them  except  in  tlie  most 
urgent  cases. 

The  War  Records  cont-ain  no  reply  to  this  dispatch,  nor  any  order  of  Hooker's 
revoking  his  permission  to  corps  commanders  to  grant  leaves  of  absence.  It  would 
seem  that  he  was  sustained  by  the  President. 
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On  the  Slst  of  January  Lee  wrote  to  General  H.  B.  Kershaw  in  regard  to  a 
proposed  formation  of  a  "battalion  of  honor'*: 

.  .  .  The  proper  selection  of  the  men  and  officers  for  such  a  battalion  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult,  and  even  were  it  organized,  it  would  be  more  difficult 
still  to  fill  properly  vacancies  which  might  occur  in  its  ranks.  Tlie  fact  is,  Gen- 
eral, we  have  now  an  army  of  brave  men.  The  formation  of  a  battalion  of  honor 
would  reward  a  few  and  leave  many  equally  brave  and  equally  faithful  un- 
noticed, and  perhaps  with  the  feeling  that  an  improper  distinction  had  been 
made  between  themselves  and  their  comrades. 

Again,  a  battalion  of  honor  would  be  a  distinct  order  created  among  us,  and 
such  orders  have  generally  been  considered  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions.  The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States,  appreciating  the  diffi- 
culties of  properly  rewarding  meritorious  conduct  in  the  army,  and  of  inciting  a 
spirit  of  emulation  of  deeds  of  gallantry,  proposes  the  plan  embodied  in  General 
Orders,  No.  93,  Act  No.  27,  of  the  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General,  at  Richmond. 
By  this  act  the  President  is  authorized  to  bestow  medals  on  such  officers  as  shall 
be  conspicuous  for  courage  and  good  conduct  on  the  field  of  battle ;  aL^  to  confer 
a  badge  of  distinction  upon  one  private  or  non-commissioned  officer  of  each  com- 
pany after  every  signal  victory  he  shall  have  assisted  to  achieve.  This  soldier  to 
be  indicated  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  his  company.  If  the  award  fall  upon 
a  deceased  soldier,  the  badge  will  be  given  to  his  widow,  or  to  such  relative  as 
the  President  may  adjudge  entitled  to  receive  it.  This  plan  meets  the  difficulty 
in  question  in  some  measure."^ 

Hooker  wrote  to  Army  Headquarters,  Washington,  on  the  2d  of  February: 

General  Orders,  No.  13.  February  22,  1862,  provide  for  the  inscription,  upon 
the  colors  of  all  regiments  and  batteries  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  [of  J 

*  For  an  instance  of  this  plan  carried  out,  see  General  Orders,  No.  131,  Adjutant  and 
Inspector  General's  Office,  Bichmond,  Va.,  October  3,  1863  (W,  R.,  39,  p.  1052). 
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the  names  of  the  battles  in  which  they  have  borne  a  meritorions  part.  Most,  if 
not  all,  the  re^ments  and  batteries  now  in  the  service  with  this  army  are  en- 
titled to  distinction.  Boards  have  been  organized,  and  have  reported  upon  the 
claims  for  these  honorable  inscriptions.  There  are  no  records  at  the  [these] 
headquarters  of  these  proceedings,  but  I  am  reliably  informed  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  boards  have  been  forwarded  to  the  headquarters  of  this  army, 
although  they  are  not  now  here.  .  .  . 

If  these  records  are  on  file  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  or  of  the  War 
Department,  I  trust  they  may  receive  prompt  and  immediate  action.  .  .  . 

Following  is  Kelton  's  reply : 

.  .  .  The  only  report  transmitted  to  these  headquarters  was  from  the  board 
instituted  in  the  Fifth  Corps.  It  was  approved  by  the  general-in-chief  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  War  December  23,  1862.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  further  action  was  taken  on  Hooker's  letter  of  the 
2d  of  February,  but,  of  their  own  accord,  regiments  and  batteries  put  the  names 
of  battles  in  which  they  were  engaged  on  their  colors,  which  led  to  great  abuse.' 

In  the  Confederate  army  a  regular  method  had  been  instituted  by  the  following 
order  from  the  War  Department,  July  23,  1862: 

1.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  commanding  generals  of  separate  armies  to  cause 
to  be  entered,  io  some  conspicuous  place  on  the  standards  of  regiments,  bat- 
talions, and  separately  organized  squadrons  of  their  commands,  the  names  of  the 
several  battles  in  which  their  regiments,  battalions,  and  separate  squadrons  have 
been  actually  engaged.* 
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Conck  to  Williams*  February  21 

T  telegraphed  you  last  evening  that  the  pickets  had  reported  that  sixteen  pieces 
of  artillery  and  eleven  pontoons  were  seen  passing  through  Fredericksburg  down 
the  river.  The  information  did  not  get  to  me  until  twenty-four  hours  or  more 
after  the  movement  was  observed— as  stupid  a  thing  as  ever  occurred  in  military 
history.  It  is  but  a  specimen  of  how  military  duties  are  done  by  a  great  many 
oflScers  in  my  corps.  Higher  officers  spend  their  time  in  reading  newspapers  or 
books,  playing  cards  or  the  politician,  drinking  whisky,  and  grumbling.  Of 
course  this  charge  does  not  include  all  by  a  long  way,  for  it  contains  some  of  the 
finest  officers  that  ever  drew  sword,  from  major-general  down. 

Upon  a  personal  investigation,  I  find  that  the  movement  of  pontoons  and  artil- 
lery was  seen  by  so  many  that  nobody  reported  the  fact.  The  general  oflScer  of 
the  day  was  Colonel  Frank,  one  of  our  most  sterling  officers. 


»flep.  o/(7om.,  IV,  191. 

'  General  Meade,  when  subsequently  in 
eommand  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
sought  to  remedy  this  abuse  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  boards  whose  investigations  and 
conclusionR  are  embodied  in  General  Orders, 
No,  10,  Headquarters  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, 1865. 


*Tbe  present  regiilations  of  the  IT.  8. 
Army*  issued  in  1908,  contain  no  provision 
for  keeping  the  memories  of  battles  fr«ih  in 
the  soldiers'  minds. 

*  Adjutant-General,  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. 
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Williams  ta  Couch,  February  21 


p  In  reply  to  your  communicatioD  just  received,  Major-General  Hooker  dii'ecta 

me  to  say  that  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  report.  The  general  can  not  think  you 
expect  bira  to  bring  your  officers  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  He  trusts  that  you 
will  have  no  delay  in  bringing  the  ofifieer  who  neglected  his  duty  to  trial  and 
punishment.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  hira  to  know  if  the  enemy  have 
aJiy  pontoons  *  and,  if  so,  how  many  and  where  they  are.  He  desires  that  you 
should  communicate  to  hira  without  delay  all  reliable  information  you  can  obtain 
upon  this  point. 

Couch  to  Williams,  February  22 

.  .  .  The  men  I  questioned  yesterday  were  not  positive  that  pontoons  were 
»e:eTi,  but  thought  they  were.'  As  for  the  artillery,  one  man  counted  thirty-two 
S-horse  carriages  that  he  supposed  were  artillery,  but  could  not  see  the  guns.  In 
my  letter  I  did  not  intend  for  the  major-general  commanding  to  understand  that 
I  wished  to  throw  off  the  responsibility  of  disciplining  my  command,  but  rather 
for  him  to  be  informed  as  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  duty— as,  for  instance, 
this  most  unwarrantable  neglect  of  duty  occurred  under  the  beat  picket  officer  I 
have,  and  as  good  a  one  as  I  ever  knew,  and,  too,  at  a  time  when  we  were  en- 
deavoring to  perfect  our  picket  system,  and  thought  we  were  successful. 

Among  the  measures  taken  in  the  opposing  armies  for  their  protection  against 
spies  waa  the  issuing  of  the  following  orders : 

Camp  near  Falmouth,  Va.,  February  13,  1863. 
Brig.  Gen,  M,  R,  Patrick, 
Frovost-Marshal-General : 
The  commanding  general  directs  that  all  trading  establishments,  peddlers, 
etc.,  within  the  lines  of  this  army,  except  regularly  authorized  and  appointed 
sutlers,  be  broken  up,  and  the  parties,  with  their  goods,  be  sent  outside  our  lines 
to  the  rear  by  to-morrow  night;  that  notice  be  served  upon  them  (and  copies  to 
department  provost -marsh  a  Is)  that  if  found  within  our  lines  after  twenty-four 
hours,  their  goods,  wares,  and  horses  will  be  confiscated,— one  half  to  the  hospi- 
tals of  the  corps  within  which  they  may  be  arrested  or  found,  the  balance  to  the 
general  hospitals  at  Aquia,  Belle  Plain,  and  Windmill  Point. 

Very  respectfully,  etc., 

S.  Williams, 
Assistant  Adjutant-G6neraL 

Hdqrs.  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  February  16,  1863. 

I.  The  presence  of  citizens  in  the  camps  or  within  the  lines  of  the  army,  unless 
authorized,  is  forbidden.  Persons  coming  into  the  lines  on  special  business  must 
make  it  known  to  the  provost-marshal.  Citizens  properly  vouched  for  will  be 
allowed  to  visit  within  the  lines  of  the  army  with  passports  signed  by  division 
commanders.  L#oyal  citizens  who  reside  witliin  tlie  lines  will  obtain  permanent 
passports  from  tlie  division  commanders  near  them. 

II.  Corps  commanders  will  take  steps  to  enroll  all  citizens  within  the  army 
who  are  not  exempt  from  military  duty,  and  assign  them  to  such  regions  as  they 
may  select.  They  will  cause  the  immediate  arrest  of  all  unaiithorizerl  persons 
wandering  about  the  various  camps  and  depots.  If  they  can  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  themselves  these  persons  will  be  liberated  and  sent  out  of  the  lines.  .  .  . 

»  There  is  no  reference  to  these  pontoons  of  them  elsewhere.  They  were  undoubt- 
in  the  Confederate  records;  nor  is  there,  bo  edly  an  optical  illusion  or  a  fiction  of  the 
far  as  the  author  can  learn,  any  mention      imagination. 


APVESDICWB 

Uu  iUa  7Ui  of  March  Hooker  wrote  to  Lee : 


Am,  In  two  UmUiuem  of  Ut«,  commnnieatioiM  fasve 
irtixti  ill  NuUonlinAUi  offi<M*n(  of  my  commaod,  I  iwpeetfidlj 


It  under  fla^ 

ite  that  1  have 

tiiai.  iiHfU  ftirthrr  orderH,  no  commaniestioB  ttniag  from  vonr  lines 

)j  ui»l4M(t  iIm<  HuriK*  bt!  luMrt'HiM'd  to  myself,  aad  wilder  existing  cireuin- 

iN  liiiiM  HM  llii>  urinioH  iiro  in  their  present  pootko]  delirered  in  front  of 

>Htini'K, 
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Lm  to  Dwi*^  February  16 

TMk  WMMItMUon  ol  ft  Um  totm  el  tho  mf  my  at  Aquia  Creek,  with  other 

tiul'uiiiiuiUM.  i%<«ikil««ni  U  MPolieMe  Iktt  a  feaertl  movement  is  in  process.    I  le&m 

.ill  treimwrts  of  er^ry  d«ecription  are  ordered  from  there 

M.ui  M%^  < ««««  rtfmt  IhiftI  tlMir  Anmy  is  going  to  Tennessee  or  Nortii 


Ai^  gJIcer  «!  lk»  9icM  Owf*  .  .  ^  nfOTte  m  certain  that  abont  20,000  men^ 
Unv  b«hMi  UiiMI  «»i  tc^r  iHMMifed  «l  Xvwpefft  X^wi  ...  In  addition  to 

1  41  Xi^ytM^  N%«i  tMM^  «e  IMMI  vw*  Wferted  ...  to  have  been  sent  to 

.  .  I  tlMi  iHn>l>ll»t  %^  itek  IW  «MBQ^\  aowmenta  too  serious  for  a 

1 4i^MinM%  4ll»Jl  iNi  IMiMMedlSr  ^■■^^  withdrawing  from  the  Bap 

«iid  <)h*Bitc^  ^ 


^  J^MWWM  «  <k  te«  %  A-  L. 
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Lee  to  Seddmi,  March  27 

.  .  .  The  troops  of  this  portion  of  the  army  have  for  some  time  been  confined 
to  reduced  rations,  consisting  of  18  ounces  of  flour,  4  ounces  of  bacon  of  indiffer- 
ent quality,  with  occasional  supplies  of  rice,  sugar,  or  molasses.  The  men  are 
cheerful,  and  I  receive  but  few  complaints;  still  I  do  not  think  it  is  enough  to 
continue  them  in  health  and  vigor,  and  I  fear  they  will  be  unable  to  endure  the 
hardships  of  the  approaching  campaign.  Symptoms  of  scurvy  are  appearing 
among  them,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  vegetables  each  regiment  is  directed  to 
send  a  daily  detail  to  gather  sassafras  buds,  wild  onions,  garlic,  lambs ^  quarters, 
and  poke  sprouts,  but  for  so  large  an  army  the  supply  obtained  is  very  small.  .  .  . 

Lee  to  his  troops,  April  5 

The  commanding  general  again  calls  the  attention  of  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  army  to  the  importance  of  aiding  the  farmers  of  the  country  in  raising  their 
crops  by  abstaining  from  destruction  of  fences  and  avoiding  injury  to  fields  of 
growing  grain.  The  failure  of  the  crops  in  districts  occupied  by  the  army  will 
detract  from  our  supplies,  and  render  a  large  population  heretofore  contributing 
to  our  support  dependent  upon  other  portions  of  the  country.  The  fortitude  of 
citizens  in  districts  which  have  suffered  from  our  presence  and  the  inroads  of 
the  enemy  appeal  [s]  to  the  sympathy  of  their  defenders. 

The  women  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  care  of  our  sick  and  wounded 
claim  protection.  The  contracted  limits  of  cultivated  country  render  it  more 
difficult  to  procure  subsistence,  and  self-preservation  requires  that  protection  and 
every  aid  be  given  to  the  production  of  the  necessities  of  life. 
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ARTILLERY  OP  THE  ARHT  OP  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA 

NtrifBER  OF 
1    Corps  PIECES 

1  DiviBiON  (Anderson)* 

Hardaway  's  battalion 

1.  Grandy's  batter>' 4 

2.  Lewis*  battery* 4 

3.  Maurin*8  battery ' 4 

4.  Moore's  battery 4 

16 

2  DivieiON  (McLaws) 

Cabell's  battalion* 

1.  Carlton's  battery 4 

2.  Fraser^s  battery 4 

3.  McCarthy's  battery 4 

4.  Manly's  battcrj^ 4 

Carried  forward,        32 

*  Commanded  also  by  Gamett.  *  Commanded  by  Penick. 

•  This  battery  was  in  depot  at  Guiney^a  Station  throughout  the  campaign. 

*  Commanded  also  by  Hamilton. 
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ARTILLERY  OP  THE  ARMY  OP  NORTHERN  VlRQimA  —  Conhnued 

mnasER  op 

PIECK8 

Brought  forivard,       124 
4  Division  (Colston) 
Jones'  battalion 

1.  Carrington'a  battery 4 

2.  Garber's  battery* 4 

3.  Tanner's  battery* 4 

4.  Thompson  *s  battery 4 

16 

Artillery  Reserve  (Crutchfield)' 
Brown*s  battalion* 

1.  Brockets  battery 4 

2.  Dance's  battery 4 

3.  Graham's  battery 4 

4.  Hupp's  battery 4 

5.  Smith's  battery 4 

6.  "Watson's  battery 4 

24 
Mcintosh *s  battalion 

7.  Hurt's  battery 4 

8.  Johnson's  batter}' 4 

9.  Lusk's  battery 4 

10.  Wooding 's  battery 4 

16 

General'  Artillery  Reserve  (Pendleton) 
Cutts'  battalion 

1.  Patterson's  battery 4 

2.  Ross'  battery 4 

3.  Wingfield*s  battery 4 

12 
Nelson^s  battalion 

4.  Kirkpatriek 's  battery 4 

5.  Massie's  battery .  4 

6.  Milledge's  battery 4 

12 

Cavalrif  Division  (Horse  Artillery)  (Beckham) 

1.  Moorman 's  battery 4 

2.  Breathed 's  battery 4 

3.  McGregor*s  batterj- 4 

4.  Hart's  battery 4 

16 
Total 220 » 

'  Commanded  also  by  Fultz.  *  Commanded   also  by  Wotaon   and   by 

*  The   name   is  also   jriveri   in    the   War  Dance. 

Records  as  Latimer,   but   see   W.   R.,  40,  » Inclndinp  Matinn's  battery  (3.  1.  I),  1 

p.  729.  pie^'e    of  Richardson's    (8.    I),   and    1    of 

•Commanded  also  by  Walker  and  by  J.  Eshleman's  (10.  I),  total  6  pieces,  absent 

T-  Brown.    The  artillery  "on  the  field'*  was  throughout  the  campaign, 
at  that  time  eommanded  by  Ale.xander  (W. 
R.,39,  pp.  822,  824,  938). 
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ARTiu^EBY  OP  THE  ARMY  OP  THE  POTOMAC— Continued 

NUMBER  Of 
PIECES 

Brought  forward,      159 
V  Corps  (Meade) 


1  Division  (Griffin) 

1.  Martin's  battery     . 

2.  Phillips'  battery     . 

3.  Waterman's  battery 

4.  Hazlett's  battery    . 

2  Division  (Sykes) 

1.  Gibbs'  battery    .     . 

2.  Weed's  battery^      . 

3  Division  (Humphreys) 

1.  Barnes'  battery  .     . 

2.  Banders  battery*  . 


C,  Mass 6 

E.  Mass 6 

C,  1  R.  L 6 

D.  5  U.  S 6 

L,  1  Ohio 6 

I,  5  US 4 


C,  1  N.  Y. 
E,  G,  1  U.  S. 


4 
4 


42 


VI  Corps  (Sedgwick) 
1  Division  (Brooks) 

1.  McCartney's  batterj*   ...     A,  Mass 6 

2.  Hexanier's  battery"    ...     A,  N.  J 6 

3.  Ripby  's  battery A,  1  Md 6 


4.  Williston's  battery 

2  Division  ( Howe) 

1.  Cowan's  battery 

2.  Martin's  battery     , 

3  Division  (Newton) 

1.  McCarthy's  battery* 

2.  Butler's  battery 


D,  2  U.  S 6 

1  N.  Y.       .6 

F,  5U.  S 6 

C,  D,  1  Pa.    .    ,    .    .    .    6 

G,  2  U.  S 6 


4  Division  (Burnham) 

Harn's  battery 3  N. 


Y. 


6 


54 


13N.  Y 6 


XI  Corps  (Howard) 

1  Division  (Derens) 

Dieekmann's  battery  .     .     . 

2  Division  (von  Stein  web  r) 

Wiedrich's  battery      ....     I,  1  N.  Y 6 

3  Division  (Schurz) 

Dilger's  battery I,  1  Ohio 6 


Artillery  Resert^e  fSchirmer) 

1.  Jahn's  battery    .     . 

2.  De  Beck's  battery  . 

3.  Hill's  battery     .     . 


2  N  Y 6 

K,  1  Ohio 6 

C,  1  W.  Va 6 

Carried  forward. 


36 
291 


'  Commanded  by  lieutenant  Watson. 
*  Formed  by  the  eooeoHdatioa  of  two  de- 
pleted battericA. 


'  Comtnandpd  by  lieutenant  Parsons. 
♦  Formed  by  the  eoDsolidation  of  two  de- 
pleted batteries. 
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APPENDIX  12 

TABLES  OF  DAILY  LOSSES 

These  tables,  while  based  upon  the  official  records  of  the  war,  are  in 
a  measure  conjecturaL 

Army  of  the  Potomac  * 

ORQANIZATION                                                         Before  M«7  3S  U%y  2  May  S  Aft«r  Mmj  3* 

I  Corps 55  109  97  38 

11"        3  68  1,835  19 

III     "       4  311  3,767  37 

V     "       232  2  458  8 

VI     •*       15  5  3,490  1,100 

XI    '•       0  2,411  0  1 

XII    "       49  306  2,466  3 

fStonemaii,  including  ^   ...         49  or  ^  T9t 

Cav.  ^     Averell                       J                 ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^ 

[Pleasontoii    ^  136  0            1 

Army  of  the  Potomac 463  3.374  12,113  1,328 

Army  of  Northern  Virginia* 

OEOANIZATION                                                       Before  M»y  3  M»y  <  JteyS  Aft«rM«7  3 

1  Division,  I  Corps 66  5  1,291  83 

2  "          I     ^'         18  38  1,719  0 

Corps  Artillery    _0  _0  106  ^ 

I  Corps 84  43  3,116  83 

1  Division,  II  Corps 0  174  2,766  0 

2  "          II     "       12  709  2,213  3 

3  •'          II    *'       0  0  0  1,346 

4  '*          II    *•       0  230  1,825  23 

Corps  Artilleiy  _0  0  80           0 

II  Corps   12  1,113  6,884  1,372 

General  Artillery  Reserve 0  0  3  0 

Cavalry  Division _94  17  ^           0 

Army  of  Northern  Virginia.       190  1,173  10,003  1,455 
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EFFECTIVE  STRENGTH  ACCORDING  TO  REPORTS 


Where  the  figures  in  the  reports  appear  to  include  enlisted  men  only,  the 
officers  have  been  added  on  the  basis  of  1  to  every  20  men.  The  mark  -f-  indicates 
that  the  number  which  it  follows  is  less,  and  the  mark  —  that  it  is  greater,  than 

'  Without  counting  1  on  Hooker's  staflf  ■  With  few  exceptions,  May  4, 

and  8  in  Engineer  Brigrade.  *  Not  including  5  casaahies  at  headquar- 

*  With  few  exceptions,  May  1.  tera  11  Corps. 
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the  true  number.    The  mark  =k  indicates  that  the  number  which  it  follows  is 
greater  or  less  than  the  true  number. 

Federal 

OROAMIZATION  AprUST        AprUM       AprUn    ApiUSO        iUjl        Umrt  Mar*       M«j4 

ICorpa 17,000±      

4.O.— 1.8.II 872 

106  Pa.— 1.  1.  in 857        

114  Pa.-1.  1.  in 420 

141  Pa.-1.  1.  Ill 484        441 

72N.Y.-2.2.  Ill 440 

120  N.  Y.-2.  2.  in 481 

5N.J.-2.2.in 320 

8N.J.-2.2.ni 271 

A       8,500         

12  N.  H.— 2.  8.  m 558 

4U.8.— 1.2.V 220  

10U.8.-2.2.V 108         

17U.8.-2.2.V 881  

f     3,6841        

iV   1,711  

j'v 1,978        ;      

8N.  J.~l.  1.VI 849  

rVr     1,500        .... 

121N.Y.-2.1.VI 453 

^     6,000 

A     *,200±     

r^ M70±    

17  Ck)nii.— 2.  1.  XI 517         

25  0.-2.  1.  XI 349         

550.-2.1.XI 471  

r\i 1^75±     

h    *,143±      

XII  Corps 9,610±     

X^     5,700         ....        5,000 

5  Conn.— 1.  1.  XII 481  

66  0.-1.2.  XII 362         

78  N.  Y.-3.  2.  XII 322         

137  N.  Y.— 3.  2.  XII 563         

149  N.  Y.-3.  2.  Xn 503 

Confederate 

22Va.— 1.  1.  II 107         

40  Va.-1.  1.  II 217 «      .... 

1  8.  Ca.-3. 1.  II 315 

13  S.  Ca.-3.  1.  II 315 

33  N.  Ca.-4.  1.  n 504  504-      

45  Ga,— 6.  1.  II 875  350 

49Ga.-6.1.II 398        280 

A     ^^        "" 

1  Tenn.-5. 1.  II 282         

-j^     8,551         

r.\T  1»8»5         

5:»„  1,622       1,594        

sAi  1'795         

5;V  1,730         

*  Infantry  only.  ^  After  about  an  hour's  fighting. 


OiOANIZATION 

A       -^ 

6  Ala,-1.  2.  II  . . 
12  AU.-l.  2,  II  . 
12  N.  C».-3.  2.  II 
28  N.  Ca,-3.  2,  II 

it 

4  Va,-1.  4.  n  . . . 
27  V4,-l.  4.  II  .. 
48  Ti.— 2.  4.  II  . . 

23  V*.-3.  4*  n 

1  LJI.-3.  4.  II  , 

2  La.-3.  4.  U  . 
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WiUiams  to  Stoneman,  April  22 


...  it  is  expected  that  you  ar«  again  prepared  for  a  forward  movement,  so 
far  as  regards  your  stores.  The  commanding  general,  therefore,  directs  that  you 
proceed  across  the  river  to-morrow  morning,  if  the  fords  are  practicable.  The 
general  does  not  look  for  one  moment's  delay  in  your  advance  from  any  cause  that 
human  effort  can  obviate,  and  directs  me  to  add  that  his  army  is  awaiting  your 
movements. 


The  major-general  commanding  is  of  the  opinion  that  you  are  encamped  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  your  depot  of  supplies,  and  that  you  will  spare  no 
labor  to  put  your  command  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  efficiency,  while  you  hold  it 
ID  readiness  to  move  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  He  also  directs  that  you 
improve  the  opportunity  to  keep  yourself  advised  of  the  condition  of  the  water 
on  the  fords ;  also  of  the  force  of  the  enemy  to  guard  the  fords,  and  also  mature 
your  plans  for  an  advance  when  the  signal  is  given.  Determine  at  what  ford 
you  will  cross,  at  what  hour,  and  the  lines  you  will  advance  on  to  accomplish 
your  mission.  The  line  of  the  enemy's  pickets,  being  extended,  must  be  a  weak 
one,  and  if  attacked  at  break  of  day,  will  easily  be  broken.  If  you  desire,  vigor- 
ous demonstrations  can  be  made  by  the  infantry  and  artillery  at  Kelley's  Ford 
at  any  hour,  which,  as  before,  will  tend  to  draw  the  enemy  in  that  direction.  If 
necessary,  a  still  larger  force  can  be  sent  to  that  point ;  but  as  it  will  require  the 
best  part  of  two  days  for  them  to  reach  there  from  this  camp,  it  may  not  be  in 
season.  If  the  detachment  you  dispatched  [dispatch]  to  look  into  Culpcper  and 
Gordonsville  should  find  them  held  by  an  infantry  force  too  numerous  to  engage, 
let  them  pass  around  those  places.  After  you  break  through  the  enemy's  ad- 
vanced lines,  you  will  find  no  force  in  the  direction  of  Richmond,  that  city  itself 
being  without  a  sufficient  force  to  keep  out  your  own  command,  should  you 
advance  on  it.  This,  however,  is  not  expected,  Ma.ior-General  Keyes  has  a 
command  at  Gloucester  Point  and  also  at  Fort  Magruder.    Wise  is  in  his  front 

*  After  battle.    Losr  in  killed,  wounded,  and  mis&ing  (since  April  29),  670. 

StrafTvlera,  et«-.,  UM. 
*  After  battle.    Losb  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  (May  2  and  3),  about  135. 
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^^Rfith  a  mall  foree.  Afi$rer9uing  the  Hapidan  ike  major-general  suggesti  that 
jfOM  tuhdividt  ifgitr  oommiid,  cmI  ^'/  Mem  take  (liferent  routes,  and  have  some 
^jfttAmi  of  matting  om  your  lime  of  general  operations.  These  detachments  can 
mmtk  0/  to  tkt  ngkt  €md  Uft,  wtd  in/tict  a  vast  deal  of  mischief,  and  at  the  same 
#*ni«  h»wiU§t  tkt  tMMy  M  !•  IA«  course  and  intentions  of  the  main  body.*  It 
mm^mm  to  him  tlnl  thtm  akmdd  more  without  artillery,  and  if  necessary  to  strike 
m  imttrotd  or  elfeet  o  onrpriM.  mtke  long  marches  at  night.  You  have  sent  so 
aniiali  to  Um  mr,  tke  gonenl  hopcB  that  you  will  be  able  to  pack  ammu- 
tar  fmt  blttorito  aad  laaTo  yoar  wagons  behind.  All  vehicles  will  only 
b  hm  «f"»wiw  two  pieces  of  artillery  to  a  division 
bo  all  tkit  yoa  anaapl  to  aovo  with.  Of  this  you  must  be  the  judge. 
Vou  ka^  ottcora  aiid  wmm  m  ywmt  aoaHBaad  who  have  been  over  much  of  this 
tfOttiitqr  iA  wIttA  ja«  art  ti^mttmHi  ""^  *"*  ^  tbem.    The  experiences  of  your 

"  '    JOQ  of  what  can  be  a/^complished  by 

:  tke  riren,  which  th«  enemy,  to  follow 

CroBB  them,  however,  as  low  down 

ato  foaaMiw  aa  liaft  «S  ikH^  jwmt  mmnkm.   Let  the  offifeers  and  men  selected 

"be  doDe  thoroughly. 

at  the  farm-houses 

north  of  York  River, 

bj  tiie  army.     I  am  in- 

a|»  to  tUs  time  you  have 

daf  out  from  here.*    He 

aD  your  operations. 

',  «f  the  probable  hour 

laqnire  your  men 

to  the  rear 

and  horse 


with  ad- 
f—mtimd.    One 
IB  Bowling  Green 
two  roads  was  tbej 


Sickles'  (Third) 

letter  of  instruc- 
^^  Road]  was  to  be 
to  bim  by  an  orderly 


^  4»  T^MRiaph  Road  and  one 

■■I  Road,  whether  the 

twD  <K>lnniTis  or  in  one. 

indicated  that  both 

were  to  consist  of 
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APPENDIX  16 

FEDERAL  ARTILLERY  BETWEEN  CHANCELLORSVILLE  AND  UNITED  STATES  PO»D 

AFTER  12  M.  MAY  3 

In  Position 

Randol— Three  batteries  of  Griffin's  di^-ision  (^j^);  the  two  batteries  of  Hum- 
phreys' division— *£)f a/  5  batteries,  numbering  26  pieces. 

Weed— Amsden'a  battery  of  Doubleday*s  division;  Ames'  of  French's  division; 
Kirby's  of  the  corps  artillery  of  the  II  Corps;  Seeley'a  of  Berry's  (now 
Carres)  division,  except  one  section;  Lewis'  and  von  Piittkammer's  of 
Whipple's  division;  both  batteries  of  Sykes'  division;  Bailey's  of  Williams' 
division;  a  section  of  Waterman's  battery  of  Griffin's  divisioD— total  9  bat- 
teries and  one  section,  numbering  48  pieces. 

Wainwright— Two  groups:  Stewart's  battery  of  Wadsworth's  division,  and 
Hall's  and  Ransom's  of  Robinson's  division,  18  pieces;  Wiedrich's  battery  of 
von  Steinwehr's  division  minus  2  pieces  lost,  and  Atwell's  of  Geary's  division, 
10  pieces—  totai  5  batteries,  numbering  28  pieces. 

Grand  total  in  podtimi:  20  batteries,  numbering  102  pieces;*  or,  including?  4 
pieces  of  Waterman's  battery,  about  midway  between  Randol's  and  Weed's 
masses,  106  pieces. 

Jn  Reserve 

Though  given  by  corps,  the  batteries  were  not  thus  grouped. 

I  Corps— Edgell's  and  Reynolds'  batteries  of  Wadsworth's  division;  Leppien's 
and  Thompson's  of  Robinson's  division  ;  Cooper's  and  Ricketts'  of  Doubleday 's 
division—  total  6  batteries,  numbering  29  pieces. 

//  Corps— Pett it's  and  Thomas'  of  Hancock's  division;  Arnold's  of  Gibbon's 
division ;  Gushing *s  of  the  corps  artillery  of  the  II  Corps^iotal  4  batteries, 
numbering  24  pieces. 

///  Corps— The  3  batteries  of  Bimey's  division  minus  1  piece  of  Jastram's  lost; 
Winslow's,  McLean's,  and  Dimick's  batteries,  and  a  section  of  Seeley's  battery, 
of  Berry's  division;  Huntington's  battery  of  Wliipple's  division  minus  3 
pieces  lost — total  7  batteries  and  one  section,  numbering  40  pieces. 

*  Hnnt  includes  in  Weed's  mass  Martin's  and  Rieketts'  (3.  I).    Weed  gives  the  nura- 

hatteiy  (F),  5  U.  S.,  representing  it  &»  of  ber  of  g-una  in  his  mass  as  66,  but  he  does 

4  gruDS.    This  was  a  6-piin  battery  belonging  not  specify  the  batteries,  nor  is  he  rlear  as 

to  Howe's  division  of  the  VI  Corps,  with  to  the  time  to  which  he  refers.     He  prob- 

whieh  it  remained  throughout  the  campaign  ably  counted  guns  which  were  held  in  re- 

(W.  £.^39,  pp.  250,  613,  614).    He  ignores  serve  (ib.,  p.  512).    Hunt  gives  the  number 

Watson's  battery  (2,  V),  which  is  entitled  of  guns  under  Wainwripht  as  32»  but  he 

to  the  place  he  pivea  to  Martin's  (ifo.,  pp.  includes  Reynolds'  fi-f^m   battery    (1.    I), 

613,  544).    His  report  is  based  on  what  he  which  wn.<i  not  jtiit  in   tine  nnti!  the  4th, 

found  at  10  p.m.     By  this  time  Seeley's  and  allows  Atwell's  battery  (2.  XII)  only 

and  von  Puttkammer's  batteries  (inchided  4  pieces.     It  had  6  in  position    (ih.,  pp. 

above)   were  replaced  by   Edgell's    (1.  I)  261,  259,   771). 
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XT  r«rp»— DOcer's  hmtUTj  at  Sinn's  dmBM  simK  1  friece  tost;  the  3  bat- 
i  ml  the  eorps  artiDay  of  the  XI  C«rp*— totel  4  Wttaia^  nmnbering  23 


Xn  Cfryv— WinegBr's  and  Grain's  bsttois  of  WSfinM'  dnrkian  and  Hamp- 

feK  a  «f  6«aa7*a  dmBiaii~f0tel  3  batteria^  makoi^  18 
Cantry  Enfarft— Martin 'a  batterj  of  6  iMeeeiL 

f  Uriiif  >■  r«amr«.*  2S  battema,  waatieni^  140  ] 
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YvKtr  BtfCe  <ft  tbm  date  [Maj  5]  ia  mmcd.*  I  aai  not  aiahutiaed  to  detach 
Wfejr  pttrt  of  the  cavafay  to  other  fowanda  witibont  ordeis  fron  headqoarten 
J^ni^  ^i  tfew  PotiMMie.  bat  I  aai  poahiTelj  ordered  to  obtain  aD  tbe  caralr^  I  ean 
llkr  g^wy  »mt  "i?"  iBotmetiona. 

2L  3  pjm, 

X  am  bMr«  [bwot  FUlfiva  Howe]  acting  under  the  direct  oedera  of  Major- 
^bkW!#««l  K^M^s^r.  and  ant  in  caaarankation  with  him.  I  wiD  do  all  I  can  to  aanst 
Mv^  (K/tl  wtx  ^wtt  jphuus.  eannot  be  inteifeied  with.  I  have  a  reginent  of  eavaliy 
in  V^J>ttvm  ^tMurdiair  the  mv.  bat  I  cannot  aaj  at  what  Bflmoit  cireuBMlanceg 
^M(2(  tW«M«  Vfte  li^  withdraw  xt  to  aoaae  more  iHportant  point  Mj  line  now 
^%M^ib  <(Vva«  i^aMwhanwwk  Station  to  bclov  Fredenckaborg  aoaae  10  or  12 
^IfthNk  b<«^i«»  W  ui^  TiMur  as  &r  aa  DoifrkiL  Up  to  ttia  tise  the  rvporta  are 
<M#M  ifW«»  the  ri^l  wd  nwl  If  the  reb^  haie  a  pontoon  train,  they  win  try 
W  ^M^  ^^  M^w  I^Mit^t    1  vSt  do  OKj  beat  to  keep  joo  informed  of  erenta. 

[tmAftmmMiU  mMns$t4  to  BmUerfiOd] 

^Ve  iW  ^^^r«ftalMtt  ^  ^tenenl  WiU&aaa  [Hooker'a  adjatantfencral]  I  ahoold 
^  ^  ^  m.t(fitmf*X  whether  I  aai  tn  coaaaaand  of  the  foveea  in  tfcia  rieinity  for 
Ibv  ^MV^tW^  ^  ^  '^^'^    ^^""^  ^^^  "^  eertazn.  if  I  am.  two  pcraona  cannot  eom- 

Jobs  Qmaas, 

Uv^iM^HJt  ^Hv4N»Mtl«Mk  ^rUtMw  W  be  hiNre  [at  Phillipa  Hoaae]  under  the  direct 
sMfshMm  v^(  Viv*»»«*it  Uv%/Jbwrv  >«^  Kertain  plaaa  to  cawy  ovL  Pkaae  inform  me 
TMhv*  ^  *>*»  ¥V*yv*w*W6>f  ^  tW  'fcfetope  rf  thk  part  of  the  riror.  and  whether  I 

hj^vv  vV*»wN*»»a  yJT  ♦«  IW  trvv**  ^  the  winity^ 

\ir%<<l«A«*^  Jtwi^*4**»Mf.«.n^.  to  6«Wm.  4z10  p.ai. 

\V4U  tM^  ^^^  1^  ^^^"^  ^*^^  cy^NKOxe  to  Q«nefml  Pleaaonton'a  coouaand  re- 
vV4\v^  ^  ^»**>^  wMl^^N^  ^  ^  ^wtwietiMK  Qemnrai  Pleasonton  haa  receired,  bat 
v^tU  %i  s^*vv  »viV*^  IW  *^^C<M  ^^^  tW  Wd^^MrspMwral  coaunanding  for  hia  deoaion 

'^''^*^^'*'  ^  Nv«  f««.t    J.  R  Jr. 
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To  Butterfield,  4:45  p.m. 

There  appears  to  be  some  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  (Generals  Gibbon  and 
Pleasonton.  The  former  thinks  he  has  under  his  instructions  command  of  all  the 
troops  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  latter  considers  that  his  orders  give  him  exclusive 
control,  so  far  as  the  cavalry  is  concerned.  Please  let  me  know  the  decision  of 
the  commanding  general  in  tiie  matter. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  fails  to  discover 
any  answer  to  this  request.  The  question  may  have  been  settled  without  corre- 
spondence.^ 

^  Statement  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Eiikley,  Anny  Board  of  Poblieation. 
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Besidefl  the  abbreviationB  ^ven  on  piijje  xiv  ami  others  in  common  use  for  the 
states  of  the  Unioiij  the  following  forma  are  here  used: 


ftdj.  =  adjataot ;  sdia.=  admirml;  »dv.=  advocate; 
Brt>  =  iTtillery:  RMist,^  auLitant:  bnt'y  =  bat- 
tery; O  =  Confederate :  o.=  eorpi;  ciipt.=  captain; 
ea*.=  cavalry;  ch.=  ehnrcb;  0.  H.=  Ooart-Houae; 
Ch'villc  =  Chancelloraville;  com.=  eommaadtnf ; 
com'r  =  commander;  comm'y  =  eommiaaary :  corp'l 
=  corporal;  dep't  —  department;  eng.r=  eogiaeer; 
T  =  ppderal;  fd  =  ford;  Predb'g  =  Fredericks- 
burg; gien,=:  general;  H.=  Hooae;  head(i.=  head- 
quarten;   hosp.=  toaphal;    inf.  =  infantry;   insp.= 


inapector;  lieut.=  lieutenant;  tnaj.=  major;  med. 
=  medical;  mil.  =  military ;  n.=  foot-note:  norib'n 
=  northern;  northw'n  =  northweotern ;  off.=  offi- 
cer; ord]i.=  ordnance;  q.m.=:  quartermaatar; 
Rapp'k  =  Rappahannock;  reg't  =  rcjciment;  r.  r. 
=  railroad;  Bec.=  secretary;  vta.=  station;  Bnrg.= 
■urgeon;  tav.  =  taTorn ;  te1.=  telegraph;  tranap.^ 
transportation ;  weat'n  =  weaiem ;  wil'neaa  =  wU- 
demna 
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209;    retires   from    CbVtlle.    218, 

214;  at  Zion  Ch.,  214,  215.  220. 

222,   233;    218   n. ;    May   1,  242, 

248,  262,  265;  if  ay  a,  273.  281. 

299;    May    3,    367.    878,    406; 

May     4,     406,     407,     410.     413; 

May    a,    42B;    orders    for,    209, 

281;  writes  to  Mnhone,   115 
Andrevs.  Lieut.eol.  R.  8.  0,  com. 

art'y    (8.  U),    133,   500,  208  n., 

387,  408 
Aquia    Creek    8t»,.    r.    r.    to,    29; 

dept>t  at,  ib. 
Archer.       Bric.-gen.      J.      J.      O 

(5.  1.  II),  133;  If  ay  8,  282.  284. 

292.  298.  299.  816;  Jfay  8.  840, 

848,  847.  348,  354,  367 
Armament.     See  A  rtitle  ry ,  Cavalry, 

Infantry,  Pitttifan  Rangert 
Army  corpa  C,  21 : 

I.  19;  on  Stafford  Heights. 
82:  56,  135;  art'y  of.  499,  500; 
strength  of,  132,  134.  Losses, 
476.  505 

II.  19;  on  Stafford  HeighU. 
82;  .^6;  order  for  marching.  120; 
mores  up  Rapp'lc,  207;  Jfay  1, 
238.  262;  Mnv  i.  273,  280.  281, 
389.  398:  Mot  3.  340,  848;  May 
4.  408,  416;  art'y  of.  500,  501; 
strength  of.  188,  184.  Losses, 
476,  605 

See  Divi*ion»  0 
Army  eorps  F,  21;  flags,  47,  491; 
badgea,  47.  48,  491,  492: 

I,  18,  21;  deaertions  from.  30; 
reviewed.  ISO:  hnsp.  of,  133; 
strength  of  re^'ts,  138  n. ;  traina 
of,  see  Train»  F;  instructions 
for.  178;  in  motion.  100;  231. 
233;  Jfay  1,  265;  Man  ».  271. 
303.  806.  807,  306;  May  S,  343; 
instruction  of.  491;  sick.  498; 
efficiency,  itf.;  art'y  of,  602; 
strength  of.  138,  606.  Loaaca, 
478,  605 

IT,  18:  deaertiont  from.  86; 
39;  reported  embarked,  63;  111; 
reriewed,  129:  hosp.  of.  182; 
strength  of  reg'ts.  188  n.;  or- 
dered to  march.  178.  174:  trains 
of,  see  Train*  F;  at  U.  8.  F'd. 
186.  208,  219:  at  Ohandler'a, 
324:  Jr«y  J,  240;  Jfay  t.  314; 
instmetion  of,  491;  aick,  498; 
efllciency.  ih, ;  art'y  of.  602 ; 
strength  of,  136.  225.  260. 
Losses,  478,  474.  606 
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III.  18:  desertiona  from,  36; 
39;  in  skirmish  at  Hartwood  Ch., 
62;  viaitod  by  President,  129; 
hosp.  of.  132;  strength  of  reg'ta, 
138  n. :  173;  trams  of,  aee 
Train*  F;  instmctions  for.  178; 
reviewed,  179;  under  Sedgwick, 
184;  in  motion,  190;  200,  213, 
216;  ordered  to  V.  S.  Fd,  229; 
on  to  Ch'Tille,  281;  ifay  I,  260; 
Jfay  t,  293.  294.  801.  303;  Jfey 
8,  850;  instruction  of,  491;  aielc, 
493;  efficiency,  ib.;  art'y  of,  602; 
strength  of,  136.  Losaes.  478, 
474,  505 

V.  11.  18;  desertions  from.  36; 
39;  reriewe<l,  129;  hosp.  of,  132; 
strength  of  reg'ts,  138  n. ;  or- 
dered to  march,  178;  174.  175; 
trains  of,  see  Train*  F;  orders 
for.  190;  at  Kelley'a  F'd.  190. 
195;  cttT.  for,  187.  194;  OD  tO 
Rnpldan.  10.'),  107;  at  Rapl- 
dan.  199  n. ;  at  Ch'ville,  319, 
222,  223;  May  1,  240.  241,  248; 
May  5.  420;  May  6,  429;  In- 
struction of.  401;  aick.  493;  efll- 
clency,  ib. ;  art'y  of.  503  ;  strength 
of,  186,  225,  260.  Losses,  473, 
505 

VI.  18;  desertions  from,  36; 
89;  reriewed,  129;  hosp.  of.  182; 
strength  of  reg'ts.  138  o. ;  trains 
of,  see  Traif»a  F;  instractions 
for.  178.  190,  191;  in  motion, 
190;  231;  May  1,  266;  May  t, 
829-335:  ifay  3,  883-401;  Jfay 
4,  413.  414.  415;  Ifey  8.  421; 
May  0.  431:  instruction  of,  491; 
sick.  493 ;  effleicney.  ih. ;  art'y  of, 
503;  strength  of,  136.  I.K>sae8, 
473,  474.  60S 

IX.  8,  18:  transferred,  58,  65 
D.:  54,  114;  strength  of,  65  n. 

XI,  18:  desertions.  86.  89; 
command  of,  42.  83;  111;  ris- 
ited  by  President.  130;  hosp.  of, 
183;  strength  of  reg'ta,  188  n.; 
ordered  lo  march,  173.  174,  176; 
traina  of,  aee  Train*  F:  instme- 
tions  for,  184;  at  Kelley's  Pd. 
187.  188,  195,  202;  on  to  Rapi- 
dan.  »..  197;  at  Rapidon.  lf>H; 
218:  at  Dowdaira  Tar..  221,  222. 
228.  227;  Jfay  /.  239.  240.  243. 
249;  Jfay  *,  276,  388,  286,  290. 
.<)02.  80,1,  304,  805.  306.  808. 
800.  310.  311.  335:  Jfay  8.  848; 
German  troopa  in.  478—180,  491; 
instrwction    of,    491;    sick,    403; 
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Broira«,  Liaat.  0«orf«,  Jr.  F,  «om, 
bftt'y  {l.C).  310  n. 

Bravrne.  Lieut.  3.  A.  T,  93,  94 

Brucfl,  O.  A.,  Butbor,  7  n. 

Bnten.  C«pt.  J.  T.  r.  his  battery, 
502.  496.  B««  Lturia,  Litut. 
Samuel 

Emnaon,  Capl.  E.  B.  O,  com.  bat'y 
(1.  II),  274,  341,  500 

Buford,  BriK.-sen.  John  F  (r»- 
R«rvo  cav.  briif.),  136,  147,  148. 
151,  16.3.  201,  441,  445,  449, 
450.  452,  467 

Ballard.  Lieut.  WiUard  F.  aide, 
249  a. 

Burbank,  Cnl.  Sidney  F  (3.  2.  V), 
com.  brig.,  24fi 

Burnham.  Col.  Hiram  F  (4.  VI), 
com.  ligbt  diT.,  17,  ISe,  336, 
884,  884,  SaO.  391,  414 

Boroaidav  Majar-jr^n.  A.  K.  F, 
eom.  MTTDf  al  Potomac,  3;  re- 
ll»r«d  from  command,  4.  7  n. ; 
Iraaafera  command  (o  Hooker, 
7-9:  28;  former  command.  8  q.; 
on  leaTo,  53;  com.  dep't,  57; 
165:  at  FredVg.  388  n.;  488. 
467 

Burt,  Mai.  J.  B.  F,  aide,  250 

Burton.  Llent.  J.  E.  F,  com.  bat'r 
(3.  Ill),  502  n.  8m  Suntinff- 
fon.  CapL  J.  F. 

Buachbeck,  Co).  Adolphua  F 
<1.  2.  XI),  com.  brig.,  146-148. 
151.  164,  175;  Mav  1,  261;  Map 
t.  2S6.  SO!)-305,  308.  812,  313; 
Mav  S.  843 

Bntler,  Lieut.  J.  H.  F,  com.  b*t> 
(a.  VI),  414  D.,  503 

Butterfleid,  Hajf.gen.  Dantel  F, 
chief  of  ilaff.  10,  11;  mil. 
record,  II;  ausgeati  badges,  48; 
rweifoa  Preiideot,  128;  181; 
TltiU  Waibineton.  141;  direeu 
exteaaba  of  t«I.  tine,  ISO.  181 ; 
requetU  Heint^etinan  to  extend 
palrala.  234;  May  1,  238,  344, 
250,  367;  May  ».  335;  May  3, 
882.  396.  397,  403;  Mav  A.  419, 
435.  510,  511  ;  May  «,  428,  431, 
432;  May  S,  456,  457;  leBtimony 
before  com..  106,  166.  167,  431. 
447  n.,  493  □.  Lettera,  etc.,  to: 
ATerell,  65.  838;  Comatoek.  221; 
Conch.  64,  204;  Oram,  65  n. ; 
enfineer  off..  335;  Gibbon,  239. 
831.  334  n..  335,  383.  401,  409; 
Haapt,  239.  334  n. ;  HeinUel- 
mmn,  70;  Hooker.  223.  238,  289. 
ih.,  Mayl.  247,  253,  254,  May  t, 
829.  831,  May  9.  368.  STO,  888, 
880,  801,  395-898.  401.  May  4, 
400.  608;  Howard.  104;  Hunt. 
805;  Ingalla.  893.  404;  KevM, 
882;  Lincoln.  403.  404,  423, 
424.  434;  Uagaw,  51,  160: 
Meade.  173,  204;  Peck.  267; 
Pleaaonton,  65  n.,  68.  423  ;  Rry- 
nolda.  104,  231,  3S0,  422.  423; 
SMlfwick.  190,  101.  211.  212. 
229,  230  n..  331  n.,  888.  884  n.. 
93S,  383,  886,  388,  SB9,  808, 
808  n.,  399  n.,  421,  423.  608; 
Sickles,  229,  280  n. ;  Sloctim,  65, 
66,  104.  200,_204;  StonomaD, 
68,  153.  188 ;  Warren,  216 


Cabell.   Col.   H.   G.   O,    eom.   art> 

(2.  II).  132,  490 
Caldwell,      Brig.- gen.     J.     0.     F 

(I,  1.  II),  364-866 
Caldwell  J.  P.  J.,  qooted,  871.  872 
Candler,    Capt.     W.     L.    F,     aide. 

11,    164,  801,  303.  842.   845   n. 

427   n.;    lettera   home.   223,    271. 

863  n.,  428.  433,   437.      Lettera, 

etc.,    to:    ATerell.    268,    269;    e. 

4»>m'n,     258;     Conutock,     180; 

Coaeh,      254;      Howard.      258: 

Head*.     186;     Pleaaonton,     167; 

SlocuB,  268;  Stonoman.  188,  189 
Candr,  6ol.  Chartea  F  (1.  2.  XII>, 

com.  brig.,  356,  862 


Carbine*.     See  Cavalrv 

rardwell.  CoL  D.  M.  0.  xiii 

Carlton,  Capt.  H.  II.  O.  com.  bat'y 
(2.  I).  268,  367,  398,  499 

Carpenter,  Capt.  J.  C.  0,  com. 
bafy   (3.  Ill,  500 

Carpenter,  Capt.  J.  E.  F,  cited 
'.il3  n. 

Carr.  Brig.-gen.  J.  B.  F  ( 1.  3.  III). 
349  n.,  350,  851.  354-356,  861 

Carri*  Martin  F,  ateamer.  127, 128 

Carrlngton,  Capt.  J.  McD.  0,  eom. 
bat'y   (4.  II).  601 

Carroll.  Col.  S.  8.  F  (1.3.  II). 
eom.  liriK.,  184,  219.  272,  808, 
.•}48.  35.1 

Carter.  Capt.  W,  P.  0.  com.  b«t'y 
(2.  II),  405  n..  500 

Carter,  Lieut.-col.  T.  H.  0.  oom. 
art'y  (2.  II).  133,  292,  368  n., 
500 

Carter,  Lieut.col.  W.  E.  (8  Va. 
caT.),  210,  218,  261 

Caatte,  Capt.  D.  E.  F,  aigna)  of!., 
242,  240,  280,  387 

Caralry;  O.  31.  33,  24;  arma- 
ment. 25,  94 ;  training  of,  208  o. ; 
operalio&i  of,  68;  akirmiah  at 
Hartwood  Oh.,  59-68;  battle  of 
Kelley'i  Pd,  90-104;  Jonea  and 
Iroboden expedition,  123-135.  Bee 
Divi*ion$  0.  cor.  F.  21,  38.  85, 
86 ;  eonaolidated,  29 ;  training  of, 
208  n.;  reritwed,  128;  carbine, 
46;  in  double  rank,  90  n.;  akir- 
miah  at  Hartwood  Ch..  50-73; 
battle  of  Kelley'a  Fd.  89-105; 
strength  of,  136,  187.  See  Ca^- 
4tXrv  eorpt 

Cavalry  corpa  F,  command  of,  89, 
136:  atrength  of.  136;  preparea 
for  actire  aervire.  142;  headq. 
lantern  of,  ib. ;  marchei  to  Mor 
rlHTille.  145;  attrmpta  paeHaice  of 
Rapp'k,  147;  movea  to  BeKleton, 
ih.;  157;  reported  at  Warrenton 
Spring*.  180;  at  Ketler'a  F'd. 
196,  201;  In  Stoneman'a  raid, 
180.  190.  441-457;  307,  425, 
436 ;  art'y  of,  504.  Loaaea,  473, 
505 

Cavalry  div.  0.     See  DM»ion»  O 

Cavalry  In  Praaco-Oernian  war, 
208  n. 

Chamberlain,  Uaj.  B.  F.  F  (1  W. 
Va.  eaT.).  cited  440  n. 

Chamberlain,  Maj.  S.  E.  F,  93,  98 

Chamberlaine,  Capt.  W.  W.  0.  xiii 

Ghamberlayne,  Lien  I.  J.  H.  O, 
com.  bat'y   (1,  II).  5O0 

Chambliaa,  Col.  J.  R..  Jr.  (IB  Va. 
caT.),  202 

ChancellonTille,  map  of,  xi ;  na- 
ture of,  178;  atrategic  Talae  of, 
185,  186,  200,  209,  216;  dvil- 
iana  at.  316.  371:  flxhting  at. 
April  SO,  232 ;  adrance  from. 
Jtray  1,  240  et  a#q. ;  poiltion  at, 
272;  fortlfleatlon  of.  lee  Forti/l- 
eation;  fighting  at,  May  1,  295- 
304,  325-327;  ib..  May  t,  840- 
372 

Charleaton.  exi>editbn  agnlnat,  53, 
128.  130 

Chew,  Col.  R.  P.  0,  xlli 

Chief  commiaauT,  army  of  Korth'n 
Va.     See  CaU,  Li»»l.-cai.  R.  Q. 

Chief  comnilM«i7«  •rmy  of  Poto- 
mac.    See  Clarkt.  Col.  JT.  F. 

Chief  engineer,  army  of  North'n 
Va,     See  Smith    Lifui.-eol.  W.  P. 

Chief  engineer,  0.  S.  A.  See  OH 
m»r.  Col  J.  F. 

Chief  of  artillery,  army  of  North'n 
Va.  See  PendUton,  Brig.yn. 
W.  N. 

Chief  of  artillery,  army  of  Poto- 
mac.    Bee  n*mt,  Briff.-ifin.  If.  J. 

Chief  of  eonatmetion  and  tranap., 
mil.  r.  r'a.     See  Haupt,  Htrman 

Chief  of  ETngineor  Bureau  0.  Bee 
GUmtr.  CJ.  J.  F. 

Chief  of  mil.  tel.  e.  F.  8«e  Eekirt, 
T.  T. 

Chief  of  ordnnoce,  anny  of  North'n 


Va.      See     Boldtn'ti,     Litvt.-cot. 

a.  B. 
Chief   of   aecret   aerriee,    army   of 

Potomac.     Se«  Skarpt,  Col.  O.  H. 
Chief    of    ataff,    army   of   North'n 

Va..    aee    Chilton.    Col.    R.    H.; 

army  of  Potomac,  see  Butterfleid, 

Maj.ff»n.  Dani0l 
Chief   of   topographical    engiueera, 

army  of   Potomac.     See   Warr*n. 

Briff.-fftn.  O.  K. 
Chief    ordnance    officer,    army    of 

Potomac.        See    FlagUr,     Litut. 

D.  VV. 
Chief      quartermaater,      army      of 

North'n  Va.     See  Cortey,  Litut.- 

col.  /.  L. 
Chief  gnarterniacter,  army  of  Poto- 
mac.    See  JngalU,  Cot,  Rufu* 
Chiaf  alnal  ofteer,  army  of  Poto- 
mac.    Bee  OM^ing.  Capt.  S.   T. 
Chief  aignal  offleer  0.     See  Nor- 

ru.  JfoT  William 
Chief!  of  artillery:  0,  45;  F.  32 
Chilton,    Col.    R.    H.    0.    army    of 
•    North'n  Va.,   chief  of  staff,    14, 

382 
Chriatie,  Col.  J>.  H.   (28  N.  Oa.), 

3  58,  364 
Civil  War,  ix,  li,  xii,  8.  4.  15-17. 

115 
Clark,  Capt.  A.  J.  F,   com.   bat'y 

(Mil),  502 
Clark.  Col.  J.  B.   (128  Pa.),  417 
Clarke,  Col.  H.  P.  F,  chief  comm'y, 

11 
Clarke,  Lieut.  Robert  F,  eoffi.  bat'y 

(C).  504  n. 
Clothing.  33.  121 
Co  hum,    Abner.    goTornor  of  Me., 

170 
Cote,    Lieut.col.    R.    G.    O.    etalaf 

fomtaVi    14 
CoJproTe,  Col.  Silaa  (27Ind.).  118 
Colli  OH.  Capt.  C.  R  0.  114 
Colon,    lost    and    taken.    476;    lo- 

acripliona  on,  405,   496 
Colquitt,      Brtg.-gen.      A.     H.      O 

(4.  2.  II),  eom.  brig..   133;  JToy 

g,  274,  275.  291,  398,  301.  808, 

316;  Jfey  9,  354,  857.  360,  862. 

867 
ColBton.  Brig.  gen.  R.  E.  0  (4.  IT), 

com.    diT.,    136.    101   n. ;    May   1. 

238.   245,    251    n. ;    May   t,   274. 

205  n.,   808.   814.   822;   May  9, 

840,  847.  368  n.,  854,  878,  404, 

406 
Colaton,  Capt.  V.  M.  0,  xiii 
Oolt'a  rcTolTera.     See  Cavoiry,  PmT' 

titan  Rang*rt 
Commander-in-chief:  0.  aee  Davis, 

itgtraon ;  T,  aee  Lincoln,  Abra- 
ham 
Coramiaaariat:     0.    S3,    133,    127, 

158.  458.  466,   467.  499;  F,  85, 

48.  49,  142,   184.  231.  331,  404. 

480,    481;    on    Stoneman'i    raid. 

441;  supply  boats.  268.  418.  480 
See  Trairn 
Conuiliaary-gen.  O.    See  Norikrap, 

Cat.  L.  B. 
Commnnieation,  lines  of,  29 
Comstock.    Capt.    C.    B.    F.    eom. 

eng'a.    21,     107,     112,     140;    in- 

atmcliona    for,    186.    215.    221; 

at    Kelley's    F'd,     187,     100;     at 

Falmonth.  223;  May  t.  SOD,  814: 

May    5,    423.      Lettera,    etc.,    to: 

Bntterfleld,   110;  Hooker.   112 
Comte  de  Partt.  quoted  374 
Confederate  goTernment,  agenta  of, 

3 
Confederate  State*,  recognition  of. 

3,  4.   17 
Confederate  troopa.     See  ^rfiUery, 

Cavalry,  etc. 
Conacriptioo :    0.    13.    IS,    17;    F, 

nee  Draft 
Construction  train,  103  n. 
Contrabanda.     See  S1hv*^» 
Cooper,  Capt.  J.   H.  F,  eom.  bat'y 

(8.  I).  503.  509 
Cooper,   Gen.   Samuel   0.   adj.  and 

inap.-gen.,    114.    158.    168.    104. 


EllioU.  Brij.fen.  W.  L.  P.  468 
Ellioti,  Capt.  G.  M,  P.  ordn.  off., 

876 
Elx«y,    Mkj.-ren.    Arnold    O,    eom. 

dep't,  S6,  &7,  150,  464.     Letters. 

etc.,    to:    Let,    445,    447;    Lon(- 

Rtreet,   122 
Easineer  brigsdi)  T,  commaod  of, 

21.    178;    iiQitruction*   for.    182; 

216-    crowe*    Rapp'k,    210;     15 

N.  Y.  «nf'*.  187.   193;  cof.  b»t- 

UUon,  21,  344 
Enftnem:  0,  14,  20.  21;  T,  14, 

10721,  4S2.     See  also  Bnp.  briff. 
KMrntntn,    Oapl.    B.    F.    0,    com. 

bat'jr   (I).  500,  501  n. 
SitM,  Lieut.  L.  6.   <1  He.  c«v.), 

Aide,  451.  453 
Eubunk,   C»pt,  J.  h.  0.   hia  b*t> 

(I>,  3*9  a.,  4S1,  500 
EweU,  Lieut.-Keu.  R.  B.  0,  198 


Falls,   Haj.  R.   J.   T,  assist,  insp.- 

gon..  442 
Falmouth,     headg.     at,     29,    432; 

depot  at,  ib. 
Parnum,    Col.   J.    E.    (70   N.   Y.), 

cited  807 
Federal  troops.     B90Artai*rv.Cav- 

airy,  etc. 
"Fijfhtlnf  Jo«  Hooker,"  how  aama 

originated,  6 
Firearms,  27 
Fisher.  Oapt.  H.  B.  F.  lignal  off., 

181.  242 
Fitihugh,    Oapt.    R.    H.    T,    com. 

bafy   (1.  XII),  504 
riagler,     Lieut.    D.    W.    T,    chief 

ordn.  off.,  11.  376 
Flcmine,  Lieut.  J.  P.  F.  com.  bat'y 

(2.  XII).  504  n. 
Flint.  Capt.  H.  C.  F.  88 
Flower,  F.  A..  20  n. 
Forage,  dearth  of,   95;   tranap.  of, 

174,     17«,    184;    on    Stonemaa'a 

raid.     142.     145,     163     n..     441; 

289,  402,  404 ;  ou  Jones  and  Im- 

boden  raid.  466 
Ford.  Miss  Antonla  0.  81,  82,  85 
ForeifD  iroopa.  90.  176 
Fort    Lafayette,    Oen.    Stone    con- 

flued  in.  It 
Fort     Monroe,     the    Gibraltar    of 

Chesapeake,  30;  31,  161 
Fortification,  112.   113;  at  Banks' 

P'd,   176.   184,  415;   at  Cb'Tille, 

216,    222.    258,    259,    201,    271. 

272.    286,    304,    312.    S14,    828. 

344,  847,  348;  at  U.  S.  P'd.  420. 

422-426 
Focier.  Maj.-cen.  J.  O.  F,  108 
Fox,  O.  V.  P,  asaiat,  ■««.  of  nary, 

t4-l<<Kraphs  to  Hooker,  130 
Prancine,   Col    L.   R.    (7    N.   J.). 

361 
FranUin.  Col.  Emien  F  <1.  3.  Ill), 

com.  brijr.,  352,  S56.  865 
Frtiser.   Capt.  J.  C.  0.   eom.  bat'y 

(2.  I),  268  n.,  387.  393.  394,  490 
FT«dericksb«rK,  map  of,  xi;  Bnm- 

aide's  repulse  at,  4,  14.  207;  head 

of  navifKtion,  30.  32 ;  Rite  of.  32  ; 

first  battle  »f.  111,  385  n..  388  n.. 

389 ;  second  battle  af,  384-394 
Frtehorn  P.  Kteamer,  489 
French,  E,  B.  P,  second  auditor  of 

treasury.  179 
French,   Usj.-gen.    8-    G,    0,    com. 

dep't   of    South'n    Vs.,    57,    150, 

211.  359 
French.  Maj.-iren.  W.  H.  F(8.  II). 

com.    diT..    136,    260,    260.    351- 

364 
Friend.    Lieut. -ool.  C.  W.  P,   sUff 

(1.  XI).  288 
Fry.    Capt.    C.    W.    0,   com.   bafy 

(2.  II).  405  n.,  SOO 
Fults,    Lieut.   A.   H.  O,  com.  bat'y 

(4.  U).  501 
Funk.  Ool.  J.  H.  S.  (5  Va.).  854; 

(1.4.11)    com.    bri».,    «...    861. 

,^65 
Furlougha,  49,  494 
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Oarber,  Capt.  A.  W.  0.  com.  bafy 

(4,  11).  501 
Oarnett,    Col.    T.   8.    0    (2.  4,  II), 

eom.  brig.,  183  n.,  853,  354 
Oamelt,    Lieut,  col.   J.  J.   0. 

art'r  (t.  I),  132  n.,  499  n. 
Garrett,  J.  W.,  r.  r.  president,  466 
Gaston,  Lieut.  George  P,  com.  bat'y 

(A).  206.  604  n. 
Geary,  Brig.gen.  J.  W,  P  <2.  XII), 

com.  dJT..  136.  218;  May  9,  271, 

282,  284,  298,  812;  May  S,  344, 

856,    858,    862.    86S,    367.    809, 

876,  405 
Gaoeral  in^bief  T.     See  EtUntk, 

Mai.-fftn.  B.  W, 
Oeoera)  situation,  3.  4 
German  iroopa,  63,  90,  478,  479 
Oermanna  Ford,  affair  at,  195.  196 
Gettysburg,  campaign  of,  117,  488 
Gibbon.  Brig.gen.  John  P  (2.  II  >. 

com.    div..    136,    184,    215.    223, 

230;     May    1,    238.    239.    267; 

May  i,  820,  825,  881.  883.  835; 

Mau    a,    382-388    n.,    392-894, 

397.  401:  May  4,  407-409,  418; 

May  i,  424,  510,  511 
Gibbon,  H.  A.  0.  deserter.  112 
Oibbs,   Capt.    P.    C.   F,    com.  bafy 

Vi.  V).  503 
Gill.  Gen.  John  0,  xiii 
Gilmer.  Col.  J.  F.  0.  chief  of  eng. 

bureau,  letter  to  Loe,   118 
Gloucester,  strategic  value  o.f.  31 
Gordon.  Brig. -gen,  J.  B.  0  ( 1. 3, 11), 

1.13,  387,  893.  410.  413 
GardonsTille,   on   Lee's  line  of  re- 
treat.   29.     143,     144,     167,     177, 

189,     193.    207,    208.    211.    225. 

257.     282,    831,    442-444.    447. 

45U 
Governor    of — Me..     179;     ?f.    J.. 

179;   N.  Y..  see  Jfori^an,  E.  D..- 

Pa.,  see  Curtin,  A.G.;  Va..  82  n. 
Grags.   CapL    I.   P.   P,   mentioned 

319 
Graham.      Brig.-gen.      C.      K.     P 

(1.  1.  III).  26:  May  l,  249.258. 

260;  May  a,  271.  281,  288,  825; 

May  S.  345.  847.  .-)54.  358.  861 
Graham.   Capt.   Archibald  0,   eom. 

bafy   (II),  501 
Graham,    Capt.    W.    M.    P.    eom. 

arfy    resenre.    136,    267    n. ;    his 

bafy.     491.     504.     See    ffcoriuu. 

LiViff.  Loremo.  Jr. 
Grand  divisions  F,  coinpatition  of. 

18,    19;   abolition  of,   39,  40,  44; 

Franklin's,  65 
Grandy,  Capt.  C.  R.  0.  com.  bafy 

(1.  I),  204,  245.  278,  SOO.  400 
Grant,    CoL    L.    A.    P    (1.2.  VI), 

com.  brig.,  389.  414 
Grant.    U.    8.    F,    lieut.-gen..    40; 

maj.gon..  438 
Graves,  Lieut.  C.  H.  F,  ordn.  off..  376 
Gray.    CoJ.    George    P,    cited    70; 

quoted  71 
Greeley,  Horace,  excited,  418 
Greene.  Bng.-gen.  O.8. F (3.2.  XII ), 

26.  858,  362 
Oreeniialrh.  J.  B.  P.  aide.  850 
Greenland  Gap,  affair  at.  462,  468, 

472 
Gregg,  Brig.-gen.  P.  McM.  P.  com. 

caT,  of  grand  diT..  18;  com.  out- 
post, 60;    (3.0)   com.  diT..   186; 

146,     147.     153,     163     n..     189; 

May  I.   442;    May  t.  442,   443; 

May  S.  444.  445,  449;  orders  for, 

201.  202 
Griffin,  Brig.  gen.  Charles  F(l.V). 

com.    div,    136.    215,    216.    219. 

222;    May   1.   243.    260;   May  t, 

271;   May  3,  343;   May  9.  429; 

orders  for.  190,  222 
Griffin,  Col.  T.  M.  (18  Miss.).  391 
Guild.   Surgeon   L.   0,   med.   direc- 
tor. 14 
Guiney's  Sta.,  depot  at,  20 
GunboaU  on  Rapp'k.  54,  268,  424, 

425 
Ouns.     See  ArtiUtry 


Hall,    Oapl.   J.    A.   F,    com.    bafr 

(2.  n,   502.  847,  416,  509 
Hall.  Capt.  J.  a  P,  sifoal  off.,  dia- 

patch  to  Cushing,  228 
Hall,  Capt.  Michael  P.  com.  bafy, 

490 
Hall.  Col.  J.  M.  0  (1.  2. 11).  eom. 

brig..  133  n.,  356-858.  364,  365, 

422 
Halleck,  MaJ.-gen.  H.  W.  P.  rela 

tions  with  Hooker,  9,  81;   refers 

Sigel's  application  to  Sec.  of  War. 

41:    plans    of,     106,     160.     101; 

TisiU  army,   168,  488.  487;   176, 

467.    468 ;    indorsee    request    for 

investigation.  479.     Letters,  eto., 

to:  Bumside,  106;  Vix,  68,  160, 

161,   336;    Hooker,    7.    106,    108, 

149.     494.    495;     Roberta,     461; 

8chenck,4«6,4fl7;  Stanton.  168  n. 
Halstead,    Maj.    E.    P.   F,    quoted. 

477  n.,  478  n. 
Hamilton.  Col.  D.  H.  0  (3.  1.  II). 

com.  brig..  352,  372  n. 
Hamilton,  Maj.  8.  P.  0,  eom.  art'y, 

132  n..  499  n. 
Hamilton's  Crossing,  depot  at,  29 
Hampton.   Brig.-gen.   Wade  0.  49, 

52.  66  o..  123.  134,  210  n.,  448, 

458 
Hampton,    Capt.    R.    B.    P.    com. 

bafy    (2.  XII),    604,    274.    348, 

865,  490.  610 
Hancock,      MaJ.-gen.     W.      8.     F 

(1.  II).    com.   diT.,    186;    May  J, 

247,  256,  259;  Jfay  »,  271.  284, 

301,  311,  320;  Jfay  »,  343,  865, 

867-370.  376 
Hanover  Junction,  on  Lea'a  lino  of 

retreat,  29,  143 
Hards  way,    Maj.    R.    A.    0,    com. 

arfy   (1.  I).  182.  279,  367,  406, 

406.   410.   412-415,  499 
Hardie,  Brig.-gen.  J.  A.  P,  Judge- 

adT.-gen.,  11 
Harlow.  Lieut.-co!.  F.  P. (7  Mass.), 

com.  reg't,  390 
Harman.  Col.  A.  W.  (12  Va.  caT.). 

463-466 
Ham.  Lieut.  W.  A.  P.  com.  bafy 

(4.  VI),  491,  503 
Harriaoo,    Capt.   J.    E.    (5   U.   8. 

CST.},  442  D„  447,  449 
Hart,    Capt.   J.   F.    C,   com.   bafy 

(C>.  501 
Hart,  Capt.  Patrick  P,  com.  bafy 

(A),  306  o.,  260.  267 
Hart,  Cant.  William  F,  90.  91 
Hart.    Liout.-col.    O.    H.   P,    adj. 

gen.,  305.  813.  324 
Harwood.  Com'dere  A.  A.  F,  direct- 
ing movements  of  Potomac  flotilla, 

30;    mo 
Haakell.  Ck>l  J.  C.  0.  xiii 
Haupt,  Brig.-^en.  Herman  F,  chief 

of  construction  and  transp.,   mil. 

r.  r's,    12;   confers  with  Hooker. 

100.    110;    prepnrntions   of,    110, 

895;   instruKlions  for,  229,  418  n. 

Letters,  etc..  tn:   And^^rson,  110; 

Hooker,  12;  Wrllca,  50 
Hawley,  Col.   William    (3   Wise). 

252 
Hayman,  Ool.  S.  B.  P   (3.  1.  HT). 

com.   brig,.    280,    283,   325.    340. 

350,  361 

Hays,  Brig.-gen.  H,  T,  0(4.  8.  II). 

133,    251,    812,    332,    387,    892, 

397,  410,  414 
Hays,    Brig.-gen.  William  P,   com. 

art'y    resenre.    22    n.;    (2. 3.  II) 

com.   brig..    307.    312,    314,    315, 

351.  852.  866 

Haywood.  Burg.  Nathan  P,  quol(»d 

35  n. 
Hasard,  Capt.  J.  G.  P.  his  bafy 

(2.  II),   502.    491.      See  Brown. 

LUm.  T.  F. 
Haitett,  Lieut.  P.  E.  P,  com.  bafy 

(1.  V),  491,  503 
Health  of  troops:    0,  49,  158;    F, 

35,  48.  49,   162.  458.  488 
Uelntselman.    HaJ.  gea.    8.    P.   P, 


Keen.  Lieut.  C.  W.  T.  tigntl  off., 

280 
Keenan,  Mbj.  Peter  F,   198,  200 
KVIley,    IBrir.-eem.    B.    P.    r,    com. 

<l«feaces  of   Up|>er   PolomAC,    3U, 

402.    400,    409.      Dispatclies   to: 

Rob«ns,  469;  fiishenck,  4«S 
Kelley'a  F'd.  battle  or.  86,  S9-105 
Kellort.   H,  M.  r,  died  277  n. 
Kcltoa,    CdI.   J.  O.   r.    auLat.   adj.- 

nn..    56.    S9    n..    136.    494,    405. 

Writes  to  Hooker,   406 
Kenlv.    Briv.gen.    J.   R.   F    (1.    1. 

Viri),  468.  460 
Kerr,  Col.  J.  K.  F.  com.  car.,  IB 
Kenhaw,      Brig.-gen.     J.      B.      0 

(1.2.  1>.     132,     342,     247.     278. 

279.   307,   410,   415.   405 
Kerea.    Ma}.-cen.    E.    D.    F,     diii- 

pBtchM    lo;    Dix.    453;    Halleck, 

112 
Kilpntrick.  Ool.  H.  J.  T  {t.  3.  0), 

eom.   brig.,   444,    445.    448.   450. 

451,  453.  457 
Kiniie,  Lleul.  D.  11,  F.  com.  bal'y 

rX),  367,  504 
Eirbjr.     Lieut,     Edmund    F.    com. 

arl'T  (UK  lae,  860,  370.  371n.: 

his  battery^SOa.  872.  500 
Klrkler.  J.  W..  Army  Board,  xii(, 

134 
Kirkpntrick,    Capt,   T.   J.    0,   com. 

bafy  (A).  501 
Knap,    Capt.    J.    M.    F,    his    bat'y 

(2.  XII),  604 
Knipe,Brif.  ffeii.J,F.F(l.l,XIl), 

at      Rapidao.      IQS,      316,      120. 

351,  356  a.,  957,  358,  416 
Krupp,  22  n. 
Knaaerow,    Capt.    Charlea   F,   com. 

bat'r   (A),   504 


Laey.  B.  F.  O,  ehaplaln,  254 

Lane,  Brig.-mn.  J.  H,  0  (4.  I.  II >. 

133,  S»2:  Mttjf  t.  314.  315,  322, 

326;  Mav  3.  346,  348,  S4B,  3S1, 

852,  353 

Lancner,  Capt.  Robert  F,  his  bat'y, 

4O0 
Langiton    Capt.  J.  O.    (8  N.  J.>, 

quoted  849  n. 
Lftlham,  Col.  0.  R.  F.  481-464 
Latimer,  Capt.  J.  W.  0,  hLa  bat'y 

(4,11),  501 
Lawmnoe.  Maj.  W.  H.  F.  aid*.  11 
tmmrm  of  absence,  4»,  404,  405 
L«bR»k«.  Corpt  J.  H.  F.  870 
La  Dae,  Lieat.-ml.  W.  E,  F.  chief 

q.m,,  377  n, 
Lee,  Aetinr  rearadro.  8,  P.  F, 
ooiil.  ■qaadrou.  ai,  268.  418,  489 
Lm.  Brlf.'fea,  Fitthuich  0  (1.  C), 
skirmlih  at  Hart  wood  Ch..  5S, 
59-T2,  IIT;  chnllenKea  ATerell 
add  ooiontand,  73:  at  Culpeper 
C.  H.,  76,  77,  78,  83;  motes  to 
SperryTilie,  124,  146;  131,  183. 
143.  i;V3,  160;  In  reacrra.  105; 
at  Raccoon  F'd,  210:  217:  at 
Alaop'i,  226;  May  J,  243.  245. 
246,  240,  257,  203,  204;  Mat/  t. 
282,  289,  326;  May  3.  340;  May 
7,  456;  457.  Letters  to  ATereM, 
73.  101 
Lee.  Brijr.  een.  W.  H.  F.  0  (3,  C>. 
below  Fred'b'K,  54;  moTinf  op, 
134;  193.  145.  147.  148.  151. 
154.  157,  160;  mores  to  Brandy 
Bta.,  ISI;  moves  toward  KelLey's 
rd.  19S:  detached.  310;  at 
Rapidaa  8ta.,  227.  22H,  245. 
257.  368,  442;  at  Oordonsviile, 
443-445,  447,  449,  451-453 
Lm.  Cot  J.  O.  F   (55  OUo),  387. 

398 
Lee,  Oen.  R.  E.  0,  eom.  army  of 
North'o  Vs..  3,  12,  14;  early 
earwr,  12,  13;  staff  of,  14;  com. 
troopa  in  Va.  and  N.  Ca.,  81; 
ordera  Lonrstrepl  to  return,  114: 
reTokea  order,  ib.:  prepares  for 
march,  126,  127;  announces 
TtaftoluiiiTlDC    Dfty.    127;    «oojB- 
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dence  in  his  troops,  116,  206. 
208:  appeals  to  them,  499;  ap- 
prised of  Hooker" i  croiaiii^  ib., 
2Q7:  of  his  moving  toward  Ilapl- 
dan,  208;  orders  ap  art'y.  209; 
211  n.,  217,  218  n.,  226;  ordera 
Jackson  sgainst  enemy.  232 ; 
Ma»  1.  238.  242.  246.  251.  256. 
•-'57.  282;  Jfajr  »,  372-274,  279. 
281,  209,  300,  301,  823.  828, 
882.  333;  May  S.  367,  372.  897. 
402.  404;  Af<i|^  4,  406,  407,  410. 
413,  414;  Ifoy  S,  426;  Mav  0, 
430-492;  his  tsctics.  375,  482. 
483;  conjecturea  of,  53-57,  114- 
110.  123,  153,  157-160,  103. 
165, 180, 181,  193.  207.  209.  210, 
292.  408;  ^..  May  1.  257.  263. 
264.  May  9,  278,  May  3,  378. 
870,  403,  May  4.  406;  plans  of, 
108,  lis.  116.  117,  124.165,181, 
182,  200,  232.  470:  ib..  Mm  I, 
262-264.  May  f ,  276,  278,  May 
»,  841,  342.  403.  ifay  4,  418, 
Ifay  A,  42Q;  comments  on  Jones 
sod  Imboden,  472.  Letters,  ete., 
to:  Agnes,  daagbter,  408:  An- 
derson, 208  D.,  209,  218  a.: 
Cooper,  114,  158,  108,  164,  20«- 
208  n.;  Critcher.  208,  238,  437; 
Daris,  54,  88,  124.  1S7.  180. 
306-208  Q.,  210,  278.  870.  436, 
431,  498;  Early,  402;  Hooker. 
430;  Imboden,  134;  Jaekaon, 
103,  878;  JoQM,  W.  S..  123. 
124,  158,  158;  Kenhaw,  495; 
Longstreet,  57,  58,  114,  110, 
118.  180.  438;  MeLawa.  208  n.. 
309,  402,  415;  Uosby,  84;  Pen- 
dleton, 119;  BeddoD,  18,  26.  93, 
53-55,  117.  134.  158.  430.  453, 
408.  400:  Btuart.  105,  113,  159. 
160,  16S.  357,  841,  842,  875, 
45T;  Trimble,   113 

Left  wing  F,  178;  in  motion.  190; 
203-306,  211,  312,  229-232; 
Jfov  J.  265-208;  May  f,  888- 
335;  May  4.  382-401;  May  4, 
413-416:  May  «.  431.  Strangtb 
of.   386.   387.   400.   413 

Leigh.  Lieut.  T.  J,  F.  aide.  840 

Lenpien,  Capt.  O.  F.  F,  com.  bat'y 
(2.1),  602,  355.  368.  371  n., 
490,   500 

Letcher,   GoTernor  John,  Va..  82  n. 

LRttermnn.  Surg.  Jonathan  F, 
mea.  dirertar.  11.  1S2.  175,  435. 
Letters  to  Uooker,   48.    162 

Lewis,  Capt,  J.  W.  O.  his  bat'y. 
Hf»  Penirk.   hittl.   Nathan 

Lewis,  Lieut.  Samuel  F,  com.  bat'y 
(3.  im.  281  n.,  284.  203,  313, 
343  a.,  347,  854,  862  n..  306, 
503  n.,  500.  Saa  finwn.  Capt. 
J.   T. 

Linooln,  Abraham  F,  Preaident, 
proclaims  emancipation.  8;  ap- 
points Hooker  lirig.Ken.,  5;  to 
command  army  of  Fotomac,  4, 
7;  wants  tnil.  success,  10;  Tisils 
war  dep'l,  20 ;  approres  appoint- 
ment of  Howard,  42 ;  offers  am- 
nesty, 46 ;  relinquisfaea  right  to 
review  sentences,  46;  reraarka  on 
captured  horses,  82;  visits  army, 
127-132,  108,  430;  proelaima 
Thanksgiving  Day.  338 ;  ap- 
points c.  com'rs.  39  n. ;  hia  hu- 
manity, 40;  hla  strategy,  138, 
139,  152:  oommlssiona  Kirby, 
871  D.:  881.  403;  his  despair, 
484;  470.  471.  Letters,  etc,  to: 
Batlerfleld.  403:  Curt  in.  468, 
469,  450,  471;  Hooker,  10,  41. 
141.   153.   179,   413,   433.   430 

Lincoln,  Mrs.  Abraham.  127,  139- 
132 

Lincoln,  "Tad,"  127 

"Little  Sorrel."  home.  319  n. 

LiTiprmora,  Col.  T,  L.  F.  alii 

Lirermora.  Col.  W.  R..  xiil 

Liringston.  Capt.  La  R.  L.  F, 
com.   bat'y    (1.  III).  502 

Locke,  Capt.  P.  T.  F.  adj.-geo., 
diapatcbas  to  Humphreya,2l6, 880 


Long.  Col.  A.  L.  0,  mil.  ae«..   14 

Longatreet.  Lieut,  gira.  Jamea  0, 
com.  I  c.  19.  133.  103;  early 
career.  43,  44;  com.  dep't,  56; 
hia  hnea  about  Ch'Yille,  156;  hia 
div'a  at  Fred'b'g,  1»5:  his  ab- 
aenee  felt,  207.  210.  211.  278. 
480;  Jfau  I.  238,  267:  May  3. 
401  n. ;  Jfay  5,  454;  cunjpcturea 
of,  67,  58;  In  front  of  SufTolk, 
56,  111,  150;  criticises  Lee,  483. 
Letters,  etc.,  to;  Lee,  67.  115, 
116.  117.  118;  Seddon,  118  tu. 
498,   453.  457 

Lord.  Capl.  R.  8.  C,  (1  V.  8. 
caT.).   com.    rcg't.    448.   444,   445 

Losaes,  137;  at  battle  of  Kelley't 
TA,  103;  in  flght  at  Alaop'a, 
227:  about  ChVille,  265,  328, 
878:  In  Seeley's  bsiy,  368;  of 
37  Conn..  372;  at  Fred'b'g,  393. 
894;  at  Greenland  ()ap,  463, 
468;  in  course  of  cniapaign,  473— 
476,  462,  506 

Lowe.  Profeasor  T,  8.  C,  F,  aero- 
naut, dispatch  to  Butterdeld,  300 

Lowell,  ft.   v..  ouoted  7 

Lojal    Legion,    U.   8.,    Boston,   xiii 

Lnsk.  Capt.  J.  A.  M.  0,  com.  bat'r 
(ID.  50-1 

M 

McAllister,  CxA.  Robert  (11  N.  J.), 

850 
MeCalw.  Capt,  W.  O.  C.  xlit 
McCallum,   Col.  D.  0.  F.    12 
McCarthy,    Capt.    E.    B.    0,    com. 

bat'y   (3,1).  273.  278,  809,  410, 

414.  490 
McCarthy,  Capt,  Jeremiah  F.  com, 

bat'y  (3.  Vlf.  603,  385.401,400 
McCartney,  Capt.   W.    H.  F.    com. 

bat'y    (1.  VI),    603,    401,   401 
McClellan.    Oen.    0.    B.    F.    9.    11, 

12^   14,   450 
McCren.  Lieut,  com'r  E.  P.  F.  com, 

3  dlT.,  Potomac  flotilla,  30,  480 
McDonald.   Capt.   E.    H,    (11   Va. 

ear.).  468,  464.  466 
MoOowan,   Brig.gen.  S.O  (3.  l,tl), 

188,  282,  202;  May  J,  940,  346, 

848-360,  362,  353 
MeOraw.    Oapi.    Joaeph    0,    com. 

bat'y     (1.  If),     600,     248,     274. 

848  n.,  808 
McGregor,    Cant.   W.   M.   O,   com. 

bal'y   (0>,  etTl 
McGregor.  OoJ.  J.  D.    <4  N.  Y.K 

417 
MrGnire.    Burg,    Huatar   0,    mad. 

director.      275.      310,      840     n.. 

341   n..  430 
Mcintosh.  Gol.  D,  O.  0,  xlil 
Molntosh.  Col.  J.  B.  0,  e«m.  art'v 

(II).  501.  90.  01  n,  07,  868 
McKim.  MaJ.  W.  D.  0,  aide,  8S4 
McLaughlin,  (Tol,  X.  B.  (iMass.), 

cited   307 
McLaws,     MaJ.-fen.     Lafayette    0 

(2.1),    com.    dlv.,     10.    208    n., 

318   n,;    to  Join   Andan«n,    Stl. 

233;  May  1,  246,  247,  tSS.  180. 

265;  Afoy  9.  278.  274,  lOfi;  V«w 

a.  846.  368,  878.  907.  898,  405; 

Jfay  4.  407-410.  413,  414;  May 

a.    426;    ordera    for.    300.    333, 

270 
McLaan,      Brig.-gen.      S.      0.      F 

(2.  I.  XI),  261,  385,  286.  812 
Meli«an.    Lieut.    W.    T.    F.    com. 

bat'y    (2.  Ill),    848    n..    503    n.. 

509.     See  /imith.  Cajtt.  J.  E. 
McMahon,     Lieut,  col.     M,    T.    F. 

asatst.  adj. -gen,.  385 
McNeilt.    Capt.   J.    U.   O.    partisan 

ranger,  403 
McQuade.  Col.  Jamea  F  (3.  1.  V>. 

222 
MrVicar.     Lioot.col.     Dnnoan     (6 

N.  Y.  cav.).  com.  reg't.  220.  235 
Maoy.  Lieut.-col.  G.N.  (20  Mnaa.). 

eom.  reg't.  165 
Magaw,     Lieul.-rom'r    Samuel    F. 

eon.   dlr„    Potomac   flotilla.    80. 


aiB,  S32,  323;  Mav  S,  a4»-^53. 

958:  Majf  0.  481 
PendletoQ.     Brjff.-K«n.    W.    N.    0. 

chi«f  of  mri-y.    14.   22,    138,   333. 

208,  330;  orden  for.  SOD,  232 
Pendleton,    Maj.    A.    8.    0,    aaaiit. 

adj.fea..  328,  340 
Fenick      Lieut.     Nathan    O,     com. 

bmi'r  (1.  I},  273,  887,  309,  401, 

410,  414.  498 

Pennington,    Lieut.    A.  0.   M.,   Jr. 

F.  hia  bat'/.  504 
Pennaylvania  brie^adeH,  26 
Perrin     Col.    Ahner    0    (3.  MI), 

com.   DTig.,  quoted  346 
Perry.  BTlg.-gen,  E.  A.  0(3.1.1). 

132,    245,    253,    256,    2S4.    290, 

313,  346,  40S,  410.  414 
Ptrtonnel.  15,  22,  476 
Pettirrew,  Brig.gen.  J.  J.  O.  307, 

445.   453 
PeMtt,   Capt.   R.   D.   F.   com.  bafy 

(1.  1I>.  502,  183,  260,  271,  284, 

343  a.,  362,  863,  370.  432,  4D0, 

SOB 
Peyton,  Maj.  H.  E.  O,  aaaJat.  adj. 

and  map.-iren.,    14 
Phelps,    Col.    W.,   Jr.   T    (I.  1. 1), 

coin.  bri«.,  26 
PhtUipa.  Capt.  O.  A.  F.  pom.  bat'r 

(1.  VI),  503 
Pickena.  Col.  S.  B.  (12  Ala.},  357 
PicketB.     See  Outpottt 
Pirketl,  MaJ.-fen.  6.  E.  0  (4.  t), 

com.   dW.,    19,   32.  S3,    112.   150. 

267,  401.  407  n. 
Pierce,   Capt.   E.  O.  F,  aixnal  off.. 

396  n. 
Pioneen.     Bee  Ensrinrtrt 
Pitier,  Lieut.  A.  L.  0,  aide,  39S 
Plank  Road.   177 
Pleasonton,    Brig^.-fen.    Alfred    F, 

com.    rrand    div..    18;    com.    out- 

poRt.    60;    in    akinniah    at    Hart- 

wwid  Ch,.  64-6&,  72.  73:    (I.  O) 

com.    dJT.,     136;     67.     »S,     112. 

122;  on  march  to  Rapidan,  194- 

199;   217  n..  218  n.;  at  ChMlle. 

220;  May  J.  239.  2S5  n..  267  a.; 

May  t,  271,  272:  284.  294,  299- 

301.  312;  Mav  S.  347,  367,  370, 

380;   Maw  *.   413:   Mau   S,  439- 

42S,  GIO.  511;  May  4,  432.  483; 

inatruetiona  for,   1^.6.  240.  420 
Poland,    Capt.    J.    B.   T,    cbief    of 

atalT.  295   n.,  807,  324,   349-851 
Pontoon     bridfea     at:     Fitahu(fa'a 

Oroaainf,    200,    205,    206,    229; 

a.,  Mag  1,  240.  Mau  a.  211.  329. 

aao,  385,  887 ;  Franklin' a Oroaaing. 

200.   30S.   206.   229;  i&..  Mw  1. 

240.   May  t,  2  71.  329-331.  885, 

May  S,  333,   387.  396;   Fnd'b'c. 

386,    409.    422,    437;    Laenr    h!. 

383,  884.  386.  422;  Kelley'a  F'd. 

187.   201-204;    Scotfa    (Banka) 

P'd,     331.    395-397.     400.     402, 

411,  412.  415.  421,  434;  U.  8. 
F'd,  219,  396,  402,  413,  427, 
428,   432 

Pontoon  traioa:   O.  161,  229,  409. 

434;      F,     174.    178,    192.    208- 

305.    215;    219.    223.    233.    497: 

May  J.  240;  May  »,  320:  May  S. 

369,  3B6,  396;  May  «.  432 
Pope.    MaJ.-ren.    John   F.    13,    26, 

438 
Population,   16.  17 
Poaey,  Brif.  grn.  CarnolOO.l.IV. 

109.    114.     132.    204,    300.    218. 

214;  May  t,  243,  348.  252.  356. 

265:  May  i.  273,  281.  283,  299; 

May   a,   346,    405;    May   4.   410. 

414 
PMtiHMter  at  Waabiafton,  to  an- 

Ikov,  149  n. 
PotOMM  flotilla,  30,  154.  160,  480 
Potomac    River,    eommaDded,    SO; 

oaTi fable  to  WaahUtftoa,  <b. 
Potter.  Lieut.  W.  E.  F.  ordn.  off.. 

376 
Powan,    C«I.   O.   J.   F    (3.8.II). 

com.  brj(..  250  n. 
Pratt.   Capt.    P.   A.   F,   com.    bat'y 

(A),  504 
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Pr»4tnt  lor  duty,  defined.   135 
pTt*iU    for    duty     tquipyed,     de^ 

flu^    135;    136,    137,    138 
President:     0,    eee    Dana,    i*t*r- 

ton;   F.  aee  Lincoln,  Abraham 
Presa,  eontrol  of,  234 
Price.  Haj.  R.  C.  C.  adj.  feci.,  dia- 

patchea      to:      Chambliaa,      202; 

Moabf,    165 
Priifl  money.     Bm  PartUtun  Jl«n- 

fftrt 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  3. 

4;   diaaattaf action  from,  35,   36 
ProTiaional  annr,   15 
ProToat  roard  F.  10;  atrenrth  of. 

136;   aTt>  of,   206.      Loaaea,  473 
Proroat-marafaal-Keneral,    army    of 

Potomac.      See  Patriek.  Briff.-yen. 

M.  R, 
Pruaaiaa  artillery.  22  n. 
Praa«ian    infantry,   26 
Pruasian  rainiater,    179 


Qaartermaater-gen.  F.     8m  Mtiga, 
Brio.-gitn,    M.    C. 

Suartera,  winter.  32-34 
ainn,  Capt.  3.  J.  0,  xiil 


Railroad  construction  eorpa.     See 

And^rton.  Adna 
Baiae,   Capt.  C.   I.  0,  com.  bat'y 

(8.  II).  500 
Ramaeur,     Bri^.-ffen.      8.      D.     0 

(5.  2.  II),     133;     May     1,     248. 

256;  May  t,  378,  391,  308,  801. 

308;  May  3.  354.  857,  858.  861, 

363 
Randol.  Capt.  A.  M.  F,  com.  bat'y 

(8.  V),  260,  508,  500 
Randolph.  Cant.  O.  E.  F,  chief  of 

art'y,    359;    hia   bat'y,    502.    401. 

See  Ja«lram.  lA«vt.  P.  S. 
Ranee  of  flrearma,  28 
Rank,  21 

Rankin.  Capt.  W.  G.F,q.m.,41Bn. 
Ranaom,  Brig.-fen.  R.,  Jr.  0.  56, 

268,  397 
Ranaom,     Capt.     D.     R.    F,     com. 

Iwfy    (2.  I).   602.  355,  509 
Rappaliannock  Bridfe,  attempt  to 

dealroy.  52 
Rappahannock  Rtirer.  navigable  to 

Pred'b'g,  30:  topography  of,   108, 

109.     173,    204.    206    n.;    riaea. 

151,    157,   163  n..  437.      Paaaage 

of.  at  KftHey'a  F'd,    147,   188  H 

Mtq,;      below     Pred'b'c,      102      «f 

*«a.:  at  Frwl'b'f,  386;  at  U.  S. 

F'd.      319.      Repaaaafe      of,      al 

Prod'b'f,    422;     at    Scott'a    Td, 

421,    422:    at    U.    B.    P'd,    42T- 

431.    460-482;    at   Kelley'a    P'd, 

148.   450 
Ration:    0,   112,   168;    F.  35,  48, 

40 
Rationa:     0.    232;     F.   120,    136; 

oD    Stoneman'a    raid.     142,     144, 

145.    190;   on  march  to  Ch'Tille. 

175.    184,   231;    at  CbWilte,    404, 

441 
Rawaon.    Profeaaor    E.    E.,    U.    B. 

Nary,  xiii 

RaaderiehiQ.     Capt.     Valerian    F 

aide,  885,  883 
R««a«,  Capt.  W.  J.  0.  com.  bat'y 

(3.  II),  ftOO 
Ri>fular  anay.     See  TJ.  S,  Army 
Rrid.    Uaj.   O.    W.    (145    N.    T.), 

2 '-'2  n. 
Rrno.    Capt.    M.    A.    F    (Reaerve 

brig.),  com.  brig.,  90,   100.  101 
Rerere,  Brig.-gen.  J.  W.F(2. 2.  Ill), 

36.  S55 
Reynolda.    Capt.    J,     A.    F.    eom. 

bat'y  (1.1).  502.  509 
Reynolda,  Maj. -gen.  J.   P.  F.  com. 

I  c.  18.  8V.  136;  birthplace.  42; 

Srevioua   aerviee,    48;    102.   233; 
ray  t.  271,  800,  808,  806,  815, 
824,  828.  829:  Mti^  8,  842.  865. 


3H4:    Jfay   4.   416;    ITay   5,   420. 

422;  if  ay  6.  428;  conjecturea  of. 

230.      Letters,    etc..    to:    Butter- 

8eld,      231      II.,      329;      Hooker, 

230  n..  231  a.;  Sedgwick,  231  n., 

238.      See  Army  rorp»  F,   / 
Rhett,  Capt.   A.    B.   0.   com.  b^l'j 

(I).  500.  245,  268  n..  348  n. 
Rhett,  Col.  T.  8.  0.  122.  311.  444 
Rice,    Acting    major    Owen     (158 

Pa.).   289 
Ricbardaon,   Capt.   J.    B.    0,   com. 

bat'y    (1),   600.   268   n..   387    n., 

501  n. 
Ricbardaon.  Cot.  Cbarlea  0.  xiii 
Ricbardaon,  Col.  J.  B.  0,  xiii 
Richmond,    Lewia    0,    aaalat.    adj.- 

gen..  8 
Richmond,  objertiTe  of  Stoaeman  ■ 

caT.,     444;     apprehenaive,     44<^ 

448.  451,  452 

Richmond.  Fred'b'g,  and  Potomao 
R.  R.,  29,  332;  objeetiire  of 
8tooeman'a  car.,    143,   144,  444- 

449.  451,  454 

Richmond  Enquirtr,  correapon- 
dence  of.   155 

Rifhmond  Whig,  eorreapondenea 
of.   155 

RicketU,  Lient.  R.  B.  F,  com. 
bat'y   (3.  I>.  602.  416.  509 

RiflM.     See  Artilitry.  Infantry 

Righr,  Capt.  J.  U.  F,  com.  bat'y 
(1.  VI),  414 

Rjght  wing  F.  in  motion.  174  «( 
arf. ,-  command  of,  181.  184. 
221:  at  Mt.  Holly  Ch,.  187;  at 
Kelley'a  F'd.  1&8.  190;  on  to 
Rapidan,  194-190,  202  n.;  on  to 
Ch'rille,  219:  at  Ch'Tilte,  224. 
325:  227,  230;  May  1.  238- 
363;  If  ay  »,  271-328;  Jfay  3. 
330-373;  ifay  4,  416,  417;  Jfay 

0.  427;       ifoy      «.       428-482. 
Strength  of,  185,  224,  225;  ifay 

1,  240,  265:  May  8,  828;  May  3. 
378:  May  4.  416 

River  road,  178 

Roberta.   Brig.-gen.  B.  8.  F.  com. 

dintrict  of  W.  Va..  30,  464-466, 

468,  469.     Lettara^  etc..  to:  Hal- 

leek.     461;     Keltey.     462.     469; 

Scbonck,   467;   Wilkinaon,  466 
Robertaon.    Cant.    J.    M.    F,    com. 

art'y    (C),    136,    604;    hia   bat'y. 

109.   504 
Robinaon.      Brig.-gen.     J.     C.     F 

(2.1).  com.   div..    136.    348.   416 
Robinaon.  Lieut.-eol.  Q.  P.(3Md. ), 

quoted  34(»  n. 
Rodenbough,  Cant.  T.  F.   (3  U.  8. 

C8T.),    4A0.    452 
Rodea,  Maj.-gen.   R.  E.  O   (3.  U). 

com.  div.,   10.    101;   May  1,  246, 

248.  252,  265;  May  «.  274,  282, 

295.    298,    800,    308.    313,    814. 

822,  323,  330;  May  9.  340,  341, 

340.  358,  854,  861,  378 
Ropea,  J.  C,  anihor.  111 
Ropeo,  Lient.  Hvory  F,   111,  155, 

157-159.     165,     192.     193.    200, 

301,   478 
Roaecrana.  Maj. -gen.  W.  S.  F.  438 
Roaa,    Capt.    H.    M.   0,    com.  bat'y 

(A),   501 
Roaa,  Col.  8.  B.  F.   141  n.,  476  n. 
Roaa,  C^l.   Samuel  F   (2.   1.  XII), 

com.  brig.,   348,  856  D.-S58 
Rowley.  Brig -gen.  T.  A- F(l.t.I), 

36 
Rucker,  Col.  D.  H.  F,  dapot  q.m., 

268 
Rnokor,    Corp'l    M.    T.    C,    eitad 

226  n. 
Ruger,       Brig-gen.       T.       H.      F 

<3.  I.  Xin.   nn  to  Rapidan.   194. 

195;    at    Rapidan.    108;    May    ff. 

324.  326;  May  3,  348,  849,  363. 

354,   357 
Ruah,    Col.    R.    H.    (6   Pa.    c»T.). 

147.    151 
Ruah'a   Lancera,   440.     S«a  M%»k, 

Col.  R.  a. 
Rualing,     J,     P.    F,     aaalat.    q.m., 

quoted.  34.  478 


526 
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RdkwU.  Bri*.  K»n  T>,  A.  T 
(a,  1.  VI),   'JU4    205,   2fi5,   896 

RasRcIl,  Capt.  Harry  T.  aide,  11. 
301 

8 

S«b«r  w«unds.  99  D..  103 
8»btn.     8t*  Cavalry 
Baitm  Oharch.  battle  of.  897-400 
Safan-BabB,  Princ«ai,  129 
Bandenroo,  Lieut.  J.  A.  F   (1  C. 

B.  arty),  849,  850 

8awt«Ue.  Uaat.  col.  C.  O.  T.  chief 
q.m..  441 

Beh«iick.  MaJ.-ren.  R.  C.  F,  pom. 
Middle  dep't,  80,  81.  467.  Let^ 
t«n,  •ie..  to:  Curtln,  469;  Hal- 
leek.  460,  463.  466.  467; 
Bcammon,  471;  Stanton,  886; 
Wilkinaon.    465 

SchinunclfenniK.  Brtc.-ffen.  Alex- 
ander F   (IS.  XI).  268,  287 

SohJrmflr,  Lieut. -col,  Loaia  F. 
«om.  art'T  <XI).  186.  608 

Schleiter.  UaJ.  OostaT  (74  Pa.). 
288 

Schriner,  Col.  E.  F,  inip.-fvn..  46 

Bchnn.  Haj.-een.  Carl  t,  com.  XI 

C,  83;  (l.XI)  com.  Mr..  186. 
188  n.:  J/oy  I.  240  a.,  368; 
Hay  t.  277  a..  285-288.  296. 
297,  803.  804.  808.  312.  814: 
Mav  8,  405;  reqaaata  inreatica- 
llon.  478 

Boott,  UaJ.-c*n.  Winflold  F.  5.  18 

Bmtot,  Col.  T.  O.  (8  Vt),  889 

Boeret  aarriee.  See  Information, 
•<rr^«  o/ 

Becretary.  Swedish  lentlon,  at  re- 
ricw.  179 

Bocrelarv  of  War :  0,  aee  Stddon. 
J.  A.;  F.  •*«  Stanton,  B.  U . 

Seddon.  .1.  A.  0.  Sec.  of  War.  81. 
US.  117:  eoDjeetnrea  of,  54. 
htntfn.  etc.,  to:  Hampton,  448; 
Lee.  R.  £.,  17,  25,  451.  454. 
498:  L««.  W.  H.  P.,  451 

Bedfwiek.  Maj.-c*n.  John  F.  com. 
"VT  e..  18,  30;  bJrthpUce,  43; 
an,  42,  43 ;  cliuamate.  43 ;  pre- 
rfom  denric*.  I'fe. :  191,  204,  210, 
216,  228.  225;  if  ay  1,  254.  2t5 ; 
M^  t.  321,  338-3^5;  Mav  S. 
846,  866,  370,  382-402;  J/ay  4. 
406-408,  410.  413-415;  ifav  S, 
421,  424;  May  «,  431;  Inatnic 
tiona  for,  17B,  190,  19 1.  229, 
280,  289;  ib..  May  1.  244.  265, 
May  f .  277.  200.  820,  883.  May 
a,  8«.<t,  870,  382.  403.  May  4. 
411.  May  8,  421.  Lettera,  etc., 
to:  Benhnm,  412;  Batterfleld, 
220,  231.  330,  881.  884,  385, 
407.  410,  421;  Hooker,  407, 
410,  411.  412.  415.  431:  Van 
Alen.  408.     Bee  Army  e»rpa.  VI 

Beeler,  Lieut.  P.  W.  F.  eom.  bat'y 
(2.  Ill ).  502.  244.  258,  260,  261. 
806;  May  S.  348,  847,  863  n., 
366.  509;  491 

Betnmes.  Bric.'gen.  P.  J.  0 
(2.2.1),  182,  233,  242,  247. 
279,  397 

Seward,  P.  W.  F,  Aaaiat.  Bet.  of 
State.    179 

Seward,  W.  H.  F.  Sec.  of  SUte. 
179;  write*  to  Morran.  486 

Bewell.  Pol.  W.  J.  F  (8,  2.  HI), 
eom.  brir,  857,  858.  865 

Bhalei.  Col.  Alexander  F(  1.3.  VI). 
eom.  brie.,  886 

Sharpe.  Uol.  O.  H.  F.  in  charge  of 
mil.   inforaiation,   47.    183 

Fharp'a  carbine.  26.  4<J 

Shnrpahootera,  27,  28:  B*rdan'*, 
ih,:  let  CO.  of  Maaa.,  ib.;  at 
Kettey'a  Td,  90 

Shelter  tent,  34 

Bhenandaab  Valley,  Lee'a  commn- 
nicatfon  with,  52;  atrateific 
importance  of,  122;  poaaible  ob- 
ject ive,  im 

Bicklea,  Brig.-f«n.  D.  E.  F.  com. 
Ill  c,  18.  89,  186;  ofTenda 
Ho  ward.  41 ;  date  of  commlasioo. 


•!».:  politician.  43;  129.  181, 
216;  May  t.  387,  244,  255  n.. 
268.  aei:  ifay  f.  272.  279-281. 
268.  287,  290.  293,  294,  298- 
aOl,  313.  824-826:  lf«y  *,  842. 
845.  849  n.,  850.  857,  863,  864, 
867;  ifay  *,  416;  ifay  ff.  419. 
420;  ifsy  9.  428;  Inatmeiioni 
for,  179,  212,  229,  278:  quoted 
838  n.  Diapateh  to  WUllaaa.  8.. 
69.  Bee  Army  corp;  HI 
Sirel.  Maj.cen.  Frana  F.  eoo. 
frand  dir.,  18;  aaaifscd  to  XI  e., 
89;  leavee  army  of  Potomac,  40, 
41:  early  career,  41;  hia  c. 
491 

8i«nal  corpa:    O.  19;    F,  19.  20 

Si(nal  atationa  at:  Clark'a  Mt.. 
177,  441:  Banka'  P'd,  180; 
Seott'a  P'd.  331;  Pranklin'a 
CroaainjE,  160:  Enciand  H.,  181, 
288;  Fitahash  It..  211.  266; 
Pbillipa  H.,  181;  Seddon  H., 
181,  210;  Bueknera  Nock.  181. 
211,  238;  Tyler'a  Hill.  211;  U.S. 
Pd.  210.  233;  Newton,  242; 
Dowdall'a  Tav.,  280;  eaat  of 
DowdaUa  Tav.,  242.  249; 
Pred'b'c.  808,  402;  Helrbta  of 
Fred'b'e,  898,  402.  For  electric 
lei.  ata  a.  aee  Fef.  eommuniea- 
tion,  Meetnc 

Sim.  Surf.  Thomaa  F.  med.  direc- 
tor, cited  373  n. 

Binia,  Lieot.  Robert  F,  com.  bat'y 
(1.  Ill),  275,  283.  299.  347. 
502  n. 

Bkinaiab  at  Hartwood  Ch.,  55, 
59-72,   117 

Bkirmiah  on  Little  Rirer  Turn- 
pike.  86.  87 

Blarea,  emancipation  of.  8.  4,  85. 
86;  Irapreaement  of.  118; 
friendly  t«  PederaU,  87,  177; 
aaaiatance  from,  188,  268,  867. 
385.  882,  442.  448.  450.  452. 
457 

Blocnm,  MaJ.-sen.  H.  W.  F.  aarlT 
career,  42.  43;  178;  eom.  XII 
C.  18,  89,  136;  com.  right  wing, 
184,  185;  Pleaaonton  report*  to. 
187;  on  Rapidan.  197.  198, 
199  n.;  210,  218;  on  to 
Ch'TiUe,  220;  at  ChTille.  221; 
ifay  t.  248,  252.  264.  258;  May 
f.  280.  288.  298.  824,  826;  May 
9,  405;  Jloy  tf,  419;  Inatnietiona 
for,  184.  185,  204  316,  248,  258. 
See  Army  rarp»,  ill 

Smith,  Brif-ren.  William  0 
(9.  3.  II),  133,  387,  409.  410, 
414 

Smith,  Cant  B.  H..  Jr.  0,  eom. 
bat'y  (11),  501 

Smith,  Capt.  Jacob  F.   462 

Smith,  Capt.  J.  R.  F,  com.  bat'y 
(2.  Ill),  502 

Smith,  Capt.  J.  P.  0,  aaaiat.  adj.- 
ren.,  376.  319 

Smith.  LJeat.-col.  0.  H.  (1  He. 
cav.}.  446,  449 

Smith.  Lieat.-col.  W.  P.  O.  chief 
enr.    141,  214 

Smith,  Ma} .-gen.  W.  F.  F.  com. 
grand  di»..  18;  com.  IX  c,  58 

Smith.  W.  C,  cited  216  n. 

Smith's  carbine.  25,  46 

Snow,  Oapt.  Alonao  F.  com.  bat'y 
(proToat  guard),  490.  504 

Sofdier'a  pack,  121,  142.  145. 
175,   184 

South  Anna  River,  line  of  defence. 
20 

Bonthatl,  Capt.  S.  V.  C.  liii 

Spear.  Col.  <5.  C.  (61  Pa.).  890 

Spencer  repeating  carbine,  46 

Spiea.  55,  78,   100.  267.  497.  498 

Squadrona.     Bee  Cavalry 

Stafford  Conrt-Hooaa.  depot  at,  29 

Stafford  Heighta,  army  of  Polo- 
mac  on,  29,  31.  82 

Stahel,  Brig.-gen.  Jttliua  F,  com. 
XI  c.  18,  41;  promoted  maj.- 
gen.,  88 ;  tranaferred  to  dep't  of 
Waahington,    88;    88.    177,    188, 


203.    369;    aonoyed    by    itoth,. 
440:  443  n.,  463 

Stanton,  E.  M.  F.  See.  of  W«r. 
81;  doubted  Stone'a  loyalty.  11 
eontrot  of  tel-,  19;  refen  »>pli- 
catioD,  41:  162.  Tialta  anty, 
1C8:  407.  470.  LeUera.  «(e,  u>: 
Curtin,  468;  Hooker.  105.  S)6^ 
436;  Schenck.   886 

Stepheaaon.  Oen.   Lather  F.  xiU 

8te<r«iia.  Lieut.  O.  T.  F,  com.  bMTy 
(3.1).  502  n. 

Stewart,  Lieut.  Jame«  F,  eoo. 
bafy   (1.  I).  602.   S.^5.  509 

Stilea,  MaJ.  Robert  O,   xtii 

Stone,   Brig.:gen.   C.   P.  F,   10.  11 

Stone,  Col.  Roy  F  (3.  8.  I),  eon. 
brig..  26,  416 

Btooeman,     Maj.  p.  "     r«    t, 

com.    car.,    39.  plaet^ 

43;  preriooa  aer-  ..  akir- 

rniah  at  Hartwoou  ».  a.,  o4.  64- 
69,  72,  73 ;  attempta  to  creH 
Rapp'k,  146-148;  150-158.  1S8. 
161;  examine*  Tda.  168;  166; 
information  from.  177,  183;  at 
Kelley'a  F'd.  196.  201:  202,  210. 
441;  May  1,  238,  207  n^  44:: 
ifay  *.  301,  332.  4-48:  Map  J. 
859,  444,  447;  Jfoy  4.  448,  449; 
May  9,  450.  451;  M»y  «,  46? 
Jfaw  ;.  454.  453;  ifay  g,  45$ 
raid  aa  a  whole.  488.  457-l.'>9, 
ordera  for.  142-144.  159.  161. 
166,  167,  188.  189,  448.  458. 
507.  808;  ordera  from.  142.  146. 
301;  plana  of,  ':"'.  "'^"  444. 
Lettera,  etc..  to:  •    T2: 

Bnachbeck.  148  ;  2,  78. 

85,  86,  167;  Ple«i».»uiuu.  ov,  72; 
Williama,  S.,   163  n..    177 

StonswaU  brigade.  Bee  PaiUh, 
Bria.gtn,  E.  ¥„  and  Funk.  CoL 
J.  B.  8. 

Btonghton.  Brig.-MO.  H.  S.  F, 
78-80,  82.  85.  Lettera  t«  Beinw 
aelman,  78,  79 

Btnart.  J.  E.  B.  O.  lieni^lS; 
mai.-geii.,  com.  ear.,  19,  2  L,  3S. 
36;  esrly  care«r.  44:  compli- 
menu  Moaby,  82,  88,  65.  87:  at 
battle  of  KeUey'a  F*d,  98.  103, 
104:  114.  115.  138.  125; 
strength  of  div.,  184;  154.  157, 
158:  at  Culpeper  O.  H.,  188: 
cited,  193;  captures  ataff  off.. 
194;  reporte  Howard  eroaaed 
Rapp'k,  195;  piereea  eoluaui, 
197;  198  n..  202;  cut  off.  308; 
telegraphs  to  Lee,  210;  conloe- 
turee  of,  202;  on  to  Todd'a  Tav., 
218-220;  at  Todd'a  Ta»..  235; 
at  Alaop'a.  236;  on  to  Spottayl- 
vania  C.  H..  226.  327:  May  1. 
342,  S46,  352,  265.  443;  May  t. 
278,  398,  801.  308.  332,  838, 
826,  889;  JToy  S.  340-343,  844, 
846.  347.  852-354.  856.  861, 
867;  ifay  4.  416;  May  9.  451; 
457.  Lettera,  etc.,  to:  Jackaem, 
246;  Lee,  85.  108;  Moaby,  84. 
85.    165  n.,   166  n.;  Taylor.  425 

Snckley,  Surg.  (}eorgs  F,  mod. 
director,  311 

Suffolk,  atrategic  Tatue  of,  91: 
movement  to,  53,  64;  siege  of. 
111.    116.   118.   119 

Sumner,  Lieut.  E.  V.,  Jr.  F,  aide, 
450  n.,  454.  455 

Supply  boata  F.  268.  418.  489 

Swediah  miniiter.    179 

Sykes,  M»J -gen.  George  F  (2.  V). 

com.   div.,    136;   ordera   for,    190, 

214,  215,  219;  Ifay  1.  248,  245, 

246,  247,  250,  253,  254,  259, 
265:  ifay  i.  271.  303.  815.  834: 
Mav  ».  343;  May  4,  417  a.: 
May  6,  429 

Sykea'  r«ffiil»vt.  Bee  Di9Ut«4U  T 
(2.V) 

T 

Taft,   Capt.   B.   r>.   F.   com.   bat'y 

(A),  206  n.,  491 
Taggart,  Maj.  C.  F.  T,  88 
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Taleott,    UkJ.    T.   M.    R.    O.    kld«. 

U.  262,  363 
Timner,  C*pt.  W.  A.  0.  com.  b»t'y 

(4.  II),  601 
Tftylor,  Cipt.  M.  F.  T.  eited  480 
Taylor,  CoL  W.  H.  C,  xiii 
Tmjiot,  Lient.  O.  B.  0,  cgm.  ImI't 

(I),    500.       &H    £u&anit.    Capt. 

T»Vlor.  MiJ,  W.  E,  0.  ndj.wn., 
14.  85.  217,  425.  Diapntcb  to 
McLmws,   407 

Tele^apli  corpi.  See  U.  S.  mU, 
lei.  corp» 

Telcucrapli  rotd.   29 

T«>l«ri^phic  eommu  mention,  elec- 
tric, ID,  71,  102;  with  Wuhins- 
ton,  148;  to  Tyler'B  Hill,  180. 
lai ;  to  England,  ito. ;  toward 
Danki-  F'd,  192;  to  U.  8,  F'd, 
211.  219;  to  gen.  hemdq..  211; 
from  Reynolds  to  Sedswjck,  23a. 
266:  to  Rod  H.,  ib.\  toward 
Hooker'a  haadq.,  321,  S59,  425; 
toward  Soott'a  F'd,  381-  acroM 
Scott'a  F'd,  397;  to  Pred'b'g, 
402:  with  North 'a  prtaa,  424; 
with  Rtchmond,  449,  446,  447. 
B««  also  Signal  sta't 

Teloacop*.  at  Phillipa  H.,   181 

Thomas,  Brie.-gen.  E.  L.  0 
(6.  1.  ID,  133,  27a,  2B1.  282. 
202,  3eS,  923;  351-353,  B58 

Thonus,  Brtg.'Kea.  Lor«nio  F, 
adj.-ff«i.,   leg 

Thomai,  Li«Qt.  Eran  F,  com.  bat'y 
(1.  II).   103  n.,  320,  308.  500 

ThamaJi,  Lieut.  Loreaio,  Jr.  F, 
com.  bal'y  (A).  504  n.  Sm 
Orakam,  CapL  %'.  U. 

ThompKon,  Capt.  C  O,  oom,  bat'y 
(4.  Il>.  501 

Thompaon.  Capt.  Jame*  F.  com. 
bal'j   (3.  I),   502,  347.  432,   509 

TbomtMMB,  OoL  Ambrose  F,  q.m., 
418  n. 

Thompion,  Lieut.-Pol.  J.  L.  F,  In 
skirtniBh  at  Hartwood  Ch.,   62 

Tldball.  Capt.  J.  0.  F,  com.  bat'y 
(2.  C>,    189,   322,  604 

TilrhmmD,  Col.  B.  C.  (26  Pa.), 
278 

Tobacco,   ae,   48 

TolI«,  Lieut.-col.  C.  W.  F,  chJef 
g.m.,   461 

Tompkins,  Ool.  0.  H.  F,  chief  of 
art  y.  2  OS 

Topojirnphioal  engiDefirs,  8m  Enff. 
brigade  F 

Tvtal  tgtrtive,  di>Aned,   195 

Trading  across  lines,  36,  87.  50, 
51.  116 

Trains  O,  on  the  march,  120, 
208  n. ;  II  r.,  208.  274,  276, 
280.  281,  284;  Jones  and  Im- 
boden,   400.   470 

Trains  F,  on  the  march.  120,  204, 
219;  loads  of,  142,  145,  176; 
Hay  1,  244;  Mav  C,  832;  Mav  S. 
404,  441;  May  4,  406,  407,  418; 
M»v  9.  480: 

I  e.,  178,  100.  832,  433; 
II  e..  taeavy,  184,  203.  418: 
Itfht,  184;  in  c.  178.  170. 
l90,  2S1,  423;  V  c,  faeavy,  17S, 
423 ;  licht,  202,  209 ;  VI  e.,  178, 
100,  820.  402;  XI  c,  heary, 
176,  428:  light,  176,  179  n., 
202;  XII  fl..  h«aTy,  170,  366, 
423;  li(ht,  198,  202;  car.  c, 
h«aTy,  150.  407,  408;  li<ht,  142, 
202,  203  n.,  407 

Tran»-Al]»fhany  department  0,  80 

Transportation,  44,  45 ;  at  review, 
179:  231,  422,  487.  488;  at 
Clarkiborg,   W,   Va.,   471 

Tremain.   Maj,  H.  K.  F.  aide,  863 

Trimble,  Maj.gen.  I.  R.  0  (4.  II), 
com.  dlv..  19;  118;  absant, 
183  ».:   191:  Mau  J.  361 

Turksr,  Cspt.  B.  F.  (1  Ma.  car.), 
443 

Tumboll,  Lieut.  J.  Q.  F,  eom. 
Ut'y  (1.  Ill),  249,  275.  283. 
294.  298,  810.  847,  502  n. 


Two-year  men   F,    108,    168,    169, 

410,    417.   423.   492 
Tyler.  Brij.-gon.  E.  B.  F(1.8.  V), 

26.  850,  802,  866,  367,  872 
Tyler,    Brif.-c«a.   R.    0.   F.    cots. 

can.  art'y  reaenre,  504  n. 
Tyler,    Capt.    F.    E.    (74   N.    Y.), 

com.  reg  t.  cited  807 


Upton.  Col.  Emory  (121  N.  Y.), 
401 

D.  8.  Armv.     See  Armv  of  17.  8. 

U.  a.  Military  Academy,  gradu- 
ate* from,  4.  10,  12.  15,  16.  43. 
44.  78 

U.  8.  military  telegraph  corps,  19 


Valley  dintrict,  30 

Van  Alen,  Brig.wn.  J.  H.  F. 
aide,  836,  346.  Letters,  etc.,  to: 
ATarell  819;  Bullerfleld,  277. 
200,  820,  821,  325,  831,  384, 
409;  corp«  com'rs,  289:  How- 
ard, 276-  Pleasonton,  379;  Rey- 
nolds, 315,  824:  8«dgwick.  4U8 

VandoTenter,  Col.  A.  8.  0 
(2.4.  II).  eom.  brig.,  133  n.. 
205  n.,  354.  361 

Venable.  Ma}.  C.  S.  Q.  aide.  14 

Vincent.  Lient.  A.  O.  F,  com. 
bat'y  (0),  504  d.  See  Robirt- 
•on,  Capt.  J,  U. 

Virginia  brigades,   26,  27 

Virginia  Central  R.  R,.  20.  80. 
442-444,    448.    4<tt),    451 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  grada- 
a  ten  from,  16 

Virginia  State  Line.   18 

Volunteers:  0.  see  Armv  of  C.  8.; 
F.  see  Armv  of  U.  S. 

Ton  Blilcher.  Lieut.  QustsT  F. 
com.  bat'y   (A),  504.   176,  266 

TOD  Oilsa,  C^l.  Leopold F  ( 1. 1. XI). 
com.  brig.,  261.  285.  286,  288, 
3«& 

Ton  Puttkanuner,  Capt,  A.  A.  F, 
oom.  art'y  (3.  III).  809  n., 
310  R.;  his  bst'y,  502,  847,  350, 
400,    509 

Ton  Steinwebr,  Brig. -gen.  Adolph 
F  (2.  XI),  com.  dlT.,  136,  263, 
285.  286.  204,  209.  803 


w 

Wadsworth.  Brig.'gen.  J.  8.  F 
(1.1).  com.  diT..  130,  192,  205. 
212.  255  n.,  348,  34T 

Walnwrijht,  Col.  0.  8.  F,  com. 
art'y   (1).  206,  869,  870,  509 

Walker,  Col.   R.   L.  0,  com.  art'y 

Wl.  H),  500,   laS,  841.  501  It. 
alker.  F.  A.,  auoted.  256.  888  D., 

420  o..  479 
Wallace,  Capt.  Martin  F.  462,  463  n. 
Walton.  Col.  J.   B.  O.  eom.   Wath- 

infftoH  Arfy   (I).   887 
War  department:    0.    18,   20;    F. 

zti.    10.    10,    20;    Tisiting.    404; 

orders  frmn.  42.  75.  77;  bulletin 

from,  438;  censorship  by,  424 
Ward,     Brtg.-grn.     J.     H.     H.     F 

(2.  1.  Ill),    281,    S26,    851,   855. 

356 
Warner,  LienL-eol.  E.  R.  F,  imp. 

of  art'y,  206 
Warren,  Brig. -gen.  O.  K.  F,  chief 

of  topographleal  eng'a,   21,    140; 

al  U.  e.  F'd.  215.  216;  Msir  1. 

237,  241.  244;  May  9,  300-302. 

814.   821.   825   n..   885:    May  8, 

304     R..     382,     804,     896.     408; 

if  air  S.  419,  420,  422;  testimony 

before  oom.,  477 
Warren,  Col.  E.  T.  H.  0  (9. 4.  II), 

com.  brig.,  188,  800,  801 
Waahington,    D.   0..   tIsIu   to,    0; 


defence  of,  0;  reported  ongarri- 

soned,    180 
WaihingtoD's  birthday.  84.  85 
Waterman,  Capt.  Richard  F,  eom. 

bat'y  (1.  V),  260,  509 
Watson.  Capt.  David  0,  com.  art'y. 

601  D.;  oom.  bat'y^  601 
Watson,  Lient.  M.  F.  F,  com.  bat'y 

(2.  V),  245-247,  260,  609  n. 
Webb.   Lieut.-col.  A.   8.  F,   assist. 

insp.-gcn.,  304 
Weed.  Capt.  8.  H.  F,  com.  art'y. 

869.    370,    404,    509;    his   bat'y, 

BOS 
Welles,  Gideon  F.  Sec.  of  Navy,  50 
WetJs,  Capt.  A.  B.    (8  Pa.  cav.), 

cited  194  n. 
Weatbrook,  Lieut-col.  C.  I>.   (120 

N.  Y.J,  eom.  reg'l,  cited  307 
West   Point,   N.    Y..   mil.    academy 

at.     See  U.  S.  Mil.  Acadtmy 
West    Point    of    tho    South.      See 

VirfriniA   MUitary   InMtilut* 
West  Paint.  Vs.,   head  of   naTiga* 

tion.  30;  ocenpation  of.  161,  456 
Wheaton,      Brig.gcn,      Frank      F 

(3.  3.  VI),  320,   835.  385 
Whipple,      Maj.-gen.      A.      W.     F 

i3.  ni).  68;  com.  diT.,  ib.,  186; 
fay   K  249,    250,    261:    May   t. 

281,    203,    805,    806.    812,    318; 
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ERRATA 

"13  Positions  of  active  forces,  11:30"  should  read:  *'13 
Positions  of  active  forces,  12:30.'* 

Sketches— "2  Jackson^s  attack,  5 :45"  should  read  :  "2  Jack- 
son's attack,  about  5 :30." 

facing  page  301— "May  3"  should  read  "May  2." 

facing  page  304— /'?>. 


Sketch  2    .  facing  page  297— "May  1"  shoukl  read  "May  2." 


